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'Tis not for p;&\n, for fame, from four, 
That righteous men injustice shiui, 

And virtuous men hold virtue dear ; 

An inward voice they seem to hear, 
Which tells them duty nuist be done* 

— Maha hh n ra ta . 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

TO THE 

National Prohibition Convention. 



The following Address of Welcome from the Newcastle and 

Tyneside Convention Reception Committee was sent to 

each Representative elected to attend the National 

Prohibition Convention. 



S[ HE Ofticere and Committee representing the Teiii])eraiic;c Drgjuii- 
HatioiiH and tl)u various lleligiouH J >enaminations, e^U.'nd tu 
vach delegate and visitur attending the National Prohibition 
(JoDvcntion a most hearty and entliiitiiaatic welcome to the 
City of Newcaetle-on-Tyne. Thoy feel that a great honour 
has been conferred upon the workers in the North by the 
National Council accepting their invitation to hold the Couveutiou in this 
Vity, and trust that the gathering may not only give an impetus to the 
movement throughout the North, but that the principle of Prohibition 
may be mure fully understood and appreetated by the greab'>mass of tlic 
people throughout the Empire. 

The Reception Committee has endeavoured to make such amingenientB 
for the visit that those who attend may spend the time both pleasantly 
and profitably, and the Secretaries of the varioiiti committees will be glad 
to give all assistanee in their power to delegates aud visitors to this end. 

I'niying that (!od'a richest blessing may attend the delilierations of 
the Convention. 

On behalf of the Heception Committee, 

THOMAS BUKT, Chairman. 

DAVID IlICHAItUSUN, Tkeasi-heh. 

(ilV H.AVLEi:, 1 

Hok.Sbcs. 
CEOKGE TUMLINSUN,) 
Voni'eHihii Qffict, 

IJI, I'ihfrim filiixt, 
A'eieeatfle-'/n- Tffne. 



PROHIBITION MOVEMENT. 



INTRODUCTION. 




N laying before the public and the subscribers the Report of the Proceed- 
ings of the National Prohibition Convention, held at Newcastle-on-Tj-ne, 
from April 3rd to April 9th, 1897, a few words may be said about the 
origin and purpose of what was a striking and notable gathering. The 
suggestion for such a Convention was first made at the National 
Temperance Conference, held in London, in Febniary, 1896. Nothing 
was then determined, but there was a concensus of opinion in favour of the idea. 
On the initiative of the North of England Temperance League — which Association 
had originated the previous Temperance and Prohibition Convention in 1862- a 
circular was issued asking for the opinion of the National Organisations, and on 
December 23rd, 1896, a large and representative' gathering of Temperance 
reformers took place in the Board-room of tlic United Kingdom Alliance, 
Manchester. There it was stated that the following organisations had heartily 
agreed to the calling of a National Prohibition ( -onvention, to l)e held during the 
early part of 1897 : -The United Kingdom Alliance, British Temperance League, 
British Women's Temperance Association, Women's Total Al>stinence Union, 
Scottish Permissive Bill Association, National Temperance Federation (representing 
33 National, Provincial, and Denominational Organisations), Scottish Temperance 
Federation (representing 12 National, Provincial, and Denominational Societies of 
Scotland), the Irish Temperance League, Irish Temperance Association, the (iood 
Templar Orand Lodges of the United Kingdom, the North of England Temperance 
League, etc. ; and it was decided to hold the Convention at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
from Saturday, April 3nl, to Friday, April 9th. 

THE NEED FOR TUB CONVENTION. 

Since the (Jeneral Election of 1895, a certain school of license-reformers had 
been more active than ever in pressing schemes of compromise ujx)n the nation. 
It was felt that the summoning of such a Convention was needed to demonstrate 
once more that the Prohibitionists would not sacrifice the principles which they had 
been striving for so long, merely to secure some so-called measure of licensing 
reform. It was needed to refute ^nce more the statement that through the 
supposed obstructive t^ictics of tlie advance<l section of the Temjxjnince party 
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" nothing had been accomplished." It was needed as a reply to those who asked 
us to work in support of improved liquor-bars ; the placing of better men and 
women in the trade ; the formation of companies to work the traffic on condition 
that the profits, after paying 6 per cent, to the shareholders, should be devoted to 
charitable or benevolent purposes ; the municipalisation of the trafiic as a means 
of making it more respectable and saving the pockets of the ratepayers ; or some 
ingenious device for giving away the principle of compensation and fastening the 
trafiic for ever upon the nation. It was desired to reiterate emphatically the opinion 
of tliose who believed that the effectual remedy for the evils of the drink-traffic 
lay in its prohibition. 

THE VOLUME OF PROCEBDINGS. 

This l>ook, ixa it is now published, is, then, an exposition of the prohibitionist 
case against the liquor- traffic. The papers now presented have been carefully 
revised, but while there is a general similarity of aim running through them, each 
writer is responsible for the accuracy of his facts and for the soundness of the 
arguments which he employs- The Temperance movement is now world-wide, and 
especial attention may be drawn to the papers embodying the experience of Scan- 
dinavia, the American continent, and other countries. 

The Report of the Convention's proceedings is far more, however, than a record 
of representative opinions. It is a manifesto from a determined party, which 
knows, with perfect cleaniess, its own political aims, and will follow them out 
inflexibly. Behind the book there lies the* moral force of the tens of thousands 
of Temperance Societies throughbout the United Kingdom. Prohibition Conven- 
tions have been held before m this country, in 1846 and 1862, but neither of tktme 
assemblies can compare with the gathering of eleven hundred representative 
delegates, the rank and file of the Prohibitionists, who met in Newcastle in 
1897. It was a friendly critic, who, after witnessing these meetings, said the last 
word about them. " What other cause could have drawn its thousands night 
'after night to the demonstrations in Olympia? " Without undue boasting, it may 
be said that the enthusiasm and resolution of this body of Temperance reformers 
constitute a moral strength which no prudent statesmen can afibrd to ignore. 

** A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hand» ;— 
Men whom the lust of office will not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honour, men who will not lie ; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking." 

—J, G lldland, 

G. H. 
Neivcastle-on- Tyne^ 
October, 1897 
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ORGANISING THE GATHERING. 



i HE dut«niiiiiiition to hold thi! Couveiition \viu< received with the 
grctftoBt cnthiiHiusin, not only by the rank niid tile of the Tentperaiiee 
Partj, bit by the hoste of social and moral reformers who are 
strii^);ling with questionB which must ever remain unsolved until the 
liquor traffic is destroyed. The National Asaociations heartily joined 
in calling the gathering, whilst the Societies in Newcastle and District 
amalgamated their forcea to give the reprciientativeH to the ('onven- 
--v* tion a most cordial welcome to the North of Kiigland. 

KORHATJUK OK LOCAL KECBFTIUN COMMITTBE. 

A Itepreisentative Keception ('ommittee was formed, with Mr. Thomas Hurt, 
M.I'., as its Chairman ; Vice-Ohairmen, the Presidents of the LociU Temperance 
Urganisations and Free Church Councils, including the Countess of Carlisle ; 
Treasurer, Mr. David Kicharditon ; and Honorary Secretarieu, Mr. Guy Hayler 
(North of England Temperance League), and Mr. Ueorge Tomlinsou (United 
Kingdom Alliance). The Executive ('ommittee consisted of ladiea and gentlemen 
whose self-denying efforts for Temperance reform gave promise of real earnest work 
on the committee. 

A deputation from the Receptioii Committee waited upon the Mayor of 
Newcastle (Councillor . I. lioolden, J. P.), who, with the Mayoress (Miss (loolden), 
promised to give an otHeial reception in Ol^mpia to the delegates attending the 
Convention. 

A deputation also waited upon the Newcastle, Uateshead, and Tyncside Evan- 
gelical Kree Church I'ouncil (representing 120 Churches, with al>out 20,000 
membent). After an explanatory statement by the deputation, it was luianimouHly 
resolved, " That the Council accede to the request of the deputation from the 
Prohibition ('onvontion Keception Committee. First, by asking the various 
denominations in Newcastle, <iatcshcad, and Tyneside generally to place their 
pnlpitt) on Sunday, .\pril 4th, at the disposal of the Keception Conmiittuu fur 
special preachers ; second, to asuist in providing hospitality for all the delegittes 
attending the Convention ; and thirdly, to elect represcntii lives to the Keception 
Committee." 

Tints, from all sections of the Temperance party, and fruin many of the 
1%ristian (!hitrehe« and ministerB, came promises of help and co-operation, and the 
Omvention was enthuNiastically welcomed to the North. 

I'ltmlRAMHE UI-' COKVBKlltlN. 

The National ('onvcntion Executive who had the arrangements of the various 
sections in hand had no easy task, but the ready acceptance with which friends in 
all parte of the country aasisted in the preparations for the Convention certainly 
tended to make the work, however arduous, pleasant and inspiriting. Ke)>ente«l 
meetings uf the l-jiecntive wore held at Manchester, Carlisle, and Newcastle tn 
draw up the programme, which in every particular was most successfully carried 
out 
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PREPARATORY MEETINGS. 

During the week previous to the Convention some 100 district meetings were 
held throughout the North of England. Agents of the United Kingdom Alliance 
from all parts of the country joining hands witL those of the North of England 
Temperance League in speaking at these gatherings. Amongst the places visited 
were Bishop Auckland, Bedlington, Howden-le-Wear, Hetton, Keswick, Tyncmouth, 
Chester-le-8treet, Haltwhistle, Murton, Thropton, Workington, Consett, Haydon 
Bridge, liothbury, Whitehaven, Carlisle, Hexham, Amble, New Hartley, Seaton 
Delaval, Braithwaite, Gosforth, Hunwick, North Shields, Tudhoe, Easington Lane, 
Felling, Great Broughton, Newsham, Bardon Mill, Birtley, Blaydon, Kirby Stephen, 
Gateshead, South Shields, Washington, Walker, Castle Carrick, Edmondsley, 
Corbridge, l*rudhoe, Uy ton, Humshaugh, and Rochester. As a rule there were 
crowded audiences, and the addresses on Prohibition by the various speakers 
aroused the greatest interest. 

GREAT CHOIR AND BAND. 

At each of the great demonstrations in Olympia (the largest public hall in the 
North of England), a number of Prohibition songs' and choruses were sung by a 
great choir, composed of members of the various church, chapel, and Temperance 
choirs in Newcastle and Gateshead, assisted by an orchestral band, both choir 
and band being under the directorship of Mr. John Murray, organist of Heat on 
Prc8l)yterian Church, and conductor of the Central Hall Temperance choir. 

MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

This eminent contralto kindly consented to sing at the great demonstrations 
held in Olympia on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, April 6th, 7th, and 
8th, and the fact that she is a thorough-going Prohibitionist and Teetotaler lent a 
charm to her visit to the Convention. In addition to Madame Sterling, Madame 
Marie Bellas, Miss Hallie Q. Brown, M.Sc. (U.S.A.), Mrs. Foggin, and Mr. Arthur 
Lambert sang at the gatherings in Olympia and the Town Hall. 

There is no doubt that the excellent music, both of the Choir and Soloists, 
contributed greatly to the interest and success of the Convention. 

REPRESENTATION. 

The Convention was organised upon the widest basis possible. The circular of 
invitation to send representatives to the Convention was sent to every known Tem- 
perance organisation in the United Kingdom. The method of distribution was as 
follows : — The District Superintendent of the United Kingdom Alliance undertook 
the work of England and Wales, Mr. Tom Honeyman for Scotland, Mr. W. Wilkin- 
son and Mr. J. B. Moriartv for Ireland. 

HOSPITALITY. 

The detennination on the part of the Local Reception Committee to find 
haspitality for all delegates attending the Convention wjvs no easy task, but with 
a large and representative committee of ladies and gentlemen, with Mr. E, W. 
Watson as Hon. Secretary, over 700 homes were secured while some 400 other 
delegates provided for themselves. The -readiness with w^hich all sections of the 
community opened their houses for the reception of the delegates was alike credit- 
able to the friends concerned, and to the vitality of the movement. No vote of 
thanks was ever more deserved than that so heartily accorded to the hosts and 
hostesses by the Convention at its closing meeting. 

GUIDE BOOK AND DRINK MAP. 

The Reception Committee issued a most elaborate ** Guide Book" and "Drink 
Map," a copy of which was sent to each of the representatives elected to attend 
the Convention, while a large number were distributed to the hosts and hostesses 
and the general public. The " Guide Book " was full of information in reference 
to the many meetings, services, and demonstrations. " The Drink Map of 
Newcastle,'' showing over 700 drink shops in the City, was framed and presented 
to the municipal officials of Newavstlc and Gateshead, the clerks to the Board of 
Guardians, the Chief Constables, the Y.M.C.A., the Free Libraries and branches 
School Board Offices, Trade Societies. Schools, and others. 
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The TL'iii{>t'niuce Movuineiil in tliu Xorth of Eitglaud luiiv bu tiaid tu liavL' 

(.-otunieiioi-d iii the year 1(*30, ihoii committeuM were appointed, in various pluum, 

to promote abstinence from ardent Bpiritit. Maiiy siicceBsFnl nieetingu were held, 
and a lai^t iiiiniber of tracts wvre distributed. 
li!arnetit workers were enlisted in the cause at Xe«- 
castlc, Durham, Stockton, SundcrlHud, Alnwick, and 
other places. L'pun the formation of the York 
Teuiperance Society about this time, one of the tirst 
w give his adhesion was Lord Morpeth, afterwards 
Earl of Carlisle, " one of the most deservedly popular 
nobleman of \\\s own or any other age." Dr. Dawson 
Bums, in his "Temperance History," says: "Probably 
al)oiit twenty societies in all were planted throngliont 
England during It^.'tO ; many myriads of tracts were 
circulated by these societies, whose members may 
have niuubered some two or three thunijund ; a, small 
l)eginni!ig truly, but the cause was blessed of God, 
and it had within itself the potentiality and promise 
of incalculiible good." 

Un August *i2nd, 18<1:f, a pledge of abstinence 
from all intoxicating drinks was drawn up by Joseph 
Ltvesey, and signed by John King and Iiinie^elf ; and 

on September Ist, of the same year, at a meeting in the Cock Pit, Preston, the 

following pledge was signed by those who were afterwards known as the "Seven 

Men of Preston " : — 

" We agree to abstain from all liquors of an intoxicating i[uality, whether ale, 

porter, wine, or ardent spirits, except tis medicine."— Jno. (iratrix, Edward Dicken- 
son, John Broadbent, John tiniith, Joseph Livesey, David Andcrton,* and Juhn 

King. 

To Joseph Livesey not only belongs the title " Father of tlic I'otal Abstinence 

Cause," but by his enthusiasm and literary ability an imi)ctus was given- -in the 

early days — which soon made the movement known in alninst every jiart of the 

kingdom. At first the new doctrine was bitterly opposed, but in a very short time 

it became tilear that " Total Abstinence " was the 

tnie remedy for drunkenness, and societies to further 

this principle soon spread ^especially in the North. 
At Newcastle, in April, 1835, some working men 

organised themselves to further Total Al^stinence 

principles, and when Joseph Livesey, in October, 

visited the North and delivered his celebrated Malt 

Lecture, new life was infused, and the " XeweRstle 

Teetotal Society " was formed in the follow ing month 

(November), Jonathan Priestman l>ciiig the tirst 

president ; and among the chief workers were Jani(.-s 

Ibiwcastle, W. B. Leighton, and Thomas Wilcke. 

At Newcastle the cause was joined by (ieorge 

('harltoii, at Darlington by John Fothergill, anit at 

Penrith by John Mawson. In December John Benson 

signed the teetotal pledge, and joined heartily in the 

wort. Each day brought new adherents to the cause 

and an iucreasing pid>lic interest in the movement. jambs rkwcasii.k 
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Tliy visit of ThouiaK Whittaker in June, 1836, did much to encourage the 
workcrN in tlie cause. Fresh from Joseph Livesey, with a pleutiful xnpply of 
tracts, lie did iuui:Il to presn forward the good cause during this visit. 

(n lt<3G, a pulilic discussion took place in Ncw- 

^^-''''^ - castle, between Thomas Wilcke and John Hunter 

(brewer), und in December, a Convention meeting in 

Newcastle formed the "Northern Tcmperauce District 

I'nion," for thi' purpose of thoroughly organising 

Northumberland and Durham ; James Kewcastle and 

Geot^e Charlton taking a leading part in this Union. 

J '■^B'' jT W ,'| It was iu the year 1836 that George Dodds signed 

/ VvS i ^''^^ P'^^g*' '^"'^ began to help t)ie good cause; and 

JL * ' *"T , during the first ten weeks in 1837, Kdward (jlrubb 

\ ^^^^^^^ ^ ,' and George Dodds lectured nightly in the towns and 

\{^^^^^^E^iML^ / villages of Northumberland and Durham, great success 

^^^^^^^^^ ^^^w attended their labours. Later, William Lapsley M'as 

^^^^^^^^^^V appointed Missionary to the Newcastle Society, with 

^^^^^^^H^F marked advantage, and so from year to year the 

^^^^^^^^^ cause was earnestly advocated by a band of noble 

men and women, of whom any cause or country 

uKuHiiE fiiAKLTux. might feel proud. 

The Northern Temperance District Union having 
for some time been inactive, it was resolved in 11^57 at a meeting of a few earnest 
friends of Temperance, that the Committee of the Newcastle Temperance Society 
shoidd be appointed a I'roviaional Committee for furthering the objects of a League, 
and deputations were appointed to visit the various societies to lay the matter before 
them. Dr. J. H. Kutherford, George Charlton, George Dodds, and James Hewcastle 
did thechief part of this work. Thereportsthey gave were so favourable, that it was 
eventually determined Xa liold a Bazaar, for the purpose of furthering the objects 
of a Ijcagnc in conjunction with the interests of the Neu'castle Temperance Society. 
Mr. Buckle acted as Secretary to the Bazaar Committee, and tlie ladies and others 
entered most heartily into the undertaking. The Bazaar was held in the Music 
Hall, Nelson Street, Newcastle, during tlie first week of May, 1858, and resulted 
in a sum of £400 being raised. Two-tliirds was devoted to the establishing of the 
North of Kngtaud Temperance League, and one-tliird to the Newcastle Society. 

The Inaugural Meeting was held in the Nelson Street Chapel, Newcastle, on 
September I5th, 1858, The Provisional Coiiunittee's report having been sub- 
mitted and approved, it was resolved to call the organisation "The North of 
Kngland Temperance League." The meeting then proceeded tu tlie consideration 
of the objects, principles, conditions, modes of operation, whicli were to form the 
constitution of the League, and. In order the better to assure this being done 
satisfactorily, and in a business manner, these graixl 
old pioneers considered each subject in distinctive pro- 
positions ; and after deliberate and animated discussion 
upon the niost important of them, finally agreed upon 
what they considered best, namely. Total Alistinence 
for tliclndividualand Prohibition for the Nation, elected 
the officers, and started the League on its jonmev. 

Sir Walter C. Trevdyan, Bart, (who had prohibited 
tlie liijuor traltic on his estates in Northumberland) 
waa the first President, and lield tliat oHice until 1861, 
when Kdward Backliouse (Sunderland) was elected, 
and remained President until Arthur Pease (Darling- 
ton) was elected in 1868, and for twenty-two years 
Mr. Pease held this important position. In 1890, 
Mr, T. W. Backhonso (Sunderland) was clectetl, as 
also again in 1891, In 1892, the Countess of Carlisle 
was elected, and at tlie last Conference was re-elected 
President of tlie League, 1897. 
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The important position of Secretary was taken in the first instance by James 
Rewcastle and Daniel Oliver. The former was re-elected at each Conference until 
his death in 1868, and the latter until 1869, when George Charlton was appointed, 
and he retained this office nntil his death in 1885, 
In December of 1885, George Tomlinson waa elected, 
and held the position until Guy Hayler waa appointed 
in July, 1889. 

The StatF of Agents from the firet have lieen men 
of ability and self-sacrificing labour. In the early 
days, when railways were few, the Agents would leave 
their homes for two and three months, often Aalkiug 
, many mileH to fnllil an appointment, and sleeping in 
a fresh iied every night. The Agents to-day also leave 
their homes for two and three weeks together, and in 
many ciiaes have long walks to fulfil their engageuicnts, 
seldom staying in the same honie two nights in succes- 
sion. But in most cases the host and hostess tender 
the Agents so hearty a welcome, and so cheerfully 
attend to their requirements, that the burden is 
lightened, and the task of addressing the meeting is 
made a pleasure. 

To trace the history of the movement for the past 
thirty-nine years would be a labour of loi-e, aud would doubtless be interesting 
reading to many, liut space forbids ; suffice it to say, that when the league was 
cstaiilished in 1858, much had beeii done— so we have endeavoured to sliow-~-in 
the furtherance of Total Abstinence and Prohibition. Little, however, had been 
attempted in the way of amalgamation or union of effort, except in holding a 
demonstration or gala. With the formation of the League, a new method of 
spreading the movement waa inaugnroted, and as year by year the agent* and 
honorary speakers went front village to village, and from city to city, seed waa 
sown which, under the blessing of (iod, has brought forth fruit a thousand -fold. 

Temperance literature then was only in its infancy ; the circulation of the 
Annual Be<futfi' and Atman/Kk, edited hy James Rewcastle, together with tracts, 
leaflets, and songs from his able pen, and by other writers, full of facts and 
arguments in favour of Teetotalism and Prohibition, prepared the public for the 
weekly and monthly Temperance Press, which has now a large and ever- increasing 
circulation among the people. 

For many years Prohibition work lias Iwen kept before the public of Tyneside 
and District by the Newcastle and Gateshead Auxiliary of the I'uited Kingdom 
Alliance. Prom 1872 to 1885 they had the valuable services of the late John 
Howie as their agent. The Presidents have l>een : — PirHt, the llcv. .1. C. Street ; 
second, the late Henry Scholefield, and third, David 
Kichardson. For uMny years the late KMnunid 
Proctor was the honorary secretary, and did yeoman 
service for the eansc, while Andrew Kobinson, Matthew 
Mackay, and E. W. Watson have successively hehl 
this position. 

The I'nited King<lom .Alliance has been repre- 
sented in the Northern Comities from its formation 
in 1853 by the following : -James Wilson, Kicliard i 
Lambert, Joseph Kawlin, Thomas Carrick, J. P., Aid. 
II. Swan, .1.1'., William Whitehead, and George 
Tomlinson. 

In the City of Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gatfshead 
the most [>opuIar of Temiwrancc gatherings arc those 
held in the Central Hall, Nelson Street, every 
Saturday night, established by the lat« Rowland 
I.Ambcrt, first in the Close and then in Hood Street. 
They have been continued up to the present by joas uen'son 
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Mrs. Lambert, Alderman W, D. Stepheiis, J. P., and a number of willing 

T^cre is alao au earnest and effoctive work done bj the Nswcastic and District 
Band of Hope Union, the Old Temperance Society, 
Sons of Temperance, Order of Rechabttea, the Good 
Templanj, and the Branches of the British Women's 
Temperance Association and Women's Total Abstinence 
Union, and the Salvation Army. 

A large number of the medical men of the North 
of England are total abstainers, and effective work is 
I done amongst the medical profession by the Nortlieni 
C'oimties Branch of the Hntiah Medical Tentperance 
Association, of which Dr. F. C. Coley is President, and 
Dr. T. W, Hay is Honorary Secretary. 

The denominations without exception are- doing 
much to further the cause of total abstinence. The 
Newcastle Diocesan C.E.T.S. has for its honorary 
secretary an enthusiastic teetotaler in the person of 
the llev. E. S. Savi^, M.A., Vicar of Jesmond ; while 
throughout the North effective work is being done by 
the Tempt Tince societies connected with the various 
religions bodies. 

The Xorth of England Temperance Festival, estalilished in 1882, supplies 
auniseiiicnt on the Newcastle Town Moor for three days each ye«r in June, and 
the attendance is estimated at half-a-milliou of people. Several h<mdred sermons 
on Tcnii>cninee are aninially preaclied on " Festival Sunday." Alderman W. [►. 
Stephens, J. P., is President, and Mr. A. W. Wilkie, Honorary Secretary. 

The North of England has always led the way in respect to Parliamentary 
representatives pledged to advanced Temperance Kefonn. In the Parliament of 
1892, twenty-eight out of forty of the Northern Memliers were in faioiir of the 
^''cto and Sunday Closing, and opposed to Compensation. 

On the introduction of the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill, a huge campaign 
of 1130 meetings, closing with a gathering of over 8,000 persons at Newcastle, 
was held in support of Sir William Harcourt's measure. 

In the dark days of 1K95, when the (ieneral raeotion resulted so disastrously 
to the Veto cause, the Northern Prohibitionists lost tour seats, but polle<l over 
10,000 more votes than iu lfl92 : - 

VOTES POLLED. 

For Veto Candidates 
Against Veto Candidates ... 

Thus in every spliere of life Total Aletiuence and Prohibition are living forces 
in the Nfirtli, and although the onward march is slow, it is nevertheless sure. 

"And if it gain one inch as yet unwnn, 
Or learns one secret buned in the sand, 
Itt life-work it has nobly, tnily done, 

And paved the way for the advancing band, 
Wliii-h shall aecompfish that which it begun." 

— Sou then 
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It will doubtless interest the readers of this voliiuie to know that there are in 
the North of Knglaiid several I'rohibition areaa established by local landlords or 
enipIoyerH of labour, demonstrating the useful results i>f prohiliiting the traftic in 
alcoholic liquors ; while in the Province of Canter- 
bury there are some 1,300 parishes and districts 
where no houses for the sale of intoxicating liquoi's 
are permitted, in the Province of York the number 
is not HO large, numbering about 700 ; the residts 
are, however, the aamc. The testimony being " that 
dninkenness, pauperism and crime are verj- rare." 

From the York Convocation report we extract the 
following evidence in favour of Prohibition, by Chief 
Constables and .Superintendents of Police in the 
North. 

li^t. — "There are forty-nine small townships in the 
division, and ten of them have no places for the sate 
of intoxicating liquors. These townships are compara- 
tively free from crime, or riotous and disorderly 
conduct, and most of the townships in the comitry 
would be in this desirable state, were they free front 
«in WALTRR V. TRWKLYAN. Drinking Houses," 

2ud. — There are nine small townships in tliis 
district, with a total population of about 1,200, in which there are no places for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors : and I have much pleasure in sbtting that not a 
single summons has been served in any of those townships during the past two 
yeant, I have no doubt but this has been owing to the absence of intoxicating 
drinks." 

3rd.^0ut of the twenty parishes in this division where there are no places for 
the sale of intoxicating drinks, there is seldom a case for magisterial interference, 
and the lal)Ouring classes are well clad and live comfortably. But in the districts 
where public-houses and beer shops exist, much misery may be seen ; and tiiere is 
plenty of work funnd for tlie police, and the magistrates : the sole cause of which 
is the drink." 

. There are no public-houses in Camlw and District, which is a very extensive area. 
The late Sir Walter C. Trevelyaii succeeded his father in 1 846, at which time there 
was a public-house at Camlw, also one at Longwitton, and a beerhouse at 
Harwoo<lgatc. Heforo 1850 the whole of these houses were closed, and the inn at 
('ambo transfonncd into a teniperance hotel, and abont 2C years since a new 
temperance hotel was built at Scotsgap, and the old house became the residence 
of the agent of the estate. The population on the 1891 census was 836, 

Sir Geiirge Trevelyau (late Secretary of State for Scotland), the present owner 
of the estate, in speaking of this district, says : — " Drinking hIioim are an evil in 
themselves, and they can be abolished, and can be extinguished without any (lis- 
advantages to the public which, in any degree, can Iw weighed against the enormous 
disadvantages and evils of their existence. This may be U> others a matter of 
theory, but it is to me a question of exjx^ricncc. Korty years ago. Sir Walter C. 
Trcvelyan took the matter iut4) his own hands, and suppressed pnblic-honses over 
a largo district of country. Since then a geucnktion has grown up with the tastes 
and habits which were formed under a new system, with self-respect, fnigality, and 
(t high standard of comfort for themselves, and what is much more important, for 
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their wives and children. And I will venture to say tliat the most minute, and 
even the most malevolent scrutiny, could never discover in that district any evil 
whatever which has resulted from the suppression of the public-houses. On the 
other hand, the most superficial observer will see signs on the very face of the 
country of innumerable blessings which have resulted from the change. It has 
changed the face of the country side with the appearance of the people. My 
neighbours have good health, good wages, good honour, good houses full of furni- 
ture, and have saved money. They are neighbours indeed and not dependents — 
there is not a single pauper on the estate." 

Owing to the success which attended the closing of the public-houses on the 
Wallington Estate, Sir Arthur Middleton, the owner of the Belsay Kstate, 
suppressed all licenses in his possession, aiul to-day lielsay is a model village. 
The population on the 1S91 census was 260. 

Writing in reference to this district, a well-known gentleman states : — "As to 
lielsay and Prohibition, I may say that there has not been a public-house for over 
twenty-five years, and the improvement is very marked. On the neighbouring 
estates of Sir John Swinburne, Sir (ieorge Trevelyan, and Sir Wm. Blackett, there 
are no public-houses, so that we have an area of about one hundred square miles 
without this curse. The people are industrious and generally well oft*. Another 
important fact, you don't meet a policeman every time you choose to take a walk, 
and I believe there is not a policeman within this area except at Bolam, and he is a 
private constable. At several of the adjoining places in this district where there 
are public-houses, of course you have the policeman also. The difference is so 
marked that I fancy inider the Veto Bill the publican could not get into our 
Prohibition area even if he wished." 

Another is the Marquis of Waterford's estate at Ford ; this is one of the 
richest spots in historic associations and scenic beauties in all the countryside, and 
it has long been carefully nurtured by the noble residents of the famous castle, 
whose whilom master, John Heron the Bastard, by his murder of Sir liobert Ker, 
the Scottish Warden, precipitated that war between Fjigland and Scotland which 
led to the defeat of James IV. by the Earl of Surrey at Flodden Field. The place 
now forms an ideally blissful Arcady, and the picturesque castle is almost the 
only relic left to remind one of those fonner turbulent times. The residents have 
enough and to spare, living contentedly without a wish to bring back the public- 
houses that are no more. The population on the 1891 census was 1,435. 

Previous to 1883 no public-house existed in Hartbuni, but at the request of 
the villagers a license was granted, and a public-house existed for about 26 years ; 
before the establishment of this house it is recorded " that Hartbum was a quiet 
little village," but owing to the disturbances which followed, the Vicar laid the 
full facts of the case before the owner (the late Henry H. Atkinson, of Angerton), 
and urged him to close the place, which he did in the year 1859, since which time 
Hartbum has been a Prohibition village, and has returned to the quietness which 
reigned before the drink trattic was established. The population of Hartbum on 
the 1891 census was 505. 

Neither in North Seaton village nor at the Colliery arc there any public-houses, 
and no attempt has been made to estiiblish one ; l)oth are quiet and respectable. 
By the last census, this Prohibition district contains a j)opulation of 1,996, the 
bulk of whom are miners working at the colliery. 

On the extensive estate of the Earl and Countess of Carlisle all public-houses 
have been closed with marked advantage. There are several villages on the estate, 
(me of the largest being Hallbankgate, in which place, before the public-house was 
closed, a direct voti? of the inhabitants wjis taken, and by an overwhelming majority 
(more than four to one) the i)eople themselves decided that intoxicating liquors 
should not be sold in their midst, and the public-house was, therefore, closed. We 
understand that the Vicar of the parish wa.s much opposed to the Prohibition of 
the Liquor Traftic, declaring that he was a "drinker of beer, wine and spirits." 
We are informed that " Hallbankgate is much improved since the closing of the 
public-house." 
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Ulgham is another Prohibition village. In 1888, the license of the "Anvil 
Inn'' was given up and the premises transformed into a Temperance Hotel. This 
change was mainly due to the £arl and Countess of Carlisle and their agent, the 
late Mr. Stephenson. As to benefit, the "village is more orderly, notably on 
Saturday evenings, on which day men used to come to drink from the collieries 
near, causing great disturbances. Not long before the license was given up, the 
policeman was nearly killed in one of these Saturday night rows." The present 
position of this district is additional evidence that Prohibition is of great value, in 
the fact that order and quietness has taken the place of noise and riot. The 
population at the 1891 census was 695. 

The Newcastle Daily Chronicle gives the following testimony in favour of Pro- 
hibition : — " As at Ford, as at Cambo and Scot's Gap, as at Belsay, so at Throckley. 
But there is a difference. The former places are rural villages devoted to 
agriculture and the peaceful pursuits of the coimtry. But at Throckley, only six 
miles west of Newcastle, the hum of modern life is distinctly heard, and the quiet 
seclusion of the other Prohibition estates mentioned is wanting. It is a place no 
less ancient, however, than the rest, for it dates back further than the ancient 
city of Newcastle. When William the Conqueror's eldest son Robert led, as far 
north as Falkirk, the expedition which was principally memorable from the fact 
of his founding the New Castle upon the Tyne during his homeward march, and 
the real conquest of Northumberland began, the county was parcelled out among 
the warriors who helped to win the victory at Hastings. Throckley, however, 
with other sundry small places, remained in the hands of its Saxon proprietor. 
There had been people at Throckley long before this, and a very fine ancient 
British barrow at Dewley, which is now considered part of Throckley, is not yet 
obliterated by the plough. Dewley, it may be recalled, was one of the places 
where Creorge Stephenson, the great locomotive engineer, lived in his early years, 
while he was married at Newbum, of which parish Throckley is a part. It was 
not far from Throckley, it is said, that Martin the painter selected the view 
over the Tyne towards Wylam for reproduction in his picture, *The Plains of 
Heaven.' 

" Prohibition has existed at Throckley for some thirty years, since the starting 
of the colliery. Formerly there were two public-houses. Now the sale of drink is 
prohibited on all the estate, which is leased by the colliery company, and on the 
land which belongs to Greenwich Hospital, and which was formerly owned by the 
ill-starred Derwentwater family. Not only can the inhabitants not buy drink, 
but they may not keep dogs or pigeons, and so gamble on the result of rabbit- 
ooursing, greyhound-racing, or pigeon-flying. It is estimated that the number of 
inhabitants now reaches close upon 2,000, and for a pit village it is claimed that 
in the orderliness and prosperity of its people it is second to no other in North- 
umberland and Durham. More than half of the miners are total abstainers, for 
the prohibition of drink, dogs, and pigeons keeps away those that are inclined 
thereto, and the result of the repulsion of these free-livers is a sort of artificial 
selection of steady workmen, who have in the course of years formed themselves 
into an industrious, peaceable and thriving community, as is evidenced on every 
hand. The Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist Chapels and the Church (which is 
an ofishoot of that of Newbum, the head of the parish) are all well attended, ahd 
the ministers and clergy report that the number of men they find attending 
morning service at these places of worship is quite exceptional. The miners are 
equally good in turning up for work in an efficient condition on Monday mornings — 
guiltless of * after-damp ' from any Saturday and Sunday potations — and it is 
said that Throckley Colliery leads all the collieries of the county in this respect. 
Fortunately in regard to work the pit is one of the most regular in the district, 
having worked eleven days per fortnight for several years past, and the men earn 
an average of 5s. a day. At the excellent and commodious British Schools there is 
an average attendance of 500 scholars, and the Board of Guardians at Ponteland 
is called upon to pay the fees of only three. Pinching poverty is almost unknown 
in this hefUthy and well-conducted village. 
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" One of the plainest manifestations of the thriving character of Throcklej is to 
be seen in its Co-operative Society. The members' share capital amounts to over 
£14,000, and each quarter's sales exceed £8,000, while it pavs a dividend averaging 
3s. 8d. in the pound. Beside the handsome block of store buildings in which its 
business is carried on, the Cooperative Society has built at a cost of about £1,500 
a large and handsome hall of corrugated iron on a brick foundation. The build- 
ing is handsomely fitted up inside, and contains a smoking room, a reading room, 
a billiarrl and games room, and an entertainment hall with accommodation for 
nearly 600 persons. Members of this institution, which is also carried on on 
Temperance principles, obtain for a small fee valuable social privileges, and in the 
winter a biLsy round of entertainments of various kinds is kept up almost nightly. 
During the summer, too, these entertainments .are not entirely suspended, and 
every pay-day a ball is held, which is carried on merrily into the small hours like 
any city dance. This does not end the Society's enterprise, for it has bought a 
piece of land adjoining the highroad on which members have built eleven cottages, 
costing a sum of £2,640. These the owners do not themselves occupy, for they 
are pitmen living in colliery houses rent-free, but, having by their thrift become 
small capitalists, they have adopted this manner of investing their savings. It is 
the exception for members of the Co-operative Society to withdraw their quarterly 
dividends, and nearly every member has a tidy little sum to his credit in the 
Society's books. Others of the miners have bought from the Greenwich Hospital 
Tnistees plots of half an acre of land on part of which they have built houses, and 
they employ their leisure in cultivating these little estates ^nth considerable skill. 
The rows of miners' houses are verj- neat and clean, and all the gardens fully 
worked, while several occupants have erected small greenhouses therein, and 
others have built stables and sheds and arc the owners of horses, traps, and carts, 
which they let on hire or use for adding to their incomes. 

" On what is known as the Bank Top is the Mechanics' Institute, in which are a 
reading room and recreation room, the latter containing a billiard table and 
facilities for playing other games. In the summer time a large flower show is 
held, managed by a committee of working men, and the members of the Co- 
operative Society promote a leek show, which is held in the Co-operative Hall, as 
a counter attraction to the leek shows held at the public-houses in the neigh- 
bouring villages. The Mechanics' Institute members also hold picnics during the 
summer, as rival attractions to those of the inns, so that, taking things as a 
whole, the Throckley people contrive to get for themselves plenty of recreation, 
amusement, variety, and excitement on strictly Temperance principles. Full 
employment is found for three abstinence societies, each flourishing and with a 
good membership continually at work — the Good Templars, the Rechabites, and 
a branch of the British Women's Temperance Association. Possibly one active 
cause of the maintenance of Prohibition in Throckley, more potent, perhaps, than 
all the efforts of the proprietors of the colliery, is the existence in the village of a 
perfect water supply. The Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company have 
filtering beds at Throckley, and they supply the village with water of a quality 
that is not obtainable at every mining village in the North of England. This is 
a great and exceptional advantage, and must be held to supplement very materially 
the efforts which have been made by all parties to make Throckley a striking 
instance of the beneficial results of the application of Prohibition in regard to 
drinking and other habits which militate against thrift and prevent the acquisition 
of comfort and independence amongst the working class inhabitants." The 
population on the 1891 census was 1,464. 
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The National Prohibition Convention of 1897 and the two 
preceding Conventions, held in London, in 1846 and 1862. 



1846* — Dr. Lyman lieecher, of sainted memory, for ever memorable as tlie 
preacher of Six Sermons on Intemperance, the father of noted sons, and a 
daughter of world-wide fame was present, together" with Klihu Burritt, the 
learned blacksmith, author of "Sparks from the Anvil," etc., and who wrote 
the introduction to the Report. He was the friend of peace, education, freedom, 
philanthropy, brotherhood, and when American Consul at Birmingham his 
services as a lecturer were in great request. He thus describes the character 
and mettle of the representatives and delegates to that World's Convention of 
1846 : — "To this centre (London) the men who had lifted up a standard against 
intemperance at its flood tide, had come. From beyond the seas they came — from 
the frontiers, centre and seaboard of young America. Men, grey-headed, and full 
of years and of the experience of years of doing and enduring in the ministry of 
Temperance, crossed the ocean with all its stormy perils, to give in their testimony 
before the earnest and true-hearted. Men of all professions came up from the 
people, the representatives of fifty millions scattered over the earth, speaking 
the same language and united by the same sympathies — ministers of the gospel, 
physicians, lawyers, editors, merchants, mechanics, and farmers ; men of all 
religious denominations and political parties met in that Convention, in an unity 
of spirit and an earnest singleness of purpose which the cause of Temperance 
must feel throughout the world. Witnesses were they all of the (talilean order 
of moral courage ; not statesmen, nor mighty, nor noble by the state virtue of 
genealogy, nor the orators or aspirants of the political forum. They were the 
earnest men of the times, of that energetic philanthropy which is abroad in this 
hopeful day, searching the lowest aisles and avenues of human wretchedness, 
letting the sunlight of salvation and human sympathy into the hovels of sick 
poverty ; men of great hearts and lowly minds, who ride, if ride they may, on the 
beast of the (iood Samaritan to rescue and succour. They were witnesses 
assembled from the four quarters of the globe to arraign a vice entrenched in the 
strongest habits of human nature and society, to indict the great prime minister of 
sin and death on earth, to which everything honoured of men had given it power 
and honour, to which religion had bowed, and the best graces of civilisation and 
refinement, of poetry, and the prose of common hospitality. If any person lack 
demonstration of the pith of these men, and of the courage which braced up their 
hearts, let him count the gin and beer-shops in any thoroughfare in London ; let 
him go and look into the crater of one of the huge breweries which deluge in brain 
soddening death more Englishmen in ten years than Vesuvius ever destroyed with 
its red lava, since its subterranean fires were first kindled. Let him go to either of 
these points of evidence, and he will understtuid the exigency of this high court 
convened in London by the social necessities of humanity. He will appreciate the 
energetic, ever-hoping faith of the witnesses and advocates at that moral tribunal, 
in their attempt to arraign and convict, at the bar of the world's conscience, the 
world's ruling passion -a custom of immemorial antiquity and universal preva- 
lence, a custom claiming every divinity of extraction and patronage, and fellowship 
with the sacred rites of religion, supplying the table of the Holy Communion from 
one end of the wine-butt, and the maddest orgies of the midnight revel from the 
other ; a custom claiming saints and lioly prophets as its patrons, from the moderate 
drinking minister of the Gospel of the present day, to Noah, who drank 
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immoderately of his home-made wine, claiming the Son of Man and His example 
and the precepts of His apostles in its favour ; claiming every throne on e&rth, 
every human potentate, the great, the good, the wise, to countenance its existence. 
Such was the custom, arraigned in its own citadel by the men of whom we have 
spoken. The evidence and the arguments were weighty and powerful, and they 
plead * like angels trumpet-tongued ' against the usurper. Heaven, earth, and sea, 
and the annals of universal suffering, crime and poverty, gave in their evidence — 
bitter revelations, facts of awful consequences. From the most distant regions of 
the race, from islands of the far ocean, from the four winds of heaven, from tribes 
of different regions and zones, from the deep mysteries of the human system, from 
garrets, hovels, and the homes of new-made widows, from shipboard, from river 
and the mountain, there came a tide of evidence, like the voice of many waters, 
against the great curse of the English race." 

Samuel Bowly, of revered and beloved memory, presided over that Convention, 
and taking part in its deliberations were the Rev. Dr. Jabez Bums, the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer (Rector of Hinton Charterhouse, near Bath), soon to become 
secretary to the National Temperance Society, and uncle to the distinguished 
Sociologist, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Joseph Sturge (the Birmingham philanthropist), 
James Teare, Thomas Whittaker, and many others. The question was gripped by 
that Convention ; it was considered more from social, physical, moral,' and spiritual 
aspects, than legislative or prohibitive. There were appeals to individuals, to 
conscience, to ministers, to Churches, but none to Parliament : and there is no 
record of lady delegates ; and amongst the records of papers and speeches, there is 
only mention of one paper by a lady, and she was the late winsome lecturer and 
charming writer, Mrs. Clara Lucas Balfour. As a writer of pure, nervous English, 
she is worthy to rank with lienjamin Franklin, Joseph Barker, William Cobbett, and 
Elihu Burritt. The title of Mrs. Balfour's paper was one in unison with her kind 
lieart and broad sympathies, " The Duty of Mothers." 



1862. — The (bnvention was held in Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
September 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. On the first day there was an aggregate meeting, 
at which letters were read from I^rds Brougham and Denman, Dr. Mackenzie, 
E. (•. Delavan, New York ; Robert Charlton, of Bristol ; and Rev. Dr. Spratt, of 
Dublin ; followed by addresses from the president of the Convention, Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan ; Joseph Thorp, then president of the British Temperance League ; and 
James Houghton, of Dublin. Joseph Thorp, in that Convention, was president of 
the Historical and Biographical Section, and James Houghton was president of the 
Band of Hope Section. Thirteen papers were read in the Historical and Biogra- 
phical Section, by English, American, (-anadian. Nova Scotian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Scotch, and Irish writers. One paper was by the late J. 0. Thornton, of Bristol, 
on " Joseph Eaton and the Temperance Movement in the West of England." The 
British Temperance League has good cause to remember Joseph Eaton, for no one, 
living or dead, ever contributed so generously to its funds. Eleven papers were 
read in the Educational and Religious Section, among the writers being the 
great thinker of the Temperance movement. Dr. F. R. Lees, and the late Dr. 
(iaie, and the Rev. Wm. Caine, M.A., Dr. Burns, John Paton, and others. Dr. Cale 
was the first clergyman to join the United Kingdom Alliance — no tongue was 
more untiring, no efforts more persistent and successful in gathering funds ; the 
doors of his house swung inward in loving welcome to every poor, wandering agent 
in the West of England. The Rev. Wm. Caine, M.A., is well remembered, not 
simply as the chaplain of Salford (iaol, but the scholarly and devoted expositor 
of Biblical Temperance ; his books now are highly prized. John Paton, of 
Barrhead, Scotland, a learned, logical, philosophical shoemaker, read a paper on 
the "Educative Power of Law." He had a simple, honest, rugged, manly nature, 
great mental power, and a big, kind heart — a Scot through and through, but true 
first and always. Six papers were read in the I^nd of Hope Section, those by 
the late Rev. (i. W. McCree and Mrs. Balfour being specially valuable. The 
proceedings on the second day were commenced witli an address by Edward 
Jiack house, of Sunderland, the president of the Social and Sanitary Section ; 
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followed by Wm. Harvey, J. P., of Salford, the president of the Economical 
and Statistical Section ; also an address by Dr. McCiilloch, of Dumfries, 
president of the Scientific and Medical Section. Twelve papers were read in 
the Social and Sanitary Section — ranging from public-house clubs to the 
treatment which the nation should adopt towards dipsomaniacs. A paper on 
the " Unholy Alliance " was read by Miss Florence Hill, of Bristol, depicting 
vividly a woman's conception of the alliance between hospitality, festivity, 
and alcohol. Mrs. Wm. Fison furnished a paper on the relation between 
Temperance and Sanitation. Seven papers were read in the Scientific and 
Medical Section, on "Alcohol in Relation to the Nerves," "Does Alcohol 
Arrest Waste and Save Tissue," "Alcohol, Publicans, Medical men, and their 
Victims," "Alcohol not Needed as a Medicine," "Treatment of Disease with- 
out Alcohol, " The Medical Profession in Relation to Abstinence," " Continental 
Intemperance in Relation to Insanity and Suicide." All these papers are of 
marked merit, and in the main were presented by the medical stalwarts of that 
time and occasion, Drs. Mudge, Bennett, Higgingbotham, Collenette, together 
with Professor Kirk and Dr. Lees. In the Economical and Statistical Section 
there were eleven papers presented, our friend Dr. Dawson Bums being well to 
the fore with two very valuable ones, bristling with facts and figures, evincing 
then, as now, his great aptitude for dealing with the economics of the question. 
The Rev. Thomas Hunter, M.A., Mr. George Ward, then of Leeds, now of Canada, 
read papers in the same section. On the last day Mr. Wilfrid, now Sir Wilfrid, 
Lawson, M.P., as president of the Political and Legislative Department, gave an 
address ; then no less than thirteen papers were read in that section ; the writers 
were from Australia, Upper Canada, Holland, Nova Scotia, America, Scotland, 
and England — there were also twelve supplementary papers not read at the Con- 
vention, but inserted in the Report and volume. There was one sermon preached, 
and that was by Dr. Gale, in St. Botolph's Church } and one public meeting, in 
Exeter Hall, presided over by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, and addressed by Dr. Lees, 
W. Lawson, M.P., Joseph Thorp, J. P., Baron Lynden, Rev. Chas. Garrett, and 
others. It was a most significant landmark in the history of the Temperance 
reformation — a complet^ oneness of soul characterised the entire proceedings; not 
a solitary jar, not a petty personal jealousy disturbed for one moment that assembly. 
Many hundreds of men from many lands, localities, ranks, and professions, were held 
for three days in happy unison, all absorbed in the common cause, all toiling alike 
in earnest self-abnegation and generous rivalry, inspired by the loftiest and 
purest motives, one in spirit, in principle, and in policy. The Convention, at its 
last sitting, adopted in silent thankfulness the following resolution : — " That 
the Convention desires to record its sincere and solemn thankfulness to 
Almighty God for the cheering evidence of success which has attended its 
important deliberations and public assemblies, and does hereby give thanks unto 
(lod for that success." A system of devolution was adopted at that time which 
allowed of nmch being done, more sections than one proceeding at the same 
time. A very sparing recognition was given to women as representatives or 
readers of papers, but a practical phase of the philanthropy was shown in the gift 
of X200 to a fund in Lancashire, at that time passing through the dark days of 
the cotton famine. 

1897. — The Convention at Newcastle ditt'ered very largely from the two 
preceding ones: first, in the full uiujuestioned recognition given to women, as 
e<|ual and efticient helpers with men; and, second, that the day of longer waiting 
had gone, and Prohibition must be considered exhaustively, secured speedily, 
and applied as efficiently and extensively as possible. The papers had all a 
practical bearing, and there was not the slightest disposition to temporize, and no 
resolution was altered, save in the way of greater strength. 

The Convention was large, fully eleven hundred names were sent in from the 
English counties. Scotland was niunerously and powerfully represented. "Stands 
Scotland were it did" is an old remark; she stood well forwanl in that Convention 
in papers, in discussion, and in number and quality of her representatives. Ireland 
and Walee were also well represented. 
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Earnest advocates from many parts were present during the previous weeks, 
stirring up interest and addressing meetings, not only indoors, but even in hail 
and rain outdoors, about a himdred preparatory district meetings being held. 
Largely attended demonstrations were held on Saturday and Sunday, and Tem- 
perance sermons, services, and meetings were very numerous. The Hon. and Very 
Kev. .1. W. Leigh, D.D., Dean of Hereford, Mr. Wm. S. (Jaine, J. P., Rev. G. 
Armstrong Jiennetts, B.A., and scores of others, all preaching or taking part in 
special services on Prohibition Sunday. 

Monday, April 5th, saw many delegates in Newcastle, and towards six o'clock 
they converged on Olympia, where they were received by the Mayor of Newcastle 
(Coun. J. Goolden, J. P.) and the Mayoress (Miss Goolden), assisted by the Sheriff 
and Mrs. Beattie, supported by the Mayor of Jarrow (Coun. George Johnson, J. P.) 
and the Mayoress (Mrs. Johnson), fully four thousand persons being present — 
delegates, guests, hosts and friends. There was plenty of greeting, handshaking, 
and conversation, amid the strains of Spencer's Steel Works Temperance Prize 
Band, which perfonned a musical programme with a vigour and finish that left 
nothing more to be desired. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson presided, and Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, gave an address of w- elcome, after which Mr. W. S. Caine 
proposed, and Mr. John Wilson, M.P., seconded, a vote of thanks to His Worship 
the Mayor of Newcastle, for the reception he had given, which was heartily carried 
and frankly responded to by His Worship. Then the great gathering settled 
itself to listen to the Presidential Address, which was long, humorous, and able — 
its points which wxre many and good being eagerly caught and applauded by the 
vast audience. 

For the consideration and discussion of papers, the Convention met in the 
Town Hall. The reading of papers was lively, and produced animated discussions. 

The first paper read was by Mr. Joseph Malins, C.C., of Birmmgham — subject, 
"Legislative Progress during the Past Fifty Years." It was a splendidly 
encouraging epitome, w^ell read, in a clear well articulated voice. 

The paper was followed by one from Dr. Lees, the veteran abstainer and Pro- 
hibitionist, on " The Last Decade of Temperance, and the Duty of the Coming 
One." It was a very able contribution to the literature of the movement, and adds 
another to the many obligations the cause owes to dear Dr. Lees. 

This paper was read by his old friend Mr. Charles Bell, of Redcar. The doctor's 
absence was regretted all through the Convention. 

"Existing Prohibition Areas in the United Kingdom" was efficiently dealt 
with by the Rev. Canon Hicks, M.A., Salford, in a clear, trenchant, and conclusive 
paper. 

Mr. John Hilton discussed the "British Local Veto Bills," and Mr. Caine should 
have dealt with "The Last General Election," but, through stress of other duties, 
the paper was not read. 

A paper was read by Mr. Fielden Thorp, B.A., York, on "The Rise and Progress 
of the Cause in Central Europe." The collection of information, the marshalling 
of facts, the comprehensive ac(iuaintance with the cause and its workers, the clear 
diction, and sympathetic utterances won for Mr. Fielden Thorp from the chairman 
a very high compliment, endorsed by appreciative references, and by the applause 
of the entire Convention. 

Then we were carried off to survey Prohibition in other lands, the Hon. General 
Neal Dow contributing a paper (read by Mr. Caine), "State Prohibition in Maine," 
packed with figures, facts, and statistics, and pervaded with that weighty common 
sense and that spirit of genial hopefulness for the future that well befits one who 
is proceeding brightly along his 94th year. 

Professor Hill, of Des Moines, Iowa, told us of "State Prohibition in other 
States." 

Mrs. Harrison Lee, described by the Newcastle Chronicle, as the " charming 
Australian lady," read a paper on " Prohibition in Australia." 

Papers were also contributed on " Prohibition in New Zealand," " Norway," 
" Canada," " South Africa," " Native Races," and " Fisheries m the North Sea," 
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" Municipalisation of Public-Houses " was in the hands of ex-Baillie Lewis, J.P., 
of Edinburgh. A better champion of the cause of tnie Temperance and Pro- 
hibition Scotland does not possess ; and the preparation and presentation of his 
paper showed all his old power, neither logic, dry humour, nor caustic criticism 
being absent. 

On Wednesday morning we had to consider how far proposals for the Prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic commended themselves to social reformers. " Socialistic 
Theories and the Liquor Traffic," by Mr. J. Martin Skinner ; " Drink and Com- 
merce," by Mr. S. P. Kerr ; " Drink and Revenue," by Dr. Dawson Bums ; 
" Drink and Wages," by Mr. Robert Knight, J. P. ; " Drink, Crime, and Pauperism," 
by Mr. Charles lioberts, M.A., were the titles of papers which preceded the most 
breezy discussion of the whole session. 

Some views advanced by Mr. Raper, which appeared to comitenance the 
municipalisation of the liquor traffic accompanied with the Veto, called from the 
Rev. C. F. Aked the most vigorous repudiation and the most scathing denunciation : 
" We will have no temporising ; " " We are not license reformers, we are license 
destroyers ; " " We will not be made partners in this * league of death ' and in this 
* covenant of hell ;' " " We will not make our appeal to cupidity and the lower and 
baser elements of human nature ; " and, as a parting word, " They enslave their 
children's children who make compromise with sin." The enthusiastic and general 
applause showed the feeling of the assembly ; and municipal partnership in the 
drink business was not referred to again. 

Hindrances to Prohibition were considered in Section IV., and papers were 
given by Mr. G. Blaiklock, on " Electoral Corruption ; " Mr. Edward Pearson on 
"Compensation;" "The Police," by Councillor Threlfall, J.P. ; "Corporation 
Ownership of Liquor Shops," by BailUe Chisholm, J.P., Glasgow ; " Gothenburg 
System," "Compromise," respectively by Messrs. Tom Honeyman and E. 
Wavrinski, M.P., of Glasgow and Sweden. 

We were told that in Glasgow the Corporation had accjuired no less than 34 
drink licenses, every one of which have been allowed to lapse. " Do you know 
how we did it ?" remarked a Scotchman. " We sent the right men to the Council 
— we voted as we prayed." 

Many other papers were prepared and read, and the concluding section was 
devoted entirely to Women's work in the cause of Prohibition. The Hon. Mrs. 
Eliot Yorke presided. Papers were read by the Lady Elizabeth Biddulph, Mrs. 
Harrison Lee, and others. Madame Sterling (the noted contralto), Miss E. L. 
Connell, and Miss Hallie Q. Brown (a coloured lady) all contributing their remarks. 
In some senses, the last session was the best ; the attendance of the public was 
larger, the Town Hall being filled. 

At its conclusion, a farewell meeting was held, presided over by Mr. Chiw. 
Roberts, M.A. Thanks were heartily voted to all who had in any way contriliuted 
to the great work of organising and carrying through so great a work ; to the good 
people of Newcastle and Gateshead, and other places contiguous, for their abundant 
and generous hospitality ; to the trustees and ministers for buildings used and 
opportunities given and aid rendered ; to conductor and choir ; and especially 
and emphatically to Messrs. (iuy Hayler and George Tomlinson, to whose 
indefatigable exertions the striking success of the Convention was so lartjely due. 
The labours of the hon. secretaries indeed were great — their courtesy and willing- 
ness to serine and oblige most marked and conspicuous. No vote of tlianks was 
ever better bestowed or deserved than the one to tlie hon. secretaries of tlio 
Convention of 1897. 

Demonstrations crowding the Olympia were held each night, speakei-s of great 
power being present each night — Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Canon Barker, Messrs. 
J. H. Raper, Joseph Malins, Leif Jones, and many more ; Dr. Spence Watson, 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Durham, Dr. G. W. Kitchin presiding. 

A pleasing feature each evening was the singing of an efficient choir, and the 
wonderful singing of Madame Antoinette Sterling, who hushed and charmed and 
excited to the highest pitch of enthusiasm the vast audience. Madame Sterling is 
not only a finished and successful singer, but is a convinced abstainer-, ^l\^ 
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attended the sittings and spoke twice, attesting her great sympathy with all 
phases of the great movement. 

The notices in the local press were comprehensive each day, illustrated with 
photos of leading workers. With one paper there was an evident effort to belittle 
the gathering. But after all it was a gathering that represented very largely 
faith, great courage, and moral power. The liquor traffic is strong in cash, 
in custom, in social status, and great political power ; but what of that, if 
civilisation and humanity are to win, it will have to be defeated. And under the 
heat and burden of the controversy, the inspiriting words of the eloquent and noble 
American poet, W. C. Bryant, may be appositely remembered : " Never have I 
seen any course of right steadily pursued without public opinion coming round to 
that cause, and crowning those who pursued it with glory and triumph." 

J. S. 
"I have not seen, I may not see 

My hopes for man take form in fact ; 
But God will give the victory. 
And in that faith I act."— Wkittiet\ 
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PRESIDEN TIA L A D DRESS 

Delivered on Monday, April 6th, 1887, at the Civic Reception and 
Demonstration, in Olympia, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 




»iK WILFRID LJiWm 



•Sir WiLFKiu Uws<»s, Ilart., M.l'. (I'reHidcnt of 
tlic (.'onventioii), delivcml hiii addrcHH, IxriiiK 
LiithiisiuHtically received by the inimeiisc ftiidiaiuc. 
Hv 8aid he considered it a Kreiit hunoiir to he mhed 
to give the presidential a/Jdreiw at thiti Conferenee, 
which, so far as he could judge, was the largest, 
the moMt ioflueiitial, the mutt represeiitaliTC, and the 
moitt enthiuiaatie which the great Temperance refomi 
had ever drawn together. He was glad that it ha') 
been convened at Neneftntle. NeweaHtle htid had 
inaDy distinguished advocates of Temperance in its 
bounds. He looker] at the namoi in the hajl^Kew- 
castle, Charlton, Dodds, Mawsrin, and many more, and 
he remembcrcl the great work which they had d'me, 
so that they might say of them that, " Although they 
are dewl, they yet speak." fHear, hear) If they 
looked, too, they would find the name of .Mr. Jrweph 
Cowen in the immorUl list of honour, the first founders of the L'niied Kingdom 
AUiiutce. (AppUiise.) Well, now, what were they met there for! They were 
not met to advo<»te total ahntinence. He darerl say there were a great many Uit»\ 
ahstaineni in the meeting— he saw a great many very sensible loiiking people— 
(Uiigfaterh— Mit that was not their direct object They were not there to deal 
with the Home for Inebriates : that was a grtat question just now, and he was 
»ery glad to see it making progress ; but they wtre not dealing with the elFect 
that night, but dealing with causes. Al-jve all, they were not there to lay down 
the law as to the ^le^t licensing system (hear, hear)- -they were not I'lcver 
enough to origiitate the proper way for dealing out poison Co the people ; hut (here 
were a great many people who thought they could do it, and many were there 
chat night, and they welcomed them. There was no reas-ni if the poison hi.d to 
be gi«en out that it should not Is; managed as well as possible ; but they ^dsn 
uked them to help them in getting rid of the cause itself. He snninied up rn a 
word what their policy was. Their policy was this. ■' Prevention is lietter 1 han 
core" — (hear, hear) — and that was why they were Prohibitionists, becans<> ihey 
believed, as Au aa they could believe anything, that nobody ever yet got drunk 
without drinking. (Laughter.) If they could stop drinking and the temptstinns 
to drinking they stopped drunkenneas. Let him go a little further, and he laid 
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down another proposition. There were three courses regarding alcohol. Some- 
body once said that Mr. Gladstone always saw three courses and took the fourth — 
(laughter) — but there was no fourth course in this matter. They might have free 
trade if they liked ; but really, as the Biglow Papers said, " that's an exploded idee," 
and he need not talk about it now, because if anybody said he w^as for free trade, 
and they began to cross-question him, they would find he was not a bit for free 
trade — he had always some reservation as to the man, the time, and the house — 
he was not really a free trader. Oh, how amusing it was last week when they had 
that Irish debate about the finances of Ireland. Of course, whiskey, the sale of 
whiskey, the consimiption of whiskey, and the taxation of whiskey came very 
much into that debate ; but whenever a great Statesman got near it, away he 
scudded over the thin ice as quickly as possible, and turned to some other 
subject. One man, Mr. Lecky — (hear, hear) — gave a good remark about it. 
Speaking with that charming grace and literary polish which delighted the House 
of Commons, he said when he got to the whiskey, " for my part I don't believe hi 
the saving grace of cheap whiskey." So much for free trade. Well, then, the 
next course was " regulation," and their law-givers for generations had known 
that the duty of law was to provide for the life, the health, the safety, and 
the property of its subjects; and they knew well enough that the liquor 
trade endangered all these, and they had been trying for centuries to 
carry on the trade without doing the damage which was incidental to it. 
They had tried, as they knew, to get good men ; they had succeeded very 
well. They had tried to get good houses ; they had succeeded very well. They 
had tried to make good arrangements to sell drink at this hour not that hour, this 
day not on that day — very good arrangements, he dared say ; at least they 
sounded very well. What had been the result 1 They knew when Mr. Chamber- 
lain left the Liberal Government he said that Government, of which he was a 
member, had made ** an awful mess of it." All he had to say about these licensing 
people was : they had been trying for 400 years to make the liquor traffic satisfac- 
tory, and they had made an awful mess of it. (Hear, hear.) They all knew that 
the drink traffic was the main factor in the crime, pauperism, lunacy, and the 
misery of this country. (Applause.) Their friend, General Booth, said, and he 
knew the poor of this country, that nine-tenths of the misery was caused by drink, 
and Mr. Gladstone — (cheers) — said in the House of Conmions — Mr. Burt heard 
him, too, so he had a witness — " that drink brought on this country the accunm- 
lated evils of war, pestilence, and famine." Now, then, after that who would say 
they " talked wildly ? " They were the mildest men in the world, and did not speak 
strongly enough on the drink traffic. He was trying to show them, as far as they 
knew and could see, what was the policy of the Govermnent— he did not mean 
this Government, all Governments — the policy of this State in presenting to the 
people those innumerable temptations which prevented their national sobriety. 
(Applause.) He could fancy that he heard people saying that was all wrong. 
" Go on the old lines of moral suasion," they said. Quite right. He had never 
dropped that. (Hear, hear.) But let him tell them what a man who was perhaps 
the most successful moral suasionist of any time said about this. He alluded to 
Father Mathew. (Applause.) He got the Irish people to abstain for one 
year from strong drink, and in that year he did more good than all the Home 
Rulers, and Ulster men, and Liberals and Unionists ever could do. But mark 
the effect. The State was at work all the time against him, and when all the 
excitement had died away, there were all these drink shops leading people back 
again to this abominable system. Just about that time the Alliance was formed 
to prohibit the sale altogether. Father Mathew said he hailed that with delight, 
for he was convinced that the eflbrt of no individual was strong enough to deal 
with this great question. (Applause.) When he talked about the Alliance being 
formed he was again glad that he was in Northumberland, for the first president 
of the Alliance was Sir Walter Trevelyan. (Applause.) At a dinner to Sir George 
Grey in this county he made the first reference to it. After referring to the 
abolition of the Com Laws, he said that in Manchester a league had been formed 
to save the people from a still greater curse and a greater evil. (Applause.) 
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When Sir Walter Trevelyan died they made him (Sir Wilfrid) their president. He 
must say it was the greatest honour that had ever been conferred upon him, and 
his only regret was that he had been able to do so little for this great cause. 
(*' No, no.") First, let him say that the Alliance was not an association limited to 
teetotalers. They believed that there were plenty of people who might even like 
strong drink themselves, but who had sufficient self-denial and benevolence to say 
" We won't insist on tempting our fellow subjects to drink." (Applause.) One of the 
foundation resolutions read — "That, rising above class, sectarian and party considera- 
tions, all good citizens should combine to procure an enactment prohibiting the sale 
of intoxicating beverages as affording the most efficient aid in removing the appalling 
evil of intemperance." (Applause.) They did not run down any other society. 
Let all other societies and associations go on. All they said was that, while they 
went on doing their good work, Prohibition was the indispensable supplement to 
clinch their labours. (Applause.) No sooner did they declare that policy than 
the hullaballoo began. They were called fools, fanatics, idealists, dreamers, 
extremists, impracticable politicians, purists, pharisees and manicheists, whatever 
they might be. (Laughter.) As they knew, he had been rather prominent in 
advocating the views of the Alliance, and had been called many names in conse- 
quence. He had often thought of offering a reward to anyone who could find in a 
dictionary any bad word that had not been used against him. (Laughter.) But 
what of that ? Abuse was not argument, and the more they were abused the more 
probable was it that they were in the right. (Applause.) The Alliance had never 
had a Bill of its own. He thought it once sketched a Bill, but that was long ago, 
before it was as clever as it is now. The Alliance supported any good Bill which 
was calculated to diminish the volume of the liquor traffic. (Hear, hear.) It 
supported his old Permissive Bill, and it supported his three resolutions. In 1880 
he succeeded in carrying the first resolution in' the House of Commons. It was 
simply in favour of people having a chance, in their own districts, to get rid of the 
drink shops the same as the landlords had. He carried that in 1880 ; he carried 
it again in 1881, and again in 1883. He used to improve on it as time went on — 
put a little more brandy into it. (Laughter and applause.) The last time the 
House of Commons declared it was urgent. That was in 1883, and here was 1897. 
That was the House of Commons idea of urgency. (Laughter.) Who seconded 
him? Why, he had on his right hand Mr. Caine, and on his left Mr. Burt. 
(Applause.) These were the two allies who supported him on these occasions. 
(Applause.) These resolutions had never been rescinded ; there they were still on 
the books of the House ; more than that, they iormed the basis of the Local Veto 
Bill which Sir William Harcourt brought in. (Applause.) The Alliance supported 
that Bill. (Hear, hear.) It was not all they wanted — (hear, hear) — but he 
always believed the half-loaf bread policy better than no bread, only it must be of 
good stuff. (Applause.) It must not be sham bread. (Applause.) But they 
recognised that the Bill was an earnest, honest, able attempt to carry out the idea 
that the people were better judges than the magistrates of their own wants, and 
ought to be allowed to manage their own affairs. (Hear, hear.) Now they under- 
stood the policy, and how the Alliance had got on. Now he wanted them to look 
for a moment at what were the forces for and against this just and righteous 
policy. Some people said Sir William Harcourt's Bill was dead. Well, it was like 
John Brown. 

John Brown's body lies mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul is marching on. 

(Loud applause.) And the principle of that Bill was a live and vital issue at every 
contest^ election in the kingdom. (Hear, hear.) Who were their enemies ! First, 
the trade. They were the richest band of monopolists the world had ever seen. 
The hope of their gains would be gone if the Prohibitionists carried their measure. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, they were, of course, against the Prohibitionists. And 
here let him pay a tribute to the trade. He said their conduct in op{)osing the 
Temperance reformers was manly, straightforward, and candid. For what did 
they say t They said "Our trade is our politics. What do we care for Home 
Rule? What do we care for the State Church? What do wo care for Voluntary 
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Schools? When we do use our political power it is to put money into our pockets." 
He liked having men like that. He knew what they were about. How much 
better they were than the people who went out to Africa to murder the natives, 
steal their land, rob the gold mines, and tell them it was all done for the sake of 
the Empire and in the interests of civilisation. (Applause.) A good honest, 
straightforward licensed victualler who declared that his pocket alone was what he 
cared for was an honest man compared with these abominable hypocrites. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, then lately — he wanted them to look fairly at this, and see how 
stron«; the forjes were against them —they had formed limited liability companies, 
and got an enormous number of people to take shares. They were all interested 
in tlio drink traffic, and that formed a very great difficulty. The drink bill, as Dr. 
Daw8on Bums had sliowu them, was not diminishing. It was going up, and an 
enormous sum was being expended on drink. He did not know that all the 
spenders of this were enemies; they were victims at any rate. And then there 
was tlie multitude of ignorant people who associated drink with happiness, even 
still. The stupid people were very formidable. He thought they were almost as 
fonnidable as the interested people, for he remembered what Mr. Disraeli once 
said about stupid people. Mr. Disraeli was attacking the Government, and he 
said "I don't think the Government intend to do wrong, but who can contend 
with the machinations of an uncontrollable stupidity." (Loud laughter.) He (Sir 
Wilfrid) believed the biilk of the community were with them, though some of the 
religious bodies were not with them. They could not shut their eyes to the 
subscriptions and gifts which the good brewers gave them. (A voice : "Shame.") 
Sir Wilfrid, resuming, said : No, don't say sliame : have you (turning in the direction 
of the intruder) ever got a gift from a brewer? It is most difficult to be impartial. 
He dared say, he proceeded, that they had heard of the jury who tried a man for 
stealing a pig. VVell, the case was as clear as daylight against the man, but the 
jury brought in a verdict of "not guilty." After the case was over the Judge 
asked the foreman : " How was it that you brought a verdict like that ? " " Well, 
my Lord," said the Foreman, " You see every one of us had had a piece of the 
pig.'^ (Loud laughter.) Well, then, the newspapers were rather against them 
still. They recognised the importance of what they (the reformers) were doing, 
but they could not be with them. He would quote from a paper published in 
Newcastle that morning. It gave a splendid accoimt of Temperance work. It 
said : " No nobler cause ever enlisted the aid of tongue or pen. It is alike 
l)enevolent and patriotic, practical and pnicticable. It touches us at all points of 
our everyday life, and is pre-eminently a (juestion of morals, civilisation, and 
liberty." Could they have a better or more eloquent accoimt of the Temperance 
movement? And then a little further on in the article it said : " But whatever 
fate befalls such legislation " (such as that they were advocating, the removal of 
the temptation to all this misery and crime) "we are against it." (Slight laughter.) 
He merely quoted that as an illustration of how the newspapers went on. Then 
there were iinnunerablc and very good j)oliticians who were against them. They 
could not set to work to get a measure like theirs passed for they had so many 
other things on liand. (Laughter.) He was not blaming them at all. Some said 
their great object was to maintain tlic Union, to maintain the C/hurch, to maintain 
the army — to niaintiiin the \yooT landlords like liimself, and pay their rates for 
them. (Laughter.) Those were great objects, and they wanted to carry them 
out. Quite properly patriotic men did what tliey could for their country — and 
themselves. (Ijiuighter.) And so tliey said to the drink seller "Come over and 
help us and no harm shall come unto you." He was not there to blame them. 
By tlieir own consciences they stood or fell, but he said it was by such a union, 
combination, and strategy that liquor was triumphant at the polls at the last 
election. (Hear, hear.) What Mr. Chamberlain called " the swollen tyranny of 
the liquor traffic " was consolidated and put into the position of power it was now 
in. (Hear, hear.) Now for friends. Who was for local Prohibition ? He believed 
almost all the great Temperance associations — (liear, hear) — the enormous number 
of Cliristian Churches and denominations ; and though he mentioned the newspapers 
before, he could say there was an increasing body of tlie press writing and working 
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for them. (Hear, hear.) Then they had, as Mr. Caine had pointed out, one of 
the greatest political parties for them. That was very encouraging, for the Tories, 
after all, were only belated Liberals. (Laughter and applause.) Then there was 
another very encouraging thing ; so many people were in favour of prohibiting the 
sale of liquor to black men. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) The Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, told a deputation in 1888 that he and his Government supported 
the conmion effort by which this " miserable traffic" could be restrained. The 
" miserable traffic " was selling liquor to black men, and he said : " We will press 
it in season and out of season, because we believe that a vast amount of human 
happiness and misery depends upon the course which these negotiations take." 
So there they had Lord Salisbury. (Laughter.) He had gone away to France — 
or somewhere. (Laughter.) He was not ill ; he was working in seiason and out 
of season, day by day, to prevent drink being sold to black men. (Laughter.) 
And he for one wished him " God speed " in his retirement. (Laughter.) He was 
happy to say that the Liberal leaders were as earnest about stopping drinking 
among white men as Lord Salisbury was for stopping it amongst black men. After 
the General Election an attempt was made to get the Liberal leaders to run back 
from their policy, but it had failed. (Applause.) Nobody could tell him of 
any one of the great Liberal leaders who had said anything to show that he 
w^ould run back from the policy of Sir William Harcourt's Bill. (Applause.) 
If anybody could show him any one who had done so he (Sir Wilfrid) would 
promise to look after him. (Laughter.) People talked about the Temperance 
policy being dead. That was all rubbish. The party that took up their policy 
had since the General Election succeeded in winning four seats from its 
opponents, and every one of these seats had been won by a candidate who 
declared in favour of the public and against the publican. (Applause.) There 
was Mr. Burt's friend and his friend, Mr. Sam Woods, at Walthanistow. (Applause.) 
Over that result the political world was staggered and astonished. They could 
not make it out how that great change had come about. But what did Mr. 
Woods himself say after the poll had been declared, and before any one could get 
at him — (laughter) — before he had time to water down ? (Laughter.) When the 
election was fresh upon him he was asked by an interviewer, " To what do you 
attribute your triumph 1 " and he replied at once, " To the Temperance vote first." 
(Applause.) They might depend upon it that some people did not like it. Their 
policy was the guiding matter in most of these elections. Show him the candidate 
who would go down to any Liberal constituency and say he was against the policy 
of Sir William Harcourt's Bill and he (Sir Wilfrid) would eat him — (laughter) — 
that was if he got in. (Renewed laughter.) To sum up he said they had against 
them the awful power of gold, which was more powerful in this country at the 
present moment than it had ever been in the history of the world. They had 
against them the stubborn forces of prejudice and a dense mass of ignorance, but 
in spite of all that they had held their own, and had never gone back. (Hear, 
hear.) For the last twenty years there had been no legislation carried to benefit 
the trade. The legislation, if not very extensive, had been more in their favour 
than that of their enemies. Why, then, was their need to despair ? A few months 
ago he read something in a book by Dr. Richardson — (applause) — who said : " It 
is not a battle which will last many generations, because our alcoholic opponents 
must give way. They fight wildly, trusting to their numbers, wealth, and 
influence. In another age it will be thought wonderful how the battle could be 
fought at all, and alcohol will fall into historic oblivion, both as a food and as a 
medicine." Sir Wilfrid went on to say that theirs was a duty to proclaim the 
truth that alcohol was, as Sir Andrew Clark said, the great " enemy of the human 
race." Their duty was to turn neither to the right nor to the left till their fellow- 
countrymen shoidd believe their report, and l>elieving it, summon up counige, 
independence, and manliness enough to shake off this most cniel and oppressive 
system, which now degraded and endangered tliis great and glorious nation. 
(Loud applause.) 
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At the conclusion of Sir Wilfrid Lawson's address, the Rev. Canon Hicks 
(Manchester) moved : — 

"That the Convention tenders to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M.P., its 
hearty thanks for his admirable Presidential Address, and for his past services 
to the Prohibition movement, both in the country and in the House of Commons. 
The Convention prays that he may be spared to lead the Prohibition forces 
to that victory which would bring in its train happy homes, social regenera- 
tion, induHlrial improvements, commercial progress, and true religion." 

The Rev. (J. Armstrong Bennetts, B.A., (London), seconded the resolution, 
which was adopted with great enthusiasm. 
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HISTORICAL AND LEGISLATIVE. 



The Opening Sitting of the National Convention for the Prohibition 

of the Liquor Traffic took place in the Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

on Tuesday Morning, April 6th, 1897, commencing at 10*30. 



Mr. R. Pearson (Manchester) said he had been requested to announce 
that the practice that had always been followed in these Conventions would be 
observed on this occasion, and the meeting would be opened with silent prayer. 

A few moments of silent prayer then followed. 

PRESIDENT'S XNTBODUCTOBT BEMABKS. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawsox, Bart., M.P., said that perhaps they might be a little 
surprised to see him in the chair at that moment, when Mr. John Wilson was 
announced to take it. But he was only there to make a brief preliminary address. 
He supposed it was thought well to put him in the chair so that he might tell Mr. 
Wilson how to behave. (Laughter.) He (Mr. Wilson) came from Scotland, and 
they could not always trust Scotchmen. (Laughter.) He (Sir Wilfrid) was really 
there because he was nominally the President of the Convention-T-(hear, hear) — 
and being the President he supposed he w^as like the man w^ho started the horses 
in a race. (Laughter.) He was the starter. They made a start the previous 
night— (hear, hear) — and a pretty good start, too. (Hear, hear.) But they must 
remember for a successful race not only a good start was Important, but they 
must keep it up to the end. (Hear, hear.) He hoped they would be able to do 
so. (Hear, hear.) He had nothing to tell them except that they were to have a 
regular feast of the papers read. There was one by Mr. Joseph Malins — (hear, 
hear) — on Temperance Legislative Progress during the last Half-century, and they 
knew how trenchantly he dealt with a question. He was sorry to say that Dr. 
Lees would not be able to attend, but his paper would be read for him. Then 
they would have Canon Hicks. (Applause.) He would tell them something about 
Canon Hicks. (Laughter.) Mr. Whyte knew him well, and said he was a man to 
whom no consideration need be paid. (Laughter.) That was the greatest com- 
pliment he (Sir Wilfrid) ever heard paid to anybody, because it meant that Canon 
Hicks did not care one straw where he went, what he did, or w^hat was done to him, 
so long as he did something to help on the Temperance cause. (Applause.) Then 
they would have Mr. Caine — (applause) — and he was going to talk about the last 
General Election. (Applause and laughter.) He would be much mistaken if Mr. 
Caine did not say things that would make their hair stand on end. (Hear, hear.) 
Then there was Mr. Hilton, who would talk about "The British Local Veto Bills." 
and Mr. Fielden Thorp about " The Rise and Progress of the Cause in Central 
Europe "- -which very few of them knew anything about. (Laughter.) That 
exhausted the programme for the morning. He thought they would be satisfied, 
and would not be like the boy at the school feast. When the feast was nearly 
over, somebody said to him, " Well, my boy, I hope you have had all you want." 
" No, I have not had all I want," was the response, "but I have had all I can eat." 
(Laughter.) Now, they had a long programme to get through, and it only 
renmined for him to call upon his friend Mr. John Wilson to take the chair, and 
behave as well as he could. (Applause and laughter.) D 
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^^-— — —- ». Mr. John Wilson, M.P. (Govan) then took the 

/"^ *^S. chair, remarking that he was afraid they had made a 

/ \ bad exchange in surrendering the chair of the witty 

f \ Baronet to the plain M.P. — and, all the same, a 

U. ■ «^ \ Scotchman to the backbone. (Laughter and hear, 

t" ^P" ' \ liciir.) He thanked them for giving him the oppor- 

' ■ ■ ' tunity of being the first uhaimian of the Convention. 

In Scotland they hod their own I^cal Veto Bill, much 
n the lines of the Rnghsh one. Only last session 
., . „f Parliament they were fortunate in seuuring the first 

\ '^^j^ ^^A / place on the Purliauieiitary [wtper of April 29th. 

^^^M^^ _^^^^^^^ This was u Wednesday, and the (iovemment, so much 
^PP^H^^^^^^^V afraid of the Scotchmen taking the matter in hand, 
^^^^^^^^^^^ liiirked the whole thing by saying they wanted the 

^^^^^^^^r time for their own business, and taking it. That he 

^^^^^ thought verv bad usajp.-. (Hear, hear.) The United 

MB. .1. wii,-*(i.v, M.r. (ciuvAN) Kingdom Aliiance had a Kill down for Wednesday finit, 
but they surrendered that opportunity to the sup- 
porters of the Scotch Dill. What had the (ioverument done agahi t Determined 
to burke the qu^tion, they said, " We will rise on Tuesday afternoon, and these 
people who want the Temperance legislation will be put out of Court. That waa 
really the position of the Government at the present time ; they had no sympathy 
with them in this matter, and referred them to a lloj-al Commission — who knew 
wlien it would end ? (Hear, hear.) They were met to discuss the historical and 
legislative aspect of the question. So far as Scotland was concerned their Veto 
Bill was one of three clanses — (1) Prohibition, (2) reduction of licenses, and (3) if 
the people wanted neither, the status quo. They did not want to interfere with 
the liuenses at all, or the machinery for granting thcni. All these things they 
would let go by the wall. All they wanted was that the people should have the 
jKJwer by statute to protect tbeniselves and their families from being overridden 
with the licensed houses, which were a temptation and a snare, not oidy of the 
y<iung {)euple, biit also of the old. (Hear, hear.) It was many long years since 
the Temperance ijuestion took hold of -Scotland. It was in IK.^0, or therealmuts, 
that the first Temjjerance Association was formed at (Jrecnock, presided over by 
a well-known nion, .Mr, Uiudiip, a member of the first refonned Parliament. And 
things had gone on until throughout Scotland there was not a parish in which 
there was not a Temperance Association. (Applause.) 

It might not be known in England, but the .Scotch people all knew that 
wherever a plebisi.'ite had l>een taken on this questiim it had jjone in favour 
of the Local Veto fiafty, in jntuiy instaticcs with a large majority. That ))eing 
HO, they were anxious to have placed on the Statute BiM>k a Bill giving to the 
residents in all districts, where opiniiin was ripe enough, an opportunity to try it. 
He 'lid not say that in every jdaee in Scotland the Iy>cal Veto Bill would be 
triumphant, but there were manv ]tlaccs where it would be, and these, no doubt, 
would have the effect ,>f leavening t!ic others. There were many parishes m 
Scotland where there was at the present moment Prohibition, but that Prohibition 
was lint by the will of the people. It was by the will of the landlords, and surely, 
if the landlords could prohibit the existence of licenses on the estate.H where they 
were resident, Iiecause they did not want the evil to la- seen, the same right should 
l>e given to the jKKir man to protect his family. (Applause.) He thought they 
would a;^rce with him that the meeting on the previous night was a great success. 
It was creditulile to Newcastle that there w;is snch a large gathering to listen to 
the ['resident of the U.K.A. (Applau.se.) They were very anxious all over the 
country ti> stand by the .Mliauce- even m Scotland, where they took their stand 
on the prineijilc of the Peruiissive Hill. All the Temperance AssiKiations in Scot- 
land weri' working in a friendly way to the Bjinie end. (Hear, hear.) He had to 
say to this gathering that he stood there representing nearly all these associations. 
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It was the pride of his life, aud he hoped it always would be, to be connected 
with this great work of Temperance reform ; and, if he did not live to see complete 
success, he hoped that those who would come after him would never budge an inch 
until there was placed on the statute book a law giving everyone in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland an opportunity to vote as to whether they would have licensed houses 
in their neighbourhood or not. (Applause.) The other week one of the eminent 
professors in surgery in Edinburgh, speaking at a meeting, declared that he had 
never taken any active part in Temperance or intemperance, but, in diagnosing 
the position in the country, he said that about 60 per cent, of the people of Scot- 
land were temperate drinkers, 20 per cent, were teetotallers, and the remaining 
20 per cent, were abusers of drink. They all knew that the population of this 
land was about 4P millions, and this authority gave 8 millions — 20 per cent. — as 
abusers of drink. Even allowing half that number, he would ask what man there 
was who could stand by, remaining indifferent, and see 4 million people going 
down to a dninkarcj's grave. Was it not time that this country considered, in all 
its fearfulness, the enormity of this? He trusted that they would never haul 
down the flag that they had unfurled to the breeze during the last 50 years 
until the power they desired had been conferred on the people, and there was an 
opportunity for the country to rise in industry and prosperity. (Applause.) 

Mr. Guy Hayler (Hon. Secretary) moved that the following committees be 
appointed : — 

BUSINESS COMMITTEE : 
Mr. J. Malins, C.C., Birmingham (Chairman) ; Rev. Jas. Clark, Manchester ; 
Rev. A. B. Tebb, Newcastle ; Rev. (i. A. Bennetts, B.A., London ; Mr. Leif Jones, 
Na worth; Miss M. E. Docwra, Miss F. Balgarnie, London ; Mr. J as. Wh^'te, Man- 
chester ; Mr. W. Bingham, Mr. J. M. Skinner, London ; Mrs. McKinnon, Dumfries ; 
Mr. W. Williams, Southampton ; Mr. H. Hibbert, Bradford. 

CREDENTIAL COMMITTEE: 
Mr. T. Honeyman, Glasgow (Chairman) ; Mr. J. R. Hogg, C.C, North Shields : 
Mr. F. Cowley, London ; Mr. W. Pearson, Leeds ; Mr. C. Pinhom, London ; 
Mr. E. C. Brambley, Bristol ; Mr. G. Shires, Derby ; Mr. J. R. Weatherill, Oxford ; 
Rev. J. Thomley, Sheffield ; Mr. D. McMillan, Simderland ; Mr. C. W. Garrard, 
Ix)ndon ; Mr. Thomas Berrie, Glasgow. 

PRESS COMMITTEE : 
Mr. R. Mackay, Glasgow (Chairman) ; Mr. F. W. Dimbleby, J. P., Richmond, 
Surrey ; Mr. W. W. Tumbull, Bristol ; Mr. J. Newton, Norwich ; Mr. H. J. Osboni, 
London ; Mr. W. Wilkinson, Belfast ; Mr. R. A. Jameson, Manchester. 

Mr. G. W. Sharman (Sheffield) seconded, and the resolution was adopetd. 



FRATERNAL GREETING. 

Mr. Guy Hayler (Hon. Sec.) read the following from the American Anti- 
Saloon League, Washington :— 

To the National Convention for Advocating the Prohibition of the Liqiuyr Tt^fficj 
to be held at NeiccoBtle-on-Tyney f>th to 9th April, 1897. 

(3rCCtin0 — On behalf of above National Federation of the Anti-Saloon 
Forces of the United States of America, we wish the Representatives of the 
Temperance Organisations of the United Kingdom of (Jreat Britain and Ireland 
great grace, and a full realisation of the blessedness of unity. 

We cannot hope to " see eye to eye " in everything ; but we can iniite as to 
thoee fundamentals upon which we do agree, and oppose a solid front to our 
united enemy. This done, it only remains to " go forward " unitedly until the 
licensed grog-shop at least is crushed out of existence. 

We have the honour to be, your comrades against the Saloon, 

H. PRICE, President. 
15ih March, 1897, JAS. L. EWIN, Secretary. 
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TEMFESAHGB LXaiSLATIVE FBOOEE83 DUBDia THE LAST 
HALF CEHTUBT. 

Itr Jii^EF-H MaU5)s, CC, fJ.C.T., IXDETE^DE^T ObISX OP GooD TKMPLAB& 

SoMK peiBWis, ioclading eren eome membns <rf Pariiament, 
sooietinies uwert that dunug nearlj bmlf a centuir of P&r- 
liamentaty ftgitatiou the Temperance BeformeTs have achiered 
little or nothing in the way of iiecurmg legislative eoactmente 
for the restrictiou of the Traffic in Intoxicating Drinks. 
My purpose i» to liriefly indicate what has been achieved in 
thia dtrectitni, and then to leave it to others to say whether 
our pathway has been paved with repulses or whether we 
art; not almost an ever victorious anny. 

It was ID 1853— -about forty-four yeare a^^o — when the 
Tcuijjerauce movement called into existence the L'xited 
MM UA1 IV (■ r T KisoiKiM Almaxce for the suppression of the Liquor Traffic. 
Ever siuce that time the Alliance has been at the fnuit as « 
jNilitical force which, though pledged to, and ever working for, the total sup- 
jiruiKi'iii of the Liijuor Traffic, has always befriended every sound proposal for 
Tcni|M:ranc(; LegiHlatio:i in any direction. During the few yeans preceding 1853 
H»Uif;Uiitig ha'l l>eci) done by tli'-- -4cl of 1848 which practically extended to the 
I'nittil Kingilom th^ provisions of the Metropolitan I'olice Act of nine yean 
tiefore, whereby public houses were closed ou Sundays till 1 2'30 a.m. ; but a far 
KTcater advance had l>ecii made by passing the " Forbes- Maclienzie Act," for 
■Scotland. 

Accordingly, in 1854, Sunday Closing in Scotland tiret came into operation. 
AlHiut the time this At-t nus passed, the tax on Scotch spirits was equalised with 
tli'it of Knglund, and this proliably aHected the cousuuiptiou, hut the great decrease 
must be nmiidy attributed to this Act. During the four years before the Act, the 
Si;()tcli cousuuiptiou of spirits was 27,8-20,268 gallons, but this diminished by 
ovtr .I.OOO.OOO gallons during the four years after the Act. Within ten years after 
the Act the total decrease in IScptluud under Sunday closing was 15,000,000 gallons, 
u'liilc Kngland and Wales (lieing without such }^unday closing) increased their spirit 
c^onsuMiptioti by 20,000,000 gallons during the same ten years. The Scotch con- 
victioMs for SuMilay druiikenneaa during the three years preceding the Act were 
■t.O^J^, but during the three years following its enactment they were only 1,466. 
I inier thiM Act /if/nii. ft''/'- travellers can only be served on Si md aye at hotcb, all 
other lieing "six day" licenses. Thus (.llasgow now has (besides 310 "off" 
licenses) 1 , 1 4.'» " oii ' licensew, liut only twenty of these (Iteing hotels) can sell at all 
ou Siiiulays, and only to Imiuifi'le travellerH. 

In 1866 Mr. CbarlcM Huxt<i!i, a great brewer (afterwards M.P. for Maidstone), 
ixiiitribute<] an finonymmis article to the Xorth Hrititli Remew, proposing almost 
(Mniplcte -Sunday closing: early closing on week nights; the non-payment of wages 
in public liouseH, and a ]K>wcr to localities by tive-Hixths uiujority to veto the sale of 
intoxicants. 

lu 1866 the I'nitcd Kiiig<lom Alliituce awarded their First I'rize of lOOguineaa 
to Dr. !•'. It. Lee.i for Ills fjimons jm/e es.iny, "An Argument for the Legislative 
Suppn'snion of the Liijuor Tnitbc,'' ivhicli 1ms hiul an Immense circulation. 

In 1867 the I'niteii Kiiigdo:u Allinuce Annual .Meeting hrst adopted and mu1>- 
Hciiuontlv circulated it draft of a suggested ['ennissive Itiil to permit localities to 
sujipn-HH the Liijuor Traffic when m minded. 

In 18S8 the duty on Iionie-nmde spirits in Ireland was assimilated to the duty 
In (ireiit Britain. This increased tax resultiKi in a decrease in spirit couHumptlou 
ill Ireland. 
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In 1869 the IsLB OF Man Lbgislaturb enacted the closing of drink shops from 
11 p.m. on Saturday till 6 a.m.. on Mondays; and in the same year a Royal 
Commission was appointed on the Forbes-Mackenzie Act — which had closed public 
houses on Sundays in Scotland. 

In I860 the Mines Regulation Act passed, containing clauses prohibiting 
payment of miners' wages in proximity to Licensed premises. The Irish Refrksh- 
MBNT AND WiNE LiCBNSB AcT passed, which prohibited Irish Wine and Spirit 
Licenses being got direct from the Excise, and required applicants to first get 
certificates from the magistracy. 

In 1861 Mr. Gladstone passed an Act giving Wholesale Spirit Dealers power 
to also possess a Retail License, but prohibiting the sale of Small Beer except 
under a license. " 

In 1862 the Scottish Public Houses Ambndm«nt Act passed, which, while 
giving Magistrates power to extend evening hours of sale under special conditions, 
gave further powers to suppress shebeens ; required the police to report public 
houses encouraging drunkenness, and made sham ^^ bona fide travellers" subject to 
penalty. 

In 1863 the House of Commons, by 141 to 52, votes, gave Mr. Somes leave to 
introduce a Sunday Closing Bill for England and Wales ; but refused it a second 
reading; The Royal Commission on the Army in India reported in favour of 
stopping the sale of spirits at canteens, military hospitals, barracks, and aboard 
ship. 

In 1864 Mr. (now Sir) Wilfrid Lawsoii obtained the first reading of his Per- 
missive Bill by a vote of 72 to 38. In the same year Sir (ieorge Grey's Public 
HousRS Closing Act was passed; closing Metropolitan Public Houses from 1 to 
4 a.m., and giving Towu Councils* in England and Wales power to do the same 
— which was done by 45 corporate towns before the close of the next year. 

In 1865 Mr. (now Sir) Wilfrid Lawsou secured the passing of a clause extending 
to Local Boards of Health and Improvement Commissioners the power, given in the 
preceding year to Town Councils, to close liquor shops during certain hours in the 
night. 

In 1866 no Temperance legislation took place, but a legal decision was given 
preventing publicans from selling liquors at fairs, &c., outside the licensing divi- 
sion in which their public houses were situated. 

In 1867| in the County Courts Amendment Act, it was enacted that no debts 
for ale, porter, beer, cider or perry, drunk on the premises, should be recoverable, 
nor should any security be taken for payment. 

In 1868 the English Sunday Closing Bill, for the first time, passed its second 
reading, and was referred to a Select Committee ; which, however, by a majority of 
one, reported against it. An Irish Sunday Cursing Bill was also referred to 
Committee, but got no further. 

In 1869 Selwyn-Ibbetson's Wine and Beer-house (England and Wale.s) Biij. 
passed, raising the ratal qualification for beerhouses ; and none IhjIow that stiuidard 
were again licensed — thus closing 300 beerhouses in Liverpool alone. The Act 
also decreed that applicants for these wine and beer retail licenses, hitherto 
obtainable from the Excise direct, must thereafter apply to the licensing magis- 
trates — who, however, should not have power to refuse certificates to those already 
licensed on 1st May, 1869, save for misconduct or the like the Benches to 
have full discretion to refuse new applicants. 

In 1870 Set.wyn-Ibbetson's License Amendment Act was carried, requiring 
brewers who wanted retail licenses to apply to the magistrates instead of having 
them at pleasure from the Excise ; requiring also registration of convictions of 
drinkscllers ; closing licensed houses against the sale of other articles during liours 
when drink-sale is forbidden, and emix)wering the police to enter at all liours any 
**on" or "off" licensed house to detect illegalities. 
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In 1871 a License Suspensory Act was passed, suspeuding for a jear the grant 
of any additional licenses. In the same year the Beerhouses (Ireland) Act passed, 
which so extended the Act of 1864 as to require applicants for renewals (as well as 
new applicants since 1864) to annually ohtain certificates from magistrates before 
they could get renewals from the Excise. 

In 1872 Acts passed prohibiting the payment of wages in public houses to men 
working in mines ; and Mr. Bruce's (Lord Al)erdare) Licensing Act passed, reducing 
night hours of drink sale throughout England and Wales. 

In 1873 no legislation was enacted, but the Law Courts decided that the grant 
of licenses by local benches was subject to confirmation or refusal by the Coimty 
Licensing Authorities. 

In 1874 Mr. Cross's License Amendme^it Act, while repealing some restrictions, 
imposed others enacting that drink licensed grocers must not keep open after the 
public houses are shut, and that bona fide travellers claiming refreshment during 
closing hours must be three miles from where they lodged the previous night. 

In 1875 no legislation took place, but the persistent eflforts of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson in Parliament, and of the Temperance forces outside had already so 
alarmed the Publicans that they had began to advance a plea for compensation 
on any compulsory cessation of Licensing ; but, on this subject, the Law Ma^zine 
and Be view for April of that year, made the following weighty declaration :-'— 

" There is no sense in which the term * confiscation ' can be applied with the least 
show of accuracy to the restriction of the profits of the liquor trade. To confiscate is to 
transfer private property as a forfeit to the State ; but here there is no transfer whatever, 
nor even the withholding of a right. The State acknowledges no right on the part of any 
citizen to sell intoxicating liquors. It strictly prohibits the practice to the whole com- 
munity because of its acknowledged tendency to produce grievous social wrongs, and then 
grants a special permission to individuals selected here and there for the purpose of 
ministering to the supposed wants of society." 

In 1876 the Publicans' Certificate (Scotland) Bill was passed. Some 
clauses diminished the checks upon existing trafi^ckers, but its main provisions 
extended to Scotland the English rule which deprived the Quarter Sessions of the 
power to grant licenses which the local Licensing Benches had refused. It also 
disqualified brewen^ and distillers from serving as licensing magistrates. 

In 1877 Meldon's Irish Beer-House Act passed, raising the rateable qualifica- 
tion of Irish beer-houses, and closing 557 beer-houses in Dublin. The licensed 
victuallers supported this suppression of the beersellers — without compensation. 

In 1878 the Irish Sunday Cix)8ing Bill passed, enacting Sunday closing 
throughout Ireland, except in Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Waterford, and Cork, 
where the opening hours were reduced to between 2 and 7 p.m. The result in 10 
years was a reduction of Sunday drimken convictions in these towns of 28 per 
cent., and throughout all other parts of Ireland, 40 per cent., while the spirit con- 
sumption dropped from 6,115,332 gallons in the year ending March, 1878, to 
4,954,438 gallons in the year ending March, 1888. 

In 1879 The English Sunday Closing Bill scored, in that an hostile motion to 
adjourn the debate on the second reading was defeated by 165 to 162, but no 
further division was reached. 

On June 18, 1880, Sir W. Lawson 's Local Option Resolution was adopted 
by the House of Commons for the first time by 229 votes against 203. It 
read as follows : — 

"That inasmuch as the ancient and avowed objecrt of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors is to supply a supposed public want, without detriment to the public welfare, this 
House is of opinion that a legal power of rcHtraining the issue or renewal of licenses 
should l)c placeii in the hands of the i>er8ons most deej)Iy interested and afibcted,namely, 
the inhabitants themselves, who are entitled to protection from the. injurious conse- 
quences of the present system by some eflicient measure of local option." 

In the same year Mr. Stevenson secured a vote of 177 to 139 in the Commons, 
in favour of a resolution for total Sunday Closing. 
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In 1881, the Welsh Sunday Closing Act, ori^uated by the Good Templar 
Graiid Lodge of Wales, was passed. In the same year, in the Irish Land Act, the 
following was inserted : — " The tenant shall not on his holding, without the 
consent of his landlord, open any house for the sale of intoxicating liquors." In 
1881, also. Sir W. Lawsson, by 198 votes to 156, in the House of Commons, 
carried his sBcx>yD Local Option Rbsolution, as follows : — 

*^ That in the opinion c»f this House, it is desirable to give l^slative efiect to the 
resolution passed on the 18th day of June, 1880, which affirms the jastice of local com- 
munities being entrusted with the power to protect themselves from the operation of the 
liquor traffic." 

In 1882 the Passenger Vessels (Scotland) Finance Bill was passed, to extend to 
river-passenger-boats the law prohibiting drink-sale on Sundays, which had become a 
great evil on these vessels. In the same year Mr. C. T. Ritchie, brought in his 
Beer Licenses Amendment Bill, to amend the laws of 1869 and of 1880, which 
had left the Licensing Benches no power to refuse an "off" beer license to new 
or old applicants. This passed, and gave magistrates power to refuse. It resulted 
in the refusal of renewals to thirty-four beersellers in Over Darwen alone, on the 
groimd that they were not needed by the neighbourhood. 

In 1883 Sir Wilfrid Lawson carried his third Local Option Resolltion, in 
the House of Cofaimons, by 264 to 177 votes. It read as follows : — 

" That in view of the great and grievous ills which the nation suffers from the liquor 
tniffic, this House is of ophn<^n that the power of removing the cause of these evils, by 
Honie efficient measure of.L<x^il Option, as recommended by this House of June 18th, 
1880, and of June 14th, 1881, should he entrusted to local communities at the earliest 
practicable opportunity." 

In the same year Acts were passed prohibiting the ptiyment in public houses 
of workmen's wages ; and prohibiting the use of drink shops or refreshment houses 
for Parliamentary Election meetings. 

In 1884 a Municipal Elections Corrupt Practices Act was ]>assed, prohibiting 
the use of public houses and refreshment rooms for Committee, purposes or meetings 
in MuuicipaV Elections. 

In 1886 the Commons nem. coii. gave Mr. Mcl^gan leave to introduce the 
Scotch Local Veto Bill, which proposes to empower voters in each locality to (1) 
prohibit all Liquor Licensing, or (2) reduce the number of Licenses, or (3) to 
prevent their increase. The Bill did not come up for a second reading. 

In 1886 the Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) Bill, framed to pro- 
hibit the Sa'e of intoxicants to children under 13 years of age, was passed -after 
the Government had impaired it by inserting ** for his or her own consumption." 
In the same year, when Sir Joseph Peases Bill on Sunday Clo.sin(j was in 
Committee, Mr. Stevenson got a vote of 115 to 100 to make it a total Sunday 
Closing Bill, but it did not come up for a third reading. The British and ('on- 
tinental Convention at Brussels, agreed to the supj)ressi()n of the Liquor Traffic 
in the North Sea Fisheries. 

In 1837 a Beer and Cidkh Truck clause was enacted prohi))iting the furnishing 
of l)eer, cider, ikc, to agricultural labourers as part-payment of wages, on pain 
of penalty up to JtlOO. A former Truck Act had prohibited such " drink-payments " 
to others, but that Act had not included servants in husbandry in its protection. 
In the same year the Scotch Early ('losing of Public Houses Act was passed. It 
empowers Licensing lynches outside towns of 50,000 inhabitants to close public- 
houses one hour sooner every night. Every bench thus empowered has closed all 
houses at 10 p.m. 

Ill 1888 the Habitual Drunkard.-j' Act |)assed. Mr. Allison introduced the 
English Local Option (Veto) Bill; Mr. Johnson intnKluced a threefold Local 
Veto Bill for Ireland ; Mr. McLagan's SroTrii Veto Bill passe<l its second reading, 
as did the Irish Saturday Early Ci^osiNd of Public Houses Bill. 
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The clauses of the Local Government Bill of this year, which proposed to give 
County Councils the Licensing Control, with power to reduce Licenses by compen- 
sation,' were frustrated ; the tremendous opposition of the Temperance Forces being 
strengthened by the timely decision in the Court of Queen ^s Bench, on Sharpe v 
Wakefield — proving that the Licensing Authorities had full judicial discretion to 
refuse " renewals " of Licenses. The prohibition of Election Meetings at Public 
and Refreshment Houses was extended to include County Council Ellections. 

A Parliamentary Committee reported in favour of an Irish Sunday and Early 
Saturday Closing Bill, to (a) apply Sunday closing to the exempted cities, (b) 
extend the honn ph travellers limit from 3 to 6 miles, and (c) close Irish public- 
houses at 9 p.m. on Saturdays. The House of Commons also passed a resolution 
to support Governnient endeavours to suppress the spirit trafl&c among native races. 

In 1889 the Government issued an order Prohibiting the Sale of Intoxicants 
TO Nativb-j of the 'South Pacific Islands ; and joined Germany and the United 
States hi a Treaty which Prohibited the Liquor Traffic in Samoa. In the same 
year the Commons, by resolution, denounced the Indian Oovemmental System as 
fostering the evils of the Opium and Spirit Traffic in India, and called for their 
abatement. In 1889, alsQ, the "Protection of Children Act" passed, prohibit- 
ing the employment of young children for performing on Licensed premises. In 
the same year the English Sunday Closing Bill, for the first time, passed its 
second reading. 

In 1890 the Government introduced a Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 
Bill which provided for setting apart annually £350,000 for England, £50,000 
for Scotland, and £40,000 for Ireland, to be allocated among publicans whose 
superfluous Licenses should, for the public good, not be renewed — the sum to be raised 
by an additional tax of 6d. per gallon on spirits and 3d. per barrel on beer. This 
renewed attempt to affirm the principle of compensation was met by the Temper- 
ance forces with the same tremendous opposition with which they had encountered 
the previous proposal of Lord Salisbury's Government in 1888 ; and in the end 
the Government had to abandon the proposal — though the additional Drink-tax 
was already impose^, aad was ultimately mainly applied to technical education. 
The Royal Commission reported favourably on the Welsh Sunday Closing Act. 
The Irish Sunday and Early Saturday Closing Bili., and the Irish Local Veto 
Bill passed their second readings. 

In 1891 the Welsh Direct Veto Bill passed its second reading by 187 against 
180 votes. The Irish Sunday and Early Saturday Closing Bill passed its 
second reading without a division. The House of Lords agreed to inquire as to 
further legislation for Habitual Drunkards. In the same year the Lords of Appeal 
gave their final decision in the case of Sharpe v. Wakefield, confirming that of 
the Queen 8 Bench in 1888, and of all the lower Courts. 

In 1892 the Small Agricultural Holdings Act was passed, including a clause 
enacting " that no dwelling house or building on the holding shall be used for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors." 

In 1893, for the first time in the history of this country, a Government 
Measure was introduced by Sir William Harcourt (as Chancellor of the Elxchequer, 
in a Gladstonian Ministry,) conceding the principle of Local Option by direct 
popular Veto. This was the " Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill." This did 
not apply to Hotels, Eating Houses, or Railway Refreshment Rooms. With these 
exceptions it provided that three years after a two-thirds majority of those voting 
had so decided, all other Licensed houses should close ; and whenever a simple 
majority voted for Sunday Closing of Public Houses, it should come into effect at 
the next Licensing Day. The Bill was read a first time, but did not come up for 
a second reading. The Welsh Direct Veto Bill, however, passed a second reading 
without a division — after the rejection of a Compensation Amendment by 281 
against 245. The Irish Sunday and Early Saturday Closing Bill passed in the 
House of Lords (with some modification as to Sundays) but was not reached by the 
Commons. A Clubs Registration Bill passed a second reading, and was referred 
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to a Select Parliamentary Committee, which took evidence and reported. Another 
North Sea Fisheries Liquor Traffic Prohibition Bill was passed, prohibiting 
the Liquor Traffic in the North Sea Fisheries. 

In 1894 Mr W. C. Anicry devised an amendment to the " Local Government 
Bill 1894," enacting that meetings of District and Parish Councils and Boards of 
Guardians should not be held on Licensed premises if other rooms are available, 
and it became law. The " Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act " passed, 
which, among other things, enables Magistrates to commit to Inebriate Homes the 
drunken parents of ill-used children. 

In 1896 Sir William Harcourt again introduced a Liquor Traffic (Local 
Control) Bill similar to that of 1893, with an additional option of reduction, and with 
abolition of appeals to Quarter Sessions; but it only pased a first reading. The Irish 
Sunday and Early Saturday Closing Bill again passed a second reading in the 
Commons, this time by a majority of 99. The South African chiefs, Khama, 
Sebele, and Bathoen, secured from Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, an 
undertaking that " White marl's strong drink shall not he brought for sale into the 
ceunt^y now assigned to the chiefs, a7id those who attempt to deal in it oi* give it atoay 
to black men will be punished. No new liquor license shall be issued, and no existing 
liquor license sluill be renewed. On the chiefs being presented to the Queen, Her 
Majesty said, " I am glad to see the Chiefs, and to know that they ix)ve my 

RULE. I CONFIRM THE SETTLEMENT OF THEIR CASE WHICH MY MINISTER HAS MADE. I 
FEEL STRONGLY IN THIS MATTER, AND AM GLAD TO SEE THAT THE ChIEFS HAVE 
DBTERMINBD 1X> KEEP SO GREAT A CURSE FROM THE PEOPLE." 

In 1896 a Royal Commission was appointed to take evidence and report upon 
the whole Licensing Question. Some of the evidence already taken renders it in- 
evitable that their report must recommend still stronger restrictions than at 
present imposed upon the Liquor Traffic, and some control over drink selling 
clubs. 

With such a record of achievements year by year, it is no wonder that though 
Temperance reformers meet with an occasional rebuff, they refuse to regard 
themselves as beaten out of the field, and are ever ready for another encounter. 
As for the movement generally, originated as it was among a handful of obscure 
people, scoffed as it was by a drinking community who prophesied its speedy ex- 
tinguishment, and written down as it was by a public press, which too well 
represented an unsound public opinion, it can now say with Shakespeare's King 
Henry the Fourth : — 

" 1 survive 

To mock the expectation of the world. 

To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 

After my seeming." 




NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 

THE LAST DECADE OF TEHPEBANOE WORE. 

By Dr. F. H. Lsks, F.S.A., Watford. 

I HAVE been asked to Hpeak to you on this topic 
eapetially, but I must preface my remarks by reforriug 
briefly to what happened in the five decadeii before, in 
order to Tindertttand what «e have achieved, and where we 
really are to-day. I speak from my own experience, without 
doguiatism, luid my views will of coiinte be accepted for what 
they are worth. 

In the early decade of the thirties, our advocacy was 
very simple — consistiDg of two propositions. (1) A great 
per^'ading evil is before us ; (2) there ia a way to stop it 
teetotally {which was au emphatic word in Ireland and 
Lancashire for completeness), namely, stop drinking 
intoxicants. 

What prevented ? Simply an ignorant superstition bom of convention and 
bulwarked by appetite. Objections were manifold, and all pointing to special 
attitudes of " opinion "—for there was absolutely no thought at all about the 
matter in the multitude of any class. Could we live without beer ? Some might, 
but how in hard work 1 or again. How when ill, could we be cured without it I 
And yet again. Could we be Christians if we rejected the article 1 Here our 
tipting opponents called in medical opinion, even political opinion (of people 
ansious to contribute to the taxes ! ), and learned divines who were supposed to 
understand the Bible lietter than we did, were summoned to silence iis. By and 
bye, the objection changed ^" ('an't you let the Bible alone 1 " 

All this set me — a boy of sixteen — a-thinking. One part of our highly 
educated family had Ijeen sadly injured by the " mocker' ^aiid so I became 
interested in the movement, and began to study the (piestion. I twlieve, being 
then a young law-student, I drew up the first memorial against granting Licenses 
from the Leeds Temperance Society, addressed to the nii^istrates about the year 
1835, when I first began to abstain from beer and wine as well as spirits. In 
1836 1 was first challenged to a public discussion with a Baptist Minister, who 
undertook to prove that Teetotalism was Irrational, Anti-Scriptural, and Suiful. 
Such was opinion at that period : a contrast to this day I At 18, lieing a great 
reader in history, philosophy, and law, I turned to the study of the Temperance 
question in all its ramifications, to chemistry, physiology, medicine, politics, 
ethics, and criticism. My thirty odd volumes, and some buudreda of pamphlets, 
and a score of oral discussions with doctors and ministers of the Uospel, were the 
final outcome — which work at least may serve to shew that Teetotalism is not 
merely the fanaticism of men of one idea, but a most comprehensive question 
involving all the possible interests of luunanity. That discussion in fact has done 
more to awaken thought and educate the people un diet and the tan's of life than 
all your Hliraries and mechanics' institutes pnt together — but for which we 
temperance advocates receive from the world, the press, and the State very small 
thanks, and even yet some insult and nnich affected sconi. Still good and wise 
men here and there respected and helped ua, aiich as I-Jirl Stanhope, Dr. Stanley, 
Biahop of Norwich, and above all the saintly Father Mathew, whom in 1843 
1 induced to visit England. He made the question, on moral grounds, a European 
wonder, and did more good for Ireland and the Irish than all the Parliaments 
l>efore or since. Our noble working men advocates stuck to their text with their 
living facta and their one axiom — as they stilt abide, inmiovable. For mj'aelf, in 
the forties and fifties, 1 had to deal with du7^ns of do:;tors, and hundreds of 
diuiccB- by pen and voice. 

At this periixl the I'nitcd Kingdom Alliance wan fonned, chiefly by the work 
of H good friend, Nathaniel Cartl, and its late lamented luul wonderful secretary 
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T. H. Barker. lu 1856, my Prize Argument on Prohibition was published by the 
Alliance, which convinced Cardinal Manning and other noble men, who greatly 
aided our movement. The public can't bear too much at a time, and are divis- 
ible into two classes — the sensible and the sensitive. Argument fits the one, moral 
pleading addressed to sympathy, the other. Both modes are necessary — and 
both are bad if exclusive or opposed. The fourth decade, both in America and 
here, saw the rise of a powerful revival — first the Washington crusade and second 
the Blue-ribbon enthusiasm — both had their day of success, and prepared for what 
may l>e called the National Movement, placed upon a large and more logical 
diirvey of the whole question. In that epoch we are to-day. 

The press of this country at large is more literary and cultured than formerly, 
but its writers are not more thoughtful, and what is worse, are not independent. 
They write to order — and the interests are for drink and debasement — not 
for truth, justice, and development. The wealthy interests and parties have their 
own organs, with large and paying circulation. We are not suflBcieutly rich, 
organised, or united, to have a great paper of our own in which our case shall l>e 
t^uly put forth. The Alliance News is our most efficient one. Nevertheless, it is 
Wonderful what vast changes have been effected in public opinion, in private life, 
and in political influence. In fact and argument we are the masters of the 
situation — but the difficulty is to get at the multitude and to destroy the 
interests. Still our victories should inspire hope, and a calm historical review of 
the past leaves no room for pessimism or despair. We are, I think, advancing 
with rapid strides to our ultimate victory ! The burdens consequent on the 
system, its miseries and disasters, are becoming too heavy to be borne, and 
thus Providence is slowly but surely evolving either remedy or — ruin. 

Doubtless the too exclusive attention to one particular phase of the move- 
ment, though inevitable, has its disadvantages ; neither the politicians nor the 
clergy are yet sufficiently educated. The first are often Philistines and the last 
are quite conventional. Hence the light does not penetrate deeply ; and their 
personal hobbies and interests become hindrances. This one-sidedncss has led to 
an Unholy Alliance of Beer and Church, and the fears of the traffickers to a 
combination which defeated the moderate yet wise measure of Sir Wm. Harcourt. 
Evertfthing moral, reasonable, and just went dottm de/ore the threatened interests. 
Yet those interests never had more reason to " fear and tremble" than to-day— 
like the slaveholders of the Southern States, whose obstinate selfishness, by the 
reaction it created, fixed their doom ; and just as surely as their first victory at 
BulFs Run foreshadowed their defeat at Gettysburg se shall our moral 
Omnipotence yet confound the knavifeh tricks of selfish politicians and ignoble 
monopolists. The fact that the Alliance policy is right, and that it has got a 
firm grip of the country is proved by the attitude of the nefarious trade itself. 
Witness the quietude of Mr. Buckingham's Committee of 1834, In contrast to the 
bitter animosity excited by Sir Wm. Harcourt 's Bill of 1895. 
- The aim of all the publican-politicians is, by " hook or by crook " — mostly the 
latter — to get in the wedge of "Compensation," and make monopoly legally entitled 
to it — contrary to English law — so that the /»Voe shall be so enormous as to shut 
out the hopes of a successful prohibitorj' vote. Even if you could persuade the 
tax payers to give to the interests already made wealthy by a monopoly which 
creates paupers, mad-people, and criminals, in a generation or two the example 
would be a premium to the renewal of the old system, out of which would 
spring the former evils, again to be got rid of by the same tardy and expensive' 
process. Philanthropy is spasmodic, and temperance advocacy is not hereditary 
or an establishment-nso, whatever else we do, let us not sow the spawn of another 
16th Century blunder, with its perennial tragedies. 

II. As REGARDS METHODS, a word or two. I think we have all the success we 
deserve. Man fails, but God never. His laws — for good or evil to us — invariably 
and invincibly are vindicated. Our failure, therefore, is due to our ignorance or 
inattention to His methods. Sometimes seemingly, " Knowledge comes but 
wiadom lingers." The n*ill is slack, needs enthusijisni and energy. Our moral 
momentum is not equal to the occasion — to the special hindrances before us : and 
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in our weakness we fall back into pessimism or despair. It is not more faith we 
need, but more knowledge to direct action and dissipate doubt. Whether we fail 
in part, or succeed in part, there is a reason, and that discoverable. The grounds 
of duty are always accessible ; and the secret of success is the fitting of our 
means to our ends. 

To do anything efficiently — easily and well — we must leani how. Knowledge 
is first, bringing conviction — courage is second — and organization is third. We 
must learn, by exercise, the use of our weapons, both of attack and defence. It 
is said of Prince Henry of Prussia, brother to Frederic the Great, that he never 
lost a battle. Why ? Because he never fought a foe who was stronger and better 
posted than himself. Now TriUh is stronger than Error — always provided that 
its supporters have courage and determination — and all have that who fully 
discern the fact of things and the truth of our position and our propositions. 

Much vague talk is current in .regard to * Union.' But true union of action 
must be founded upon union of thought — and in the present condition of the 
world it is often best to have sectional action. This avoids the waste of power in 
controversy, which, save with the wise and tolerant, spoils temper and obscures 
perception. In this matter let us avoid met<iphor8y which though sometimes are 
windows to let in light, are never the doors of solid truth. Thought and action 
are not welded together like metals under equal temperatures. Action follows 
thought : and only so far as the thoughts are like, will the lives and work agree. 
One man's thought stops at F., another at Z., but there is no necessary dis-uulon, 
so far as action is concerned they can walk together. A. goes for Sunday 
Closing with X, who goes for total prohibition — but both are united in voice and 
vote on the general question, while X goes on teaching the application of the truth 
to all time and place, as the only adequate and complete cure of the afficted 
people. The thing to be very carefully avoided, as 1 judge, is Ccnupromise of 
principle. Truth and Justice cannot be halved or quartered — they are absolute 
relations : and hence the attempt always ends in failure, and often in increased 
disaster. In the matter of infection and disease societv is wiser — because selfish- 
ne^s works for the truth. You don't tamper with disease as with drink — you are 
wiser for your cattle than for your kind. You at least endeavour to stamp-out 
the causes of rabies,^ anthrax, ahd cholera. The notorious compromise on slavery 
in the United States led to the punishment of a civil war, the loss of a million 
lives, and to the maiming of hundreds of thousands of soldier-citizens. I 
happened to be in the States when the signs of the coming conflict first appeared, 
and was hooted in a vast meeting for warning the people of the danger and 
pleading for the oppressed. That very year the United Kingdom Alliance was 
founded in Manchester. Some think that this led to premature political agitation, 
and so to diversion from what is called Suasion or per-suasion. I do not think 
so ; and at any rate it was an inevitable development. In reality, we had reached 
the available conscience of the community, and disappointment and pessimisum 
were developing. It was then necessary to teach why we failed to get further. It 
was because the factors of Causation were double : namely, ignorance and 
appetite on one side, and temptation and interest on the other. Argument and 
example might meet the first, but only law could remove the disease it created. 
We saw the wisdom of (•hrist's prayer as regards * Temptation'; and thus perforce 
we became Temperance Politicians. Now all the interests of vice — gambling 
betting, racing, impurity, speculation, and the sensuous pleasures — and the 
manufacturers of the poison that feeds and fosters all vicious conditions — 
were strong in Parliament and strong in Corporate bodies ; and at last, 
when our cause had again and again won its voting victories in the House of 
Commons, and our proposition was introduced into a Premier's programme, these 
interests of the evil one grew alarmed, condensed all their political aims and 
principles hito "Number one," — the trade and the trade only — and joining 
together, with an uprising of the slums, carried the last Ceneral Election, and so 
deferred all legislation by another inquiry. Of course this will be rectified — the 
Commission will confirm the old facts — and enlightenment and organisation will 
follow. All the powers of vital religion, of morals, and of industry, will in 
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due time assert themselves, and when our citizens become fully aware of the 
supreme importance of our movement, an enthusiasm will be aroused competent to 
combat and to conquer all the dark and selfish forces arrayed against us. The 
fruits of drinking have exactly followed, here and everywhere, in nature and 
quantity, the amount of the Drink Bill, impeding trade, increasing taxation, 
creating crime and madness, and of course must continue to do so, until 
the world's dream of luck shall give place to causation and divine order. Millions 
upon millions have been rescued — tens of thousands of families have been blessed 
— but for all that, millions more than ever have been and are being cursed. 
Our reward is those we save, and the guilt of the lost does not rest upon those 
who have faithfully done what they could. 

Doubtless vast advances have been made in our agitation, and improvements 
in our methods, our organizations, and our advocacy in general. Nevertheless, the 
time has come for enlarging our programme. The campaign needs to be carried on 
in a new direction. We are strong now. We must cease to be Apologists and 
become Protagonists. We must summon Society itself to appear in the High Court 
of the World's Justice. It says, " We believe in drink." Well, but we 
demand the grounds of a belief that fills our homes with misery and our cities with 
foulness, disease, and death. The only justification of Government is that it pro- 
tects man in the development of his mental and material faculties ; but centuries 
of experience have demonstrated that the drink traffic creates most of the 
crime, and gives less and less protection. Our opponents now use not 
only sophistry and evasion, but invective and misrepresentation in answer 
to our protests and appeals, and never honestly, fairly, or fully meet our 
impeachment of custom and the traffic. It is time that all this terminated, that 
evasions and hypocrisies and one-sided controversy ceased, and that our advocates 
rose to the greatness of the crisis and the occasion. We demand Justice, the 
greatest of all social conditions. There is treason in the city— in Parliament and 
in Press — and the gates of the Delhi of Drink are closed. Let us advance and 
storm them ; clear out the traitors, and establish Justice for generations, as a 
memorial of our piety, our patriotism, and our courage. " that the people 
would consider" is the language of the ancient Prophet — speaking for God — and 
it is for ever true, for Thought is Justice. 

The system of licensing a dangerous and not necessary trade, and of thus 
creating a vast monopoly, has utterly failed to satisfactorily regulate or reduce the 
evil consequences. They bulk out larger with every new development, and what 
the old drink traps did for the men, the new wine- and grog-grocer, refreshment 
rooms, and travelling drink delivery carts, are doing for the women at home. The 
teeming fruitage of crime, disorder, and insanity, with their heavy monetary 
burdens, is a contradiction of government and a mockery of justice. The perpetual 
changes of law are proofs of utter failure to lessen the evil, or destroy the trouble 
it deals with. The system is an anomaly in both thought and history. We do not 
license smallpox, infection or dog-madness, or sewer-disease — why thisi Our 
national policy in Exchanges is Free-trade, not license, free trade in goods, why 
not in drink ? If the traffic be fair, it should be free — if foul, prohibited — luiless 
the evil consequences can be kept from the comnnuiity. Tliat being iniix)ssible, 
gives the right of protection throufjh in'ohihitupn to every wise State.* 

The monopoly almost doubles to tlie purchaser tlie price of liis Poison 
drink — and from the wage-class alone absorbs ten niillions of jK)unds yearly as 
monopofy-price in growing bloated millionaires, members of Parliament, and lay 
and clerical shareholders in breweries, creating a selfish jK)liticHl interest liostile U) 
the commonwealth and influential on the (Government. Politicians and Statesmen 
(so called) become their tools, or in tlie event of showing their independence, the 
Monopolists l>ecome their enemies. Nor do the influences end liere. Tliey ramify 
everywhere, spoiling our mental ideals and weakening tlie power of conscience. 
Doubtless civilisation and social morals in a large class are growing, but in a vast 



* Free Trade, or Prohibition, is the only way to tunnel the ffranite IntereetR, which shut up all hoi>e8 of 
ebaoffe- One or the other must cut the knot ; and a sharp reme<iy must be applie<i. Free comi>etltlon would 
■oon effect the destruction of the Interests ; and an Increase of the evil for a while is better than perpetual 
rafferiag. 
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multitude of auother rank each generation witnesses the increasing degeneration 
of body and brain, the poison working its way into every avenue of life, while in 
the form of interest and limited associations its causes are seen at work in all sorts 
of men, from Premiers and Parliament down to the Watch Committees and 
Policemen of our corporate towns. The leopard cannot change its ^x/ts, 

I do not, however, at all despair. The multitude may go on degrading them- 
selves, but there is a large number of persons all round the globe who begin to 
perceive the danger and the method of remedy, and these are the intellectually 
strong and politically potent. As Savages are more numerous, but still weaker in 
the elements and energies of civilisation, reason will compel them to fight the 
enemy, and they will assuredly conquer, because they are strong in intelligence. 
It is a battle between brutal selfishness and the evolution of patriotism, civilisa- 
tion, and philantliropy — or the love of the best, for ourselves and for the children 
of the future. I stand by the Greek peasant, who leaving there children and the 
wife he loved to repel the Turk, said, " 1 love them — but what are they to the 
millions? I fight for their life and freedom as well." Our instincts for the family 
are also our love for our country and kind. To preserve the Individual we must 
not forget the Species. Selfishness must eventually perish, and love prevaiL 
We can either lengthen the reign of confusion by our ignorance and indifference, 
or by our wise activity prepare for the speedier advent of the kingdom of peace. 
This is our true responsibility. 



FIKST DAYS PKOCEEDINliS. 

EXISTING PROHIBITOKT AREAS IN OREAT BRITAIN. 

By Rbv. Canon E. L. Hicks, M.A,, Manchester. 




It ia amazing what prejudice has beeu raitsed 
a^iust Pfoliiliitiou by the conataut and vehement 
lutaertioii of the cue my, that our propoaikls are 
fanatical and impracticable. The friends of Per- 
missive Prohibition are described as if they were 
visionaries of the cloister, with no experience of 
affairs, and as if the plans they propose for improvm)jr 
human life were things never heard of under heaven, 
but the creation of a disordered brain. 

It is, therefore, an important, though humble, 
task to point out that Loud Prohibition, for which 
we HO urgerrtly plead, is something which already 
exists. It exists in our own land. It is an experi- 
ment whiuh has been tried again and again, and 
under singularly varied conditions. In all parts of 
RBV. CAKON E. L. HICKS, N.A. the Kingdom there exist at this moment numbers 
of local areas within which the common sale of 
strong drink has been effectually forbidden for a long series of years. Some 
localities arc niral ; some are urban ; some are larger, some are smaller in extent 
and population. In some, Prohibition has been at work for as long as thirty 
or forty years, in some for less, in many for even more. But however varied the 
conditions of the experiment, there is no variation in the testimony which comes 
from each area, and swells into an ever-accumulating volume uf proof, that the 
experiment of Local Prohibition is everywhere an unquestioned success, and 
productive of extraordinary benefits to the populations affected by it. 

It is found that the health, and wealth, and happiness of the people are solidly 
enhanced ; that their virtue and moral worth are greatly advanced ; that their 
homes become what homes are divinely meant for, the nurseries of happy childhood 
and the school of character ; industry and trade, education and intelligence, in a 
word, precisely those elements which make for progressive civilization as well as 
social peace, flourish and abound ; or to put it in a inore concrete and homely fonii, 
the pawnshop disappears, the school and church thrive, the policeman is not 
required, and even the doctor finds half his occupation gone. 

It had Ijeeii my hoj*, as it was my endeavour, to obtain, for this paper, a 
tolerably exhaustive list of prohibitory- areas within (ireat Britain. But I soon 
discovered the impossibility of the task. Many of the areas arc villages, more or 
less agricultural, but some industrial, which owe their immunity from drink-shops 
to the wise foresight of the local squire, backed up by the opinion of his 
tciuuits. Other localities constitute areas in densely- populated towns, within 
which the building covenants and leases have stipulated from the first, that no 
liquor-shops might be opened. Some few of these latter, like the Shafti'sbury 
Estate in London, and the Toxtcth Park estate in Liverpool, have l>ccome householil 
words with temperance reformers ; though our opponents often ignore their cxist- 
ence. Some of the villages too are well known. Messrs. Kichiirdson's industrial 
village of Bessbrook in Ulster, and Hoe (Jrcen, a pit village near .ManchesUT, are 
fannliar uanies, and deserve the attentive study of the social reformer. 

It was estimated by the Convocation of ('anterhnrj-* in its Ke]>ort on Intem{)cr. 
ancc and its remedies, in the year 1S69, that there were at least a thousiuid 
villages within this Province which were without a public-house, and were enjoying 
the advantages of Prohi)>ition through the finnness of land-owners. 1 know of 
uu return that is available since that date, but there is every reason to l)e]ievc 
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that the figure to-daj would stand as high as then, or even higher. And observe 
this omits all mention of the Northern Province of York. And who does not 
know that Scotland, Wales, and Ireland include large numbers of prohibitory 
villages, if only we could obtain returns and tabulate the evidence they aftbrd ? 
I shall probably be within the mark if I say that within the British Islands there 
are several thousands of prohibitory villages — communities wherein, though 
small in population, and little known to the great world, men are bom and live, 
and love, and toil, and where all the complex movements of human life 
are at work, without the presence of a drink-shop. Nor let the citizens of the 
busy town think lightly of the life of a village. It is the stream of vigorous 
humanity wliich has its fountain head in the village that supplies the national 
life. It is too often lost (I speak of physical vitality) in the Dead Sea of the drink- 
ridden towns. 

If we turn from the villages to the prohibitory areas in towns, it is most 
difficult to estimate their number. They are unquestionably less frequent, but 
this I can say, that in the pursuit of my inquiries I was continually hearing of 
urban localities till then unknown to me, and in different parts of the country, 
from which the liquor trade had been excluded. This was a pleasant surprise. 
It shewed what a strong force of Temperance conviction is at work in the land, 
and how ready the national mind is in this age to make social experiments of this 
nature. But I was less gratified to observe how little capital had been made by 
Temperance advocates out of these accumulating phenomena. If we are to out- 
master our enemy in argument, and disabuse the popular mind of his sophistries, 
it must be by an appeal not to mere emotions, however pure, nor to hopes, how- 
ever impassioned, but to the irrefragable evidence of facts. And to my mind there 
are no facts in the world so convincing, so obvious, so unanswerable, as the 
hundreds and thousands of prohibitory areas that exist round about us, in town 
and village, all over the land. And I cannot imagine any better service that our 
local temperance workers throughout Great Britain can render to the cause of Pro- 
hibition, tlian by obtaining accurate information as to Prohibition areas 
in their districts, and forwardijig the information promptly to the United Kingdom 
Alliance.* Such information should include a statement of the name and size of 
area, -the number and occupation of inhabitants, by whom Prohibition was intro- 
duced, and under what circumstances, the duration of the experiments, how it is 
regarded by the people and what are its general results. 

We are told, and the statement is made with significant emphasis in speaking 
to prohibitionists, that human society is a highly complex organism, that ite 
forces strangely act and re-act upon each other, that if we want to discover and 
eliminate the causes of poverty or crime, we must take into account the play of 
many forces, that we must not be empirics, and that no one remedy can be 
adopted by a sound thinker for evils so complex in character. Such warnings 
might have their meaning if addressed to the old generation of Prohibitionists 
who lived before modern biological researches and sociological studies had become 
matters of common knowledge. And yet let us do those great pioneers the 
justice of recognising the important and solid contribution they made to the 
science of social reform. But to the prohibitionists of to-day these monitions, 
however well-meant, seeai hardly appropriate. We are not forgetful of the play 
of social forces and the complex laws of human life. Prohibitionists do not live 
so fjlr away from the centres of light and knowledge ; we are not ignorant of 
recent economics ; we read and think and observe. Xon Uun aversus equos 
nostra sol juny it ah urbe. But we value experiment as well as observation as a 
method of Social Science ; and we maintain that nothing can be more scientific 
than to study the results produced in a comnmnity by so simple an experiment as 
the one we speak of. It interferes with no laws ; it imposes no sweeping 
restrictions ; education, religion, industry, we have them to work as before. 
Only we discover that the removal of one disturbing element — which abundant 
experience lias shown to be detrimental to individual life and happiness — proves 
in the case of a community to have enormous and far-reaching results. If these 
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results appear to some minds to be too great for ready belief, we challenge the 
most careful scrutiny ; we invoke more attentive stiidy. But we point out 
that what makes the alleged results more worthy of belief, is the fact that 
the good consequences of Prohibition are not the mere product of a better 
economic condition, or improved material environment ; they follow from the 
improvement of human nature itself. By prohibition, human virtue is sheltered, 
human life purified, and the capacities of man, as an individual and social 
being, are freed from terrible waste and outrage. Now it is the one wish of the 
social reformer to improve humanity. That is the key of the position. But alas ! 
as a rule it is the last thing he can hope for ; he has to be content with improving 
conditions, with contributory helps, with indirect influences, with experiments 
which may or may not avail. But the experiment of Local Prohibition adds to 
humanity at once new resources, and fresh vigour ; it makes a man a better man 
and sets him free to improve as he will, by legislation or otherwise, the rest of his 
social conditions. 

I conclude by mentioning some typical examples of home Prohibition. 

SOME TYPICAL PROHIBITORY AREAS. (a) RURAL. 

I. — The Kemble Estate, Wilts ; Its area is just over 7,000 acres and comprises 
five villages. The population numbering as near as may be 1,000, is strictly rural 
and chiefly engaged in agriculture. The Prohibition was gradual, at the wish of the 
farmers, with the approval of the labourers ; public houses, as they fell out of repair 
were gradually abolished by the owner, Mr. Gordon, and after his death by his 
widow and daughter. One public-house alone is now left on the whole estate ; 
namely the " Tetbury Road Inn," which formerly was close to the Station, and is 
on the high road between Tetbury and Cirencester. There are very few houses 
within 1^ miles of it. The results of Prohibition are seen in the absence of distress, 
and the superior social condition of the whole population. The people are comfort- 
able in their homes,' proud of their village, and good Church-goers It is hoped 
that the one remaining public-house, which is out of the way, may be removed. 
By special desire of the late Miss Gordon, no alcoholic drinks can be sold in the 
Kemble Junction Station, and Mr. Biddulph has erected a coffee tavern close by. 

2. — Wormleighton, near Leamington, Warwickshire, is a Village of about 250 
people, belonging to Lord Spencer. For many years it has had no public-house. 
An unusual air of comfort pervades the village, and the people are conscious of its 
superiority. I lived for 12 years as Rector of the next parish. We had three 
public-houses ; Wormleighton was the only Prohibitory village about us. If my 
people had possessed the Direct Veto they would immediately have done for them- 
selves what Lord Spencer did for his tenants, and would have made Fenny 
Compton, like Wormleighton, a Prohibitory area. 

3. — Roe Green, just North of Manchester, is part of the parish of Worsley. 
It belongs to the Bridgewater Trustees, and its inhabitants are entirely colliers. 
Many years ago at the request of the inhabitants, the Trustees closed the one 
remaining public-house, and Roe Green has been a Prohibitory area ever since. 
Population 700. Every visitor to the Village testifies to its cleanliness, its order, 
its uniform appearance of comfort. Many of the men have purchased or built 
their ot^ti houses. Their Churches and Chapels are well-supported. Rememljer 
that the people are all colliers. 

4. — Throckley, a pit village of 2,000 people, six miles west of Newcastle, has 
been a Prohibitory area for 30 years, and exhibits like results. 

5. — I now give particulars of the cost of pauperism in Brixworth Union, 
Northamptonshire. The Union includes 36 parishes ; has an area of 60,756 
acres ; its rental is £123,028 ; and its rateable value £104,865. The population 
is 12,186. 

Returns for half-year ending Lady-day, 1896 — 

Indoor paupers numbered 112, at a cost of £482 

Outdoor „ „ 99, „ £206 

Total ... 211 £688 e 
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There are in the Brixworth Union the following Prohibition areas by will of 
the landowner — 



Pariah 

Althorp 

Ciiurch Brampton. 
Coton 

Holdenbv ... 
Lamport ... 
Mawsley ... 
Moulton Park 
( )verstone 



Population. 

110 
180 

92 
209 
160 

10 

41 
239 



Rateable Value. 

£ 
2,685 
1,249 
1,008 
3,098 
2,723 

836 

713 
2,668 



Paupers. 
In. Out. 

— 1 

1 — 



2 — 



Total ... 1,041 £14,980 

The total cost of relief in Prohibition parishes was — 

Holdenbv ... 
Overstone ... 
Church Brampton ... 



3 

£3 15 
15 
4 



1 



£8 10 
The Prohibition population is 8 J per cent, of the whole 
Union. If it contained the same proportion of paupers 
as the non-prohibition part, it would cost ... ... £58 9 

But actually it does cost ... ... ... 810 







6 




£49 19 6 



Thus saving per annum ... 
Fn another form — 

Cost per head of i)op\ilation in Prohibition area is imder ... Os. 2d. 
„ „ „ Non-Prohibition area is over Is. 2d. 

As all are agricultural villages, they are existing under absolutely the same 
conditions and subject to the same influences. 

The landowners concerned are Jjord Spencer, Lord Wantage, and Lord Cliftpn. 

(/) URBAN. 

1. — Toxteth Park, F-.iverpool ; Population 60,000. Prohibitory since 1880. 
The success of this experiment is too well known to need further comment. The 
population is chiefly of the working class. 

2. — Coppice Estate, Oldham ; Population 8,000, as near as may be, prohibitory 
for many years, when the estate was laid out for dwellhigs by the Piatt family, 
whose mansion it adjoins. The rents vary from 3s 6d per week upwards. It is 
largely, but by no means exclusively, a working class district. Comfort and clean- 
liness alx)und. Houses are alwavs let. 

3. — In Leeds there is a prohibitory area, of which I lack particulars. 
4. -In the; middle of the district known iis Greenheys, Manchester, there is an 
area owned by a syndicate of Temj)erance men, who have introduced a Prohibitory 
covenant into every Icjwe. Though the population is only 2,000, yet the area is 
an interesting example as being surrounded by a non-prohibitory district. Perhaps 
owing to this contrast, its iiouses are always in demand. 

5.- -The Artizans, L-.ibourers, and (ieneral Dwellings' (/Om|)any, Limited. 

N?unos of Estitcs. 
Shaftesburv Park Estate, lUttersea 
Queens Park, Harrow Road W. ... 
Noel Park, WcmkI (Jreen, N. 
Leigham Court, Streathani, S.W. 
At various ** lilocks ' 

284. ^ .•^8,762 

The jK)pulation is mostly of working classes — artizans, 1alM)urers, porters, 
|K)stmen, constiiblos, messengers, niilway guards, clerks, itc. 
The Leigham Court EsUite is in process of development. 



Acreage. 


Population 


42.\ .. 


7,340 


76 


14,424 


100 


9,120 


66 


888 


— 


6,990 
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THE LAST aZNEKAL ELECTION. 

Bt W. S, Caikk, J. p., PRKiDByr of thb National Tempbbancb Federation. 

Thb General Election of 1895 was a very diBaatroua 
one for the Liberal party The majority of 40 by 
which they were returned to power in 1892 was tnmed 
into the overwhelming majority of 1 62 tor the Coalition 
party of Conitervativca aud Liberal Unionists. 

As Prohibitionists, wc have no immediate concern 
with the fortunes of either of tho great parties in 
Parliament, except so far as their policy, which they 
respectively submit to the country, affects the future 
of the Tcmperouco movement. In the 1895 election, 
liowcvcr, the fortunes of the Prohibition movement 
were linked inevitalily with those of t^e Liberal party, 
from the fact of Sir William Harconrt's Local Veto 
Bill being one of the most prominent «|uestioDS sub- 
mitted by tlie Liberal Government to the country, 
lift. w. B. cAiKB, J.p. With one or two rare exceptions, rare enough to lie 

only proof of the rule, the warm and enthusiastic 
support of the advanced Temperance party throughout the country was given to 
Liberal candidates. What 1 want to consider in this brief paper is wfaetber 
or not that support was a contributing cause to the defeat of the Liberal party. 

There are those who contend that it was eveu more than a contributing cause, 
and who ui^ that if the Liberal leaders had frankly thrown over the Veto as a 
hopeless fad, they would have won the election. The figures which I propose to 
submit presently are a flat contradiction of this ridiculous contention, and prove, 
on the, contrary, that almost every candidate wlio was personally identified with 
tho extreme sections of the Temperance movement did better, and not worse, than 
those who accepted the Veto as a mere plank in the Lil>eral platform, which was 
better covered up than left lure. 

There was, indeed, a host of contributory causes in the rout of the Liberal 
party. The internal dissensions aniong its leaders, following the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone, which afterwards led to the retirement of Lord Roselier}' ; the crude, 
undigested mass of bills which had never got beyond a second reading, and which 
puJixled and bewildered the electorate ; the rent which had taken place in the 
ranks of the Irish party, were, any one of them, enough to destroy the Liberal 
chances. I propose to show, by a careful comparison of the polls secnred by 
Liberals strongly and personally identified with the Veto, with the polls secured 
by Liberals not so directly smeared with it, in similar and surrounding con- 
Btituencies, that, as a matter of absolute fact, identification with the Veto secured 
better results in almost every case. 

There is, indeed, only one instance by which it can be even suggested that 
close identification with Prohibition of the liquor trade had any directly adverse 
efTect upon the Liberal vote, vii.. Sir William Harcourt at Derby. The man who 
is the beat judge of electoral defeat is the candidate himself. Sir William Harcourt 
has never ascribed bis defeat to his adi'ocacy of the Veto ; he bos never aliatcd one 
jot of his loyalty to its principle ; defeated at Derby on other issues than the Veto, 
he went at once to West Monmouth, where, staunch to the Veto, he polled 214 
more votes than were polled at the 1892 election for an exceptionally popular 
candidate. There is only one fair, and indeed infallible, comparative test of 
BUCceas and failure of a candidate in a Parliamentary election, viz., that of per- 
eeniage of the reffi$ter. 

Taking the entire Liberal poll of Great Britain, its percentage of the enlire 
registered electorate was just 36 per cent. Sir William Harcourt polled 38'9 of 
the electoTB of Derby, and 62 per cent, of the electors of West Monmouth, At 
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Derby he was subjected, not only to the ordinary attack of the Tory party, but to 
the costly, well organised onslaught of the liquor party of the United Kingdom, in 
which no expanse was spared, and all the methods in which that party are such 
adipts were put into operation. In spite of it all, he polled 8 per cent, better 
than the average of the Liberal party throughout Great Britain. 

Perhaps the two Liberal candidates who received the closest attention of the 
organised liquor traffic after Sir William Harcourt were Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
myself. I will take my own case first, because my constituency was a borough, 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson a county, and these peculiar methods of electioneering are 
much more easily applied in a borough constituency than in a county. 

In East Bradford the liquor party had for months previous to the election been 
organising for my defeat. One of their ablest agents, Mr. Biddlecombe, had been 
sent to take up his residence in Bradford, and w^hen the dissolution took place a 
complete organisation of the trade for electoral purposes had been formed, and it 
soon became evident that Mr. Biddlecombe had unlimited funds at his disposal. 
Not only had he secured the bulk of the advertising hoardings in the constituency, 
but on every available open space he built special hoardings of his own for the 
display of inflammatory and exasperating literature ; processions of sandwich men 
paraded the constituency day and night ; a separate and individual canvass of the 
electors was undertaken, with all the peculiar machinery aflbrded by public-house 
and beer-house. It has been reasonably estimated that £8,000 would not cover 
Mr. Biddlecombe's expenditure. If there was a case in the whole of Great Britain 
in which, if Temperance politics were a hindrance to success, putting the Liberal 
candidate away down at the very bottom of the average poll, it was surely at East 
Bradford. But what happened ? It is true that, with 170 other Liberal candi- 
dates, 1 was defeated, but so far from my defeat being unusually disastrous, my 
poll wiis far above the average of the country. I polled 39*5 of my registered 
electors, the average of the coimtry, as already pointed out, being only 36*0 for the 
entire Liberal candidature. But compare my vote with that of another division of 
Bradford, the Central, in which the Liberal candidate, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, was a 
man of far greater qualities than myself, a Cabinet Minister, deservedly popular 
with the working classes, with an imusual personal record of good work done for 
the people. He was left alone by Mr. Biddlecombe and his organisation, and 
ought to have polled far better than I, if the Veto was unpopular and liquor 
organisation worth anything at all electoral ly ; but Mr. Shaw Lefevre only polled 
38*7 of his register, as compared with 39*5 polled by myself. Another comparative 
test, though not so infallible as that of percentage of the whole register, is the 
decrease in the number of votes polled. Compare the results in each division, as 
shown in 1892 and 1895 :— 



Percentage of register polled. 


1892. 


1895. 


Shaw Lefevre (Central) 


... 46-7 ... 


... 38-5 


Caine (East) . . 


... 44-4 ... 


... 39-5 



So that, while Mr. Shaw Lefevre's vote, left alone by Mr. Biddlecombe's organisa- 
tion, only fell off by 8*2 of tlie entire register, my vote, in the same borough, in 
spite of Mr. Biddlecombe's £3,000, only fell off 4*9. I am profoundly convinced 
tfiat, so far from my strong and pronounced views on Prohibition by Local Veto 
having lost the election, it was the one and only cause of my polling so much better 
than Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; and if it ever be my fate in the future to contest another 
constituency, I sliall give Mr. Biddlecombe a very hearty welcome if he appears on 
tlie scene of action. I may also note, in passing, that the average poll of all the 
Yorkshire boroughs for their Liberal candidates was 38*0 of the total registered 
electors ; the Veto and Mr. Biddlecombe combined raised my vote in East 
Bradford to 39 5. 

Let us now turn to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who is, of course, the High Priest of 
Prohibition. He received all the attention it was in the power of liquordom to 
bestow, tliough it was not possible to concentrate it in a scattered county as it can 
be done in a crowded urban constituency. If there is, however, one candidate of 
all others likely to be handicapped by his views on the liquor question, he is the 
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man. Sir Wilfrid Lawson's poll, though reduced like other Liberal candidates by 
hostile causes, was no less than 41*0 of the register, or about 14*0 better than the 
average of all the Liberal candidates in the county. (Let me here explain that 14 
per cent, of 36, the Liberal average in the country, is 5.) But let me rather com- 
pare his poll with that secured by the other Liberal candidates in the same 
county. Mr. R. A. Allison, also a pronounced Veto candidate, though not so 
deeply coloured with it as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, polled 39 J per cent. ; while the 
Liberal candidates in the Penrith Division only polled 35 J, and in the Egremont 
Division 34J. Taking, therefore, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the President of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, and Mr. Allison, a vice-president of the same body, we find 
they polled an average between them of 40*3, or about 12*0 better than the 
average of the country ; while two excellent and capable Liberals, not in any way 
identified with the Temperance movement, are only able to poll in the same 
county an average of 35*0, nearly 3*0 less than the average of Great Britain. 

The same result is manifest in Scotland. Mr. John Wilson, the President of 
the Scottish Permissive Bill Association, and a vice-president of the United King- 
dom Alliance, stood for one of the divisions of Lanarkshire, and had his contest 
complicated by a Labour candidate. Mr. John Colvile, who introduced the Scottish 
Veto Bill into Parliament, and is a vice-president of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
stood for another division of the same county. If the Veto Bill was the main cause 
of the Liberal defeat, they ought to have polled worse than the Liberal candidates 
for the other divisions of the county. What happened ? Leaving out the votes 
polled for the Labour candidate, the joint Liberal polls of these two pronounced 
Veto men was 41*5 of their registers. Yet the average vote of all the Liberal 
candidates for the other four divisions of Lanarkshire was 39*0. 

I will now turn to that ancient stronghold of the Liberal party, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Mr. T. P. Whittaker and Mr. H. J. Wilson, both vice- 
presidents of the U.K.A., polled each 450 of their respective registers. The 
Liberal candidates in the other divisions polled as follows : — In Morley, 43 ; Nor- 
manton, 43; Doncaster, 42; Shipley, 41; Elland, 41; Keighley, 41; Colne 
Valley, 40 ; Pudsey, 40 ; Hallamshire, 40 ; Skipton, 39 ; Otley, 39 ; and in Ripon 
37 per cent, of their registers. 

South East Lancashire shows similar results. Mr. Thomas Snapc, a vice- 
president of the Alliance, and a conspicuous Lancashire teetotaller, though 
defeated, polled 42*0 of his register. Only one Liberal candidate did better, Dr. 
Pollard, at Radclitfe, who polled 43*0. In all the other divisions the Liberal can- 
didates did worse — in Eccles, 40 ; Middleton, 40 ; Prestwich, 42 ; Gorton, 33. 
The average vote for all constituencies, except Mr. Snapo's, was 40 per cent., Mr. 
Snape^s being 42, the average of Great Britain 36. 

In Durham there were two Liberal candidates who were unusually pronoimced 
Temperance reformers and Veto advocates, Mr. R. Cameron in Houghton-le-Sprin<», 
and Mr. John Wilson in Mid-Durham ; they each polled 47 per cent, of their 
registers, all the other Liberal candidates polling only an average of 44. In the 
lK>rough of Stockton, Mr. Samuel, the most pronoimccd and extreme teetotaller 
resident in the constituency, won a remarkable victor}-, reducing the Tory vote of 
1892 by 474, and increasing the Liberal vote by 309. In Middlesbrough, a 
contiguous constituency of precisely the same character, the Liberal vote was 
reduced by 2,000, and the Tory vote increascni by 1,402. In Sunderland, another 
Durham lK)rough, where the Liberal candidates minimised their support of the 
(Jovemment Veto Bill to the utmost of their power, the Tory vote wjis increased 
by 1,439, and the Liberal vote decreased 1,630. 

Turning to Derbyshire, where another vice-president of the Alliance was a 
candidate, we find similar results. Sir Walter Forster, in the Ilkeston Division, 
polled 47 per cent. In all the other divisions of the county the average Liberal 
poll was only 43 per cent. 

Wales presents the same condition of things. Two vice-presidents of the 
United Kingdom Alliance, both teetotallers, contested and won Welsh counties. 
Mr. T. E. Ellis for Monmouthshire, and Mr. J. Herbert Roberts for West Denbigh. 
Their average polls were 53J per cent. Carmarthen polled 49 per cent for its 
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Liberal candidate ; Carnarvon, 49 ; Glamorgan, 44 ; Montgomery, 43 ; Anglesca, 
42 ; Brecknock, 42 ; Flint, 40 ; Pembroke, 40 ; and Radnor, 40. The two teetotal 
vice-presidents of the United Kingdom Alliance actually polling 22 per cent, better 
than all the rest of the Welsh counties. The same results appear in a comparison 
of Welsh boroughs. 

But I need not weary the Convention with more figures. The closest study of 
the returns of the General Election of 1895 prove conclusively that the Lilteral 
candidates, who emerged from the contest with the best results, were the men who 
were bold and fearless advocates of the Prohibition movement, and that the more 
closely they were idfentified with the extreme Tcm|xirancc party, the better was the 
average of the poll. 

The bye-electionfe since 1895 fully confirm the contention. The remarkable 
victory of Mr. Samuel Woods, a teetotal Prohibitionist, over Mr. Dewar, a whisky 
distiller at Walthamstow ; the defeat of Mr. Alfred Billson at East Bradford, where 
he suppressed his Veto principles, followed by his brilliant success at Halifax, 
where he proclaimed them, combined with the precise similarity of the two 
constituencies and the circumstances under which they were fought ; the enormous 
reduction of the Romford Tory majority, and other bye-elections, prove incon- 
testably that no Liberal candidature is injured by the fearless adoption and 
advocacy of Prohibition views. 

I have only touched the fringe of the matter ; much more might be brought 
forward in support of my contention. I might refer to the retirement of Captain 
Fenwick from Hough ton-le-Spring, and the defeat of Mr. Mark Beaufoy for Ken- 
nington and Mr. H. E. Hoare for West Cambridgeshire, as proof of the impossibility 
of carrying Liberal candidates engaged in the liquor trade and opposed to the Veto 
Bill of the late Government. The facts of the last General Election show that a 
responsible Government may cast in its lot with the advanced Temperance party 
without fear of loss on that account. I do not believe the Veto contributed one 
jot or tittle to the defeat of any Liberal candidate who was not afraid of it. 
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BRITISH PERMISSIVE PROHIBrrORY UQUOR BILLS. 

By John Hiltuk, Lokdox, Parliambntarv Aobnt Unitbej Kingdom Alliakcb. 

Bbfurb duscribiiig any of the VHrious TemiiHsive Prohibitory 
Propowls, it tjeemti desirable to trace their origin, and to 
Bhow that they arc aliHoliitcly coiiitiHteut with the fimda- 
mental principles on which the United Kingdom Alliance, 
this great repreBeutativc Prohibitory Organisation in Ureat 
Britain, watt founded ikud exbts. 

The Alliance was formed on the hypothesis that the sale 
uf intoxicating lienor differs essentially from the aalc of 
ordinary useful articles. That ages of experience hare 
demonstrated the fact that it is an exceptional trade and 
that it must )>e dealt with in an exceptional manner. This 
ft'as explicitly set forth in an address presented by an Alliance 
MR. JOHS HILTON. deputation to Sir George Grey, when Home Secretary in 
1857, as follows : — " That the traffic in strong drink cannot 
safely be left to regulate itself by tlic ordinary law of supply and demand, because 
it does not acknowledge the politico-economic conditions, on which the law is based. 
That the mischief liy the trade does not depend upon its circumstantials, but is 
essential to the trade, inasmuch as it is a trade in a dangerous article. That 
the trade must be controlled. That the control at present is vested in the 
magistrates who, though a most honourable body, are irresponsible to the people." 
"That the trade exists only in deference to a real or supposed pulilic conveni- 
ence, and that its burdens and results press upon the people." 

" It would, therefore, l)c equitable and reasonable that the power to decide as 
to the existence of the trade should be vested in the people." 

These propositions declared, in short, that the Liquor Traffic was essentially 
inimical to the well-being of the people, and, therefore, the people ought to 
have the power to atop it if they so desired. 

Four centuries ago, when the sale of fermented liquors was free, such evil re- 
sults arose therofrom, and forced themselves on the attention of Parliament, that 
legislation giving justices power to stop ale houses followed. 

From that time to the present Parliament has liecn nmking vain endeavours to 
allow the trade to go on and, by regulation, to render it innocuous, or to protect 
the public from its consequences ; yet, its results continued to be, and arc as 
disastrous now, as ever they were. 

The Alliance, therefore, arose to proclaim and lalK)ur to bring about the only 
true and effective remedy, viz., to abolish the cause that the efTect might cease. It 
sought the suppression of the Liipior Tratlic, not by the exercise of some tyran!- 
cal power, but by educating the pu-ople and creating a sound public opinion to oli- 
tain such legislative suppression ; not an attempt to stop the traile by gradually 
dinnntshing the iniml)er of liquor shops or to cure the evil by more stringent 
regfilation : hut to prohibit it totally and immediately. Now this jiroposed total 
and immediate prohibition by the will of the people is in principle tlie same, 
whether applied to the United Kingdom, to one country in the Unitwl Kingdom, 
to a coinity or town or a hamlet. Thus a Permissive Pnihibitory prt>{)osal quite 
quadrates with the fundamentHl principle of the United Khigdom Alliance. 

This was clearly stated in the Alliance Animal UejKirt in Octolier, 1X56, when 
asking the Council to approve a draft of suggestions for a Permis.iive I'rohiliitory 
Bill. The report declares: — 

" It was, at first, of the utmost im]>ortance that tlie Isind of union among 
mcml>ers of the Alliance should l>e a Umd of principle, since it is aliuiwt imjKwsible 
to devise a measure which, in evcr^- detail. hIihII satisfy all, except as emlioilying 
a general principle on which all arc- agrecl. Hence your conunitU'C have always, 
hitherto, ucclincd to give oppoucnts tl)c Hdvanta^c of rlcating with the iinestion by 
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the discussion of clauses of a proposed Act. They believe, however, that the 
time has now arrived when, with advantage, the future policy of the Alliance may 
be reduced to a more definite formula. The opposition, which must be en- 
countered, has developed itself, and has been found from whatever quarter arising, 
to resolve itself into one 6r two elements. It is, therefore, possible to construct a 
f(/rmulay which, enforcing the whole principle, may yet avoid or neutralise 
opposition. Thus it can riever be * premature' or * coercive,' or unjust interference, 
with the liberty of the subject to refer the question of prohibition directly to the 
public." The report further remarks : — " Your committee would only say that 
the idea of permissive legislation on the subject of the Liquor Traffic is not one of 
recent conception. Its embryo may be found in an article published about two 
years ago in the North British Quarterly Review, due, your committee believe, 
to a member of one of the most eminent brewery firms in the Metropolis." 

I may add that it was from the pen of the late Charles Buxton, M.P., a 
brewer, wliosc words on this point are worth quoting fully. He was referring to 
the Maine Liquor Law. He says : — " The chief objection made to such a law is 
that it would be greatly evaded. But the use of it would be not so much to de- 
prive drunkards of their liquor as to remove temptation from those who are not 
yet fallen. We think, under these circumstances, it might not be amiss to permit 
the application of a similar law to some parts of the United Kingdom." 

" In fact, we are ourselves acquainted with villages where it has been virtually 
enforced, with the utmost benefit, by the mere refusal of the landlord to allow 
any sort of beerhouse on his estate. But what we would throw out for considera- 
tion is the question whether it should not be allowed that where five-sixths of the 
ratepayers of a parish demand the entire extinction of all licenses those existing 
should expire, after a fair time had been allowed for the publican to make other 
arrangements." 

The Council warmly concurred in the proposal of the Executive, and adopted 
the draft suggestion for a Bill. It was headed : 

Suggestions for a Bill to Prevent the Traffic in Intoxicating Liquors. 

Th^ broad, able, and invulnerable Preamble was drawn by the eminent Queen's 
Coimsel and Recorder of Birmingham, Mr Davenport Hill, and was approved by 
the Right Hon. Lord Brougham. It was as follow : — 

" Whereas the common sale of intoxicating liquors is a fruitful source of im- 
momlity^ pauperism, disease, insanity, and premature death ; whereby not only the 
individuals who give way to drinking habits are plunged into misery, but grievous 
wrong is done to the persons and property of Her Majesty's subjects at large, and 
the public rates and taxes are greatly augumented ; and, whereas, it is right and 
expedient to confer upon ratepayers of cities, boroughs, parishes, and townships 
the power to prohibit such common sale as aforesaid." 

Be it therefore enacted : 

The suggestions for a Bill had 14 Clauses, the principal being those providing 
for taking a vote of every person rated to the Relief of the Poor in any borough, 
parish, or township, for or against the adoption of the Act, and if two-thirds of 
the votes cast should be for the adoption of the Act, it should not be lawful for 
any person or persons within the area, adopting the Act, to manufacture for sale or 
directly or indirectly to sell, barter, or dispose of except for such purposes as may 
be hereinafter provided, any alcoholic or intoxicating liquor. 

These suggestions were extensively circulated and favourably received until 
1864, when Sir Wilfrid, then Mr. Lawson, M.P., consented to introduce a Bill to 
Parliament. The Preamble of the suggested Bill was appropriated, but the title 
adopted was " The Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill," and it had fewer clauses 
and less details than the suggested Bill. Its principal clauses were : — 

(1.) That at any time after the passing of the Act it shall be lawful for a 
given number of ratepayers in any borough, parish, or district, to 
require the Mayor or overseers to take the votes of the ratepayers 
as to the propriety of bringing into operation the provisions of 
the Act, 
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(2.) Tliat the Mayor or overseers shall, on receipt of such requisition, cause 
voting papers to be delivered to and collected from ratepayers within 
the district. 
(3.) That if, on examining these voting papers, it be found that two-thirds 
of the persons voting are in favour of the adoption of the Act no 
license shall be granted or renewed within such district after the term 
for which the license were current. 
The Bill was backed by Sir Thomas Bazley, and in subsequent years by 
gentlemen belonging to the Conservative, the Liberal, and the Home Rule parties, 
and by religion. Catholic, Protestant, and Non-conformist. 

The Bill, on its first introduction, received 40 votes, which was a larger number 
than the leading supporters of the measure expected. The negative votes were 
297, giving an adverse majority of 257. 

The Alliance friends were, however, not at all discouraged, but held a great 
Itanquet in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and raised a five years' guarantee 
fund of £50,000. Sir Wilfrid Lawson persevered, and divisions on the same Bill 
were obtained as follows : — 



\e«r. 


For. 


Against 


Majority agftinst. 


1869 


94 


200 


106 


1870 


115 


146 


31 


1871 


130 


208 


72 


1873 


90 


330 


240 


1874 


92 


318 


226 


1875 


93 


379 


285 


1876 


194 


319 


218 


1878 


106 


300 


194 



In each debate Sir Wilfrid Lawson found that just what was suggested in the 
Annual Report of the Alliance when the suggestions for the Bill were adopted 
happened : viz., the machinery of the Bill rather than its main principle was dis- 
cussed. Therefore, after much consultation and consideration. Sir Wilfrid in 1879 
substituted a resolution for a Bill just declaring the essence of the measure, with 
no details, in the hope that debate and vote might be on a clear issue. 

The resolution was as follows : — 

" That inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of licensing the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor is to supply a supposed public want, without detriment to the 
public welfare, this House is of opinion that legal power of restraining the issue or 
renewal of licenses should be placed in the hands of the persons most deeply 
interested and affected — namely, the inhabitants themselves — who are entitled to 
protection from the injurious consequences of the present system " by some efficient 
measure of Local Option. 

This resolution up 'to the words " by some efficient measure of Local Option," 
was one of the recommendations of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury 
in 1869. 

On this resolution a debate and division were seciu-ed in 1879, when the votes 
were : — For, 185 ; against, 273 — Majority against, 88. 

The next year, 1880, there were : — For, 1 66 ; against, 280 — Majority against, 114. 

The same year, after a General Election, the votes were : — For, 245 ; against, 
219 — Majority for, 26. 

This was Sir Wilfrid*s first majority. 

In 1881 the following resolution wsuj submitted by Sir Wilfrid, debated and 
decided on : — 

" That in the opinion of this House it is desirable to give legislative effect to 
the resolution passed on the 18th day of June, 1880, which affirms the justice of 
local communities being entrusted with power to protect themselves from the 
operations of the liquor traffic." This was carried by 231 for, and 189 against — 
Majority for, 42. 

In April, 1883, what may be called an urgency resolution was proposed by Sir 
Wilfrid, as follows : — 
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" That the best interests of the nation urgently required some efficient measure 
of legislation by which, in accordance with the resolution already passed and re- 
affirmed by this House, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal of 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors may be placed in the hands of the 
persons most deeply interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants themselves." 
For this resohition on division there were 264 votes, with 177 against, giving a 
majority of 87 in favour, but no legislation followed this vote. of urgency. 

In 1884, Mr. P. McLagan introduced a Bill for Scotland on the same Imes as 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson's first Permissive Bill, but no division was secured upon it. 

8ubse:iuoutly two additional options were added, viz., for reduction of the 
number of licenses, and the prevention of new ones.* 

In 1888, on the 17th of April, the business before the House closed three or 
four minutes before half-past five, when Dr. Clark seized the opportunity of moving 
the second reading of the Bill, and no one objecting, it passed a second reading 
without debate or division, but though every effort to move it another stage wai* 
made thev failed, and there has been no division on the measure since. 

In the same year Mr. Allison introduced a " Liquor Traffic Local Option Bill " 
providing for the stopping of all licenses locally. It has been persistently mtro- 
duced every Session since, and Mr. T. P. Whittaker now has charge of it. Like the 
old Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill it provides only one option, viz., that of 
stopping all licensei where it would operate if adopted. It has undergone only 
slight revision since first introduced. 

In 1886 Mr. W. Johnston introduced a Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill for Ulster 
providing three options, viz., to stop all licenses, to reduce the number, or to pre- 
vent new ones being issued^ but it did not reach a second reading. 

In 1888 Mr Johnstone introduced a Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bill for Ireland 
with three options, and in 1890 a debate and division resulted in 124 votes being 
in favour and 131 against, so that the second reading was defeated by the narrow 
majority of seven votes. 

Mr. Bowen Rowlands persistently introdiiced and watched over a Welsh Liquor 
Traffic Local Veto Bill with three options for many years, and in 1891 had the 
gratification of securing not only debate and division, but a majority of votes for 
the second reading. 

There was for 187, against 180 — Majority for 7. 

A still greater victory was secured on March 15, 1893, when a motion of rejec- 
tion of the Welsh Veto Bill was moved by Sir W. Marriott obtained 245 votes, but 
281 votes were given against, and thus the motion was defeated by a majority 
of 36, and the second reading of the Bill passed without a division. 

The House of Conmions has thus six times endorsed the principle of a local 
jx)wer to prohibit the sale of liquor. 

I have confined this paper strictlv to proposals for a full unencumbered Local 
Veto. 

There have been proposals for partial or full Local Veto powers made in Licen- 
sing Bills, notably the remarkable Bill of Lord Randolph (Churchill, and the Bills 
of Sir William Harcourt which would be well worth discussing in a separate paper. 

On the necessity for eftective dealing with the liquor traffic I may make two brief 
quotations. First from (General the Right Hon. Lord W' olesley : — " There are yet 
some great battles to be fought, some great enemies to be encountered by the 
United Kingdom, but the most pressing enemy is drink. It kills more than all 
our newest weapons of warfare, and not only destroys the body but the mhid and 
soul also." 

Next from Lord Rosebery A^iien Prime Minister : — " If the Stfite does not soon 
control the liquor traffic, the liquor traffic will control the State." 

If these warnings are correct surely our permissive prohibitory proposals are 
the minimiun, which the great moral forces of the kingdom should demand from 
any (iovernment. 

* The Scotch Liquor Tratllc Local Veto Bill now before Parliament provides but two options, vis., that of 
suppressinR all licenses or of reduciuR their number 
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1 HAVE been aaked to prepare a little sketch of 

^.-^ "--^ the Temperance Movemeiit in Central Enropc, and 

z' , specially in France, .Switzerland, (.Jcrnmnj-, and 

/ H^Wfe Holland. Before touching upon recent efforts, it Is 

^_ ^^^HHk needful briefly to advert to the fact that Temper- 

/ ^BJS^^^Bk *"*'*' Societies, so-called, on a similar basis to the 

/ fltBoil^P^Hi ^^ " ^''^^ration ' scheme — requiring abstinence 

|. •''^^^^I^'mI °"'y ^xom distilled spirits^were formed in some 

^^■^J^^^ ^ J of these coniitries almost as early as in England and 

I ^^^^^^^^^^^^hhfl America, and in some places enrolled a very large 

l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^W number of members, with decidedly beneficial 

^^^H^^^^^^Hh reuidtH. Even in 1831 Prince John of Saxony, after 

V^^^^P^H^H^Hr attending in Loudon one of the first meetings of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^"^z tlie (,i(^ British and Foreign Temperance Society, 

issued an appeal to his people, signed by t«n men of 

high position in the country. But the effort was not 

very siiccessfnl. Pastor IWttcher, writiiig 30 years 

later, says in reference to it :^" Throughout Europe, 

jvery class of society, even in the ranks of the 

jc, ^coholic liquors were at that time considered 

f food, and as one of those gifts of Providence that were 

a blessing to the human race, notwithstanding the dire consequences attending 

upon their consumption. The higher classes thought it cruel that the people 

should be debarred this enjoyment. These prejudices were jwwerfnllj sustained 

by the pccuuiary interest of a legion of diatillers and spirit sellere in everj- land." 

Five years later some English vessels brought Temperance tracts to the Ellie 

poits, and the result was the formation, in December, I83G, of a native German 

Society advocating abstinence from spirits. The movenieut received a frcsli 

impulse from the work of Dr. Baird, an emissarj' of the American Temperance 

Society, who, by his writings and by personal visits to Germany, Russia, and 

Sweden, exerted a wonderful influence. 

About the same time the work was licgim in Switzerland by the well known 
author, Tschokke, whose book, entitled " The Pest of Alcoholic Drink," produce<l 
a great sensation, but no permanent results appear to have followed. So, too, in 
France very little progress was nmde, though a Temperance Society was started, 
also in 1837, at Amiens, through the personal exertion of a noted philanthropist : 
the Society de la Morale Chretienne had, however, in one of its six sections, the 
pHfticular aim of abolishing strong drink (meaning, of course, distilled M[)irits as 
beverages). Moreover, the Congr^ International de Bienfaisaucc several times 
dealt with the question. At Brussels, in 1856, and at Frankfort, in 1857, it was 
ably discussed by men of different nationalities, among whom were several English 
friends, now no longer living, and two whom we rejoice still to have with ns. Dr. 
Lees and Samuel Pope, F^. — not theu a Q.C. At Frankfort a resolution, moved 
by M. Ducpetiaux, a Belgian inspector of prisons, was carried after warm 
delate as follows : — " The Congress, recognising that the habitual use of strong 
drink influences in a manner very unfavourable the health, well-being, and 
morality of the working classes, believes it to be the duty of Governments, as of 
individuals and associations, seriously to study this question, and to apply the 
proper mesns to put an end to these evil conditions." 

By the year 1843 very considerable progress had Iwen made in (Jernmiiy, 
where a National Temperance Convention was called in August, at Hnnib\irg. 
The principle adopted by the German societies, then numbering 500, with 40,000 
members, was that of Total Abstinence from distilled spirits. 
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As a result of this Convention, a priest, Fietzack, raised the war-cry against 
alcoholic drink in Silesia, exerting so powerful an influence on the Roman Catholic 
clergy that the whole clerical body arose as one man, and by their example, 
carried away the entire population of the district, mostly of the Slavonic race, 
being miners, coal and metal-workers, and much given to drinkhig. This whole 
population at once took the pledge of Total Abstinence. No country has ever 
witnessed such a moral triumph as this in Upper Silesia. In one district, 
containing 900,000 people, within three months from the above date, five hundred 
thousand adult male and female persons renounced the use of spirituo^^ drinks ; 
and the children, of course, followed the example of their parents. These vows of 
abstinence were taken with the most solemn fervour, in churches and chapels, 
before the altars, with prayers and sacred hymns, and they were kept with the 
utmost fidelity. Nobody in Europe, even in Prussia, would at first believe tliis 
news. The Government of Prussia ordered official inquiries to be made, and 
a ministerial edict of July 11th, 1845, made known and attested this surprising 
fact. All the local authorities announced in official documents, legally attested, 
the following facts : — 

(1). " That this most remarkable resolution and renouncement \)y a whole 

province of alcoholic drink was a true and positive fact. 
(2). "That this sudden renouncement had nowhere, and in no case, pro- 
duced any of those hurtful effects so often predicted by fear or 
prejudice. 
(3). " That according to the unanimous assurance of all the legal authori- 
ties, as well as according to the official returns purposely ordered for 
ascertaining the consequences, the population had become far more 
industrious, more orderly, more punctual, more attentive to religious 
worship, as well as more regularly domesticated and comfortable, 
since assuming their Temperance vows, instead of the disorderly and 
irregular way of life that had formerly prevailed among them." 
Another instance is afforded by the city of Osnabruck, in Hanover. In that 
place tlie Catholic and Protestant clergy, the physicians and teachers," the civic 
and Government functionaries, joined in exhorting their fellow citizens to abstain 
from taking spirituous liquors ; at the same time they themselves publicly set the 
example. The town, with its suburbs, contains about 18,500 inhabitants. Our 
cause in three months brought over one-third of these. The example of the 
enrolled members of the population made so great an impression on the remainder 
that not one respectable person would drink any spirituous liquor, and it was only 
the most inveterate drunkards and a few obstinate persons who still continued to 
follow tlieir evil propensities. Spirit-drinking was thenceforward considered as an 
ignominious action by respectable people. 

But, amid the religious and political upheaval of 1848, all these promising 
efforts seem to have more or less completely collapsed, and at the London Inter- 
national Convention, called by the United Kingdom Alliance in 1862, Pastor 
Bottcher, from whose historical summarv nianv of the above details are taken, 
complained (after referring to the Roman Catholic Temperance fraternities) " that 
they could not induceall the drunkards to renounce their evil habits, northe publicans 
their noxious trade ; nor could they, with all the powerful means at their disposal, 
prevent many from relapsing hito their old customs. The satanic power of 
alcohol has, to a certain extent, baffled these most earnest and holy exertions, on 
the success of which every friend of Temperance once fully relied. And this is 
the important experience we have gained, that the nations will only be released 
from the scourge of alcohol when the govennnents shall do their duty and cancel 
all licenses. It is irrefragably proved that, by suffering gin-shops and inns, the 
govennnents foster places of temptation, where the f^e^t intentions must, in the 
long nni, be drowned in a sea of moral degradation. Even the exertions of 
" Temperance fraternities " in the Catholic Church found their grave in the 
privileged public-houses ; and the noblest prelates had to see an institution 
frustrated which they thought so firmly established, and deemed so promising of 
good." 
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With our English experience to guide us, we cannot marvel at the limited 
success of a struggle based upon the mistaken assumption that while distilled 
spirits are destructive and poisonous beverages, fermented liquors are natural, 
nourishing, strength-giving articles of diet. Yet the mistake was a not unnatural 
one ; and especially so in countries where the national beverage was for the most 
part only slightly alcoholic ; as, for instance, the Bavarian beer and the light 
wines of France and Italy. It is undeniable that the peasantry of Central Europe 
forty years ago were much less given to intemperance when the native wine or 
beer was the staple drink, and when spirituous liquors were more costly and far 
less commonly used than they are now. But we have learned by sad experience 
in England, and our Continental brethren are now more and more generally com- 
ing to the same conviction, that no partial remedies will be satisfactory ; that 
alcohol will do its deadly work Whether imbibed in a strong or in a dilute form ; 
whether combined with its own weight of water as in strong spirits, or with 
twenty times its weight, as in light beer or wine. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that Teetotal ism, as we understand the 
term, has sprung up in Central Europe almost entirely during the last 20 years. 
A few individual abstainers, indeed, there may have been here and there, but 
public propaganda there was none carried on by natives of the countries we are 
now dealing with. The first of the recent series of International Congresses was 
held at Antwerp in 1885, and those who were present at it will remember how 
few, beside the English and American visitors, were the uncompromising advocates 
of abstinence from fermented as well as from distilled intoxicants. Yet the good 
work had lieen already begun, and that on the different yet converging lines 
which still divide our friends abroad, — the distinctively religious, and the purely 
scientific, imder which latter term may be ranged both physiological, economic, 
and moral discussion of alcoholism. 

It was in 1877 that the Swiss Temperance Society was founded, which soon 
afterwards, when it extended its operations beyond the little Republic of Switzer- 
land, took the name and badge of the Blue Cross, the emblem being an adaptation 
of the lied Cross of the ambulance societies for the care of the wounded in war. 
M. Rochat says : — " What the Red Cross is to the victims of war our society aims 
to be to the sufferers from drink. Its sections — or local gatherings — are the 
ambulances where they are received ; its members the surgeons and nurses who 
seek to cure and to save them." Its distinctive work is, in the words of its funda- 
mental rules, " to labour, with the help of God and of His word, in the restoration 
of the victims of intemperance ; " and for this object, it demands of its members 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drink, except for medicinal or sacramental 
purposes ; it does not, however, desire to condemn the strictly moderate use of 
fermented liquors by persons not members of the society, but declares the absolute 
necessity of total abstinence for the recovery of drunkards. 

Some of us, no doubt, will think this last proviso a rather lame and illogical 
one ; and it does, unquestionably, open the door to mischievous compromise. Yet 
we can respect the tender Christian feeling of some of our true-hearted, earnest 
abstainers, who shrink from any pronouncement which would condemn their 
Christian brethren who do not see with them. It is a very real difficulty in many 
church organizations even in England, to know just how far decided teetotalers are 
warranted in judging their fellow members who are still moderate drinkers, or 
treating them as thereby unfitted for office or for membersliip in the church : and, 
therefore, it is not for us to throw stones at our brethren of the Blue Cross. (Jne 
thing I may thankfully add, that the whole tendency, as evidenced at our Inter- 
national Congresses, is towards increased harmony of working between this, the 
religious wing of the temperance force, and the scientific teetotiilers, represented 
by the Good Templars, the society of abstiiining physicians, the students' leagues, 
the Alkoholgegnerbund (anti-alcohol league), and other similar organizations. 

The number of abstainers enrolled in the Blue Cross Society in Switzerland is 
nearly 12,000; there are 150 Temperance Cafes or restaurants, in which unin- 
toxicating refreshments only are sold ; and six inebriate asylums, four for men and 
two for women. 
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When we come to consider the efforts made in Switzerland to secure legislative 
action against the drink traffic, we must note first of all the fact that in 1874 the 
separate Cantons, independent States though they are in many respects, were de- 
prived of the rights to interfere with the trade, the new Constitution then adopted 
providing that "freedom of trade and industry is guaranteed throughout the 
Swiss confederation." But the evils resulting from this free trade in drink, 
coupled as it was with the numerous private stills where the peasantry converted 
their potatoes into a crude spirit, were so marked that ten years later, in 1884, 
the Cantonal governments were once more allowed to exercise certain restrictive 
powers in regard to licensing and to the retail sale ; and the Federal Government 
in 1886-7, further imposed conditions as to the manufacture of this potato spirit, 
which practically render it a State monopoly, making the Government Depart- 
ment responsible for the purity of the article supplied. This, however, does not 
apply to the very considerable manufacture of spirits from grapes and other vege- 
table products, which has been so much increased since the so-called "Alcohol 
monopoly " has raised the price of the common " schnaps " by heavier taxation. Of 
this taxation, the Swiss Government has laid down that at least 10 per cent, is to 
be locally employed in opposing intemperance in its causes and effects ; a provision 
which has been but very imperfectly carried out, though* one wise use has been 
made in some Cantons of a part of this money, in widely circulating among 
school teachers an admirable text-book by M. Jules Denis ; and in Geneva, every 
elementary school has been supplied with fine anatomical diagrams showing the 
effect of alcohol on the human organism. 

We turn now to Germany, where the revived Temperance movement dates 
only from the formation in 1883 of the "Society opposing the abuse of spirituous 
liquors," of which Dr. Bode — himself, it is fair to say, a personal abstainer— is 
secretary. He defines the position of this organization thus : — 

" The early societies directed their efforts only against brandy (i.e. distilled 
spirits in general) ; ours attacks intemperance in the use of all intoxicating 
l)everage8. They saw the enemy in brandy — and, therefore, outside the man ; we 
see the enemy in the abuse, in the intemperance, and so in the man. We are well 
aware that the conceptions " temperance " and " intemperance " are difficidt, if not 
impossible to define ; but this difficulty cannot prevent us from recommending, as 
the ideal of all education, temperance and self-control, which are needed not only 
in regard to alcohol, but to food and sleep and a hundred of other things." 

Insecure as this basis is, the society has accomplished a good deal, especially in 
circulating a literature which has called attention to the dangers, not only of 
spirit drinking, but also of the excessive use, so common in Germany, of beer, and 
has given clear warning of the mischief of giving intoxicating drink to children. 
It has also promoted the establishment of coffee-houses supplying nothing stronger 
than small beer, and providing working people with cheap refreshments — three- 
penny dinners and the like ; it has established in several cities popular evening 
entertainments, and it has co-operated with the Blue Cross and the Good Templars 
in opening Inebriate Asylums, and in various other departments of work. It has 
also, after careful study of Scandinavian and Dutch legislation, suggested a Bill , 
embodying various improvements in regard to dnmkenness and licensing, which, 
however, has not yet come before the Reichstag. 

This society, though at first under the patronage of great names, such as Count 
Moltke, Dr. Miguel, and others, has made no general impression on the mass of 
the people : after 12 years of activity it only numbers some 8,000 or 9,000 mem- 
bers in all Germany, as against 10,000 in its first year. 

Dr. Bode, perhaps stirred by this comparative want of success, founded in 1889 
a new organization, the Alkoholgegnerbimd or Anti-Alcohol League. Its members 
must be totiil abstiiiners, though " associates " were at first admitted without this 
condition, if willing to aid in its work ; this concession, however, was afterwards 
withdrawn, on this very sensible ground, to quote Mr. Tienken, the President : — 
"It is the moderate use, and the drinking customs, that are the spring of all 
the mischief, and so we are lal)ouring with all our might to stop this spring. 
Abstinence does not seem to us to cut oflf any real enjoyment from life, but to he 
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^lie fdoDdfttkn of a better mnd kappser fatare, Wc Uy down no nikis a$ to the 
use of mloohol ms medidDe. dot interfo^ with our members' right to take part in 
the Lord's Sapper. "" 

Besides th^ two bodies we must iK»t forj^et that the Blue Cniiss is stxv^ujrfy 
represented in some 80 local societies in GermanT^ numbering perhaps «\00b 
members : the Good Templars have neariy 100 lodges, mostly in the Schlesmig^ 
Hc^stein district, with about as many members ; and two or three other orgsunixations 
not primarily demoted to our cause^ are valuable allies : — The Salx-ation Army, the 
Vegetarians, and a sodety fcr populariiin^ the principles of Hygiene, Xoi with- 
standing all the efibrcs. we note with regret the steady increaste of the <»nsump- 
tion of drink in Germany — the annual eiqienditure being more by £40.000.000 in 
the year 1892 than it was in 1886: so that our friend Tienken mi^ht melt say 
that ^the oonviction must gradually dawn upon the German people that this 
rapid increase inTolves a threatening danger to the national development ^ 
danger not to be averted by any half-measures.*^ 

The movement in Fiance is, for the most part, in its initial and tentative stage. 
The Blue Cross has its representation in a small way in France, and many of the 
best statesmen, doctors, and scientists are thoroughly alarmed at the fatal pnv 
gress of intemperance ; some of the ablest papers read at Basel were fnmi men of 
this stamp ; but they are all more or less disposed to insist on the uutenahK\ un> 
philosophic distinction between wine and spirits, and even to argue as though 
adulteration uith drugs of various kinds was a more important factor than the 
alcohol, whether in fermented or in distilled Ijcverages. It is strange to see how 
this delusion, and the fear of alienating the great vine-growers and wine pnxluoing 
populations, mislead men who clearly imderstand, in theory, the mischievous 
nature of alcohol. A paper by M. Puteaux of the French Temperance SiKiely 
(prepared for, but not read at, the BaseL Congress,) is a striking illustration of this 
unhappy spirit of compromise. He tells us that the Parisian workman 8|X'nds one- 
third of his wages, on the average, at the wine shop, owing to the diH?|)-rooted, 
almost invincible prejudice that wine and spirits are indispensable to nuunt^iiii the 
strength of any man who has to do a fixed and considerable amount of work. Any- 
thing, he tells us, serves as an excuse for drinking ; if it is hot, the nmn nnist driiik 
to quench his thirst ; if it is cold, he must drink to wann himself : if trouble oonios, 
he flies to drink to drown his care ; if some happy circumstance IwfaLs him, he 
must express his joy over his cups. Very clearly does M. Puteaux show the ruin- 
ous results of all this alike to health and pecuniary pro8|)erity, |K)inting out the 
fallacy that wine is a food. "It is a stimulant, not a strengthening agent. It 
produces a deceptive, transient sense of warmth, not a steady force . . . The 
soldiers who were the first to succumb during the terrible retreat from Russia in 
1812 were those who drank spirits ; and just lately we have liaiknl with a{)plauHe 
General Duchesne's order severely forbidding the use of alcoholic litjuors by the 
troops under his command in Madagascar." "It is," he declares, "absofutely 
proven that wine is not indispensable to enable a man to live well and to live long." 
And yet, after all this, he suddenly drops into another tone : " We must not in our 
country ask for total abstinence. It would be contrary to all the habits and ti»ni- 
pcrament of the Frenchman absolutely to proscribe the use of wine, cider, beer, or 
other hygienic beverages. We must not ask our countrymen to sign a [)ledgo such 
as that of the Blue Cross —still less, like the (lood Templars, one re<piiring not only 
])ersonal abstinence, but also oppasition to the use or sale by other porHons of fer- 
mented liquors — to do this would be to ensure the failure of our enterpriso." 

No wonder, while views like these prevail, that the jwiper concliKieH with the 
statement that alcohol has risen steadily from 2 J litres jh-t head in IH'M) to { litres 
in 1855, 6 litres in 1879, 8 litres in 1889, and 9 litres in 1892 : and that the de- 
partmental government of the Seine has decided to bnild a new lunatic asyhnn for 
1,200 persons, and to reserve 500 places in it for inebriates ! 

Before concluding, a few words must Ikj devoted to Holland, when; gin drinking 
and gin distilling have long prevailed. A society called the Netherliuid I'nion 
has existed for more than fifty years, specially t^) deal with clrunkenneHs by 
legislation. 
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Its monthly organ, De Volksvriend is intended to discourage the use of dis- 
tilled beverages ; some of its members are total abstainers from all intoxicating 
liquor. Besides this we have the "Volksbond", a moderation society. In 1892 
was founded a teachers' society, mainly consisting of total abstainers, whose aim it 
is to deter their scholars, by their influence, from using intoxicants. The latest 
figures to hand give the number of male members as 368. 

More recently a teetotal society has been formed among University students, 
which numbers nearly a hundred members ; and a distinctly religious total abstin- 
ence society, founded in 1881 at Amsterdam, has four thousand. In connection 
with this are various subsidiary organizations all carrying on the good work begun 
years earlier by our good friend Adama van Scheltema and others. 

My personal interest in this work on the Continent began nearly twenty years 
ago, when I was invited, by some ladies at Neuch&tel, who had themselves been 
led to adopt total abstinence principles through the influence of English acquaint- 
ances, to address a gathering of young people in the College Chapel. It was not a 
large meeting, but was attended by a number of earnest youths, some of whom had 
walked many miles to be present. Since that time it has been my privilege to 
attend all but one of the Conferences at Antwerp, Zurich, Christiania, The Hague, 
and Basel ; and to promote, in some little measure, the publication of the Inter- 
national Monthly Ma^azinCy a very ably edited and instructive paper. 

It is an encouraging sign qf progress that our English teetotalers are learning 
to take a practical interest in the eflPorts of our brethren abroad, and all the help 
we can render them is being richly repaid by the fresh information supplied by 
men like Professors Bunge and Forel, and many other scientific investigators, 
confirming the truth of those principles for which our British and Irish teetotalers 
have long persistently contended. 
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BBCTION I. 



DiSCUSSiON AND RESOLUTION. 



FIRST RESOLUTION. 

Mr. W. S. (^AiXK, J. P. (London), then moved the following resolution : — 

"That this Convention declares that the sale of intoxicating liquors is 
proved to he adverse to the true interests of individuals and destructive to the 
order aud welfare of society, and therefore that the duty of the State is its 
^iMsoIute and complete suppression. That to this end the people of every 
locality should forthwith be armed with a direct vote, by the exercise of 
which it should be made impossible for any licensing authority to issue licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in any locality where the vote of the people for- 
bids it — and which measure of self-protection has already been accorded under the 
British Crown to our fellow-subjects in Australasian and other colonies, and 
throughout the whole of British North America." 

He said that the resolution gathered up the statements in the various jMipers 
into a concise fonn for record as the deliberate ophiion of this important 
(Conference, which was gathered from all corners of the kingdom, and was as 
representative of the Temperance feeling in the country as Parliament was of the 
community at large. 

The Rev. James Ci^rk (Salford) seconded. He said the resolution stated very 
clearly what they wanted, but it did not say that nothing less would be acceptable. 
He thought they could not too often repeat that they were ready to receive, as 
they had received in the past, everything that tended in their direction, and not 
only to receive but to work hard and cordially for it, and desiring to secure step 
by step what they might be able to gain. (Hear, hear.) 

A discussion look place, taken part in by Mr. J, H. Raper, Rev. J. C. Street, 
Mr. (»uy Hayler, Mr. Geo. Johnson, Mr. T. Jefferson, and others. 

The motion was carried, and the (-onvention adjounierl. 
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PB0HIBIT0B7 AMENDMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Ill eighteen States, there have been submitted to the people the proposition of 
incorponiting in the organic law Prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating beverages, with the following results : — 







VOTB ON THB 


Amkhdmbxt. 




Htatk. 


Year. 






Not 








Voting. 






For. 


Anainst. 




• 

Kansas 


1880 


91,874 


84^37 


25,325 


Iowa 


1882 


155,436 


125,677 


10,935 


Ohio ... 


1883 


323,189 


240,975 


157,146 


Maine ... 


1884 


70,783 


23,811 


47,819 


Rhmle Island , 


1886 


15,113 


9,230 


2,532 


Michigan j 


1887 


178,636 


184,281 


17,968 


Texas ... 


1887 


129,270 


220,627 


7,616 


Tennassee 


1887 


117,504 


145,197 


41,083 


Oregon 


1887 


19,973 


27,958 


7,023 


West Virginia 


1888 


41,608 


76,555 


41,317 


New Hampshire 


1889 


25,786 


30,976 


34,160 


Mas.sachusetts 


1889 


85,242 


131,062 


128,213 


Pennsylvania 


1889 


296,617 


484,644 


216,307 


♦Rhode Island 


1889 . 


9,956 


28,315 


4,840 


South Dakota 


1889 


39,509 


33,456 


4,862 


North Dakota 


1889 


18,552 


17,393 


2,153 


Washington 


1889 


19,546 


31,489 


7,408 


Oonnoctiout ... 


1889 


22,379 


49,974 


81,625 


Nebraska 


1890 


82,290 


111,728 


20,066 


1 ocai ... ... ••• ••• 


■ • • 


1,743,329 


2,057,385 


868.398 


* Thin was the RvibniUsion 


t of the iiuestio 


n of repealintt Pro 


bibition. 





THE LABGEST PBOHIBITION CITT IN THE WOBLD. 

In 1880 i)()wer was given to the citizens of the City of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
rnit<;d States of America, to prohibit the sale of alcoholic liquor in their midst. 
The jK)pulation in 1895 Nvas 81,643. The following is the result of each year's 
contest : 





For 
License. 


Asninst 
License. 


Majority 
For. 


"fixs: 


1881 


2,G14 


2,608 


6 


— ^ 


1882 


2,772 


2,379 


393 




1883 


3,116 


2,522 


594 




1884 


3,659 


2,552 


1,137 


— 


1885 


2,764 


2,234 


530 




188(5 


2,344 


2,910 




566 


1887 


3,727 


4,293 




566 


1888 


3,819 


4,483 


— 


664 


1889 


3,300 


3,793 




403 


1890 


3,611 


4,180 


— 


569 


1891 


3,565 


4,051 




486 


1892 


4,763 


5,606 


— 


843 


1893 


4,539 


5,329 




790 


1894 


4,500 


5,099 


— 


599 


1895 


4,160 


5,663 




1,503 



It will bo noticed that the first year a ]h)11 was taken the majority for license 
was a very narrow one, and that for five consecutive years the Temperance forces 
were defeated, on one occasion by a hirge majority ; but, nothing daimted, they 
iwrsevered, and now can tell of ten consecutive years when victory has drowned 
their efforts. It is worthy of notice that the figures for 1895 show a majority 
against tlie H(juor sliop jilmast double that of any previous year. 
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BECTZON II. 

PROHIBITION IN OTHER LANDS, 



The Convention resumed in the Town Hall at half-past two 

o'clock on Tuesday, April 6th, 1897. Mr. W. S. Caine, J.P., 

London, in the chair. 




PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 

Rv Hon. IJbx. Xeai, r>ow, Phrtlaxo, Maixb. 

Prohibition in Maine had its origin iu an apprcuia- 
tiou of the enormity of the liquor traffic growiuj; out 
of a knowledge of its effects upon the people. This 
first found lodgtnent with thoHC who had lieeu 
endeavouring to ameliorate the conditions entailed 
upon society Ijv iiiteniperHiice, and who had olwervc'I 
that tlieir efforts were neutralized 'to a large extent 
liy the ever present tcinptAtionH of the gnif; shops. 
This iiatnrally led earnest men who were engaged 
iu tliat work to see that genuine and effective 
toni[>eninec effort must include preventive aii<l pro- 
tective as well as remedial and reformatory work. 
Looking, then, to the liquor traffic as directly contri^ 
buting to the increase of the habits of intemperance ' 
-^=i— which they were trying to correct, they found these , 

Hiis. OEN. NEAi, DOW. to be only one of the injnritjs it inl1ict«d upon society. J 

Knowledge thus acquired tended to liroaden tha-i 
Hcopc of the temperance movement. That wait no longer to be confined to often 
ineffective attempts to reclaim here and there one of the numerous victims of 
vice, but was to include as well a policy of seeking protection for the public from 
an evil of which the grosser forms of intemperance were but one and l)y no means 
the most damaging of its many destructive phases. It became a matter involving 
public policies. It was no longer simply pliiluitthropy, symjMthetically extending 
aid t« unfortunate individuals. It became a question of large polities iu which 
the weal of states was concerned. 

Fron) that conception progress toward prohibition enil)odiod in law became a 
matter for agit&tion and education. No one who deemed it a trivial evil, limited 
in extent and insignificant in residts, would have thought it worth while to put it 
under the Iwn of the law. When it came to Ik; |>opularly recognised iw an e*-il, 
that only and that continually, the cml>odiuiuiit of that public opinion in law was 
natural. The same process was applied in this awe as in every other. Lawl 
reflects the opinion of the people adopting it as to the object with which it ileals.^ 
A people tliat approves of duelling will ciuiet no law that i-ondenms it. It is not 
to be expected that theft will \)c prohibited by a State that recognises no moral 
wrong in thieving. 

Hence in the early daj-s of the Temjxtrancc movement in Maine, as elsewhere 
now, personal couvicticm and public opinion as to the licpior traffic could be 
occHtBtely tested by what the individual favoured, and what the i>cople insisted on 
in dealing with it. When a friend of Temperance Itcciime thoroughly informed as 
to what the grog shops were, and so much in earnest in his desire to relieve society 
(rmn tbeir buieful power as to be willing to incur personal discomfort to accom- 
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plish it, he became what is known as a prohibitionist, and thereafter his influence 
tended toward the creation of a general public feeling of hostility to it that resulted 
naturally and logically in prohibitory legislation. So deeply, however, was the 
traffic rooted in the customs of the people, and so strongly intrenched in the 
avarice of those engaged in it and the appetites of those who patronised it, that 
the effort to secure prohibition was not made until after the failure of every 
other conceivable means of protecting society from it. 

(Conditions in the earlier periods of the history of Maine were such as to render 
our people particularly susceptible to the temptations emanating from the traffic. 
The avocations of large jwrtions of our male population, as lumlKjrmen on land or 
as fishoniion at soa, enforced their absence for long periods of time from home, 
de])riviiig them of its restraiuinjx influences, while the products of those industries 
wa.s largely exported to the West Indies, to be exchanged there for West India rum 
and molasses, the most of whicli latter was converted by the numerous distilleries 
of the State into the cheaper, but not less injurious. New England rum, which was 
sent into all parts of the State and dispensed in every country store and in almost 
every corner grocery hi every considerable town and vilhige. Every taveni had its 
open bar, and liciuor in one form or another was jis freely sold at every store as 
were the most ordinary family supplies. Account books of many of the old time 
coimtry stores of Maine are still in existence, and they disclose that' upon the 
average there was one* sale of liquor for every three of all other kinds of articles. 
The resulting conditions of that widespread use of intoxicants were seen in poverty, 
misery, and wretcheflness of every kind in every (piarter of the State. (>n ever}' 
hand then were to hv found examples of the injurious influences of the liquor 
traffic, which were used most efft'ctively by the friends of Temperance to illustrate 
their contention that the trade in intoxicjuits was inimical to the public welfare and 
iuconsist<int with the general good. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the details of the work. Meetings were held 
in churches and schoolhouses in all sections of the State where such could Ik* 
obtained, and when local sentiment was such as to interfere with the use of these 
buildings for such purjx)ses, resort was often had to bams, or, when the weather 
would pennit, to open-air meetings, hi all of which the effort was made to arouse 
the people, not only to an appreciation of the safety and wisdom of total abstinence 
jis a jK?rsonal rule for life, but also of the necessity to |)rotect society from the 
eft'ects of the traffic in intoxicants through suitable prohibitory legislation. Many 
years were thus employed, and, little by little, a change in public sentiment was 
wrought which manifested itself from time to time in more stringent provisions 
being applied to the license legislation of the State arid in efforts before the legis- 
lature to abolish this altogether, and to substitute therefor the entire prohibition 
of the traffic, which was the natural and logical result of an earnest conviction that 
its existence was inconsistent with the public weal. 

-^ In this movement for the reconstruction of public sentiment many clergymen 
of the State took an active part, and the influence of their voice and example 
proved j)otential for great good. An agency which was largely instrumental in the 
chunge was that of the Washingtonian movement, which, originating in I^iltimore, 
in the State of Maryland, in the thirties, extended to Maine in the early forties, 
with marked results u])on the habits of many t»f our people. As was to be expected, 
the change in public opinion which wjis wrought by such long and {Kjrsistent efforts 
to convince the people that the use of intoxicants and all that tended to promote 
and increase that use was inimical to their interests exiK)sc»d more fullv the follv 
<)f the license system. Few, indeed, of those who became interested in the tem- 

I perance movement failed to see that the logical result of such convictions as they 
had then come to entertain would be secured only through legislation to protect 

'.the people from the pernicious influence of the traflfic. Finally, ii^ TSFT^the hopc»s 
of the earnest friends of Teni])erance were realized in the passage, by large 
majorities in both branches of the legislature and the approval by the (Governor, 
in what has ever since been known as " the Niaine fja>^^' 

As this measure could not have been secured sa'\e through convincing the 
people of the dangers to their best interests which were to Ik» foinid in the 
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legalised grog shops of the State, so long as they were alive to its evils there was 
little danger of any retrograde movement. That enactment, sustained by a 
popular sentiment which had been created by long years of earnest agitation, 
immediately inaugurated a wonderful revolution. It is unnecessjiry to cite prcK)f 
of this. The measure and its results attracted attention throughout the English 
speaking world, and those results were so marked for g(K)d that many SUites in the 
Union, including all those in New England, adopted prohibition, embodied in 
statutes closely resembling in their more important features that of Maine. It is 
questionable if the foundations for that legislation had been as thoroughly laid in 
• those States as it was in Maine by the preliminary agitation and discussion of the 
question before the people, for after awhile some States which adopted prohibition 
were driven from that policy by the persistent assaults of the liquor interest into ' 
adopting various kinds of so-called restrictive legislation. - v 

In Maine, five years after its first adoption, the prohibitory law was repealed, . ^ 
and a license law substituted. This latter measure, however, was repealed in the | ^ 
course of a couple of years, and Maine returned to the jH)licy of prohibition. ^ 
From this the most persistent efforts of the liquor traftic have been unable to swerve ,^.0 
it. This return to prohibition was hastened by the untoward results of the two . 
years of license, which presented a marked contrast with the influences for good of / 
the few preceding years under prohibition. 

Within an astonishingly short time after the adoption of prohibition the Hcpior 
traffic was practically banished from Maine, and absolutely so Jis to a n ery large 
portion of the State. In those sections where it mainttiined itself secretly it was 
so limited in extent as to have been shorn of an inuiiense proportion of its power 
for evil. With the practical annihilation of the traffic in the Stiite, and the absence 
of its injurious effects, there was natumlly less activity among Temperance men. 
When a vast conflagration is raging the citizens turn out en masse to extinguish 
it. When it is practically under control, and nothing but smouldering embers are 
left, the biurden of further caring for it is left to those whose special duty it is to 
act in such cases. And so as a result of the indifference to the liquor traffic which 
came from its practical absence from the State through want of 7.eal among those 
who should be ready to warn the [)eople of danger and the lack of faithfulness on 
the .part of officials to their duty. It has sucueeded in gaining here and there foot- 
holds, from which it might be easily banished by a renewal of the zwil which 
originally uprooted it, and by a performance of duty which the law im|X)ses up<»n 
officials. Nevertheless, an immensely large jM)rtion of this State is free from any- 
thing approximating an o[x;n licjuor traffic. 

During the entire history of their movement in Maine the friends of Tenij)erance 
have, of course, encountered opposition. In the early days, defence of the li(|uor 
traffic, and opposition even to the purely reformatory j)haises of their work, wiui^ 
open and avowed. But the marked contrast between the material and inonil con- 
dition of our people when ex|X)sed to the ever present temj)tiitions of the grog \ 
sho|)s under the license system and that which so generally obtained through tl)v^ 
State wherever pnihibition wjis faithfully enforced was such jus to compel the 
op|)osition to abandon their first position. Of late yeai-s, therefore, tlie chief 
obstacle to the realization of the hopes of the friends of TempLTauce aiul morality 
has been the indifference to the ever threatiniing danger of the lii|U<)r traffic of 
many of those who occupy |H)sitions of moral trust, responsibility, and influence. 

I do not now recall anv men in this Stiite who have at unv time in its historv 
been actively identified with any phase of the Temperance movement who are 
themselves opposed to prohibition, or who doubt its efficacy where officials are 
faithful to their dutv. It is true that there are those who have done the cause of 

ft. 

Tem|)erance immense harm by their insistence that it is useless to attenq)t t<) 
suppress the liquor traffic. I do not hesiUite to say that those, whether they l>e 
high or low in church or state, could have done their fellows nuich gool if they hid 
devoted the same time they have given to the deniniciation of prohibition to efforts 
to convhice those with whom they have a natural infliu'nce that, that which prohibi- 
tion seeks to overthrow is only evil, and should be antagonized in every proper way 
by all good citizens. 
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I have not seen, I cannot expect to live to see, the full, ripe, rich fruitage which 
tlie people could surely gather from the general adoption of a jwlicy l)a8ed upon 
experience, justified in reason and sustained by an enlightened popular intelligence 
and a quickened public conscience — the legislative condemnation of the liquor 
traftic. But wherever such po'icy has been consistently and persistently applied 
to its ])urp()so its result has been all that its most sanguine friends could anticipate. 
Indeed, if any good has anywhere come from any of the so-called high license laws 
of the day, prohibition may justly claim the credit for it, for these have only been 
permitted to faint-hearted friends of Temperance by the liquor interest, lest more 
earnest reformers might otherwise secure prohibition. 

"^ When the original Maine law was first enacted 1 wi-ote to the then editor of the 
I Xatumal Ttniittran^t A(li>ocate that " more than any other measure this law will 
VsLless the people which will adopt it." I am no less firmly convinced to-day than 
at any time in the past that no greater good to greater numl)ers can otherwise lie 
obttiined than when under wise and conscientious teachers, and fearless, earnest 
leaders the people shall understand how their interests are subordinated to the 
liquor traffic, and shall insist upon putting that gigantic crime under the ban of 
honestly enforced prohibitory legislation. 



The Chairman, at the conclusion of the paper, said they were much indebted 
to (ieneral Neal Dow, the veteran and founder of the great Prohibition movement, 
now in his 93rd year, for having written it for them, and without projxising any 
formal resolution he was sure that they would authorise the Secretaries of the 
Convention to write to Genend Neal Dow and thank him for sending it to them. 
(Loud applause.) 
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STATE PROHIBITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 



By Professor G. W. E. Hill, De8 Moines, Iowa. 



The agitation to procure Prohibitory Laws in American States dates back some 
fifty years. While Maine has the credit of being the pioneer commonwealth in 
this mo\'ement, yet the sjime year (1851) of the passage of the "Maine Law," 
Illinois, a then far west State, passed a similar law, the only striking ditierence 
lying in the fact that Maine, after the repeal of the law, tried once more, and 
secured a re-enactment in 1858, which has never been repealed, but only strengthened 
from time to time by salutory legislation, while the Parliament of Illinois repealed the 
Prohibitory Law of that State in 1853, and no similar law has since been adopted. 
In many of the States our Prohibition friends have been satisfied to secure statu- 
tory law, which is simply the creature of the bodv that makes it, and mav be set 
aside by the next Parliament, or at best two years later, if it feels so disposed. 
This was true in the following States: — Illinois adopted statutory law in 185l7~^, . ^ 
repealed 1853 ; Minnesota in 1852, rei)ealed 1852 ; Michigan in 1853, repealed » ' ^' 
1853; Ohio in 1854, repejUed 1859 ; Iowa in 1855, rejxjaled 1856; Indiana in \^. 
1855, repealed 1858 ; Pennsylvania in 1855, repealed 1856; Nebraska in 1855, j 
repealed 1867 ; Mississippi in 1855, repealed 1855 ; Texas in 1855, repealed 1876 ; I 
New York in 1855, repealed 1855 ; Michigan in 1855, repealed 1875 ; Delaware 
in 1855, repealed 1875; Massachusetts in 1869, repealed 1875 ; Rhode Island in 
1875, repealed 1875; and Iowa in 1884, neatralised by the "Mulct" Law, 1894. I 

The following States have passed statutory laws, which have remained in foretr 
up to the present date :— W»nnont in 1852 ; New Hampshire in 1855 ; and South 
('arolina in 1881. Of the fifteen States named in the first list the law in the Suites 
of Minnesota, the Michigan law of 1853, the laws of Indiana, Mississippi and New 
York were set aside the same year by a degree of the Supreme C'ourt. The South 
Can)lina law only prohibits the placing of public houses in the rural districts. 

In 1872, the friends of Prohibition began to feel that something more ettective 
was needed than a law subject to the caprice or whim of the party in power, and 
when' the friends in Wisconsin began to move to secure proper legislation to banish 
the saloon, Col. B. F. Parker, the then, as now, (i rand Secretary of the I.O.(i.T., in 
his annual address, recommended that they should ask for an amendment to the con- 
stitution, the fundamental law, a document that cannot be altered or amended by 
Parliament, but only by a majority vote of the electors. This proposition at once ' 
took firm hold upon the minds of the friends of the cause, and the following 
States have since secured the submission of the question to the electors, and made 
the matter a certainty by handsome majorities, namely : — Kansas in 1880 by 8,000 
majority; Iowa in 1882 by nearly 30,000 majority; Maine in 1884 by nearly 
47,000 majority ; Rhode Island in 1886 by nearly 6,000 majority ; South Dakota 
in 1888 by nearly 6,000 majority ; and North Dakota in 1889 by 1,000 majority. 

In Iowa the amendment was set aside upon technicalities, occurring simply 
through the carelessness of a clerk in making the entry of its passage. The 
friends of the cause at once rallied and secured the passage of the statute which 
went into effect July 4th, 1884, and the saloons were for six years closed in 90 
per cent, of our territory. 

In Rhode Island the opponents of the law secured the election of a Parliament 
in 1888 that submitted the question, and by the use of money and all the devices 
known to the trade, the amendment was repealed by a majority vote of the electors 
at an election held in 1889. In the same year, the opponents of Proliibititon in 
Iowa secured the election of Hon. Horace I^)ie.s, a prominent anti prohibitionist, 
as Governor, (tovernor lioies was a man of splendid personality, a fino-minded, , 
honest, total abstainer ; a s{)lendid platform orator, and thoroughly and, 1 believe, i 
conscientiously opposed to the Prohibitory law. He used his pardoning power/ 
freely, and, although case after ciise was decided in favour of the Tenq)erance 
friends, yet the Goyernor pardoned the malefactor and remitted the fine. This 
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ueces warily caused au iucrease of violatious and a coutempt for the law. Luke- 
warm friends at once began to assimilate with the opposing party and politicians, 
hungry for the public pap, raised their voices in a discordiant outcry against the 
law. In 1891, the two great political parties met in separate convention, atid the 
Democratic party, through its platform, demanded the repeal of the law, while 
the Republican party by a delegate vote of 1,206 to 92 declared "No compromise 
with the saloon." Never was there a more splendid war cry sounded, and never 
did the friends of the cause work more valiantly, but the opponents of the law, 
whiskey, soaked politicians, and would-be office holders, saw their opportunity, 
and rallied to the opposition. (Tovenior Boies was re-elepted by a greatly 
increased majority. The effect was at once apparent. Violations became more 
frequent ; the law enforcer, too often times elected because of his outspoken 
sympathy with the whiskey party, refused to do his duty, or sent a message before- 
hand to the violator, and thus the miscreant, forewarned, was forearmed bv this 

, means, and when the constable appeared there were no illicit goods to be foinid. 

\Thu« and by similar means the law was made a byword. 

In 1892, the Republican party, that had so nobly championed the cause of the 
" Home against the Saloon," was silent in convention upon the subject, and in 
1893 adopted as a party declaration, what was known at the " Rotten plank." 
As the result of its adoption the Republican party again stepped into power, cann- 
ing the election by a large majority, having by their unholy alliance won back the 
whiskey vote, and elected, not only the Governor but a sufficient number of 
members of Parliament to give them a working majority. When Parliament 
assembled in January, 1894, they at once set to work to remodel the Prohibitory 
law, and gave to the people that monstrosity known as the " jttilctrLaw?^ Like 
all other license laws it is an attempt to regulate the trade, and like all license 
laws it fails to do so. The law of 1884, while still practically in operation has 
been much mullified by the passage of this so-called " Mulct Law," which has 
virtually repealed the law in forty-nine of the ninety-nine counties, but as several 
of the Municipalities have the Mulct in force while the county refuses to adopt the 
V. same, it virtually makes more than one-half of the State under saloon rule. 

By June, 1894, six months after the passing of the " Mulct Act," several 
hundred grog shops were legalised in Iowa. There is no doubt in my mind but 
that the backward step in Iowa lias very materially affected the work throughout 
the countrv and the world. South Dakota felt it soonest, and the Parliament of 
that State re-submitted the question of the Constitutional Amendment to the 
people, and at the General Election of 1896 the amendment was repealed, and 
the conscience of the voters being deadened by brewers' gold, given freely to the 
political parties for campaign purposes. The Prohibitory party were defeated. 
The recent Parliament of South Dakota, although it did not pass one single 
measure for a tax-ridden and mortgage-crippled people, did fasten upon the helpless 
women and children and its weak manhood a high license law to sap the strength, 
blight the citizenship, and cover with shame the womanhood of that fair land. 
Kansas and North Dakota are still in line with Prohibition as a fundamental law, 
although immense pressure has been brought to bear in those States by the mighty 
monopoly of the liquor trade. 

I may be asked why a constitutional amendment was defeated in Nebraska, 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Oregon, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, and I 
\ reply, the splendid organisation of the liciuor forces, who always join interests in 
' such campaigns, and the vast immbers of voters who have come to us from every 
European country, and who have been made voters by swearing allegiance to the 
laws of the United States and promising to uphold them ; and as the licensed grog 
shop is one of our law^s and one of the measures they can grasp, they uphold it, 
defend it, and are willing to die for it. Again, if asked for the cause that led to 
defeat in Texas, Tennessee, and West Virginia, I reply the negro vote. Prior to 
1863 one right the negro, because of his being a slave, could not enjoy, was the 
privilege of getting drunk. This was the right of his white master, and freedom 
meant to him to be " like massa." The proposal to abridge his freedom is ^^ 
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r tenaciously fought by the negro, and ill the last-named States they voted almost 
JW solidly against the Prohibition amendment. 

A few words more about Iowa. In 1882, by a majority vote of 30,000, the 
men of that State did noble service for God and their homes against the saloon, 
brewery, and distillery, and said they must be extinguished. We still have a 
splendid fighting force led by three thousand total abstaining ministers, who twice 
each week thunder down the truth at the pewholders. We are not disheartened ; 
we are still in the fight. Our battle cry, " No compromise " ; out watchword, 
" Death to the saloon." But we have much to contend with, more than sixty per 
cent, of our population being foreign born. In several counties the German 
tongue is the only one used by a majority of the voters. We have large settlements 
of Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, Russians, and Irish. The adult members of these 
communities came to us, as a rule, with fixed ideas ou the drink question. In one 
community 1 recently foimd a Methodist Episcopal Church of seven members, 
whereas in 1875 the same church had two hundred and twentv comnumicants. It 
was not death that had wrought the change, but the indomitable energy of our 
people that has sent them still farther toward the west, and their places have been 
taken by the emigrants from Central Europe, three hundred and fifty thousand 
landing in one single year at Castle Garden, and thirty-five thousand of them 
finding homes in Iowa. 

The money of two of the richest corporations in America — the brewers* and 
whiskey syndicates — is being freely used, and fifteen hundred local puV)licans carry 
much influence. The various temperance societies have organised themselves into 
an anti-saloon league, and every effort is being made to put into our Constitution 
a Prohibition plank. Kansas has nailed her flag to the masthead, and there it 
stays ; North Dakota is not likely to retreat ; Vermont is practically free from the 
curse ; and all over America the forces are marshaling for the final emancipation. 

In Minnesota we have local option for municipalities ; and in Georgia, 
Michigan, and Missouri county option ; and in several States modified local option. 
As Prohibitionists, we have acted on the idea that little was better than nothing, 
and that, however small the pittance doled out to us, it was an entering wedge 
that assisted in the securing of a still better portion. 

' We are much encouraged because our national Parliament has recently banished -■ / 
liquor from the capitol building of the United States ; and so, with clear heads, r' 
our legislators are prepared to render service to the nation for the people's good^- 
I bring you the greetings of five million people who live in Prohibition territory 
in America, and say to you : We are with you in this fight, having sworn luidying 
fealty to our noble cause. 

There's a diadem most massive, 
Iron-rimmed and diamond set. 
And the earnest brow that wears it 
Never has been conquered yet. 
There may be some seeming failuro*. 
But for battle still is flame : 
Triumph must reward the owner — 
Courage is his mighty name. 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA : A OOMFABISON. 

Bv CaI'Tais O. It. Van Ettes, Ex-Mbmber of the State Lsoislatubk, 
^jouTii Dakota. 

^^^^^^ To write a paper fit for publication ia, for me, a uew 

j^^K^^^^^ cxiwricuce. In recent yc&TH my life-work has been 

/ ^^^"^^^ platform spfakiug, rather than writingj;. But, in 

/ /if .■731^^ order to speak with auy kind of Buccess, I have 

/ Jr ^fc had to ^ther up a j^ood deal of iiifomiatiou — not mere 

/ t *^1 ^*"'' '"'^ facts. An opinion is one thing, a fact iH 

I ■■ tt^ ' mjk another. Proliibition in America has liecn referred to 

f, (• £. . *]Sl^l "' ''^'^ ('onvention l>oth from the platform and in the 

I ^C^ ^BM^^I papers that have been read. In the first place, the 

L < il -' ^ ' J^^^l reader of this article must rementber that America 

I ^j ' ^^^^K '" '^"^ country, although it is divided up into 

y^^^^ ^ ^^^^B 45 states, having each, within limits, their own 
^^^H ^^^^K guveniment. The State of Maine adopted Prohibition 

^^^B ^fi^^F '■' I'^oli and it has been so much of a uuccess there 

^^^W ^^B^^^ that many a young man and woman have come to the 

^^^^^^^ age of 21 without seeing a dnmken person. And the 

cAi'T. i>. B. VAN etten. State, although a rock-bound country and in the far 

comer of the United States, has so prospered tharit 
lias been enabled to loan at interest thousands of dollars to other States that 
lijive better soil and lietti-r natural conditions of life. 

Hut comparison brings out colours as nothing else will, so we will compare 
a little : — Iowa voted Prohibition into existence iu June, 1882, not by party 
vote, but at a special election held for that particular purpose, and memliorH 
of all political parties voted for or i^aiiist it It was carried by a majority 
of nearly 30,000. The law went into efiect on the 4th day of July following 
this election, and the drink shops closed up all over the State, and there was 
great rejoicing among the Temperance people. Soon after the law was un- 
fortunately declared to be unconstitutional, and saloons opened up business 
again. At the next general election, held the next year, on the 9th day of 
<Jctobcr, 18S3, it was made a party issue — -the Ueptiblicatis declaring for Pro- 
hibition and the Democrats for a "judicious license law." The 'Republicauu 
won by a larger majority than had been given at the special election in June. 
And when they met at their State Capital tliey enacted a Prohibitory law for 
that State, and it was signed by the Uovernor and went into effect the 4th 
of July, 1884. Now as to the results and what was done by the State — I 
do not Hiiy Proliibition did it, but I do say it was done under Prohibition— 
■Stkhxms closed up in at least nine-tenths of the towns in tlie State, but corn 
did not cease to grow, nor did cattle and h^rs cease to become fat, and men 
tliitt had spent their money at tliu drink shop began to pay off old debtis ; 
taxes went down in six years from 100 cents, on 100 dols. to 50 cents., and 
the State debt wb« completely wiped out in five years time; and in 1890, 
when the census was given to the world, Iowa had not a dollar of State debt 
left. In 1884 her two prisons had 1,'J25 inmates, but iu 1890 there were 
only 735, although the State at large had incrcaMcd in population over 300,000, 
an(l the outgoing Uovenior, though not a Prohibitionist at heart when elected, 
became so when he saw the good results, and could not say enough iu its 
favour, and recoinmeuded in his farewell address that they " put the prisoner) 
of the State in one institution and close up the other." 'in 1890, when the 
census was taken, it is on record tliat Iowa had ninety-nine counties, and 
sixty-nine of them hud not an inmate in their jraols, and that the twenty-fonr 
counties of the State that had neglected to put the law in force, furnished 
most of those wiio were in gaol. Iowa has never reix-ak-d her law, but lias 
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weakened it very much by placing by the side of the Prohibitory law a 
" Mulct " law, aud that is already tending to till up the gaol and lock-up and 
to increase the expenses of the State. 

But the mr>8t striking comparison of State law is Kansas and Nebraska. First, 
because they have been trying entirely different methods with the drink question the 
same length of time. Second, because they are two States lying side by side, and 
are very nuich alike in climate, soil and mcxles of earning a livelihood. Kadi 
State grows corn to a large extent ; each State has immense herds of cattle and 
hogs ; each State is subject to winds, droughts and cyclones — consequently you 
are not comparing a State like Maine when you speak of Kansas and Nebraska. 
They are also somewhere near the sjuue size, and both are good, rich agri- 
cultural States. In 1880 Kansas adopted Prohibition, whilst Nebraska placed 
what is known as the "Slocum law," or high licensing (1,000 dols. each) on 
her Statute Book. The " Slocum law " is considered, by liquor sellers in 
America, as the model law. Peter Jiles, of Omaha, Nebraska, a millionaire 
brewer, said in 1890, during the tight in that Stale to secure Prohibition, 
that " high licensing had never hurt their trade one iota, l)ut put it into more 
responsible hands." (Not, mark well, respectable hands.) And if the question 
were left to the liquor sellers as to whether they would prefer "No licensing, 
low licensing, or high licensing, they would give a big majority for high 
licensing." The whiskey papers, which advocated the high licensing system, 
would tell you that Nebraska was receiving at that time 750,213 dols. license 
money revenue, which, if removed by Prohibition, would have to be supplied 
by the taxpayers of the State. This led to an investigation at the State 
Capitol. It was found that Kansas that year ran her State (jovenmient for 
62 cents, per inhabitant, while it was costing Nebraska 14 dols. 5 cents, per inhabi- 
tant. That was a knock-down argument against the licensing system, which 
then led to an inquir}' as to the causes of this great ditlerence with all that 
750,000 dols. of license money thrown in. Another little item was that 
Nebraska liad in her Reformatory School 343 boys, while Kansas, with nearly 
a half a million more people, only had 133. Kansas' report of her State 
prisons showed that she had decreased 17 |>er cent, in numbers during the 
ten years from 1880-90, while Nebraska had increased 67 per cent. These 
statistics began to open the eyes of the ratepayers. Yet each day's issue of 
the Omaha Bee and- other whisky papei*s kept placing before their readers the 
poverty and distress of Kansas, and stated that people would not emigrate to 
a State with such a law, and that the State was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Statistics, however, came in again. And when they were published in 1890 
Kansas had received more people in the ten years than any State west of the 
Mississippi River. And the State Auditors report said the taxable property 
of the State had increased 20,000,000 dols. (£4,000,000) each year. The total 
reaches 200,000,000 dols. (£40,000,000) in ten years, whilst Nebraska, with her 
" great industry " of liquor selling thrown in (for they call it an industry) only 
reported 11,000,000 dols. (£2,200,000) a vear incretuse, making its sum total 
1 10,000,000 dols. (£22,000,000) in ten years', leaving a balance of 90,000,000 dols. 
(£18,000,000) over the period in favour of "jK)or dry Kansas." Then came 
another very striking comparison of the two States. 

Nebraska, in 1880, when she adopted high license, was jmying for all State 
purpose :- 
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Thus, Nebraska never had so light a tax per 100 dols. as the year she adopted 
high license — every year since she has had a steady increase until the year 1889, 
when it was more than double the vear 1880. On the other hand, Kansas never 
had so high a tax per 100 dols. as the year she adopted Prohibition, and the year 
1889 it was over a third less than in 1880. These figures, if they mean anything, 
mean a good deal in the nmning of a State under these two distinct systems. In 
regard to taxable property, Kansas has another feature in her law that is worthy 
of notice, and if it was not for that feature would make quite a difference in the 
total amount of taxable property. Every head of a family, be it man or woman, 
is exempt from taxation in respect of 200 dols. w^orth of property. In 1890 there 
were 236,054 families in the State, and that at 200 dols. per family makes the 
small sum of 47,210,400 dols. that was not counted in as taxable property. This, 
too, in " poor bleeding Kansas," as she has been termed. Nebraska has no such law. 

And now one more comparison, which comes from the whiskey side of the 
liouso, tus late as 1895. In their annual rejKjrt as to the sales in the ditterent 
States, they credit Kansas with 2,050 barrels, and Nebraska with 144,219 barrels, 
which is quite a wide difference when we take into consideration that Kansas is 
the greater State of the two in population by over 400,000. I have more figures 
relating to court expenses that are fully as striking as the above, but as it is so 
difficult to tell how much of such is due directly to the drink question, we will 
leave it out entirely. The two Dakotii's are the only States in America that have 
never had a legalised and protected drink shop. They both came into Statehood 
on the 22nd dav of Februarv, 1882, with Prohibition in their constitutions ratified 
at their first election in October 1st, 1883, by a good majority in each State. In 
both North and South Dakota, the liquor seller is an outlaw, which is much 
better than making him an equal and on the same footing with the school teacher 
and the minister of the gospel, which I find he is in England, and as he is in every 
licensed State in America. To say that what we license we should protect (it is a 
correct principle in law), but what we do not sanction and approve that we ought 
to prohibit. 

I have a large fann in Hyde county, South Dakota, and whilst travelling in 
this Temperance crusade from Pacific to Atlantic Oceans, it is managed for me by 
a Swede. I did not Jcuow of the Newcastle Convention until after my arrival in 
England in quest of further information and experience. States are made up of 
men and women, and all I see and hear in England confirms»my conviction that 
good States are made up of good men and women, and that great States cannot be 
made up of bad men and women. That rotten timber is not fit for any ship of 
State, and that nothing rots character like the licpior traffic. That it is a great 
and terrible wrong for a State to grant the stuiction of license for the sake of 
revenue : and that tlie slave-owners of 1861 in my country were patriots compared 
with the men — nmi-sellers, saloon keepers and publicans — who create so nmch 
lawlessness and miserv both in mv comitrv and in vours. 

P.S. -Since writing the above paper, 1 read from tlie Union Siyrud^ what I 
will a good authority, that a higli licensing law has been adopted in South Dakota, 
with a local option clause. This has i>een done by the present lawmakers, 
assembled this last winter. The law is verv much like the Nebraska law, with 
Proliibition of everything you can think of. No screens allowed, no chairs or seats 
of any kind ; no games of either skill or chance, and, of course, no selling to minors 
or drunkards, nor on its Sabbath day, nor after 1 1 p.m. These things make the 
business a little difficult at times to carry on, yet the li(|uor seller is perfectly 
willing to jmy his high license money, if you will only saucticm and stand by the 
evil itself. High time that I set off* home ? 
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LOCAL OPTION IN MASSAOHUSBTTS. 



By the Rev. Jambs Yeames, Boston, Massachusetts. 



After some years satisfactory experience of unenforced prohibition, Massachu- 
setts, in 1874, returned to the licensing system. 

In 1881 the Local Option Law was passed. Tliis provides for the granting of 
licenses only in cities or towns voting for their issue at their annual election or 
town-meeting. The vote is taken by a separate ballot. Yes or No, to the question — 
** Shall licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors Ik? granted in this city (or 
town)?" Every male citizen, being 21 years of age, and duly registered, may 
vote. A mere majority decides the question. 

Towns voting " No " may grant druggists' medicinal licenses. 

The result of subsequent legislation may be summarised as follows : — 

The issue of licenses in Boston is in the hands of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners — three men appointed by the Government of the State. In other cities 
which vote for license, the licenses are issued by a Board of Conmiissioners, 
appointed by the mayor with the concurrence of the Council. The towns voting 
for license, the Select men are the licensing authority. 

A " town " in the United States is a toit*nsh{p, often covering a considerable 
area, and including several villages. The town is the unit of municipal govern- 
ment. It largely resembles the district council area in England. 

Licenses are issued in six classes : — 

1. — To sell liquor of any kind, to be dnmk on the premises. (Fee, not less 
than 1,000 dols). 

2. — To sell malt liquors, and cider, and light wines, containing not more than 
15 |)er cent of alcohol, to be dnnik on the premises. (Fee, 250 dols). 

3.- -To sell malt liipiors, and cider, to be dnuik on the premises. (Fee, .300 
dols). 

4. — To sell distilled liquors of anv kind, not to be dnmk on the premises. 
(Fee, 300 dols.) 

5.- -To sell malt liquors, cider, and light wines, not to be dnmk on the 
premises. (Fee, 150 dols.) 

6. — To chemists and druggists and a|X)tliccaries, to sell any kind of liquors, for 
niedicinal, mechanical, chemical purposes. (Fee, 1 dol.) 

A record of each sale by a chemist or dniggist must be made and be kept, 
every purchaser having to certify the use for which the liquor is required. 

There is also a special Club License, revocable at any time, the fee for which 
is 50 dols. annuallv. 

The principal conditions of licenses are : — 

1. — No sales Wtwcen 11 p.m. and 6 a.m., nor on Sunday (except to g\iests in 
hotels). Only " good " and unadulterated liquors to be sold. No sales to intoxi- 
cated persons, or to a |)erson known to have been intoxicated within six montlis ; 
nor to any one known to have l>een supp<)rte<l by ])ublic charity within twelve 
months ; nor to a minor. 

No person under the age of 18 is to be employed in the sjile of licjuor. 

2.— The penalty for the violation of the li(|Uor laws is a fine of fnnn 50 dols. 
to 500 dols., and imprisonment for a tenn of from one to six months ; with for- 
feiture of license and dis(iualification for one year. 

A licensee is reipiired to give a l)ond of 1,000 dols. for fulfilment of conditions of 
license. (FrtHpiently these bonds are signinl by brewers, no one being allowinl to 
sign more than ten (!) l)onds). 

3.- No buildhig to l>e licensed within 400 feet of a scli<K)l-house. (An unsuc- 
cessful attempt has just been made to (change this law in the intert»sts of a 
magnificent hotel now building in Boston at a cost of more than 3,000,000 dols.) 

If owners of projKTty within 25 feet of premises for which a license is sought 
object, the license cannot be gnintc*d in face of such objection. 
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The loom in which liquors are to be sold must be open to the street, with no 
screen or other obstruction to prevent a free view from without. 

4. — Intoxicating liquor is defined to be any beverage containing one per cent. 
of alcohol at 60 per cent, fahrcnheit. 

5. — Persons found in the act of illegally selling liquor may be arrested without 
a warrant. 

6. — Compensation may be recovered by parent, wife, or child for injuries 
caused by liquors sold to the relative, and if a judgment awarded for injuries 
remains unsatisfied for thirty days the license is revoked. 

7. — If an oflGicer neglects to institute proceedings after receiving written 
notification of violation of the law, any person making complaint thereof is 
entitled to all the fines which may be imposed and collected. 

Such are the conditions under which the liquor traffic is conducted in tlie 71 
towns and cities of Massachusetts which vote in favour of the grant of licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

But of the 353 towns and cities which cover the remainder of the State there 
are 282 which exclude the public-house, and voluntarily adopt a policy of 
Prohibition. 

Under the authority of an Act of the Legislature, passed in 1894, the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labour has made a thorough investigation of the relation of the 
Liquor Traffic to pauperism, crime, and insanity. The work extended over twelve 
months, closing in August, 1895. The official report of this bureau has been 
recently published, and has commanded so much public attention that a second 
edition has had to be issued. The investigation was conducted with cool, official 
impartiality, the facts being collected and recorded with no reference to the 
inferences which may be drawn from them, or the argument which may be based 
upon them. Yet this report, in which neither theory or bias have any place, 
states facts concerning the relation of the sale of liquor to the industrial and 
social condition of the people, such as the most ardent Temperance advocates 
had not dared to assert. 

We present some of the results of the inquiry, as to Drunkenness, Pau|X)risni, 
Crime and Insanity. 

The Licensed Liquor-Shops and Drunkenness. 
Of the 353 cities and towns in Massachusetts there were 53 which were under 
the license policy during the year -comprising half the j)opulation of the State. 
There were 260 under no-license ; and 40 which, owing ^to change of policy, 
were for part of the time under license, and another part of the time under 
no-license. These showed as follows : — 

While under Licenie. U nder No-License. 

Arrests for Drunkenness ... 36-24 i)er 1,000 ... 994 i)er 1,000 

Arrests for Offences other than 

Dnmkcnness 2334 „ ... 10 26 „ 

A comparison, fairer perhaps than the al>ove, because it deals in each cjise with 
the same community, is that of the number of arrests in given towns and cities 
during license and no-license |)eriod. 

Of the towns which changed their |)olicy by their vote, the larger number 
showed more arrests for dnnikenness and other crime under license than no-license. 
In the case where the reverse was true the whole nmnlwr of arrests was small, and 
the difference was slight. 

The five cities which changed were Haverhill, Lynn, Medford, Pittsfield, and 
Salem. The average number of arrests per month for drunkenness was less in all 
cities under no-license than under license, as shown in the following table : — 

ATerage Number of 
Number of Months. Arrefits per Month 

Oities. for nrunkenneM. 

Licenne. No-lictnue. License. No-license. 

Haverhill 8 4 ... 81 63 2650 

Lynn 4 8 ... 31500 117-63 

Medford 8 4 ... 2012 1325 

Pittsfield 4 8 ... 9325 3675 

Salem 4 8 ... 14050 29-63 
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These figures reveal the close and direct connection between the licensed 
li(juor-shop on the one hand, and drunkenness and crime on the other. It is not 
easy to see how their testimony can be evaded or resisted. 

Public-Houses and Paupers. 
The statistics as to paupers are the results of an inquiry covering all persons 
found in the State Institutions during twelve consecutive months. They show 
that, excluding minors, about seventy-five persons in every hundred among the 
piiupers of the State had been addicted to the use of liquor. Three-fourths of 
these used all kinds, or at least two kinds of liquor. 

Nearly one-half of the paupers had one or l)oth parents intemperate. 

About thirty-nine in every hundred attributed their pauperism to the intem- 
perance of their parents. 

License and Crime. 

In the statistics of crime the direct connection between the use of intoxicating 
liquor and the burdens which rest upon society is more obviously and forcibly 
showni. 

1. — Out of all convictions for crime, during the year, about sixty-six in every 
hundred were for dninkenness. 

2. — In nearly eighty-two cases in every hundred the offender was under the 
influence of liquor when the crime was committed. 

,3. — In more than eighty-four cases in every hiuidred the intemperate habits of 
the offender led to a condition which induced the crime. 

4. — Leaving out of the account the convictions for drunkenness, it appears 
that intemperance was responsible for more than one-half the remaining crimes. 

5. —Finally, excluding minors, the tables show that of every one hundred 
persons convicted for crime during the year, 96*44 per cent, were addicted to the 
use of intoxicants. 

The Public-House and Insanity. 

1 836 cases in the institutions canvassed during the twelve months. 

In sixty-nine cases out of every hundred, where the facts could be determined, 
one or both the parents of the insane person were intemperate ; and in twenty- 
five cases in every hundred the intemperate habits of the person himself were 
considered the cause of insanitv. 

Of the insane males nearly fifty-one in every hundred used tobacco. 

The Effects of Prohibition by Local Option. 

The LocaI Option law provides for an election on " license " or " no license *' 
everv vear in everv area in the State. 

One of the most striking and instructive illustrations of the operation of a 
j)rohibitory policy, adopted by |X)pular veto, is furnished by the city of Cambridge, 
('ambridge is separated from Boston only by the River Charles, and is, therefore, 
exiK)8ed to all the advantages (?) and disadvantages which may arise from close 
proximity to a license city. 

From the year 1857 to the year 1885, the city of Cambridge voted for license, 
but, in December, 1885 this iK)licy wtis reversed; the vote of the citizens was 
cast for uo-license, and tlic li(juor traffic has been mider ban ever since. 

Thus we are able t^) make a comparison between two j)eriods of ten years each 
in the life of the sjmie conumniity, and such a comparison l>etween the license 
decade and the no-license decade will prove intensely interesting and most 
instnictive. 

1. — Population. From 1875 to 1885, the population of Cambridge increased 
from 47,883 to 59,655, a gain of 11,820 hi the ten license years. 

In 1895 the })opulation wjis 81,643, a gain of 21,985, or double that of the 
previous license Jperiod. 
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2. — Houses. The assessor's returns iu 1876 showed 7,882 houses in Cambridge 
In 1886 the number was 9,398, an increase of 1,516 in the license years. 

In 1896 there were 12,723 houses in the city, a gain of 3,325, or more than 
twice the growth under the regime of the open saloon. 1896 has been a year of 
severe depression ; notwithstanding, 418 new houses have been built, as compared 
with 292 in 1885, the last license vear. 

3. — Valuation. In 1876, the total assessed valuation of (/ambridge was 
62,636,453 dols. In 1886 after ten years of licensed saloons, the valuation had 
fallen to 59,445,670 dols., a positive shrinkage in values of 3,190,783 dols! 

In 1896, the valuation had increased to the enormous 8\\m of 83,147,700 dols., 
and instead of a shrinkage there was an increase of 23,702,030 dols. 

4. — Tax Revenues. The taxes collected in 1896, on thij^ hicrease alone, were 
357,900 dols. The license fees from eighty-ono saloons would be 81,000 dols. Of 
this sum 25 per cent, is claimed by the State. The revenue for licenses, after 
deducting the 20,000 dols. which must be turned into the Stt^te Tre€«ury, would 
be one-sixth of the receipts from taxes for the year. 

5. — Savings Banks. The deposits hi the Savings Banks during the ten license 
years increased from 4,907,597 dols. in 1876, to 6,560,934 dols. \\\ 1886, an average 
gain of 155,333 dols. 

In 1896 the deposits had reached 10,227,479 dols., an average gain of 366,654 
dols. per annum, and an increase again twice as large as under the ten years of the 
open licensed liquor-shop. 

At the end of one year of license, in 1876, the sum of 1,093,082 dols. was 
deposited in the banks, and there were 14,628 open accounts. The deposits in 
1886, at the end of ten years of license 1,205,959 dols., only 112,877 dols. more 
than in 1876. 

The open accounts had increased to 21,215, a gain of 6,587. 

Xow, take the figures at the end of the Prohibition decade. The open accounts 
now number 33,280, showing 1 2,065 new depositors -a gi^in twice as large a« during 
the license period. 

Deposits of 2,069,882 dols. in 1896, show an increase over 1886 of 863,923 dols. 

Nothing is a better index to the prosperity of a commimity, and especially of 
the class most liable to injury from the public-house, than tlie deposits made in 
savings banks. 

6. — Schools. In 1876 there were 423 pupils in the High School ; in 1886 
were 516 pupils iu the two High Schools : and in 1896 there were 1,063. Ten 
license vears show an increase of 93 scholars, and ten no-license vears an increase 
of 547. 

In 1876, 187 pupils graduated from the Orammar Schools ; in 1886, 273, an 
increase of only 86 ; while in 1896, 467 pupils graduated - -or 194 more than hi 
the year 1886. 

7. — Work and Wages. The income of the city from taxes is expended upon 
the (.Tovemment and improvement of the city. We have seen that mvHcOnse 
brings in six times as much revenue as the fees from eighty-one licenses would 
produce. Nor must the savings of the city under prohibition from the diminution 
of crime and pauperism be forgotten. 

With such results, and with the evidence of such an experience, it is not sur 
prising that, last Deceml)er, ( Cambridge, for the eleventh time, voted no-license, 
the majority behig 1,881 — the largest in the history of the city. The mayor, the 
clergy, the heads of the university, the business men — and, as is evident by the 
popular vote — the immense preponderance of the intelligence, piety, and civic 
spirit of Cambridge are steadfast for Prohibition by local control. 

Does Prohibition Pay? 
Equally striking and conclusive is the experience of the city of Quincy, also a 
neighbour of Boston, only divided from the metropolitan city by the river Neponset. 
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For thirteen years Quincy has been under no-license rule, well enforced. A 
very large share of credit for the vigilance and strictness with which the law has 
been administered is due to the Hon. Henr}' H. Faxon, a gentleman who has con- 
tributed imsparingly of his time and fortime in the interest of truest Temperance. 

The following table shows the vote of Quincy on the license question since 
1881, when the present local option law went into effect : — 



Year. 


No. 


Ye«. 


Total. 


Majority 




Silent 


1882 


1,057 


... 457 ... 


1,514 


... 600 




76 


1883 


1,086 


... 458 ... 


1,544 


... 628 




126 


1884 


1,067 


... 407 ... 


1,474 


... 6f0 




200 


1885 


1,002 


... 510 ... 


1,512 


... 492 




200 


188f> 


1,017 


... 258 ... 


1,275 


... 752 




325 


1887 


1,071 


... 259 ... 


1,330 


... 812 




425 


1888 (town) 


1,064 


... 293 ... 


1,357 


... 771 




459 


1888 (citv) 


1,394 


... 458 ... 


1,852 


... 936 




414 


1889 


1,162 


... 618 ... 


1,780 


... 544 




332 


1890 


1,339 


... 728 ... 


2,059 


... 619 




351 


1891 


1,659 


... 835 ... 


2,494 


... 824 




250 


1892 


1,860 


... 956 ... 


2,816 


... 904 




176 


1893 


1,886 


... 1,060 ... 


2,946 


... 826 




249 


1894 


1,889 


... 1,037 ... 


2,926 


... 852 




273 


1895 


1,958 


... 1,177 ... 


3,135 


... 781 




208 



1. — Savings Banks. In 1881, the last year of license, 173,950 dols. was put 
into the (Juincy Savings Bank/ in 2,530 deposits. In 1895, 441,152 dols., in 
6,425 deiK)sits. Thus, 267,202 dols. nioriv was jmt into the bank in 1895 than in 
1881, in 3,895 more deposits. 

2. — Valuation. The population in 1881 was estimated at 10,885. In 1895 
it had increased to 20,712, a gain of 91 per cent. The valuation in 1881 was 
7,560,381 dols. ; in 1895 it was 17,325,855 dols., a gain of 129 per cent. 

3. — Paupkri.sm. The amount expended in caring for the poor during the last 
year of the legalised sakK)n was estimated at 15,415 dols. During the year 1895 
the sum used for this purpose was 8,338 dols. In other words, while the 
population increased 91 jKjr cent., the cost of supporting the poor decreased 46 
jKjr cent. 

4. -Houses. In the last year of license there were 24 houses built; in 1895 
there were 157 built, or 133 more than in 1881. 

Observe this comparison between Quincy and live license cities of approximate 
or smaller size. Here are the figures for the cost of supporthig the poor, and 
arrests for dnmkenness for the same vear, 1895 : - 





Poi'ulation. 


Cost of 
SupportlnK Poor. 
Dol i 


Armtifor 
Drnnkennea 


Xewburyport 


14,552 


22,012-91 


759 


Northampton 


16,764 


12,90114 


451 


Pittsfield 


20,461 


13,658-35 


829 


Waltham 


20,876 


13,116-83 


821 


Wobum 


14,178 


13,467-09 


669 


Quincy 


20,712 


8,338-09 


306 



Fifteen Years of Local Option in Massachusetts. 

When the present Local Option Law went into effect, in March, 1881, some of 
the towns had already held their town meetings. Fifty-six towns voted on the 
measure in the spring, of which nine were in favour of license, and 47 against. 

The popular vote (excluding that of four towns since become cities) was : For 
license, 4,310; against license, 6,659. 

The following is a tabulation of the vote, with the numl)er of cities and towns 
voting, for the license year beginning May 1 : 
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The V 


()TB ON L 


ICENHE FOR 


15 Year«. 


















Number of Cities and Towns 




Total Vote 




Majority. 




Voting 




Ym. 


No. 




Yes. 


No. 




Ye«. 


No 


1882 


... 80,267 


80,123 




144 






76 


257 


1883 


... 89,635 


73,462 




16,173 






81 


237 


1884 


... 97,34-4 


86,830 




16,514 






98 


240 


1885 


... 105,130 


77,594 




27,536 






114 


225 


1886 


... 89,189 


86,006 




3,183 






78 


264 


1887 


... 94,819 


111,048 




— 


16,229 




60 


286 


1888 


... 111,055 


1 13,642 






2,587 




73 


277 


1889 


... 127,337 


111,123 




16,214 






07 


283 


1890 


... 107,850 


108,519 




— 


660 




i 4 


209 


1891 


... 126,276 


111,315 




14,041 






79 


271 


1892 


... 120,072 


130,738 






10,6* J6 




5() 


290 


1893 


... 140,003 


167,361 




— 


27,002 




70 


282 


1894 


... 151,481 


152,776 






1,295 




73 


278 


1895 


... 157,963 


1 53,075 




4,889 






84 


268 


1896 


... 162,339 


166,253 






3,814 


•... 


79 


275 



A more satisfactory com|)ari8on is shown by taking the results of the poj)ular 
veto by periods of five years. 

Thus, the average majorities in city, town, and state were :- 

Cities. Towns. State. 

Yes. No. Yes. No. Yes. No. 

1886 ... 21,211 -^ ... — 9,752 ... 11,510 

1891 ... 16,963 — ... - 14,626 ... 2,338 — 

1896 ... 8,879 — ... - 16,636 ... — 7,653 

At the end of the first period, the majority for license in cities had decreased 
4,247, or 20 per c^nt. ; and at the end of the third period 8,085, or over 47 jier 
cent. 

The town vote incre€«ed in the same periods 4,874, or 50 per cent. ; and 2,010, 
or 13 per cent. 

The license majority fell oft' in the second |)eri(Kl four-fifths ; and in the third 
period was replaced by a no-license majority only a third less than the license 
majority of the first period. These facts are most encouraging, and unmistakably 
show the movement of the State towards Prohibition. 

The average majority for no-license for the past five years is 7,653, a fact 
which should instruct legislators and encourage refonners. 

In 260 instances in town elections not a single vote has Iwen cast for license I 

In 1896 there were seventeen cities and sixtv-o;ic towns which voted for 
license. In seven towns, however, the authorities declined to use their j)ower and 
refused to issue licenses. The no-license vote resulted in winning three cities and 
two towns additional on the former year, besides the seven towns gnmting no 
licenses. 

The following statement gives the vote by counties : 



Coonty. 


Registered 
voters. 


Ballots 
Cast. 


Yes. 


No. 


Majority. 


Barnstable (n) ... 


6,967 ... 


4,145 ... 


770 ... 


1,951 


... 1,181 No. 


Berkshire (&) ... 


17,272 ... 


16,688 ... 


6,297 ... 


5,937 


365 Yen. 


Bristol (c) 


34,124 ... 


26,434 ... 


11,572 ... 


11,117 


455 VcM. 


Dukes 


1,141 ... 


3a) ... 


78 ... 


252 


174 No. 


Kh»cx(</) 


64,105 ... 


53,548 ... 


22,063 ... 


28,841 


... 4,781 No. 


Krankhn 


4,981 ... 


6,169 ... 


2,624 ... 


2,624 


... Tie vote. 


Hampden 


27,124 ... 


22,324 ... 


11,674 ... 


8,679 


... 2,294 Vcs. 


IlaniuMhin* 
Middlesex 


10,258 ... 


7,793 . . . 


3,516 ... 


3,357 


159 Ves. 


90,402 ... 


72,557 ... 


28,357 ... 


38,179 


... 9,822 No. 


Nantucket 


812 ... 


581 ... 


297 ... 


229 


68 Ve«. 


Norfolk 


26,647 ... 


18,925 ... 


6,153 ... 


10,339 


... 4,186 No. 


Plymouth 


22,227 ... 


14,701 ... 


5,02H ... 


7,840 


... 2,814 No. 


Suffolk (/) ... 


99,528 ... 


84,790 ... 


44,243 ... 


30,155 


... 14,088 Vcs. 


WorocBtcr (^) ... 


56,656 ... 


42,518 ... 


19,667 ... 


18,753 


914 VcH. 



(fi) One town voted for license, but no licenst* is.sue<l. 

(ff) The disppoportion l)ctwctjn nunilxir of voters (and voten) and the Ves and No vote 
is explained bv the abMence of votoi-s thnnigh sickness, indifteronco, or 
other cause, 'fhe disiiarity between the vote cast for town officers, etc., and 
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the vote on the license quoatiiin i.i due to the indiflbrDnce or assumed neutralitj 
(if vutcra. (In ISorkshint the cities are for license ; the towns for no-lioeiMO. In 
twii towns, notwithstanding the Yes vote, no M]o,in lioonws &re granted). 
(fj Cities, License ; TownH, No-License. 

(d) The "banner" prohibition county of theState. Net giun for No-Ltcm«e, 4,614^ 

One town voting Yes, gronta no aaloon license. 

(e) Coiintv ranks tio-lit-ense. 

(/) C'cintims the City of Breton, with 01,483 registration. Tbe rest of the county 
con^jists of the city of Chelsea, and towns of Revere and Wiiithrop, all of which 
vote, no. 

l;/] Cities, license ; towns, uo-liceuse. 

A review (if tlioHC fucts nnd fipircs Mhows a no-licensc gain for the past year in 
thirty-DUe towns, and ii loss in two cities luid twcntj-thrce towns ; with a license 
jfiiin in imc city and thirtj-ony towns, and a loss iu one city and twenty-four towns. 

The license finin on the vote whh 3,472: the ui>-lic?nse (cain 13,404, a nst 
piiu t;r no-license of 9,932. 

There was a decrease of 1 20 in the itiinilier of licenses poHStble, not including 
the " summer licenses." 

SfventecTi cities aiici sixty-one Uiwns voted for license : fifteen cities sud 27B 
towns voted against license : and seven license towns issued no saloon liceuses. 

Thus, in fifteen years, the majority in the cities for license has decreased from 
21,21 1 to 8,«70. The majority in the towns for no-license has increased from 9,752 
to 16,636, and the majority of 11,510 for license in the ijtate has been chanfced to 
II majority a^inst license of 7,6r)3, 

Alwnt II year ago a very dettirmined eltbrt was made to introduce the 
"(lothenhnrii!" System int^i Ma-isiichusetts, but the eudcavour was successfully 
rusisteii, and the ntter fallacy of the Scaudtnavtan theory was exposed. The 
{mints of strongest resistance to Prohibition now are the cities, where the foreign 
element is generally present in large numbers. The latest and most hopeful 
move of Teniperaiice nien has been in the direction of applying the local option 
principle to wards atul counties. It seeus reasonable and just that a ward voting 
ajpiinst the public-house shoiild lie protected from tbe intnision of the piihlic-honse 
within its liorders ; the wards u! a lai^c city like Ikwton containing many times 
the jxipulation of the f<mutri' towns which have full power of self-protection. 
Similarly, when a comity like Ksses, casts 2fl,l*4l votes iigainst the drink-shop — a 
uiajority of 4,7HI in favour of no-license -it seems but runsonable and right that 
the li<inor traDic should not lie forced upon its inhabitants. 

The idea of cirtuptnisiition t"i a license-holder upon the withholding of his license 
!ias never been suggested iu Massachusetts, and 1 i|ucstion if anyone would l>e bold 
enough to make siicli a pnip<iNiti(in. 
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TEHPER&NOE LEGISLATION IN BRITISH NORTH AHERIOA. 

§Bv A[.u. F. 8. Spbsce, Toroxtij, Canaiia. 
paper, includes the Uoininiou [)f Caimdu and the 
t!oloii_v of Neu-r<)Uiidlatid. 
NeHfomidlniid, au iudeiwiidfiit ci-uwn (.-iilouy nith 
n uepiinkte guveniiuctit, had in lt<91 h ]xipiilatiun of 
202,040. ItH k^^islutiou is in no way attbcted l>y uiiy 
Canailiaii PHrltauieiit or other Ixjdy. The Doiuiiiioii 
of Canada itt a union of n nnn>]«r of nlutt were onue 
xeparate eolonieH, each of which still retainH in Monie 
niattere ittt territorial and political identity. The 
{Kilitical cliviitidnM of the Dooiinion with their 
Ai.D. r. s. MPKNCE. reapeetive popnlHtiona, are as follows ;- - 

Nova Switia 450,396 

New Bnmswick 321,26.1 

Prince Edward island 109,078 

Qneliec 1,488,530 

Ontario ... lM14,.V2I 

Manitoba 152,506 

Xorth-west TerritoricM 66,799 

British Cnlnml.iB 98,173 

Cnoiyaiiised Territory ... ... ... 32, 1 68 

Puhi-rc OriNiijx. 

TciupeDiiioe seutiiiieut early ti>i>k root and Ho^irished in this new ountry, not 
liavin^ arraved aj^iiist it so iineieiit, wenlthy and stninft an opposition iw is found 
in old world countries where the Ii<iiior traffic hits hjen eutrenehed for genera ti<ini'. 

The tirat Canadian Total Abatineuei.' Society was or)fiuiixed at Heaver Kiver, 
Nova Scotia, on April 25th, 1828, It is still in existeuee. Nearly all the or^u- 
iiations that advocate tempcrunee have fiiuud produetivc aoil in the population of 
this new uoimtry. Nearly all the diflerent churches have strongly advocated total 
almtinence, and the principal eccleitiaiitical courts of many di'nuniinatimis have 
made stn>nfr declarations in favour of total prohibition. X few samples of the 
latcHt of these deliverances are submitted. 

The Sew Brmiswick Hniod of the Church of England, at its session in 188"», 
adopted tlic following rc-solntion : - 

REHOLVEn, "That this Syniid roi;i>giii«M the evil »f inteinpcniuceaHoiiunf tUrgreiLtcst 
iibstaclest^) the aproad of Christ's kingiltiiii. Ami further- Resolveil : TImt in the opinion 
iif this Svnod, the Church of England should lie found in tlio fnint rank in the I'ontost 
^piinHt this gtgmitic evil, and tlint the clcrf^v and laity c>f thii diiK^c.-te lie I'lillcil n|H>n 
reHoliitoly to op|HMo the evil, and to criconra}{e cvers' le);itiiii.ite eflin't V- .-tiipjiri't'' it." 

The Prcabyterian Ceneral Assen<bly of Caniula has Jiiade the following decl.in.- 
tion :— 

Kkholvku, "That this Asaeuilily, buviti){ heard the unauinioiLs uud vipii-<>n:sdenuiiL'iu- 
tioiiH given hy so ninny HSDuioiiH ami praHhyCorios in alt {larts uf the Duniinicni, of the 
snl'M>n iir dnn)-Hho|i, and deplorinu a large ninulier of tlicui that arc rinmrUsl ai [living 
their dcniiiralising traffic in so many centres of )io)iu1ntiiiii, desires to pfaii^ mi rcLonl its 
unqualified condemnation of the saliHUi or drani-shu]! as a i-entre of nnwt ilcKriuling 
influences and a sourw <if great danger to chureh and cmnitry, ami its iimviiti.iiiH th;i". 
the license svsteni has Itccn proved insufficient ui elfectuallv nnnoic the terrible evili ••[ 
the drink traffic, and tliat *' fru-iis legislation i* .■oin.vrni'.f notliing slmrt '.f i.Mbibitii.n, 
rigidly enforced by projier authorities, mIiouW c\p\r \k iinepte"! iis lirial or siitihfmtury." 
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The Methodist Conference of Canada some yeara ago made the following 
deliverance : — 

Resolved, **That wo arc unalterably oiiposod tt) all efforts to regulate the liquor 
traffic by taxation or license, high or low. These afford no protection from its ravages 
but on the (ither hand entrench it in the commonwealth, throw around it an artificial 
garl> of rosjicctability, and make the i^eople partakers of and responsiltle ft>r the evils 
resulting therefrom. 'It is impossible to legalize the liquor traffic without sin.* 

"That we declare the complete and innneiiiate prohibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation and sale of alcoholic liquors for beverage piu^ses to be the duty of the civil 
govennuent." 

Many similar (piotations might be made from the deliverances of other religious 
IkkHcs. 

It will readily be understood that in a country like Canada, comparatively free 
from class distinctions and with the control of public affairs entirely in the hands 
of the people, the strong sentiment mentioned, will quickly and continuouBly find 
expression* in the legislation relating to the liquor traffic. Canadian electors have 
not only insisted upon the enactment of general restrictive laws, but have also 
secured legislation placing the control and restriction of the liquor traffic in every 
part of the countrv% to some extent, in the hands of the people, who are thus em- 
powered to deal with it directly. 

The Question of Jurisdiction. 

Some knowledge of the political organization of the Dominion of Canada is 
necessjiry to a full comprehension of the position of temperance legislation in the 
country. A (fOvemor-Ueneral, an appointed Senate and a representative House of 
('ommons, jointly govern the Dominion, which is made up of seven separate pro- 
vinces and a large area known as the North-west Territories, each of which eight 
divisions has a Legislature and a Lientenant-Govenior exercising jurisdiction in 
local matters and interests. Chitside the vast territory which these Legislatures 
control, is an extensive area of unorganized territory in which the Dominion alone 
has jurisdiction. Part of the Canadian legislation relating to the liquor traffic is 
the work of the Dominion Parliament and part of it the worl^ of the Provincial 
Legislatures. 

The progress of liquor legislation in Canada has been to some extent hampered 
by the fact that, in the Act of the British Parliament constituting the Dominion, 
the respective powers of the Dominion Parliament and the Provincial Legislatures 
regarding this subject are not directly defined. Hence many controversies have been 
carried on in legislatures, in parliament and in courts, relatuig to the respective auth- 
orities of the different legislative bodies named. Many cases mvolving this question 
of disputed jurisdiction have been appealed from court to court, and some points 
regarding the (piestion are yet in doubt. The following matters have been definitely 
settled. (I) The Dominion Parliament has authority to prohibit the liquor traffic 
(2) The Dominion Parliament has no authority to license or regulate the liquor 
traffic. (3) Provincial Legislatures have authority to license and regulate the 
liquor traffic, and to enact measures giving the electorate power in any locality to 
prohibit retail liquor selliug. (4) Provincial Legislatures have no authority to 
prohibit the manufacture or importation of intoxicating liquor. 

The (juestion of whether or not l*rovincial Legislatures have authority to entirely 
prohibit the sale of liquor within their respective territorial areas is not yet settled. 

Dominion LegisIx&tion. 

Under this prohibitory power the Dominion Parliament enacted in 1878 a law- 
known as the Canada Temperance Act or more popularly the "Scott Act," provid- 
ing for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquor in any county or city in 
which a majority of the electors vote in favour of such prohibition. Dominion 
legislation also prohibits the sale of liquor in unorganized territory, also all sale 
on the days on which Parliamentarv' elections are held, and sale at any time to 
Indians. 

Provincial Lbiusi^tion. 

Under tiicir restrictive powers above mentioned, the legislatures of every part 
of Canada have enacted license laws fidl of limiting provisions ; and, in every pro- 
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vince but one, have given to electors extensive local-option power to prohibit the 
retail sale of liquor. It is understood that any authority exercised under provincial 
legislation takes effect only in localities in which the electors have not availed 
themselves of the prohibition authorised by the Canada Temperance Act. 

Some details are herewith submitted of the provisions and the working of the 
Canada Temperance Act and the different l*rovincial License Laws respectivel}-. 

The Canada Temperance Act. 

The Canada Temperance Act is divided into two parts, the second of which is 
a prohibitory law that may be brought into operation in any city or comity. The 
first part provides the machinery by which the advantages of the second part may 
be secured. Under the provisions of Part I., twenty-five per cent, of the electoi-s 
in any city or county may petition the Government for a poll on the question of 
the adoption of the second part of the Act. A poll is then taken, and if the 
majority of the electors voting declare in favour of prohibition, the second part of 
the Act becomes law in the specified district. 

Where the second part of the Act is in force, the sale of liquor is pmhibited 
except for sacramental, mechanical, and medicinal purposes. Permitted sales are 
hedged in by careful restrictions so as to prevent violation of the intention of the 
law in excepting them from the general prohibition provided. The Act also 
permits the sale by wholesale of liquor to be removed immediately beyond the 
boundaries of territory affected by the Act. 

The penalties imposed upon persons violating the pn)hibitory provisions of the 
law are, for a first offence a fine of fifty dollars, for a second offence a fine of one 
hundred dollars, and for a third offence imprisonment for two months. 

In places where it has been adopted, the second part of the Act remains in 
force until repealed in the way in which it was adopted. No vote on the question 
of repeal may be taken until three years after tlie adopting vote. If an attempt 
to adopt fails, no other attempt is permitted till three years after such failure. 

The second part of the Canada Temperance Act has been adopted and sub- 
sequently repealed in thirty-three counties and cities. It has been adopted and is 
still in operation in twenty-nine counties and cities. In neiirly all the cases in 
which the second part of the Act was repealed, the repeal vote was taken at the 
earliest possible date after the coming into operation of the law. In nearly every 
case in which the second part of the Act remained in force for a length of time 
sufficient to fairly test its efficiency, it secured the approval of the electorate, and 
is still the law. 

As might liave l>een expected; there is still a good deal of controversy as to tlio 
effectiveness of the law, during the time of its operation, in those counties and 
cities in which it has been repealed. In many phices serious difficulties wore met 
in the operation of the Act for some time after its adoption. (Questions relating to 
the authority of officials, the meaning of certain terms, and the legality of certain 
clauses, had to be settled. The restriction of the law was felt irksome by psirt of 
the population. The consetiuent failure of the law to do all that some anient 
prohibitionists anticipated, caused a feeling of disappointment among some of its 
friends. Sympathy with those who were severely piniished for violation of the law 
Imd also an effect. The friends of the licjuor traffic ottered a vigorous resistimce to 
enforcement, and by various other methods tried to bring the mcjisure into dis- 
repute. All these conditions told against the success of the measure. Nevertheless 
the court records show that in most cases the openition of the Act was acconqianied 
by a striking falling off in the arrests and convictions for drunkenness. 

It must Imj home in mind that the drinking of those who drink to drunkenness 
is less interfered with by legislation than is the drinking of those who are not the 
victims of strong appetite, and whose drinking is more moflenite or less fro juont. 
The latter are not impelled by an overpowering appetite U) porsistont oti'orts to 
evade the law. 

In these places in which the second part of the Act has boon oporativo for 
many years it« Iwnefits are indisputable. Evidonco of this is abundant. During 
a recent injuiry m-ide by a Commission appointed by the Doniinicui (i«>vornuiont, 
official cognmunications wore sent to a groat nuni)>or of (^anadian olorgynion asking 
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for the results of their experience regarding various matters. The replies received 
were carefully summed up b}' the Commissiou, and a part of the summary as 
published is in the following fonn : — 

Question. — Ha» a prohibitory law been at any time in opera- 
tion in a ^larish mission, or other charge in which you have inx^n 
stationed i Aiimcers, 

Afiimiative ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,950 

■A^ \y&c«wX \ %^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• sw 1. 

No experience 20 

Replies indefinite 12 

(Question. — Was such law the Scott Act, the Dunking Act, or 
some other local option law ? 

Answers. 

Scott, Dunkin, and local option acts 1,621 

Localcjption law 152 

North- West Territories Act 63 

v/Lliei iniWS ... ••• ■•• •.• a*. •■• ... lOl 

j^ o experience. . • ... •.. ... ... ... ... loo 

(Question. — From your experience and observation as a clerg}'- 
man, had such prohibitory law the effect of lessening drunken- 
ness : — 

xi iisicers. 

LitSoot^l 1111k .a. •«• ... ... ... ... .«• 1 ,000 

■^ egati V6 ... •>• «.. ... ... ... ... ssoii 

No change ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 

^o exi)en6nce. . • ... ... ... ... ... ... lui 

Replies indefinite 91 

Question. — From such exi)erience and ol)servation, had such 
prohibitory law the eftect of increasing or lessening the drinking 
of intoxicating li(juors : — 

(1) In the mnnly ? (2) In the comnmnity ? 

Answers. 

I • f !• 1 434 

l-iV^)r7\7llXII^ ••• ••• ••• ••• •>• ••• ***10 lf«,R.^* 

XIlC'X^ScUSi.lJlL ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ***''lO 1 O^ 

x^ ^} Km ii m iffco ••• ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ***io fif* 

J3i O 6Xi)6n6nC6 ••• ••• ••» ••• ••• ***io qq 

Replies indefinite -j * -^ 

The ofhcial statistician of the Dominion (Government prepared for the use of 
the Commission a comparison of the criminal record of that jwrt of New Bniuswiek 
imder the Canada Temperance Act and that part of the same province remaining 
under license law. The following is an extract from his report : — 

We have seen that there were 22,841 convictions in the province dining ten years. 
Divided according to Scott Act counties and non-Scott Act coimties, there were 8,738 in 
the nine Scott Act counties and 14,102 in the other counties, or 38 "4 per cent in the nine 
counties and 61*6 per cent, in tlie non-Scott Act counties, judged by the criminal statistics. 
That is to say 61 per cent, of the population had 38J percent, of the criminal conWctions 
and 39 per cent, of the {)opulation had 6H i)er cent, of the crime as indicated by the con- 
victions. 

These facts are very forcible. The report might have followed the comparison 
further. Of the 22,841 convictions, 13,598 were for the offence of dnmkenness. 
Of these 4,986 were in the Scott Act counties, and 8,612 in the counties in which 
license was in operation. That is to say, sixty-one per cent, of the population 
(under Scott Act) had thirty-six and one-half per cent, of the convictions for 
drunkenness, and thirty -nine per cent, of the population (under license) had sixty- 
three and one-half per cent, of the convictions for dnmkenness. 

PROVINCIAL 1A)CAL OITION. 

The methods by which the legislatures of the different provinces give electors 
local control over the licpior traffic, while varying a g(K)d deal, resemble each other 
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in mauy particulars. Before dealiug with the subject of the restrictions imposed 
by provincial license laws upon the persons authorized to sell intoxicants, attention 
nmy be profitably directed to the legislative provisions by w^hich the people of a 
locality luay do away with licenses altogether. The power thus granted to the 
electors by provincial legislation becomes suspended in localities in which the 
second part of the Canada Temperance Act goes into operation, unless and until 
that second part of the Canada Temperance Act is repealed. 

In the Province of Nova Scotia no license to sell liquor is granted unless the 
applicant presents to the licensing officials a certificate signed by two-thirds of the 
ratepayers within a certain area, consenting to the issuing of the license. The 
term for which the license is granted is one year, and a new certificate, signed as 
stated, must be presented every time the license is renewed. This provision makes 
it very difficult to obtain a license. There are eighteen counties in the Province 
of Nova Scotia. In twelve of them the second part of the Canada Temperance 
Act is in force. In four others the provincial legislation just mentioned entirely 
prevents the granting of licenses. There are, therefore, only two counties in the 
whole province in which any licenses are issued. 

The Province of Prince Edward's Island had some time ago a license law imder 
which electors had a veto power on the issue of licenses. The second part of the 
Canada Temperance Act was adopted in every part of the province. The legisla- 
ture thereupon repealed the license law and the province has now no legislation 
relating to the licensing of the liquor traffic. The whole province is under the 
prohibition of the C^anada Temperance Act. 

The Province of Quebec has a comprehensive system of municipal organisation 
under which the electors of certain small areas elect numicipal councils for the 
management of local afiairs. The provincial license law gives these municipal 
councils {)ower to enact b^'c-laws prohibiting the sale of liquor within their respec- 
tive territories. There are about nine-hundred municipalities in the province. 
The second pari of the Canada Temperance Act is now in force hi two comities — 
including a large number of municipalities. Outside these counties there are over 
two hundred municipalities that have pn)hibitory bye-laws in operation. Further, 
outside the cities of Quebec and Montreal every application for a license must be 
approved by the council of the municipality, which council may withhold approval 
and so prevent the issuing of the license. In the cities of Montreal and Quelwjc a 
license cannot be granted or renewed if a majority of the electors of the neighbour- 
hood in which it is to take effect, petition against it. 

The Province of Ontario has also a complete municipal organisation. Municijial 
coimcils may pass bye-laws prohibiting the sale of liquor within their respective 
jurisdictions. Such bye-laws can not, however, take effect until submitted to a 
vote of the electors of the municipality and appn)ved of by a majority of the electors 
voting. An applicant for a license for premises not previously under license 
must have the approval in writing of a majority of the electors in the neighl)our- 
hood in which his license is to take effect. 

Municipal councils in the province of Manitoba are also enqx)wered to pass 
prohibitory laws, a three-fifths vote of the electors voting l>eing necessary to secure 
the ratification of any such bye-law. An applicant for a new license must jirescnt 
a petition favouring the granting of the license, signed by sixteen out of twenty 
householders nearest to the place to be licensed. No license can be renewed in 
any year if eight out of the nearest householders protest against such renewal. 

The local option powers given to the electors of the North- West Territories 
are much the same as those enjoyed by the electors of Manitoba. An applicant 
for a new license is, however, required to iiave the endorsement of only ten out of 
the twenty householders nearest to his j)reniises. 

The license law of the Province of British Columbia has no provisions under 
which the electors in a locality can secure the jMissing of prohibitory bye-laws. 
Neither has it any provisions by which the electors of a locality can, by ix»tition 
or vote, prevent the renewal of existing licenses. No new license may, however, 
Ikj granted unless petitioned for by two-thirds of the resident lot-holders and house- 
holders in the block of land within which the place to be licenscHl is situated. 
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The petition iu favour of liceuse must also be signed by two thirds of the wives of 
such lot-owuers and householders living with their husbands on the said block 
of land. 

In the Colon V of Newfoundland, which is not included in the Dominion of 
Canada, there is in operation an Act known as The Temperance Act, 1871. It 
provides that if, at a poll taken according to the Act, two-thirds of the duly 
qualified electors vote in favour of the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, the Government may by proclamation prohibit such ' sale within such 
territorial district. 

Nearly all the j)rovince8 pi*ovide for the closing of licensed places during 
provincial and municipal elections. In Quebec, licensed places are also closed on 
the dav before the election. 

Hours of Closing. 

The regular hours of closing licensed places as fixed by provincial laws, are, in 
Nova Scotia 9 p.m., iu New Bnuiswick 10 p.m., and in Manitoba 11 p.m. In 
Quebec lu)ur8 of closing may be fixed by municipal councils, and in the Province 
of Ontario bv the license commissioners. 

All licensed places are also closed in Nova Scotia from six o'clock on Saturday 
night until seven o'clock on Monday morning ; in New Brunswick from seven 
Saturday night till six on Monday morning ; in Ontario from seven on Saturday 
night till six on Monday morning ; in Manitoba from half-past eight on Saturday 
night till seven on Monday morning ; and in British Columbia from eleven on 
Saturday night till one o'clock on Monday morning. Some provinces, however, 
permit sale -on Sundays in hotels to bona fide guests at meals. 

In Newfoundland, sale is prohibited on week days from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., 
l)etween April 1st and December 31st, ; and between 9 p.m. and 7 a.m. from 
January 1st to March 31st. No liquor is allowed to be sold on Sunday, Good 
Friday or Christmas Day. 

Compensation for Loss through Drinkselling. 

In nearly all the provincial license laws there are clauses providing that if 
any person has drunk intoxicating liquors to excess in any place where such 
litpiors are sold - -legally or illegally — and, while in a state of intoxication, has come 
to his death by suicide or drowning or from cold or accident occasioned by such 
intoxication, the keeper of the place in which the liquor was sold and also any 
person or persons who delivered liquor to such person, shall be liable to an action 
as for personal wrong, and the legal representatives of the deceased may recover 
from such oft'ender pecuniary damages. The maximum amount which may thus 
])e recovered by damages is fixed by some provinces at $1,000. 

Protection I'X>r Inebriates, etc. 
Nearly all the provinces have also legislation providing that near relatives, 
guardians, tutors, or persons in charge of charitable institutions, may notifS' 
license holders, or recjuire license inspectors to notify license holders, not to sell 
licjuor to drunkards, minors, lunatics or other persons, in whom the persons giving 
notice are interested (m account of the relationships named ; and that severe 
penalties may be imposed upon, or personal damages recovered from, persons who 
disregard the notice thus given. Some provinces also authorise the commitment 
of habitual drunkards to private asylums authorised and inspected by the 
(iovernment. 

Sundry Provisions. 

In most of the provinces licenses are classified as tavern licenses, shop licenses, 
and wholesale licenses. Tavern licenses authorise sale of liquor to be drunk on 
the premises ; shop licenses authorise sale in small (|uantities not to be dnnik on 
tl^e premises ; wholeside licenses authorise sale only in large quantities. 

In some provinces the licenses are issued and the traffic controlled under the 
direction of the municipal councils. In otiier Boards of License Commissioners 
for defined districts, are ap|K)intcd by the Financial (iovemment to issue all 
licenses. 
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lu uome cases the license fees are exclusively the property of the municipal 
councils. In other cases, they are divided in varying proportions between the 
municipal and provincial treasuries. In most cases the provincial laws prohibit 
license-holders from being elected to serve in municipal eoiuicils or holding any 
public office. 

Penalties for violation of the law vary in the different provinces and according 
to the different classes of offences. For selling without license the penalty is 
generally a heavy 6ne for the first offence, and imprisonment for the second. 

There are a number of other features of Canadian liquor legislation which may 
be considered as useful and progressive lK3yond what is to be found in the license 
laws of other countries. Only what are thought to be the most imjx)rtimt 
peculiarities of the British-American methods have been specified here. 

Extent of the Liquor Traffic. 

• • • • > • 

The carefully prepared report of the Royal Commission already mentioned, 
contains extensive calculations in relation to the (piantities of different kinds of liquor 
consumed in Canada for a great many years. A careful examination of these 
statistics shows the total aimual average to be as follows : — 

Spirits ... ... ... ... 3,809,596 gallons. 

Malt Liquors .. . ... ... ... 17,355,487 „ 

Wine (imported) ... ... ... 511 ,626 „ 



'1^ 



Fotal 



21,676,709 gallons. 



This does not include a certain amount of domestic wine which doea not come 
under the cognizance of the customs and excise authorities. The Commission's 
Report estimates the amount piid bv the consumers for this licpior at $39,879,954, 
say £7,976,000. 

The consumption of spirits in the Doniinion of C'anadti, proportionately to the 
population, has been falling off for a number of years. The quantity of malt 
liquor consumed has V>een increashig. On the whole there has been a steady 
reduction in the quantity of alcohol consumed. The C'onmiission's report 
estimates the quantities of alcohol contained in the different kinds of li(|iiors, and 
presents the following table as a sununary of the average yearly jx»r capitid 
consumption of alcohol, in gallons, in the different provinces, and also in the 
Dominion as a whole : — 



Yearly AveraKe 
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This table is calculated from the quantities of liquor which paid duty in the 
Provinces. It is an approximate, but not an actual, statement of the (juantities 
consumed in the respective provinces, although accurate for the Dominion as a 
whole. In some cases it is probable that part ()f the li<|uor which jmivs duty in 
one province may be consumed in another. This slight inaccuracy, however, will 
not affect the general correctness of the table. 

It is specially worthy of note that the consunq)tion is smallest in Prince 
Edward Island, which is entirely under the Strott Act, and largest in the Province 
of Rritish Columbia in which tliere is least prohibition in ojK'ration. It will W 
found by a comparison of the figures of this Uible, and the facts heroinl»eft)ri* 
stated, that the consiunption of li<{uor varies according to the stringency of thv 
legislation in force in the different pn)vinces. 
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Progress. 
As stated, teinpei'ance sentiment in Canada is steadily growing. The 
consumption of alcohol is steadily diminishing. The stringency of legislation 
against the liquor trailic is steadily increcising. Parliament and legislatures are 
extending the powei-s of control over the liquor traffic granted to the electors. At 
the present time the legislatures of nearly all the provinces are considering 
measures for the further restriction of the traffic. The electors are continuallv 
availing themselves more and more of the power already possessed. In this 
connection the following table is submitted, shewing the number of licenses of all 
kinds in operation in the Pn)vince of Ontario in different years. It shews that 
notwithstanding the steady increase of the population, the number of licenses has 
rapidly fallen off — 

License Year. Number of Licenses. 

1 o / 4-0 ... ,., .,a •>• ••• ...oi oO 

1884-0 ... ... ... ... ... ... 3970 

l«^»/4-0 ... ,.. ... ... ,,, ... «> 101 

Public Opinion. 
At the recjuest of temperance workers the legislative assemblies of four 
('anadian provinces have tested public sentiment on the prohibition question by 
plebiscites. Elections have been under all the careful restrictions and provisions 
of the provincial election laws, the people simply being asked to vote upon the 
following question :—- 

Ai-e you in favoiu* of the immediate prohibition by law of the importation, manufac- 
ture, ana sale of Intoxicating liquors as a beverage in the Dominion of Canada ? 

Results of the voting are set out in the following table : — 



Province. 

Manitoba ... 
Prince Edward 


Date of Voting. 
... July 23rd, 1892 


Votes cast 
for Pro- 
hibition. 

... 19,637 


Votes cast 

ProfSmtion. 
7,115 


Majority 
for 
Protiibitlon 

... 12,522 


Island . . . 
Ont*irio . . . 
Nova Scotia 


... L/6C. 

... .Tan. 
... Mar. 


14th, 
1st, 
1 5th, 


1893 
1894 
1894 


... 10,616 
... 192,489 
... 43,756 


... f5,f59U 
... 110,720 
... 12,355 


... 7,226 
... 81,769 
... 31,401 



Totals 266,498 193,580 132,918 

Only four provinces have voted. The Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick, 
however, by a unanimous vote, on April 7th, 1893, adopted the following 
resolution : 

Rksolvkd, "That Assembly hereby expresses its desire that the Parliament of Canada, 
shall, with all convenient speea, enact a law prohibiting the imiH>rtation, manufacture 
and .sale of intoxicating li<iuors ixa a beverage into or in the Dominion of Canada." 

The Future. 
The plebiscities taken in the different Provinces expressed an opinion regarding 
legislati(m of so comprehensive a character, that it could only be enacted by the 
Parliament of the Dominion of ('anada. That Parliament has fnmi time to time 
considered the question of prohibition. On several occasions it has made such 
declarations as the following, which was a series of resolutions adopted by the 
House of Commons of the whole Donnnion of Canada in 1884 : — 

" That the object of good government is to promote the general welfare <)f the i)eople 
by a wtroful encouragement and protection of whatever makes for the public gmni, and 
by equally careful discouragement and suppression of whatever tends to the public 
disaxi vantage. 

" That the traffic in alcoholic liquors as beverages is productive of serious injury to 
the moral, social and industrial welfare of the i)eople of Canada. 

"That despite all preceding legislation, the evils of intemperance remain so vast in 
magnitude, so wide in extent, and so destructive in effect, as to ctmstitute a social \yen\ 
and H national mcnjux\ 

"That this House is of the opinion, for the reasons hereinlicfore set forth, that the 
right and most eftiectual legislative remedy for these evils is to be foiuid in the enactment 
and enforcement of a law prohibiting the iniiM»rtation, manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing licpiors for Ixivcrage puriK)ses. 
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"And this House is prepared, so soon as public opinion will sufficiently sustain 
stringent measures, to promote such legislation, so far as the same is within the com- 
petency of the Parliament of Canada." 

The final clause of the resolution just quoted naturally raised the question of 
whether or not the public opinion of the Dominion of Canada is in favour of total 
prohibition. The provincial plebiscites and the declaration of the New Brunswick 
legislature show that a large section of the people of the Dominion doeire prohibition. 
It has been argued, however, that there is not yet evidence that the Dominion as 
a whole would approve such legislation, and from time to time there has been dis- 
cussed a proposition that a Dominion plebiscite should be taken m a full and final 
test of public opinion regarding prohibition. 

Before the last general election for the Domhiion Parliament, the Liberal 
party, in a Dominion Convention, declared in favour of such a vote, making a 
promise to make it part of the policy upon which the party appealed to the country 
for support. That general election placed the Liberal party in power, and the 
leader of the party has since declared that a Dominion plebiscite on the question 
of prohibition will shortly be taken. Parliament meets for despatch of business on 
the 25th day of March of the present year, and it is anticipated that at the session 
which will then commence a V)ill will be introduced providing for the proposed vote. 

The leader of the Government has further declared that it will be the dutv of 
the (lovemment to embody in law the will of the people as expressed at the polls. 
In all probability, before 1897, the people of Canada as a whole will have declared 
for or against the total pn)hibition of the liquor trafhc throughout the Dominion. 
If the result should be as it is expected to be— a declaration in favour of a law for 
the total suppression of the traffic in intoxicating beverages — then the present 
Parliament is practically conmiitted to the speedy enactment of such legislation. 

The prohibitionists of Canada are full of hope and determination. They 
have confidence that within a very short time they will be placed, in their 
contest with the liquor traffic, in the arlvantagcous position of dealing not with a 
legally authorised institution, but simply with a discredited and outlawed relic of 
less enlightened days. 
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PROHIBITION IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Mrs. Harrihox Leb. 

In AtiHtralia ao in other lands there seems to be an odd 
idea that removing licenses to sell drink is to inflict a great 
injury on the general public, and to undulj interfere with 
Hghtftil liberty. It is contended that Prohibition laws 
(when applied to- the liquor traffic) arc iiiijnat, hurtful, and 
inipnicticnble. There are other laws, both of God and man, 
thikt undisciplined nature rebels against, and prohibitive 
measures are laughed to sconi and rashly broken, but 
always to the iujurj- of the wrongdoer. We find on Mount 
.Sinai God laid down very stringent prohibitive laws ; all of 
them meant for the safeguarding and ennobling of His 
people. Recognising then, that <!od in loving wisdom hait 
MRS. HARRESfix i.BK. decreed prohibitiou of all evil, the teetotalers have set theni- 
selves the task of teaching the nations of the earth that 
prohibition of the drink evil is neither unjust, unwise, nor impoesible. 

In Australia there has been much legislation tu prevent drunkennese, while 
giving immense facilities for getting dnuik. There has never been any other thing 
in our land tbitt has given so much trouble, annoyance, and perplexity to the wise 
and learned and clever men comprising our Parliaments, as the drink traffic. It 
is a perpetual problem, and no one has ever been wise enough to tell us how to 
prevent drunkenness while legalising drink. 

In Queensland there is a splendid local option law on the Statute Books, only 
waiting for an awakened pulilic conscience, to prove the best law of any land. It 
not only gives power to retain present ticeuses, but gives power to reduce the 
nimibcr if so desired, and also to prohibit all licenses by a two-thirds majority. 
As yet no district has attempted prohibition, although reduction has been carried 

Victoria comes next with limited local optimi, a measure rendered utterly 
valueless by the incubus of compensation. And just here, in justice to the temperance 
workers in my dear native land, I must explain that when they presented the Local 
Option Bill to Parliament it sought to give the electors of electoral districte full 
power of licenses, either to increase the nnmber, decrease, or prohibit altogether. 
The law was so mangled in its passage through Parliament that its best friends could 
not recognise it when it came out. Instead of giving full control to the people of a 
district. Parliament fixed a statutory number of licenses, being one for every 250 
of the population up to the first thousand, and one to every five hundred after. 
Wherever the existing number of licenses exceeded the statutory number, permis- 
sion was given to take polls for a reduction, but to the owner of every license 
cancelled by the will of the people — "just and equitable compensation" was to be 
awarded ; snch compensation to be obtained from increased license fees, fines for 
breaches of the licensing law, anil a tax on beer —so actually making the liquor 
traflic provide its own coni|)ensation. Oit the face of it this seemed so fair, tbat 
few could object, and many imagined that the sense of British justice and fairplay 
would l>e tuet by this clause. The actual working of the Act has, however, 
proved a disastrous failure, and instead of hastening the extennination of dnnk, the 
conipensation clause has put back the clock twenty years. Victoria stands as au 
object Icssou to the whole world against the compensation of publicana We do 
not speak theoretically on the matter, hnt by actual and very painful experience. 

In the mother colony, N.S.W., the temperance party, profiting by our 
ex{>crience, utterly refuse to concede the principle of compensation, preferring to 
withdraw their I.ocikl Option Bill each year, rather than accept the measure wiUi 
the deadly incubus of conipensation weighing it down. And no amount of 
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plausible argument will luduce the other colonies to grant compensation after being 
eye witnesses of Victoria's vain attempt to compromise with evil. 

In New Zealand magni6cent progress is being made. Three years ago over 
40,000 votes were polled against the liquor. This year the numbers are doubled, 
over 90,000 having voted against licenses. At this rate we may soon expect to see 
our progressive little sister colony shaking herself free from the curse of nations, 
and rising in glorious triumph emancipated. The work in New Zealand is watched 
with eager interest by all the colonies, and the success there helps to bring success 
in other parts. 

In South Australia there is one town under actual prohibition. It is the 
Moonta Mines Township. For many years the people there have tasted the 
benefits of exemption from drink sale, and the results arc excellent. When 1 
visited South Australia three years ago 1 went through this town, and noted with 
special pleasure the clean little homes and gay gardens, the pleasant women, and 
happy, prettily-dressed children. It was the first time I had actually trodden on 
prohibition soil, and I was eager to see whether success or failure followed the 
banishment of drink from a commimity. Everything I saw tended to strengthen 
me in the belief that domestic and social happiness follows in the wake of 
prohibition. 

In Mildura, on the border of Victoria and South Australia, a fonn of prohibition 
was at one time in vogue by the will of the ChafFey Brothers. No public-house 
licenses could be obtained in the whole of the irrigation colony, but as wine 
making and distilling on a large scale was contemplated, we could not class 
Mildura under the honoured title of a prohibition district. 

Of West Australia I have no personal knowledge, but from sad accounts of 
drink doings there, 1 fear tliat much work remains to be accomplished there. 

1 have dealt, so far, only with the legal points of our great work. Now I come 
to other phases. The growth in public opinion on this question, of late years, has 
been wonderful. Christian Endeavour Societies, comprising the ver}' cream of our 
young people, are on the side of prohibition ; while the churches themselves never 
were so progressive and aggressive in this direction. Clergymen everywhere are 
beginning to echo Dr. Stalker s words : — " A Christianity intent on saving its own 
soul in the repose of luxurious churches, whilst the river of human sin and miserj* 
sweeps unregarded by the door, will not impress the present age." 

The working men are beginuhig to understand that the teetotallers don't so 
much want to rob a poor man of his jjeer, as to rob the beer of its poor man. 

The women are learning the new catechism — " What is a license fee ?" 

** A small sum of money which gives a man the right to manufacture drunkards, 
paupers, and criminals at a tremendous rate." 

" What material is used in the manufacture of these articles ?" 
Our Boys." 

What is the difference between a licensing law and a prohibition law ?" 
The licensing law puts whiskey into a l>oy through a £20 funnel, and then 
puts the boy in the gutter ; the prohibition law puts the whiskey in the gutter, 
and 9aves the Boy" 

Business men are lx3ginning to see that the diversion of millions of money from 
the liquor traffic into legitimate channels of tnwle and industry would mean all 
the difference between poverty and plenty, between sUignation and j)ros|)erity. 

Financiers are getting a faint glimmer of light in their dense darkness, and are 
l>eginning to ask — " What is the ^oad of a revenue from drink wlion that revenue 
IS re-absorlwd in trying to undo drink effects ? " The axiom that '* reduced expen- 
diture would Ik? equal to increiused income " j)resents itself when the vast sinus of 
money have to be annually disbui-sed from tlie SUite treasnry for j)<)lice, gaols, 
asylums, reformatories, law officials, itc. -people and institntions mainly retiuired 
through the existence of the li<[uor traffic. 

Philanthropists who have spent time and money, and made hercidean efforts 
to cope with the poverty in our land, are beginning to say despjiiringly *M)f what 
use is it for us to pluck the leaves from the brandies of tliis deadly uj)as tree, 
while the roots are being richly nourished to profluce fresh supplies i " 
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Legislators are slowly, very slowly, beginning to catch the words from a Chinese 
Emperor's lips, and some day may even echo them — " We will not derive a revenue 
from the vices and consequent misery of our people." 

That prohibition shall yet be the law of our magnificent island continent I have 
not a doubt. How it is to be brought about I cannot yet see. Local option woidd 
settle the matter if the will of the people could be blended with the will of our 
God, and this may yet be attained ; and Australia unite with the Great Father 
Heart of Love in decreeing that the stumbling blocks shall be removed from the 
paths of the people. 

Whon that glad day comes we shall all learn that righteousness and not 
revenue exalts a nation, while the sin which was a reproach to a Christian people 
was also its destruction. 

The motto of Federated Australasia was given by the late Sir Henry Parkee — 
" One People, One Destiny." I liked the motto, and adopted it for a temperance 
banner with a slight addition, which I am sure you will consider an improv^nent 
— " Australia's motto," " One People, One Destiny — Prohibition and God's Glory" 




FIKST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 



THE LIQUOB BE8TRI0TIVE LAWS OF AUSTRAUA. 

By K H. Debrikoton, P.G.Co., Pbrth, Wkstbrs Australia. 

It will readily be conceded that it is wise that in 
pohtical, social, or scicutiiic experiment, selection of 
average locality and environment should be made, 
where success and failure may be accurately gauged, 
and where also the effect of the latter may be attended 
by leHHt injury. Thus our colonics have tiecn made 
useful to tbe mother coiuitry. and have afforded very 
valuable object Icssuus in ad\'aiiecd experimental legis- 
lation upon confessedly difficult political questions and 
social problems. This has been particularly evidenced 
in regard to what is commonly denominated " the liquor 
traffic," and it must be admitted that England ban 
reason to l>e thankful that the regulation of that trade 
and the repression of abuses by popular control has, in 
MR. B. H. DBRRINOTUN. her colonies, been proved to be possible, and that positive 
advantages have resulted alike to the State and the 
governed, by repressive legislation. Of course, in one respect, it is known that 
the conditions differ from those existing in Great liritain ; in the colonies " vested 
interests " are not so powerful as here, nor are the monopolists so completely 
masters of the people. More rarely are brewers and distillers made " aristocrats " 
ID virtue of acquired wealth in their ignoble trades ; and as a rule clergymen and 
politicians avoid the degradation of sharing in the ownership and supply of gin- 
palaces and public drin king-shops. As a canse4{uence, colonial men of influence 
leading public opinion pursue their work uith clean hands an advantage tliat we- 
could desire to see extended among all public men. 

On the other liand, in dealing with the success or failure of restrictive legisla- 
tion (now referring particularly to the Australian Colonies) it would l>e unfair to 
disregard these special features : the climate exhibits higher temperatures, and 
for the most part a very dry atmosphere ; there have lieen novel pioneering 
difticulties to surmount ; and some of the colonies have suffered the enormous dis- 
advantage of having been made the " dumping-ground " for waste, damaged and 
irreclaimable humanity, too evil, too utterly bad to be kept in Fair England. Add 
to these, the comparatively easy access to wealth, with consequent rapid transi- 
tions from poverty to affluence, affording ample opportunity for the gratihcation 
of all the lower appetites. In view of all these we may well Iw surprised that the 
colonists as a whole are su temperate, so easily governed, and so willing to 
effectively control an inimical traffic. 

Before the writer He a series of Parliamentary papers, issued under Imperial 
sanction, entitled " Present Working of the Liquor Laws in Canada, the Australian 
(k>lonie8, and Sew Zealand," from which may be gleaned the following facts re- 
lating to the Australian Colonics, namely. Western and South Australia, Victoria, 
N'ew South Wales, Queensland, and Tasmania :— 

It may be premised that Western Australia lias recently had an inffnx of gold- 
diggers— always an excitaVile and free-living class more thitn doubling her 
population. The licensing law of 1H80 has six times Ijccn amended : penally for 
drunkenness, £\ or seven days ; second and subsei[Uont offences £5 or 
twenty -one days ; publican must not supply liquor to any person under fourteen 
years of age. The laws are oft<'n infringed, and there is difficulty in securing 
convictions. Proportion of licensed houses to population 1 to 335, equal to 1 for 
every 125 males over the age of 16. Cp to 1894 drunkenness had diminished, 
and despite the tidvent of a great many undcsimblc mining-camp loafers, IIk' 
average sobriety is remarkable. In the nuitter of Local Option, tbe law provides 
that if by memorial " the majority of the ratepayers within a particular neigh- 
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boiirhood for which application for a license is made, make protest, the Bench has 
no option but to refuse the application." Before 1880 Sunday trading in Drink 
was permitted during certain hours, but '*on account of the unseemly displays of 
drunkenness in the public streets .... public opinion, assisted by the 
majority of the licensed victuallers, demanded the total closing of all licensed 
houses on Sundays, and experience has justified the wisdom of that step." 

South Australia is a remarkably quiet, well-governed colony, and has not been 
much subject to disturbing conditions. In 1890, Earl Kintore wrote: — "The 
liquor laws generally give satisfaction, but there appears to be a growing feeling 
in favour of the extension of the principle of Local Option." A Royal Commission, 
sitting in 1879, recommended adoption of the law of Paris: any publican selling 
drink to an intoxicated person should be fined from £5 to £40, with or without 
imprisonment and suspension of license. An intoxicated person found in or 
coming out of a public-house was prinia facie evidence against the publican. This 
recommendation was not adopted. In the matter of Local Option, one-tenth of 
the ratepayers in a district may demand a poll ; one-fourth on the roll must vote 
to be effective ; Compensation to owners of closed houses on basis of valuation. 
Inasmuch as " compensation " is likely to become an important feature in liquor- 
law reform in England, it may be well to mention that in South Australia the Act 
of 1880 was amended in 1890, and provided for payment being made to owner of 
licensed premises for decreased rental value on withdrawal of license, and to 
occupier for loss of business. The amount to be settled by arbitration on the 
basis of five times the difference between rental value as licensed and as unlicensed 
premises for a period of three years from the date of the Local Option poll closing 
the hotel. By an amending Act passed in 1891, the term was extended to 
a period of fifteen years from the passing of the Act. This was passed as 
a concession to the brewing and hotel-owning interest, principally because 
of legislation having compelled the erection of very large and costly hotels. 
Provisions in like manner relating to Sunday closing, and also that after a certain 
period annual licenses shall not carry any assumed right of renewal. Wine manu- 
facture large, and wine-shops worked great mischief ; now remedied. The Com- 
missioner of Police reported in 1893 that drunkenness was less prevalent than in 
other commimities, and that the trafhc was conducted in a creditable manner, 
alike as regarded the people and those conducting the trade. Temperance 
organisations strong. 

Victoria furnishes very brief it<.'m8 through its Chief Commissioner of Police, 
and only down to 1893. That official reports a decrease of dnmkeimess and 
Sunday trading, but questions whether that may not be partially due to the 
serious commercial depression under which that colony has been suffering. There 
exists legislation favouring the resort to local option polling, and at Maryborough 
and Ballarat — East and West, the number of hotels have been materially reduced ; 
but restriction through police supervision has led to the formation of clubs, through 
the working of wliich evasions of the liquor laws are possible and frequent, drink- 
ing and gambling being carried on. 

The Inspector-General of Police of New South Wales reported in 1890 that the 
law entirely closing public houses on Sundays was systematically broken, and that 
it was impossible to obtain convictions of offenders, with demoralizing results — 
excessive drinking and imblushing perjury, and the establishment of working 
men's clubs, chioHy, if not solely, for drinking. In his opinion, the local option 
principle was highly beneficial. The number of public houses in every town and 
district was far in excess of public requirements, and the effect of existing laws 
upon intemperance not marked, though excessive drinking is not so prevalent as 
formerly. Drunkenness always ])revails when wages are high, and hotel competi- 
tion creates inducements. The Superintendent of Police (1893) says the local 
option law has been beneficial, and he is in favour of extension to full local option, 
but the general public are apathetic. 

The Licensing Acts of Queensland of 1885-6 contained provision for local option ; 
one-sixth of the ratepayers might demand a poll to determine (1) Prohibi^n, or 
(2) reduction in number of licenses, or (3) that no new license should be issued. 
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No new poll can be had for two years. Polling in 43 places on the third question 
carried in 42 and lost in 1. At a second polling period 5 places rescinded their 
former vote. Apathetic conditions largely prevail, but in Ward No. 1 Brisbane 
94-2 per cent, of the ratepayers voted, and in Laidley 95*05, with niajorities for 
non-issue of any new license. Sunday closing in operation, except for lodgers and 
travellers (5 miles). Prohibition as to habitual drunkards, intoxicated persons, 
and those under 14 years of age, or (for consumption on the premises) to any under 
18, or to aboriginals. 

Tasmania reports a gratifying diminution of drunkenness, and a steady progress 
towards temperance. The Commissioner of Police states that there is a marked 
improvement in the habits of the people, and that prohibition of sale of liquor to 
persons habitually intemperate has been resorted to with very great benefit to the 
individuals and to their families. 

Now, summing up results, the writer, who has travelled very extensively in 
Australia, and come into close contact with ^* all sorts and conditions of men,'' 
avouches that there are many ardent reformers at work to whom the State owes a 
vast debt of gratitude for the generally healthy public tone and the sobriety of 
colonial communities, and the increased prevalence of temperate habits. Chic 
feature is noteworthy : No woman careful of her reputation would dare to d.ink 
among the drunken at public-house bars ; grocers' licenses do not assist to debauch 
women and make them living lies ; and the children and youth in the colonies arc, 
as a rule, growing up in habitual abstinence from intoxicants. Here and there 
practical " Prohibition " has been tested — as at Moonta Mines and some of the 
irrigation settlements— with the most satisfactory results, as the people affected 
most gladly proclaim. So that, with facts to guide legislators, and a consensus of 
opinion in favour of helping the people in their own reformation, the outlook is in 
every respect encouraging. The day is approaching when there will be no drink 
slavery. There are adverse conditions in some of the colonies, notably New South 
Wales and Queensland, which are hurtful, but by no means beyond remedy. The 
chief is in relation to wholesale, careless, and indiscriminate issue of licenses to the 
occupants of miserable shanties, as well as to respectable innkeepers. It will ere long 
dawn upon magistrates and legislators that the revenue thus obtained is hurtful to 
the State, and the costliest part of its machinery for promoting social economy. 
In South Australia and elsewhere the licensing benches refuse licenses where 
the accommodation for the public is inadequate — viewing the premises as a 
hostel— or inferior. Another which threatens to take shape (under the temptation 
of enormous brewing profits) is a monopoly and extensive ownership of hotels. 
This may be guarded against without much difficulty, as fortunately free public 
opinion does not favour any kind of monopoly. So this may be said of the 
Colonial " object lesson " — that these essentially English communities, which form 
no inconsiderable part of the British Empire, have shown with safety and benefit 
that the people may be helped by legislation to l>ecome sober, wise, and happy. 
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LOCAL OPTION CONTEST IN NEW ZEALAND, 1896. 



The folix)wing Chorus, embodying the Watchword of the Prohibitionists, 
WAS Sung in all parts of New Zeaijind during the Campaign : — 

STRIKE OUT THE TOP LINE. 

Strike out the top Ime — only the top line ; 



Sweeping the dranH trade away. 
;rike out the top line — only the 
Vote for " No License " to-day. 



The Manifesto of the Prohibition Party contained the following information 
and instructions : — 

The Voting Paper. 

Relow is the new fonn of the voting paper. It will be seeu that 
those who are in favour of no license need only Strike OUt with a pencil the 
top line. They thus help to carry cither of the other two proposals which jjets 
the largest number of votes. 

I vote that the number of licenses existing in the district continue. 
I vote that the number of licenses existing in the district be reduced. 
1 vote that no licenses be granted in the district. 



General Directions. 

The voter may strike out one or two of the above proposals, but no more. 

The voter must strike out the proposals which he does not wish to be carried. 

If the voter strikes out all, or fails to strike out at least one of the proposals, 
the voting-paper will be void. 

The voting paper so marked is to be dropped by the voter into the separate 
ballot-box prepared for it, and not into the same l)ox as that in which he drops his 
electoral ])allot-i)aper. 

The voter is not allowed to take his voting-paper out of the polling lKX)th. 



The Becominendations of the Temperance Party are 

that votoi-s strike out only the first of the three prop<Ksals. In so doing they vote 
for a reduction in the number of licensed houses, or the discontinuance of all 
liconses, and one or other of these j)roj)osiils is cerUiin to be carried. Then 

Strike Out the Top Line 

anrl don't make anv mistake. 
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THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT IN NEW ZEALAND. 



By Sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G., M.H.R., Christchurch, N.Z. 

The second Local Option poll has been taken. In 1894 the first was taken at 
the time of the Licensing Committee elections, and there was a provision that 
one-half the voters on the roll must vote, otherwise the poll was void. In 1896 
the poll w^as taken on the General Election day, and in every case where there 
was a contested election, there was no requirement regarding the number of votes 
necessary to constitute a valid poll. At the previous poll, a voter could only vote 
for one thing — continuance, reduction, or no license ; but the votes for reduction 
and no license could be added together to secupe reduction. Now, a voter may 
vote for two out of the three questions, but there is no adding together of the 
votes. The returns in 1894 gave Continuance 41,165, Reduction 15,856, "No 
License " 48,856. In one case — Clutha — " No License " was carried, and in four- 
teen districts reduction. In thirty-five districts there were invalid polls. Under 
the present law, continuance has in every case been carried, not by the majority 
of the votes, but the law is — If nothing is carried, the licenses remain as they arc. 
It is " heads we win, and tails you lose," the liquor party may say. The " No 
License " vote has, however, largely increased. The numbers, as far as returns are 
to hand, give for Continuance, 138,483 ; for Reduction, 93,706 ; for " No License," 
97,828. With 97,828 electors, out of a total poll. (to date) of 230,000, voting 
*' No License," the result must be gratifying to every Temperance reformer. The 
old Cornish song about " Thirty thousand Cornishmen will know the reason why," 
may be applied to those who have voted " No License." I am not surprised at 
the defeat of the Temperance party, if it can bo called a defeat. The goal is 
nearer by many years than I imagined. 

It is fitting, however, for the Temperance party to consider their position ; 
and I wish to make a few remarks on the situation. Save for the getting of a 
Local Option vote made legal, the Alcoholic Liquors Act of 1893 and 1895 were 
uo Temperance gain. The liquor party gained as much, if not more, and were 
intended to gain more than the Temperance party by such Acts. 

The Temperance party lost (1) the right of a committee to refuse a license if 
not required in a district ; (2) thj right to refuse a renewal of the license, and 
other minor matters. The liquor party gained these things, and they practically 
got three years' licenses, so that they have stronger rights to licenses than even 
their brethren in England. Tlie TeinpiTance party, under the old licensing law, 
could have defeated the trafhc in detail far more effectuallv than under the 
exititing law. 

This alteration of the law was made to please and appease the allies of the 
Premier — the liquor party and to stem the strong Temperance current that was 
manifest three years ago. The liquor party were told that a majority of three- 
fifths for " No License " would never be got, and that " Reduction " even would 
not be carried at a General Electio'.i — atid this prediction has proved true. The 
gain, and the only gain, to the Temperance party was the recognition in a statute 
of the right of the people by a three-fifths majority to abolish the liquor traffic. I 
do not minimise this great gain, though its practiwil result will be for some time 
nil. It will have its due educational effect, and it nuist stimulate every Tem- 
perance worker to still greater exertion in the crusade in which he is engaged. 
But let it not be forgotten that the new law was not designed to help Temperance 
reform. 

And the proposal to give the electors a direct National Option poll, and to put 
clubs under the control of such a poll, is not meant by the Premier to hasten the 
dawning of the day when New Zealand will ]>e without grog. Do not let this be 
misunderstood. 1 know what the litjuor jwirty think. Many of their leaders, at 
all events, think that were the (|uesti(»n of National Option put to the electors, 
antagonistic feelings against Temperance would be aroused ; and they think, also, 
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that all the club uieii, both working men's club mcu and otheni, would cast their 
votes in favour of liquor- -and I do not know that they are wrong. I believe the 
amendment of the law, bv incorporating the National Option vote and the club 
clauses, will at first tell against Temperance reform. The only gain to the Tem- 
jKirancc [wirty will Ik? the recognition of the right of the people to absolute 
Prohibition by a direct vote of the people. Temperance people who see the strings 
that are pulled are not deceived by the pretended desire of the present Ministry 
for progress in Temperance reform. 

The next point that 1 wish to allude to is having the Local Option poll taken 
<m ( Jeneral Klection day. I was the first to advocate it, and I voted for it. I 
expected that the people would have an opportunity of voting on this question in 
a calm and deliberate m-jinner, and outside of side issues. What has happened f 
The last election has shown me that I under-rated the forces working for the 
drink traffic, and over-estimated the freedom from bias that the ordinary voter 
would display. I suppose that in nine out of ten of the constituencies in New 
Zealand, the drink party and the Ministerial party were in close alliance. This 
was so in Auckland, Dunedin, Wellington, and in Christchurch, though the 
Liberty League had an opposition on their ticket in Christchurch. Let me speak, 
however, of Wellington, where the Women's Social and Political League, of which 
Mrs. Seddon is president, was the chief canvassing agent at the election. They 
were in alliance with the brewers and publicans. They distributed their tickets 
to strike out the second and third lines. There were numerous cabs employed 
by the licjuor party, bearing placards how to vote at the Local Option poll, and 
t'.iese were used as cabs for the Ministerial candidates. One of the most prominent 
brewers wore on his coat a ribbon, bearing the message, " Vote for Fisher, 
Hutcheson, and Wilson." The alliance was complete between Ministerialists 
and the liquor party. The Ministerialists helped the liquor party all they knew, 
and the aid given by the liquor party to the Ministerialists was hearty and 
invaluable. 

It is clear, from what occurred in Wellington, that the provisions of the 
Corrupt Practices Act may be deemed obsolete, if the Local Option poll is to l»e 
taken on the same day as the General Election. Cabs were hired by the score ; 
and if objections were made the answer no doubt would be, to bring voters to the 
poll for the Local Option poll. It cannot, however, be denied that those can- 
vassing for the Continuance vote canvassed for Ministerial candidates, and those 
canvassing for Ministerial candidates were incessant in urging voters to vote for 
the continuance of licenses. Ministerialists and beer joined hands. If we are to 
have pure election, some change must l>e made ; and it seems to me that we 
should have one day in three years to deal with this great Temperance question, 
freed from all other issues. It is big enough, it is important enough to the 
Colony, to have one day in three years to consider it ; and if it was held some day 
in March, I believe that it would be dealt with on its merits, and free from party 
feeling and side issues that are bound to be raised in a general election. The 
expense will not bo increased, as the committees have to be elected. 

There are other matters I might deal with, but I know your space is limited. 
I urge the Temperance party to consider what I have said about a special election 
day, and not to be in the least discouraged by the vote cast. The result should 
urge us on to still greater consecration to our cause. With an army of about 
98,000 votei's, why should we be dismayed t We believe we are on the side of 
progress — let us be more determined to fight than we have Ijeen in the past, and 
victory, we can rest assured, will one day be ours. 
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PROHIBITION IN NORWAY. 

By £jc-Baiub David Lewis, J.P., Edinburgh. 

There ix perhaps no country in Eiifojk; where 
Hpiritiioiis liq\ior3 have played a. mure prominent part 
than they liave done in Scandhiavia. Norway wiw 
A \ l"»B regarded as one of tlie most drunken of European 

^j V^^ ' ■ I \ '''•""t'''^>'> "W'i »«*i '"or»^ especially in its rural 
y ^T^l. \ 'lif'^rictii, it is bei«(r pointed to an an example of 

"jf ^^Bjt I sobriety. Those forces which contributed to the 

^^ dissipation of the \<)rwefrian-i, and those which 

subsequently prodiic:;d such an improvement in their 
habits present an interesting object lesson in Temper- 
ance Reform. 

With the view of promotiu); the agricultural interest 
of the country, and in accordance with the current 
l)elief that alcohol " kept out the cold " during the 
long and keen wint^irs which are experienced in 
EX-BAILIB LBW18, J.r. Norway, as far liaek as lfI6, a law was passed 

granting every man the right to distil spirit« from 
grain or potatoes grown by himself. From the facilities thus aftbrde<l for distillation 
there were few families which did not possess a private still among their household 
appliances, and during the following 20 years the consumption of spirits more than 
doubled itself. 

Incredible as it may seem, the amount of spirits manufactured in lt)33 van no 
less than 4,488,000 gallons. Under such conditions it will surprise no one to 
learn tliat habits of industry were uprooted, and thriftlessness and drunkenness 
of the most degrading kuid had settled down, like u night-niare, upon the nation. 
So serioua had matters become towards the close of the tint half of the present 
century that it seemed as if society were being dis-iolved by the action of alcohol. 
Id 1846 Government, Incoming concerned, passed au Act which contained drastic 
provisions dealing with the ntanufacture and sale of spirits. As the result of the 
powers which it conferred upon the communal and municipal authorities, sweeping 
restrictions were brought to Itcar upon the traHic, while over extensive areas 
it was alisolntely prohibited. The cfl'ects of this policy were obvious in a marked 
decrease iu the consumption of spirits, fttiich, as a in:itter of cunrse, was followed 
by a coiTespondiug iuiprovemeut in the social t^rtiditiim of the Norwegians. From 
the foregoing it will Ik< seen that l)y what auiiiuntcd jiracticalli' to Free Tnide 
in the uuuiuiracture and sale of alcoholic liijuors Nonvay was brought to the verge 
of mill ; and that sulwequently, by legislatioii, which i>:irt(>ok in n great uieiMure 
of the prohibitory element, the reclamation of iU rural {»ipulatton was largely 
effected. It nnut not be overlooked, however, tliat this reform was encountgeil 
and sustained by religions inRuenues, and by the persistent ctforts of Total 
AlMttainero to incutcatc personal abstinence. 

One most hopeful feature for the future of Norway is the strong sentiment 
in favour of prohibitory legisktioii which prevails among the pexwautry. In a 
tour through the country in the summer of 1892, we found the Liquor Ijiws most 
popular, especially in those districts where Frolii}iitiou had become a settleil con- 
dition. The country people upoke with feelings of hinniliation of the dnmkenness 
of the past, and seemed anxioim to )te avengt-d uixm an enemy which had blighted 
the reputation of their ancestors, and brought dishonour upon their fathertaud. 

In 1866 as Act was passed containing a clause which provide<l that one man 
should hold only one license. This, we reganl as a most salutary provision, which 
might with advantage be placed upon the Statute Itook of (Ireat Britain. In lt*71, 
another Act was patwed amending tliat of ISfifi, liv which the way was ojwnefl \\\> 
for the purchase of a monogxily in lic-eiiKcs liy ctirponite Uxlies an had previously 
I*cen done in (iothenhiirg. 
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Before entering upon an examination of the characteristics of the Sauilag 
it must be observed that an improvement in the drinking habits of the people 
had taken place prior to the passing of the Act of 1871. We must emphasize 
this fact, because we constantlv hear it affirmed that it has l)een to the 
operations of the Samlag that this marked improvement is largely due. 
These drinking companies, be it noted, were not established in Norway till after 
the passing of the Act of 1871. The first Norwegian Samlag or Controlling Society 
was set up in the town of Christianssand, and was opened for business on January 
1st, 1872. Subse(|uently, companies were formed in Christiania, in Bergen, and 
in many otlier smaller towns. Durhig the discussion which has lately taken place 
on the Uothenburg and liergen Licensing Schemes, many reports on the subject 
— more or less autlioritative- -have been widely circidated. Some of these reports 
being favourable towards it, and others the reverse, many honest inquirers have 
found it most difficult to come to a true understanding of the case. Tables of 
Stiitistics — many, most conflicting, being framed from different standpoints — have 
tended rather to intensifv than relieve the embarrassment. With the view, there- 
fore, of simplifying matters, we propose to confine our observations a^ost 
exclusively to Bergen. We do this for three reasons : — 

1st. Because Bergen is the centre to which the advocates of the management 
of the drink traffic specially direct attention. 

2nd. Because it is generally admitted that it is there that the experiment has 
proved most successful ; and 

3rd. Because, having in Bergen made our investigations into the working of 
the system, any facts and figures which we may submit possess the 
advantage which must ever attach to direct personal evidence. 

In 1875 a Company was formed in Bergen for the purpose of conducting the 
liquor traffic. It was hoped that by thus superseding the individual publican the 
motive for private gain would be removed. It comprised among its members 
many leading and public-spirited men in the town, who, w^e believe, were actuated 
by the best of motives. The Company came into active operation on January 1st, 
1877. As soon as it had secured a legal footing it set itself to limit the tempta- 
tions to drinking, and at one stroke reduced the number of liquor shops from 21 
to 14. The result for the time was. a marked diminution in the sale of spirituous 
litjuors. Three years later they closed one other drink shop. From that time up 
till 1892, when we visited Bergen, no further reduction had taken place. 

The first thing which struck us in our investigation of the Bergen licensing 
scheme was the vast improvement which it showed in several important features 
when contrastcKl with that of Gothenburg. There was, for example, the closing of 
the shops of the Samlag from 5 o'clock on Saturday afternoon till 8 o'clock on 
Monday morning. They were also shut during the workmen's dinner hour (from 
12 till half -past 1 o'clock), at 8 o'clock in summer, and half -past 7 in winter, and 
during election days and all holidays. 

It further contrasted favourably with (Gothenburg in having no women em- 
ployed in its bars, and in having a special police staff for the purpose of discovering 
shebeens, of excluding drunken persons from their premises, and of carrying out 
generally the regulations of the Samlag. Chemists were also employed to analyse 
its liquors in order that by eliminating the fusel oil, their maddening effects might 
be minimised. 

We are free to admit that the Executive honestlv believed themselves, in these 
efrorts, to be working out the redemption of their coimtry from the curse which 
drink had brought upon it. Still, in spite of all that was being done towards this 
end, an examination of the Police Registers proved that during the first six months 
of 1892 there were 1,856 arrests in Bergen, and of these, 25 per cent, were appre- 
hensions for drunkenness. 

We are asked by the promoters of the Gothenburg and Bergen schemes, "Why 
should such reforms" (as those to which we have referred), "not receive the 
sympatliy and active support of all tempenuice reformers ? " Mr. Chaml)erlam, for 
instance, referring to the attitude of certain temixjrance men in relation to this 
question, says, " Until willing to accept half a loaf rather than have no bread, I 
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fear that tho history of the Temperance agitatiou will continue to be a dismal 
record of the wrecks of well-meant efforts and promising experiments." In reply 
we sjiy, " Let Mr Chamberlain introduce a Bill conferring upon the British people 
such concessions as those to which we have referred without any counteracting 
drawbacks, and we believe there is not a member of this Convention who would 
not gladly accept the same." The leaders of the Tempenuice movement have been 
too long starved by fruitless and trifling legislation to refuse much less than even 
half a loaf, only it must be genuine bread, and not an adulterated mixture of such 
ingredients ivs cannot but prove indigestible to those who can discriminate between 
a sound principle and a reactionary compromise. So long as Mr. (-hamberlain, the 
Bishop of Chester, and others make compensation a sine t/uu lum in any measure 
of Temperance legislation, there is little hope for unanimity of opinion among 
Temperance reformers. 

It having been persistently affirmed by responsible advocates of the Bergen 
scheme that it had been the means of greatly reducing the sale and consumption 
of liquor, special controversy had ragcnl around this tissertion in the discussion of 
its merits. We resolved, therefore, on reaching liergen, to appeal directly to the 
accounts of the Samlag — which were courteously furnished us by the Manager of 
the Company — and thereby arrive at the exact truth on this crucial point. The 
following table gives the result of these investigations. 

(Quantity of spirituous liijuors sold in Bergen in litres for the five years ending 
1891 — a litre Iwing IJ English pints : - 

1887 241,734 litres. 

ioOO ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ..OOjOt/O ,, 

XOO«7 ... ••. ... ... ... ... ... a<d'T,'TO I , , 

lO«/\y ... ... ... ... ... t.. ... a^O^ji/v/l ,, 

XOvX ••• ••• ••• ■>• «•• ••• ••• *^Xb*«/<^*^ •• 

We have thus an increase, during these five years, of 30 per cent., while the popu- 
lation had only increased 1 1 per cent. 

In order to prove that the increase in that town was not exceptional, we take 
now a more extended view of the case as it affects all the Samlags in Norway. 

Quantity of spirituous liquors sold by all the Societies throughout Norway in 
quarts for the five years ending 1891 : — 

1887 2,045,146 quarts. 

loo8 J,U'±l,0»/0 ,, 

lo8«7 ... J,-«»J»/,t)7 1 f, 

lo«7l/ ... ... ... ... ... ... «*,0 I 'T,0*Tt7 ,, 
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The aggregate result of the (|uantity sold hy all the Companies gives an incrcjise 
of 58 J per cent, during these five years, while the population increased only 2 per 
cent. 

In discussing this (juestion of the increase or decrease in the consumption of 
liquor, there are certain conditions which must be taken into account. Not only 
is there that of population (which in this case we have been able to dis|Kxse of) ; 
there is, besides, the variation in the material prosperity of the people which |)eri- 
odically occurs. As to how far depressed or prosperous trade during that period 
may have influenced these returns we have unfortunately no n\eans of forming an 
opinion. There is also the possibility of attaching too much importiince to any 
published returns regarding consumption of liquor in either of the leading towns 
in Norway or Sweden from the fact that a number of wine and spirit merchants 
irrespective of the Samlag — still carry on business. Nor indeed do we see how 
strictly accurate returns on this jwint can ix)ssibly be obtained unless the entire 
trade in spirituous liquors were placed exclusively in the hands of the Samlag. 

We come now to face the really pmctical (juestion, " Has the Samlag succeeded 
in diminishing drunkenness?" Tnless this can })e proved, every other argument 
in its favour l>ecomes of secondary imi)orbince. lief ore leaving Bergen we deter- 
mined to seek reliable information on this |K)int, and on visiting the Offices of 
Police, the Chief of the Stafl^ wiis most willing to facilitate our inquiries. With his 
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peruiission, we examined several of the officers on duty, and obtained official returns 
as to the number of drunken arrests for the five years previous to our visit. They 
are as follows : — 

Number of persons arrested for drunkenness in Bergen for the five years ending 
1891 :— 

1887 685 

1 OQQ 798 

A v-^ViXVi^ ••• •*« ••• ■•• ■•• ••• ••• ••« ••• 9 mm\J 

1 HAQ 79Q 

X vJ'U' V ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• •■• ••• ••• ' m mi V 

18Q0 1 199 

X ^^ %/ \J ■■• •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• XttA mm mm 

X ' ' l/ « •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• »•• ■•■ ••• »• \^^K V 

As this is a jwint upon which we felt that no uncertainty could be allowed to exist, 
a few weeks ago we applied to the Chief of Police in Bergen for more recent infor- 
mation, and received from him the following return : — 

Number of persons arrested for drunkenness in Bergen for the five years ending 

1896:— 

1 wq*) 1 1 9Q 

1UQQ 1 QAQ 

X C^ V ^r ••• •■• ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• X a jF^^ mi 

X XT' V t^ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• Xa v^ X %^ 

1 AQ(\ 9 99M 

We have during these ten years an increase in arrests of 225 per cent., while the 
increase in population during the same period amounted only to 33 per cent. 
One notable feature in these returns is most significant, viz., that during the whole 
course of these ten years (with one trifling exception) the number of arrests had 
stcadilv and uniformlv increased. This in itself is sufficient to settle once for all 
the contention that the Samlag has be^n instrumental in reducing dnmkeuness in 
Bergen. 

One branch of the Samlag in Bergen, and throughout Norway, is admitted by 
all parties to have been a marvellous success. We refer to its financial depart- 
ment. The Samlag in Bergen was established with a capital of £4,445. After 
paying interest on capital, working expenses, and contributing to a reserve fund, 
it has earned upon an average about 125 per cent, net profit per annum. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review, Jmie, 1894, the late Mr. T. M. 
Wilson — one of the ablest advocates of the Gothenburg and Bergen schemes — 
gives us a glimpse into the question of profits. In speaking of its general oper- 
ations in Norway, he tells us that "In 1892, with a working capital of £35,617, 
the net profits were £85,852, or 241 per cent, per annum profit upon capital.'' 

One of the gravest charges which we have to prefer against these drink Com- 
panies is the manner in which their enormous profits are distributed. In Gothen- 
burg the application of the surplus profits of the Bolag had exercised a corrupting 
influence upon the ratepaying community. The promoters of the Samlag in Ber- 
gen, therefore, recognising this, sought to obviate this objection by devoting their 
surplus profits to public and charitable purposes for which Police or Poor Kates 
were not available. Up to the year 1892 the Samlag in Bergen had distributed 
in grants to the community 1 \ million kroner, or upwards of £70,000. We learned 
that at first a strong public sentiment was exhibited in opposition to its formation, 
but that public opposition had been largely broken down by the sums of money 
which it had annually distributed in the shape of benefactions. The list of the 
various institutions thus subsidised was most interesting reading, (rrants were 
given, among others, to the promoters of theatrical entertainments, to the Society 
for promoting Scientific Knowledge, to the Young Men's Christian Association, 
to the Bergen Total Abstinence Societies, to the Order of (iood Templars, and to 
the Blue Ribbon Total Abstinence Union. Does not the very incongruity in the 
allocation of these profits prove, without any argument on our part, the extent to 
which the several members of the body politic were being influenced by these 
monetarv considerations ? 

That system which mamifactures men and women into drunkards, and then 
distributes a share of the profits thus derived to tlie Young Men s Christian Associ- 
ations, TennKjrance Societies, and GchxI Templar L(xlges to aid in reclaiming them. 
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is an outrage upon every principle of consistency, and repugnant to every instinct 
of Christian citizenship. We confess it difficult to find temis sufficiently strong in 
which to express condemnation of a system which transforms bread-winners into 
criminals and idiots, and thus creates work for Christian philanthropists in caring 
for the widows and orphans who have been grievously, though it may be legally, 
wronged. The recipients of these grants do not seem to be the only parties pre- 
judicially influenced by them. The Directors of the Drink Companies themselves 
appear to have been unable to withstand these financial attractions. Upon no other 
gro\md can we accoimt for the fact that in Gothenburg, for an annual sum of 
£3,380, they gave 23 wine and spirit merchants the right to trade in spirituous 
liquors for their own private profit. To our mind this transaction implies a flag- 
rant violation of one of the leading principles of the (Jothenburg Licenshig System. 
Consul-General Michell asserts that municipalities, as well as the governing bodies 
of the Samlag, are unduly influenced to push the trade. He cites a case where, at 
Christiania, the Samlag set up a large drink shop in a quarter of the town where 
two large breweries and the principal iron and mechanical works were concentrated. 
The owner of the iron works protested, and brought the case before the court, 
pointing out that the license had been procured by the suppression of strong 
objections recorded against it. A large number of the workmen in the immediate 
vicinity also entered a protest, and, under the pressure of public opinion, the 
Municipality were compelled to revoke the license. 

" What," it may be asked, " was the public sentiment in Scandinavia regarding 
these Drink Companies"? In both (Jothcnburg and Bergen wo found a mixed 
feeling existing on the subject. Those who " represented the Societies " were warm 
in their commendation ; but among Christian and Temperance workers they were 
freely spoken of in terms of disapproval. At a large public meeting of teetotalers 
and working men held in one of the churches in Gothenburg a deputation from this 
country was warned against having them introduced into Britain. The Drink 
Companies, they were told, by the payment of local rates out of their profits, had 
succeeded in largely withdrawing from the Temperatice movement the sympathy 
and support of the trading classes. There can be no doubt that by many of those 
competent to form an opinion, the Samlag, in Norway, is discredited as an instit- 
ution for promoting Temperance. Mr. S. Urdahl, one of the best Temperance 
authorities in Norway, states that out of the 15 Samlags established since 1881 
only four show any decrease in sales between the years 1881-1891. He further adds 
that in public opinion those associations have in no way contributed towards the pro- 
motion of sobriety. The Rev. C. F. Kltzholdt says the (rothenburg system is "not 
good for much more than to make the drink traffic more respectable and, therefore, 
more dangerous and destructive. It is one that enables the local municipalities to 
secure a large income from the depraved among the population." Consul-General 
Michell says, " I have acquired the firm conviction that the activity of the Samlags 
is appreciated almost exclusively by Shareholders, property holders in towns, and 
by municipalities." He concludes his reply to Mr. Berner's hostile criticism of his 
official report to the British Foreign Office by saying, " My conviction remains that 
the Institution has been a brilliant success to the towns and richer citizens, without 
having had scarcely any appreciable effect upon the diminution of drinking among 
the people." Ibsen, the great Norwegian author, while admitting that great eftbrts 
are being made to check the spread of alcoholism in Norway by legislation, sivys, 
'* Since recent laws were passed one sees more drunkards in the street than fonn- 
crly." The Grand Ijodge of Good Templars, in July, 1893, by 53 votes against 3, 
passed a resolution declaring tliat " The present Samlag system of selling spirits 
and beer in this country is objectionable, and without any influence worth naming 
on the limitation of the consumption of intoxiaiting liquor." 

The public opinion as expressed in this country has been no more flattering. 
Upwards of 20 years ago it was proposed by Mr. David Caniegic, of Stronvar, to 
introduce the Gothenburg Licensing System into Scotland. Mr. Carnegie was one 
of the largest brewers in Sweden, and on visiting Kdinburgh announced, through 
the Chief Magistrate, that his object was to bring l>ef<)re the Scottish j)eoplc a 
remedy for national drunkenness, a|)art from a recognition of the practice of 
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Abstinence. Being a gentleman of great wealth and much energy, he Hucceeded 
in forming an influential committee, and his proposals were warmly accepted by 
many, while viewed by others with considerable distrust. With the view of getting 
at the facts of the case a deputation consisting of the Rev. J. Idrisyn Jones (author 
of " The Slahi in Liverpool "), Mr. J. H. Raper, of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
and the writer of this paper, proceeded to Gotlienburg. The uiquiries they made 
were of the most searching and impartial character, and, in so far as they indicated 
the discovery of any social paradise of sobriety, were distinctly disappointing. 

The results of these investigations were submitted to the public at a large 
representative meeting in Edinburgh, and the scheme for introducing the Gothen- 
burg system at that time not finding further support in Scotland was ultimately 
abandoned. 

Some time afterwards, when a measure embodying certain of the provisions 
of the Gothenburg scheme had been introduced into Parliament, a National 
Declaration was signed by nearly 3,000 representative men in Scotland declaring 
tlieir disapproval of any legislative measure which recognised the duration 
of liquor licenses for more than one year, or provided compensation either to the 
proprietors or occupants of licensed houses. More recently the CJothenburg and 
Bergen proposals (on being re-introduced by Mr. Chamberlain and the Bishop of 
Chester) were, as on former occasions, disapproved of at a large public meeting in 
l^Minburgh convened by the supporters of the scheme. 

The (fotheuburg and Bergen schemes have also been condemned by the con- 
vention of Royal and Parliamentary Burghs of Scotland, and by the Grand Order 
of Good Templars. Still more recently, on the 16th of last month, a represent- 
ative conference was held in Edinburgh, presided over by Professor Orr of the United 
Presbyterian College, with the object of considering a draft bill now prepared 
by the Scottish Three-fold Option Alliance. The Bill, among other things, provides 
for the carrying on of the traffic by the community for the community, for an 
extension of the duration of licenses, and for compensation to the proprietors and 
lessees of licensed premises either by a time limit or money payment. This con- 
ference was numerously attended by those interested in Temperance reform, and, 
notwithstanding that the draft bill was advocated by one of the most able Pro- 
fessors of Edinburgh University, it was imanimously condemned by the meeting. 
Lord Overtoun, one of the most honoured and prominent of Scotsmen, gave voice 
to the majority of his countrymen engaged in Temperance and Christian work 
when very recently he gave it as his opinion of the Three-fold Option Scheme that 
it was "one of the cleverest fmses of their opponents to divide Temperance 
reformers." 

We have been asked to give the Bergen scheme a trial in this country. Our 
reply is that it has had a trial in Norway, and been found wanting. Out of 13 
towns in Norway which have had a trial of the scheme for five years 1 1 have given 
a verdict against it ; even in Bergen the promoters of municipalisation narrowly 
escaped defeat. In a population of al)out 60,000, 14,590 voted for the Company, 
and 14,172 against it, so that in the very stronghold of the system the Company 
was in 1896 only saved by a majority of 418. 

We have the highest authoritv for savint? that everv svstem must stand or fall 
1)V its resultvS, and, viewed from every possible standjx)int, we contend that as a 
practical measure of Legislative Temperance Reform, the Bergen scheme stands 
condenmed by its results. 



The C^HAiRMAN, interpreting the feeling of the meeting, said all would agree 
with him that Mr. Lewis had added another item to the long list of services 
rendered to the cause in times past, and he thought it was very significant — the 
strong protest against this piece of imposture in the paper they had listened to 
with so nnich pleasure and profit. (Applause.) 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN SPAIN. 

By Alfred R. Ecroyd, 
La Solana del Hey, Eslida, Province of Ca^tellonj Spain. 



Thb ordinary Spanish mind seems unable to grasp the rudimentary principles 
of total abstinence, and is profoundly ignorant of even the existence of a "move- 
ment " in favour of Prohibition ; indeed in a country where express trains are 
content to jog along at fifteen or twenty miles an hour, " movements " of any 
kind can scarcely be said to exist. 

Spain cannot be said to have a licensing system. Anyone can sell liquor 
anywhere, except in very few townships, with a population of less than 1,000, that 
have availed themselves of the option of luidertakiug the municipal sale of 
intoxicants. In these towns each manufacturer is entitled to run one tavern, no 
one else being allowed to compete with the mimicipal drink shops. Very few 
townships avail themselves of this option. 

There are heavy import duties upon foreign wines and spirits. All shops, 
including taverns, pay an annual contrihutio^i industrial to the national exchequer, 
but no special license is required to enable a person to sell wine and spirits. There 
is a local tax called consumo levied upon a number of articles upon entering a town, 
such as meat, sugar, oil, petroleum, vinegar and all kinds of alcoholic beverages. 
Everyone must also pay ronsumo upon the wine he makes and drinks, but as this is 
rather difficult to calculate, it is generally commuted. A family of three generally 
pays from fifteen to twenty shillings per annum, but the taverns pay, or are 
supposed to pay, so much per cantaro of wine sold by them. The amount paid 
vari^ according to the size of the town. Again the amount paid in towns of the 
same size varies greatly, each mimicipality being allowed to augment the consumo 
more or less according to the needs of the municipal treasury, but with a limit of 
100 per cent., but even when that limit of augmentation is reached the increased 
cost does not tend to reduce the number of taverns. 

Just as each individual householder has the right of commuting, so ever}' town- 
ship has the local option of redeeming these taxes by the payment of a lump sum 
every three mouths to the Provincial Government, which, after taking a percent- 
age for its own use, forwards the balance to the National Treasury in Madrid. 
This arrangement saves the municipality the expense of collection, and avoids the 
worry and unpleasantness of passing the customs every time you enter the town. 
In these free trade townships there is no restriction upon the sale of liquor, which is 
sold cheaper than in the non-commuting townships, hence there is a tendency to 
attract the habitual drunkards of other townships. In practice tliis is not so, but 
the thrifty housewives from the adjacent towns will walk miles to buy their pork 
and mutton in the free trade towns, whereby they save 30 to 40 per cent. As each 
householder has to pay his share of the cost of commutation, the plan would result 
in an injustice to teetotalers and vegetarians if such existed. As a matter of fact 
the people in the free trade townships use less alcohol and eat less meat than in 
the other towns despite the unrestricted sale and the diminished cost. 1 Iiave 
lived for over six months in what one may call a high license town in CcMitral 
Spain. There are eight taverns for a population of al)out 1,200, or one for every 
150, the people being mostly engaged in mining. During this time I only saw 
two cases of drunkenness, but the Doctor shortly afterwards lost his post through 
assaulting the Mayor when drunk. I have also spent over six months in a town of 
2,500 inhabitants in t^astern Spain, which sup|x>rts nine taverns, or one 
for every 280, the people i)eing almost all agriculturists. 1 have 
only seen one dnuikard in this town, and he, 1 fear, would not be habitu- 
ally in that condition but for the mistaken kindness of an Knglishman 
who taught him to drink liquors stronger than the native wine. This townsliip 
likewise has not adopted free trade ; but its next neighbour, of which 1 have hml 
nearly three years* experience, has been under that regime for many years. Its 
• population of 1,500 is content with three ttiverns. I have not myself seen one of 
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its inhabitants the worse for liquor. Nevertheless, two of the towusfolk iiaed to 
get drunk every feast day, until hvst year, when a tavern quarrel resulted iu the 
death of one and the exportation of the other. This is the only crime that has 
occurred in the town for 16 years, and it has never had a resident policeman. I 
have a casual acquaintance with the neighbouring township of Chova, which is not 
under free trade. Its population of 500 supports two taverns. There is no police- 
man within a radius of more than six miles. • It is ordinarily a very quiet little 
t')wn, hemmed in by mountains and surrounded by cork trees ; but on the occasion 
of its annual feast in honour of its patron saint, moderate drinking is not the order 
of the day. Thus, in August, 1895,' the English newspapers announced a 
*' Republican rising " in this town, for which 27 out of its adult male population 
of under a hundred are now undergoing punishment. At the close of the annual 
feast, the day having l)een very hot, the pof>ple generally were in a state of 
alcoholic excitement, and jvs 95 per cent, of the inhabitants jare pronounced 
Republicans, they naturally sang Republican songs, which are legal, and later on 
commenced firing salutes, which are not. Next day, when sober, they were 
frightened, and fled to the mountains, where they were captured by the Guarda 
(vivil, a score of whom had promptly occupied the little town. 

When a man has decided to sell alcohol in any form, he hangs the branch of a 
pine tree over the door of his shop. In winter the customers push aside the cur- 
tain and take their seats in the windowless interior around the open hearth ; in 
summer they sit on logs or chairs outside under the shade of vines and figtrees, 
where they discuss local affairs and occasionally those of the province or nation. 
The tavern keepers make their own wine as a rule from their own grapes, selling 
in addition a small quantity of rum, brandy, and whisky. Cider is unknown and 
beer is very rarely met with. In no case does the livelihood of the tavern-keeper 
depend upon the sale of intoxicants : they invariably sell groceries, and are almost 
always small landed proprietors. 

There is no artificial restriction as to hours of sale, except in a few of the 
larger cities where, as in Madrid, a local bye-law provides that all taverns shall be 
closed before 2 a.m. 

These remarks apply principally to the country townships of Central and 
Eastern Spain, where there is practically no immorality, pauperism or limacy, and 
very little crime, and by far the greater part of that little is the outcome of 
political controversies in the taverns on Sunday's and Feast days. 

In the cities and large towns the facilities for getting drunk are more numerous 
and more refined. My own experience of Spanish cities is not extensive, but I 
have walked through the streets of Madrid, Toledo, Cindad-Real, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Castellon and Segorbe both by day and night, without seeing a drunken 
man, and were it not whispered that inebriate sefLoras are not uncommon amongst 
the upper ten, I should say I had not even heard of a drunken woman. In fact 
the women of Central Spain — certainly those of the small towns — are practically 
life abstainers, drinking water or lemonade even at meals, whilst the men are 
sipping their wine. It is considered as equally bad form for a woman to drink 
wine as it would be for her to smoke or talk politics. But this is not so in all 
parts of the Peninsular. In Eastern Spain, tlie whole family, including the baby, 
can often be seen drinking the naturally fermented juice of the grape in extreme 
moderation, and seldom if ever — so far as the women are concerned — except 
at meals. 

As a natuml result the children are not so healthy, and the infant mortality is 
much higher than in Centnil Spain, where, with the thermometer registering 80 
degs. or 90 degs. in the shade, and 130 degs. in the sun, the handsome water- 
drinking maids and matrons, old and young alike, expose their heads and faces to 
the full glare of the noon-<^lay sun, with no covering but their luxuriant hair, 
except when balancing a cantnra of water (weighing over a stone) on the little 
cushion which encircles the head like a coronet ; and all the while their wine- 
(Irinkhig husbands and brothers find it necessary to wear twopenny broad-brimmed 
straw hats, and occasionally even eightpenny parasols, to protect their more 
susceptible oraniums from the scorching [sun ! 
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Twenty years ago the SheflSeld Stipendiary declared that "the British workman 
required good beer and plenty of it." What wonder, then, that in Spain, in many 
thmgs a century behind the times, the prevailing belief should be that men can- 
not work hard without wine, that " good creature of God " which the doctors 
prescribe for every ailment under the sun, at the same time solemnly warning their 
patients against the terrible dangers of pure water, fresh air, and natural light ! 
The farm labourers, who work from simrise to sunset, which in summer 
means a day of sixteen hours, for eightpence and their Actuals, which always 
included wine, drink more than their masters, and are seldom" guilty of hard 
work, frequently stopping to enjoy their cigarette, or to have a chat with every 
passer by. 

Water is scarce in Spain, being often sold in the streets at a halfpenny or a 
penny per gallon, and in many districts it is not only scarce but bad. Some tourists 
make this an excuse for breaking their pledge, ignoring the ever-present lemon, 
whose citric acid kills the cholera bacteria, which are made more dangerous when 
intoxicated with wine. The ancient Spaniards were decided water-drinkers, so 
much so that a wine-loving Greek was astonished to find even wealthy Spaniards 
who preferred water to wine, and even now the modeiiti Spaniard is less particular 
about the quality of his wine than he is with regard to his water, for it is said 
that a Spaniard " will just drink the wine that grows nearest, while he will look 
about and inquire for the best water." 

I agree with the late Richard Ford, who knew Spain well half-a-century ago, 
when he says that " The Peninsular inns, with few exceptions, have long been 
divided into the bad, the worse and the worst ! and the latter are still the most 

numerous and the most national Many of the inns, and especially 

those of the country, continue much as they were in the time of the llomans I The 
genuine Spanish town-inn is called the posada — a house of repose after the pains 
of travel. The keeper is only bound to provide lodging, salt, and the power of 
cooking whatever the traveller brings with him, or can procure out of doors." 
None oJF the four townships to which I have alluded in this paper possess inns of 
a higher type than the posadas thus described by Ford. Once when on a walking 
tour in the Province of Toledo, not far from the ancient capital of Spain, I sought 
shelter at night in one of these posadas, the only beds available beuig stone benches 
on either side of the fire place of a windowless dining room covered by a by no 
means waterproof roof. 

In Spain you have neither the comforts of the old-fashioned countrj' inn, nor 
the devilry of the modem public house. There are few habitual dnuikards, and 
still fewer life-abstaining men. I am only personally acquainted with two of each 
class. One of the latter is a mate, the other a master mason, l>oth above the 
average in mental and physical power. 

The tendency is rather towards absolute free trade in home-made wine and 
spirits, coupled possibly with increased duties on those of foreign manufacture, and 
some of the leading statesmen have lately favoured the abolition of all taxes and 
restrictions upon the manufacture, sale, and consumption of Spanish wine, their 
object being to encourage the agricultural interest, which in Spain, as elsewhere, 
is complainhig bitterly of " hard times." 

Nevertheless, Spain requires education on all phases of the Temperance 
question ; and as there are no " meetings " and no " niovementH " in this most 
conservative comer of Europe, the people will require special indirect treatment. 
It appears to me that the best way to educate the Spaniards on this great (juestion 
is first to convert the priest, doctor, and school ina.stor of every i)arish hy means of 
suitable literature. To scatter such literature amongst a people, the great majority 
of whom cannot read or write, would be uselesH. A sovereign would |Miy the 
postage of IJ oz. of literature to these officials in a thousand towns and villages. 
The literature should be carefully selected and signed by a well-known Hritish 
Catholic, an influential Doctor, and a Tniversity Professor. It would, of course, 
have to be translated into Spanish, nruf should fte />rhited in Spain. The cost would 
not be great, and the result— Who knows? In fifty years Spain might be ripe for 
Prohibition ! 
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THE TEMPEEANOE HOVEHXNT IN lOELAND. 

Br Dr. Jox Jos'sson, Reykjavik, Icblakd. 

I HAVE the honour to explain to you what we 
Teiuperaiice workenj in Iceland have done, and what 
wc hope to do, for the Tempcraiico cause. It Heems 
to iiic due to some earnest n'orkent to introduce them 
to yoiii so that yon may know what their motives and 
ideas nn; and learn how diirtnt; the past fifteen ycani 
they have lieen ahle to move piihlie opinion no stronfiiy 
in my native country. I nil) add to their names sliort 
expresaions of their own opinio-.is on the ipiestion of 
I'n>hihitiut). 

Mr. I, KiNARi.ws, ODicial Re);;iatrar for Iceland, 

" By Pivihiliition law, I understand law which prohibiln 
the Huie and nianiifaetiirc of all intoxicating; driDlu. It 
h oatiier for Iceland than fur any other land to ncccpt snuli 
a law, because everywhere in other countries a great 
\)R. JOS, JosiiSDS. number of people live on the manufacture of intoiicating 

drink. Many would think that the merchants who import 
wiiien and spirits to the value of alxtnt £.%,(KX) jmr annuni would li>se a great deal by such 
a law. But everyone here knows that the Icelandic merchants are uuiverdal providers, and 
therefore the people, when they can no longer buy spirits, would buy itther things more 
necessary and useful, aTid the merchants would gain in other trades what they would lose 
in the wine trada it would be the innkeepers who would lose by such a law, but they 
are not many families all told. It is true tnat the Exchequer would lose the duty on the 
inipurtH of wines and spirits, some £."),000 }>er annum ; but it would not Iw diffacult for 
the Govcnmiont to get meomc from other Hourceo. When the people abstain from brandy, 
wine, and whisky, tlicy would be more able to |iay duty on other articleii, such as cofTee, 
sugar, and so forth. But the nation would directly profit, and, what is more, the poor 
T&le.i would lie lower year after vear, and if they decrease only one-half we ahall have 
saved £12,000 per annum." 

Mr. -los Oi.AFSsfis, P.(;.C.T,, now an editor in Chicago : — 

"It 19 proved by cx|>erieMoe that a great los.'t ban followed the wine trade in all 
nations which liave licensed its sale— so great that all bloody wars and horrible mau- 
slaiightera, all fatal epidemics together are less injurious than the cnieltios which follnw 
the use of intoxicating drinks." 

Sheriff (J. (iuDMUSDSSON, M.P.:— 

"It is a great idea to make alistincnce from all intoxicating drinks an international 
nde and to exterminate entirely from mankind a custom which ban taken root most 
dee|ily through the latest centuries— to seek sensual enjoyment in intoxicating drinks. 
Our object is : — Tbo luiconditional prohibition of the importation, manufsi.'ture, and sale 
of such liquids as beverages, iirobibition consequent u[)on the will of the nation." 

-Mr. Bjom Juns«(>k, Kditor of iM/ofd, the lieat circulated paper in Iceland, 
tikkiMj: for his subject, "'hi Moderation in Drinks," he says: — 

"Wc know an imfalling remedy for the fearful danger to the nation produced by 
strong drink. This ruincdv, free of harm to any, is:— Never to use intoxicating drinks, 
and tj) dri\e tlioiu out of ttie ountry. Their l»tiefitH exist only in the imagination. It in 
an abuse oriaiiguage to s[>oak of tlie muilenkte use <if these articlea. All use of them is 
abuse. The inhnilcly smalt fniction of nourishment which is to lie found in these drinks 
is a hundred times as expensive a-< its real value. Thus to sjicnd money in such articles 
is a great economic blunder." 

Mr. l)i.AFUH HusENKKASd, (i.C.T:- 

" It seems to me tliat tbe nation is at present as ready to accept this prohibitory law 
as any other cinnet'tcd with the Tem)ieranc(i question, liecaiise it is well-known thatafter 
idl it is only a small |iart of the nation which really o[i)Hises such laws. Many men who 
UBC alciihol, with or willirnit moderation, are really in favour of such a law. Many of 
them have told me ; — ' We will use alcohol as long as it is imported, Imt you may 
diminish the imisirt a.s nuich as you like or prohibit it' " 
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During the last twenty jears, and especially in the last ten years since the 
I.O.G.T. Grand Lodge was instituted, we have been fighting earnestly for 
Prohibition. 

In attempting to move the Legislature in favour of Temperance Legislation we 
have often presented petitions from people all over the country. 

In 1887 the first petition for absohite prohibition was signed by 800 men and 
some women. 

In 1889 we presented a petition in two clauses, the first for absolute prohi- 
bition of the importation and manufacture of drink, signed by 1,700 men and some 
women ; the second for the withdrawal of all duty on spirits, which only got a few 
signatures. 

In 1893 a petition signed by 640 voters, al)Out one-tenth of the total, was 
presented to the following efiect : — 

1. Prohibition of the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 

2. Increase of duty on liquor to at least three times as much as at present. 
(It is now about 8d. a litre, or 3s. per gallon.) 

3. The license fee to be raised from £10 to £20. 

(According to the Local Option Law of 1888 the pul)lic house license can only 
\>e granted for a period of five years at once.) 

In 1895 the women of Iceland presented a petition signed by 7,500 of their 
sex, or one-third of the whole, asking Parliament to give to every C-ounty Council 
a delegated power to proclaim the prohibition of the manufacture and imix)rtation 
of liquor in their county area. 

The Church. 

In 1893 one venerable Bishop and seven Rectors and Ministers sent out an 
address to the whole clergy, in which they said: — "The Temperance movement in 
our native land does continimlly grow stronger and stronger, and if we, men of 
the Holy Church, all associate under its banner, we hope, with the assistance of 
Almighty God a glorious victory will then be certain." They then ask the clergy 
to sign a declaration that they will do all in their power by *' example in word and 
deed to assist this great cause of benefit and blessing for our people." Al)out sixty 
clergy, or one-third of the whole, signed this declaration. 

Hindrances. 

We know that the manufacturers of spirits cannot oppose us as they do not 
exist in Iceland. The innkeepers are so few as not to be formidable, and they arc 
not increasing. For instance at Reykjavik where there were four public houses 
ten years ago, there is only one now. 

But as all merchants in Iceland have licenses to sell spirits they will certainly 
offer as much opposition as possible, but they do not act as an organised body. 

Some think that the Government of Denmark will not approve of a Prohibi- 
tion Law and will advise the King to use his power of vetoing its passing, but 
there has been no definite indication that such is the case. 

The question of the revenue is a great difficulty as it amounts to one-fourth of 
the total income for the year. 

Temperance Societies. 

The I.O.G.T. has at present about 1,400 members, and other Temperance 
Societies about 1,000 members. These constitute the fighting part of our forces. 
But we want encouragement from our fellow-workers in other countries, jvs we feel 
ourselves quite isolated in this island. 

If you believe, as I do, that Prohibition is a question of the greatest possible 
interest for every land, and you feel it your duty to help it forward, come up to 
Iceland ; pay us a visit : give us encouragement, and you will be glad. You will 
be proud that you have assisted to get the first absolute Prohibition law in Kurope 
adopted. i 
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THE LIQUOR LAWS OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

By Joseph Pltmrn, G.C.T., St. Saviour'6, Jerskt. 

The Cbaanel Itslands are the ODly portion of the old 
Duchy of Normaudy now pertaining to the British 
Crown, and tlicir cluiiii to the dttttinctioii of haviug 
"come over with the conqueror" is an uiidiitpiited 
historical fact. 

Many of the rights and priWIegeg helonging to the 
Islands arc extremely ancient and are guarded with 
great tenacity, none l>eii]g more highly prized than 
the complete system of Home Rule under which they 
arc governed. 

The authority of the Imperial Parliameut l>eing 
supreme in the Kcalm, extends of counc to the Channel 
Islands, hut is only exercised when Imperial alTairK 
lire conccrued, and no .\ct of Parliament has force of 
law in the Islands unless directly specified. 

For the purpose of administration the Islands are 
Mil. jiMBE'ii ri.vjiEx. divided into two groups, Jersey forminfi; one, niid 

(luemsey with all the suialler islands the other. So 
c implete in the system of local control in each case that the laws, and many points 
ill the form of government are quite distinct and entirely dis-aimilar in most cases. 
The direct representative of Her Majesty is the Lieut, (iovemor, who is always 
a lieneral in the British Anny ; the head of the civil administration is the Bailiff, 
who must be a nicinber of the legal profession. The holder of this most important 
othce combines the fiuictious of Chief Magistrate, President of the Local Parlia- 
ment, and also President of the Excise and Licensing Board, no public assembly 
can take place without his consent, and every extension of hours granted to a 
license holder must receive his personal sanction. 

The licensing authority in Jerucy consists of the bailiff, lieutenant-govemor, 
and twelve judj^es. hi (incrnscy the ImiltfTaud judges aloue compose the Board. 
The franchise dejieiids solely on a property i|ualification, and is seldom exercised 
liy meinhers of the working classes, who arc practically free from direct taxation. 
There is a decided absence of public opinion on most subjects, though occasionally 
it is aroused on some more than ordinary- important question, and a growing 
tenipcrance sentiment lias not infrequently been the cause of popular upheavals. 

Licenses in Jersey were formerly granted very freely, and the control was very 
lax, anything like Sunday closing being almost unknown, but the continued 
ex6rtion of temperance refonucrs has completely changed the aspect of affairs. 
The Licensing .\ssenibly lias l)ecn regularly petitioned at its annual sessions, with 
the result that no new licenses have been granted for several years, and many have 
been extinguished, it being a fixed principle with the Board that any publican 
fined for a violation of the law loses his license at the end of the j-e&r. This 
action has had a marked effect uiHin the manner in which houses are conducted, 
and the law, once openly defied, is now rect^nised and olwerved. Licenses are 
grantL-d to tlie individual, and not to the premises, and the (piestion of vested 
interest is never entertuincd. The HcciiBe is so thoroughly personal property 
during the (R-riixl for which it is issued tliat a jnihlican, provided he has had the 
necessary permit, uiin temporarily eliwe his house, and carry his license to any 
s|>ecial place wheri.' an increased public demand is anticipated. Shoidd the 
liiccnsing Boarii deem it expedient from any cause to refuse a renewal, no question 
of ci)m[H'nr!ation is ever mooted cither by the tenant or owner of the house, and as 
a consec|iiunce public-house pro])eity never hears a higher value than any other 
class of business projwrty, but often the reverse. 

The new licensing law which came into force a few years ago completely revo- 
lutionised the licensing sj-stcm and brought in total Sunday closing so f ar a« 
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public houses are concerned. By this law licenses are now of two classes, namely, 
special or £10 granted exclusively to large hotels, permitting the holders to remain 
open until 11 p.m., Sundays included, and £5 or ordinary, granting the right to 
sell until 10 p.m. on six days, and closing on Sundays, Christmas Day, and Good 
Friday. An attempt was recently made to amend the law in the direction of 
extending the hours to 11 p.m. during the summer, but the public feeling was 
evidently so strong against the idea that it was defeated by a large majority. 

Grocers' licenses are imknown, but, if possible, a worse condition of things 
existed, in the form of a free trade open to all without let or hindrance, provided the 
quantity sold were not less than IJ pints, and that it were consiuned off the premises. 
The number of so-called wine and spirit merchants was legion, and almost every 
grocer had a bottle department, no restriction in the form of closing hours existing ; 
and the trade became such a public scandal in respect to selling on Sundays and 
after licensed houses were closed, that in response to a popular demand, backed up 
by a strong Temperance petition, the Legislature placed all shops of this class 
under the same regulations as the £5 or ordinary license holders, with the result 
that many grocers have ceased to sell liquor, and a" most beneficial change has 
taken place, the evils complained of having practically disappeared. There are no 
prohibitory districts, though under the old feudal laws still in force, several Lords 
of Manors have the exclusive right of granting licenses on their respective " Feifs." 
All new enactments recognise this right by exempting the manors in question 
from the operation of all such acts. No apparent advantage pro or con is taken 
of this privilege, the ratio of licenses being about equal in all districts. 

In Guernsey the licensing system was placed under a new and most stringent 
law in 1894, and the provisions of the Act are strictly enforced. Licenses are of 
three classes, namely, £2 on beer, £8 on publicans' full license, and £20 on hotel 
licenses. Publicans keep open until 11 p.m. on five nights and 10 p.m. on Satur- 
days ; hotels until midnight on six nights, but Sunday closing is rigidly enforced 
in all cases. An attempt is at present being made to exempt the country hotels 
from Sunday closing, but the Temperance organisations have secured 3,500 
signatures to a petition against this, and it is not in any way anticipated that the 
law will be changed. 

The Temperance organisations in both islands are practically the same. The 
Good Templars are the largest and most active body, the C.E.T.S. works on the 
dual basis with the usual success, the B.W.T.A. is active and progressive ; every 
Nonconformist body has a society. There are several tents of Rechabites, and 
many Bands of Hope and Juvenile Temples. Jersey has a Temperance Alliance 
composed of delegates from the leading societies, which has done much useful 
work in bringing united efforts to bear on several important occasions, while the 
Guernsey Vigilance Committee, which undertakes the supervision of aggressive 
work and the opposing of new licenses is most active and influential. 

No local Temperance papers are issued, but the leading English periodicals are 
widely circulated, and the Temperance sentiment is decidedly good in all the 
islands. Drink, owing to comparative light taxation, is abundant and cheap, 
but a marked change has been produced upon public morals by the constant 
pegging away of Temperance workers, aided in no small degree by recent 
restrictive legislation, and the labours of the Temperance reformers have been 
frequently recognised by the leading local authorities. A contemplation of the 
future gives just cause for bright anticipations, and a steady, if slow, realisation 
of their duties as citizens is imdoubtedly permeating the thinking portion of the 
community. Untiring efforts are being directed to the training of the young with 
the certain prospect of a large accession of Temperance strength in the not distiint 
future. The waves of Temperance sentiment which rise in the mother country 
have a most stimulating effect upon the workers in these sunny isles who, though 
they may not be partakers in the benefits of any legislative triumph, hail with 
heiurtfelt satisfaction every indication of progress, whether won in the parlia- 
mentary arena, by moral suasion, or througli the awakening zeal of the Christian 
Church. 
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THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 

By William Cubbon, Douglas, Islb of Man. 



" Little Man Island," as Hall Caine affectionately calls his native country, is in 
danger of losing the proud position, which it secured years ago, of being among 
the foremost in the Temperance cause. The Manx, as a people, are among the most 
sober and thrifty in the world, but the influx of the " Uitlander " has transformed 
the native population — and the transformation, it must be said, from a moral 
standpoint at any rate, is not for the better. There is plenty of proof to cor- 
roborate this statement. In the places in the Island least trodden by the visitor 
a pul)lic house is hardly ever to bo seen, but in the centres where the Saxon makes 
his home for a few days, the most ample provision has been made to allay his 
thirst. It is not the object here to give a history of Temperance reform. That 
history has already been written for the work " Temperance in all Nations," by the 
late Thomas (ioldsmith, of Douglas, one of the pioneers of the movement. The 
main object of this article is to show the condition of affairs in Man in very recent 
years, and the unique developments which have just taken place. 

When Queen Victoria commenced her reign there was almost free trade in 
drink in the Isle of Man, and the inhabitants were probably no more sober than 
those of any other country. However, in the thirties and early forties a grand 
wave of reform swept over the Island, largely through the influence of James 
Teare, who was one of those who worked along with Joseph Livesey. The reform 
conmienced — as reforms always do in the Isle of Man — with the common people, 
and the upper classes and ministers were ultimately brought to approve of the new 
order of things. The work was ever an uphill one — the cause would often be 
retarded by well-meaning persons who unfortunately knew no better. A Ballasalla 
philanthropist, for instance, left his brewing pan to the good people of the village, 
so that they could have their own "jough" brewed in greater facility. As a result 
of the Temperance revolution — for it was a great revolution- Rechabite and other 
such societies sprung up, until now there is no other part of the w'orld where 
Kechabitism is stronger in proportion to the population. In a total population of 
54,000 there are 3,000 adult and 2,000 juveniles with funds amounting to £40,000, 
and these members are proving, as Prohibitionists are everywhere proving, that 
total abstinence is best for the individual and for the State. There are several 
names which will live long in comiection with the early struggle — ParsOn, Caine, 
James Teare, Richard Kneen, Richard Cowle, Thomas Goldsmith, Henry Mclver, 
Thomas Cubbon, all of whom have gone to reap the reward of their faithfulness 
and unselfishness. And we, in the latter days, are not without talented and 
trustworthy leaders- -men who have served and are serving the cause well. In 
our Legislature we have strong men, and there are almost a majority in the 
representative chamber. Hut there are also very talented and reliable leaders of 
public opinion outside the Legislature. 

Local Option. 

In 1882, the great Radical leader, "the tribune of the people" — Mr. John 
RobertCowcll -brought into the House of Keys his Local Option resolution, 
whicii after a capitiil debate was rejected on the casting vote of the Speaker. Mr. 
Co well is a ])owerful speaker, and his advocacy of the Local Option principle in 
1SS2 did more to raise him in the esteem of his fellows than anv effort of his 
mafic since that dat<?. 

Sunday Ci/)sino. 

The Manx people are thankful for the measure of Sunday closing which has 
})ee:i vouchsafed to them since 1857. The Sunday Closing Act has been a huge 
success as far as th? Manx people are concerned. Through the existence of the 
**lK)na-fide traveller" clause, combined with the slumberous attitude of an other^'ise 
efhcient ix)lice force, there is in practice too much Sunday drinking on the part of 
hundreds of holiday-makers, who apparently appreciate the humour of the thing. 
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Public opinion is very strong on Simday Closing ; but, unfortunately, the Manx 
police are not the creatures of public opinion ; they are entirely under the control 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and his executive, whose laxity regardhig the adminis- 
tration of the liquor laws has during the present year been so much the subject 
of comment. 

Last year (1896) the licensed victuallers — a numerous and wealthy party — 
promoted an agitation which had for its object the opening of public-houses on 
Sunday as in England. The Clerk of the Rolls, who is the leader of the Tories in the 
Upper Chamber, brought on a resolution in its favour in the Tynwald Court, but 
not a single member of the Council or Keys in a well attended house had the 
temerity to second his motion. In 1857, when this beneficent Act of Sunday 
Clotting was passed one of the Keys (Colonel Murray) a descendant of the Athols, 
knelt down and publicly thanked God. 

Recent LEcisiiATiox. 

The tendency of recent legislation has been of a decidedly retrogressive character. 
Previous to 1876 no liquor could be supplied to children under fourteen years. This 
restriction has now been abolished. It is marvellous how " visitor worship " has 
taken possession of the officials who have decided that English visitors must have 
the most ample facilities to purchase their beer, and Scotchmen to purchase whisky 
whether they require it or not. The officials — from the head of the Government 
down — are slavishly anxious to confuse the visitor with " facilities " to (lueneh his 
thirst. £40,000 and over is yearly brought into the Government coffijrs as the 
result of the duties on liquor, and this sum comprises the greater part of the Manx 
revenue. Though Governor Walpole, in 1889, brought in a proposal to reduce the 
numl>er of licensed houses to the basis of one to everv 400 inhabitants in the 
country, and one to each 500 in the towns, the tendency of officialdom has always 
l)een in the direction of encouraging the trade. The revenue of £40,000 is the 
key of the situation. This shows the full reason why the liquor laws have been 
allowed to be so disgracefully administered, and why matters have been allowed to 
drift imtil now they are a disgrace to any civilised community. 

The Government Winks at Illicit Trading. 

For over a score years a system of illicit drink-selling was going on in the 
Douglas lodging-houses, mitil it grew to such an extent that, according to the 
highest judge, Deemster Drink water, large and costly houses had been erected and 
specially adapted for the trade. Complaint was repeatedly made of this illicit 
trade, and at the instigation of Bishop Bardsley, now of C^arlisle, a C'ommission 
was appointed in 1886. For a ninnber of years the Counnission did next to 
nothing; but in 1891, on the arrival of Governor Ridgeway, a splendid dis- 
ciplinarian, the (Commission was pressed u|X)n to make their report. The report 
came as a thunderbolt on the people. After stating that the law dealing with 
the illicit sales was " flagrantly, openly, and systematically violated every day in 
the season by thousands of criminal law-breakers," the remedy suggested by the 
majority — for the (.'ominittee was divided was, in brief, " License the evil, and 
get as nmch profit as possible out of the transaction for the revenue." Then came 
the tug of war. The Government brought into the I^'gishitive the Boarding House 
Bill (commonly known as the Permit Bill). Its object was to permit, or license, 
the sale, during certain hours of the day, under certahi restrictions, of beer and 
stout, by those lodging-house keepers occupying houses of the annual value of 
£40 and upwards. Influence and pressure was brought to bear upon the members 
of the Legislature, and notwithstanding streinious objections from the people, the 
Bill was passed in both branches of the Legislature in the record time of six days. 
In Douglas, in the course of a few days, over 1,600, out of a total of 3,.">00 house- 
holders, petitioned the Home Secretary with the object of withholding the Queen's 
assent to the measure without success. 

We have had three season's experience of the Permit Act, and its effect has 
l>ccn to seriously hamper tempenince work. A large j)roportion of the houses 
referred to took out permits, and made considerable profits out of the stile 
of the liquor. The grog interest is continually growhig, as pn)perty and rents are 
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enhanced through the sales. The reputation of the island is little thought of by 
these interested persons, and the influence on the morals of those holding permits, 
their children, and their servants, can be imagined The influence of bankj^ 
company directoi-s, and so on is all powerful in Douglas ; and what else could be 
expected when there are three-cpuirters of a million invested hi licensed property 
in the town (comprising some 280 licensed houses) for a population of 20,000 ?— 
t)ne licensed house for every 92 persons, or one for every 20 families. 

The Permit Act was only a tentative or experimental one. It was, according 
to one of its clauses, to lapse in July, 1897, but in January of the same year the 
Upper ( -hamber proposed to renew the Act permanently ; also to extend the 
" permit " to houses of a valuation as low as <£24 per annum, making it possible 
for everv one house in everv three to be licensed ! The country roused itself at 
once ; meetings were iield in every village, and the people showed that the proposal 
could not be conceded. Early in January the bill was unanimously passed in the 
Coiuicil, of which the Bishop and Archdeacon are members, but it was decisively 
rejected by the Keys. The (Government at once dissolved the representative 
chamber, and by the middle of February a new House was returned, of which 
twelve members favoured a Permit Bill on the old lines (£40 valuation), and 
twelve who were pledged against the bill in any shape whatever. 

During the election proceedings and afterwards, when the bill again came 
before the Keys, scandalous i)roceedings were undertaken by interested parties in 
order to secure the passing of the bill. Kven ministers of the gospel were induced 
to take the " permit " side, and try to prove that it was a Temperance measure ; 
and many well-known Temperance men were led to drop out of line through the 
presentation of misleading statements, which have since been entirely exploded. 
The member for one of the towns was repeatedly boycotted, and pecuniarj' 
inducements held out, so that the bill n)ight be passed even by one vote. The 
twelve, though continually beset by deputations, continued firm, and deep was the 
disappointment among the liquor leaders at the eventual loss of the bill. Deputa- 
tions were sent by the old holders of the " permits " to the Governor and the 
Clerk of the Rolls (one of the Government Executive, and one of the highest 
judges), in order that the bill might be re-introduced. The latter, strange to say, 
held that no court would be likely to enforce a penalty if they went on breaking 
the law ; but that the Legislature should pass an Act indemnifying them if they 
continued to sell in the absence of an Act authorising such sale ! At a sitting of 
the Tynwald C'ourt, held later, his Honour the Clerk of the Rolls refused to vote 
for a Govenunent motion to spend £23,000 on public works, for the reason that 
the revenue could not sttuid such a strain now the Permit Bill was rejected by the 
Legislature, and the consequent loss of duty on the liquor. Strange confession ! 
The revelations which have been made regarding this phase of the " permit " 
question are such as to make certain respectable politicians and leaders of public 
opinion hide their heads for very shame. The coercion exercised — if not bribery 
held out to the lion. meml)er for Castletown, in order that he should change his 
views and secure the jyassing of the bill by one vote — will not soon be forgotten. 
The great increase in the consumption of liquor during the last year of the Permit 
regime clenches the arguments of the anti-Permit party entirely. 

Then commenced another stage of the never-ending boarding-house question. 
Disappointed at the prosjKJct of losing their profits on the sale of liquor, the board- 
ing house keepers who had held the " permits " applied to the Douglas Licensing 
Court for public-house licenses. The court was comprised of gentlemen, all of 
whom, with one exception, had tivken a foremost place in the promotion of the 
defeated Permit Bill. Angry that the majority of the Keys woidd not accept the 
Bill, and vain of the opportunity which they had of displaying how little they cared 
for the conclusions of the House, these gentlemen granted liquor licenses to no less 
than 76 lodging-houses by one stroke of the pen as it were — a feat unprecedented 
and unique even in the records of liquor licensing. 

To quote The Isle of Man Examiner (which jomnal alone ably and successfully 
advocated the Anti-Permit cause), " A condition of things was brought about which 
was nothing short of lamentable. In the matter of public-houses, Douglas was 
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bad enough in all conscience. Drink shops wore stuck all over the place, and now 
the principal lodging and boarding-houses of the town have been licensed to traffic 
in liquor. Despite what those people interested in the sale of drink say, the visitors 
to Douglas are not attracted bj beer and music halls ; and indeed it is a well-known 
fact that thousands of people of that class which we are most anxious to attract to 
Douglas have always shunned the place in conse(iucnce of its domination by the 
liquor interest. Even the great majority of Douglas people are horrified at this 
latest mischievous freak of the Licensing Court." 

The people of the Isle of Man will not easily forget the treatment meted out 
to them by the majority of the Licensing Court — Messrs. S. Harris, J. A. Mybrea, 
R. S. Stephen, and G. Drinkwater. The electorate of the Island, having all the 
facts before them, deliberately pronounced against the revival of the expiring 
Permit Act. But the will of the people has been ignored by the above members 
of the Douglas Licensing Bench, who have earned for themselves well-merited 
reprobation. It should be stated that the licenses were granted on the conditions 
thiat beer, porter, and light wines only should be sold, and between the hours of 
12 noon to 11 p.m., and to visitors only. The Licensing Act gives no authority to 
make any conditions such as these, and the police do not, therefore, recognise or 
enforce them. The actual licenses granted are, in fact, precisely similar in word- 
ing to the ordinary public-house license. The Licensing Court, in making these 
verbal conditions, virtually created a new class of license, thus calmly setting at 
defiance popular legislative opinion. Such an abuse of magisterial privilege was 
never perpetrated. Where the farce is going to end it were hard to say. " Further 
developments are now proceeding, and it is difficult to say what the outcome will 
be. It is certain, at any rate, that the Manx people will not quietly rest much 
longer under the domination of the liquor-syndicate interest, which is eating 
like a canker into the heart of all that is best in Manx life and character. 

The Douglas Temperance C^onfederation were eager to appeal to the highest 
court against the grant ; but the best legal advisers were of the opinion that 
the court in granting what are now known as the Mybrea-Stcphen licenses, made 
no actual breach of Licensing Acts, although the Act and Legislature never con- 
templated such a revolutionary proceeding. No appeal was therefore entered ; 
but the public are nevertheless agitating for redress. 

Douglas Temperance Confederation. 

In 1894 the Douglas Temperance Confederation was inaugurated, consisting of 
delegates from branches of the C.E.T.S., the time-honoured Matix Temperance 
Union, the Rechabites, B.W.T.A., Wesleyan, Catholic, Salvation Army and other 
Societies. During the last few years this Conference, under the presidency of Mr. 
Philip Christian, of Finch Hill House, has been responsible for the carrying out of 
some splendid work, especially in the licensing courts and in the Legislature. 
There has not been a licensing court held in Douglas, but the (confederation has 
l)eeu represented at the sitting. In the first year (1894) out of fifteen cases 
fought, ten were successful. In 1895 there was only occasion to oppose in seven 
cases, and five of these were successfully opposed. In 1896 the Confederation 
were successful in three striking cases out of ten opposed. In 1897 the Confedera- 
tion were successful in five cases, but were unsuccessful in the opposition to the 
granting of the infamous Mybrea-Stephen boarding-house licenses, mentioned else- 
where. The licensing laws have always been jidministered in Douglas with laxity, 
but since the Confederation has been established many striking imj)rovements are 
seen. Applicants eager to obtain a license, made all sorts of promises as to nuisie 
and singing, closing of certain doors, and restricting the sale of li(}uor to certiiin 
places. These and other conditions have been allowed to he habitually and 
impudently broken, and the court has thus brought on itself public contempt. One 
reason for the want of confidence which the public have in the court is that most 
of its members are financially interested in the drink traffic, and are directors of 
the local banks, which institutions derive a large portion of their revenue from 
licensed houses. It seems to be the connnon opinion that " there is little difficulty 
in securing a license if the applicant goes the right way alnnit it," and juiys 
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tribute. The "power of the banks " was strikingly shown in 1895 in the liistoric 
licensing struggle known as "the Woodboume," when a license was granted in the 
face of the strongest possible opposition from the surrounding neighbourhood — 
eighteen out of every twenty of the householders objected, but in the face of huge 
|)etition8, and after an eighteen months' struggle, the license was granted. The 
trail of the financiers' interest ran through the whole fight. 

On the eve of theCieneral Election in the beginning of 1897, the Confederation 
called a large conference of temperalice workers, when a policy was formulated, 
which was adopted by the countr}', notwithstanding that several temperance 
leaders dropped out of line. The (Confederation formulated a series of questions 
relating to temperance, which were put to candidates all over the Island. The 
great majority of those returned to the House of Keys have declared themselves 
to be in favour of the reforms set forth. The new members appear to be generally 
agreed that the hoiui fide traveller question is one that demands immediate atten- 
tion. Many of the new members are willing that the bona fide traveller should Ik? 
entirely al)olished in the winter months, and at least the majority of those returned 
consider that he should travel six miles in order to qualify himself to purchase 
liquors on Sundays. 

The question of higher license fees for licensed premises ; interested persons 
sitting on the licensing bench; limiting the nimiber of back doors to public houses; 
and prohibiting the sale of liquor to young children, were discussed during the 
election proceedings, and we note with pleasure that most of the successful 
candidates favour reforms in all the above matters. 

The General Election of 1897, notwithstanding two or three reverses, was a 
' great triumph for the Temperance cause. From every point of view the present 
House is a better one than the last. A pleasing feature in the election was the 
admirable stand made on behalf of Temperance by nearly all the sheadings, show- 
ing that the country districts are ripe for the more advanced reforms. 
• - The election revealed the fact that the Temperance people, well organised, under 
f ordinary conditions, are all-powerful. The Rechabite Societies, of which there are 
ten all in a flourishing state, were highly organised, ready for the election, and it 
is largely to them that the most striking victories are due. The Rechabites are 
the strength of the patriotic " Young Manx Party," of which we will probably 
hear more in the future. 

In the town of Doiiglas more than in any part was the Permit Act made the 
chief question. And here self-interest w^as victorious. The wonder was that two 
men were courageoiis enough to come to fight the battle. All honour, then, to 
Mr. W. J. Keimode and Alderman William Goldsmith for their noble efforts ! They 
did not succeed in securing a seat, but they did succeed in exhibiting to the people 
of the Island how^ " the ropes were manipulated," and how self-interest affected 
the result of the contest. 

In 1896 the Temperance Societies had a visit from Mr. W. S. Caine, who is of 
Manx parentage. He received a glad welcome by a large conference of Temperance 
delegates from all parts of the Island. 

The average amount spent per head on liquor in the Island is about JB2 15s. 
comjxired with £Z 1 2s. in England. The British holiday maker is responsible for 
largely increasing the first-named figure, for in a coimtry where a fifth of the 
lidult |)opiilation are Rechabites and probably a third are teetotalers, the average 
sum spent on drink ought to be low. The ])olice records have shown little improve- 
ment for some years, while most English towns manage to lessen their number 
of "dnnik and disorderlies." The local brewers' sales and the Insular revenue 
from licjuor are yearly going up, showing there is a greater consumption. It is 
stated on reliable authority that the drunkemiess prevailing in Douglas is greater 
in proportion to population than in any county in England, and contributes two- 
thirds of the police court defendants. 
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THE TEHPERANOE MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 



By Frederick Grubb, Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. 



The Anglo-Iiidiaii Temperance Association was founded at a meeting convened 
by Mr. W. S. Caine at 7, Delahay Street, Westminster, the residence of Mr. Sanniel 
Soiith, M.P., on July 24th, 1888, to consider proposals for the formation of a 
committee or association to act in correspondence with similar associations in 
India, with a view to resisting the spread of drinking facilities in that country, 
and to promote total abstinence among its natives. 

The movement was the result of a conference which Mr. Caine had held during 
his tour in India in 1887-8 with a large number of the leading native gentlemen 
of Bombay, who had expressed a strong desire that some committee or organisation 
should be formed in England with a view to Parliamentary action regarding the 
Excise policy and administration of the Indian Government, and which would also 
promote and guide an agitation throughout India for Temperance reform. 

In the winter following the formation of the Association Mr. Caine, who had 
Ikjcu elected hon. secretary, made a prolonged tour in India in conjmiction with 
the Rev. Thomas Evans, and succeeded in forming Temperance Societies in nearly 
every place he visited, and aroused great enthusiasm in favour of Temperance 
reform. During this visit alone 40 societies were formed, and most of them are 
still in active existence. 

At the first meeting of the Executive Committee, held after Mr. Caine's return, 
it was decided tliat a motion should be brought forward in Parliament condenuiing 
the Excise policy of the Indian Government. On April 30th, 1889, the President 
of the Association, Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., moved the following resolution in the 
House of Commons : — 

" That, in the opinion of this House, the fiscal system of the Grovemment of India 
tends to the establishment of snirit distilleries, liquor and opium shops in large numbers 
of places, where, till recently, they never existed, in defiance of native opinion and the 
protests of the inhabitants, and that such increased facilities for drinking pnxiuce a 
steadily increasing consumption, and spread misery and ruin among the industrial clas.Hes 
of India, calling for immediate action on the part of the Gk)veniment of India with a view 
to their abatement.'' 

Mr. Caine (who was then member for Barrow-in-Furness) seconded the resolu- 
tion, and, in doing so, gave a description of the Excise system which then prevailed 
over a greater part of our Indian Empire. We make the following quotation from 
his speech, as it will serve to show the difference between the Indian system and 
that which prevails in this country : — 

" The Abkari, or Excise, administration differs considerably in its methods in the 
various provinces of India, but it is based everywhere on what is known as the * farming 
Hvstem.' Licenses for working distilleries of anient spirits and ojiening liquor sliops for 
their sale are granted for certam defined areas to the highest bidder. In some provinces 
the spirits are manufactured by the Govenmient, and the right to retail only is let to 
farmers. The Govenunent of India contends that this system is calculated to produce 
the maximum of revenue with a minimum of drunkenness ; that the principles on which 
it has been based, and which have l)cen accepted by all the authorities concerneil, have 
been these, namely, that liquor should be taxeil and consumption rcstricteil as far as it is 
IKXHsibleto do so without imposing positive hardships ui>on the )>eoplc and driving them 
to illicit manufacture. They contend that in this i)olicy the local Govenmient in their 
Abkari adminstration have been completely successful, and that the great increase of 
Excise revenue in recent years, taken as evidence of drinking habits by those who only 
look upon the surface, really represents a much smaller consumption of liquor and an 
infinitely better regulated consumption than ))rcvailcd in former years I found this 
opinion maintaineJ, with few exceptions, by the English official class in India ; but in my 
intercourse with educated natives I found a strongly contrary opinion universal, and this 
was also held by every missionary with whom 1 vnine in contact. Native opinion main- 
tains with great pertinacity that thb increase of Excise revenue represents a proiK)rtionatc 
iucreaae of mtemperanco throughout India — an increase in exact proportion to the zeal 
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and energy with which the Excise revenue has been stimulated in various collectorates ; 
that the Uovcmment, under the thin pretence of suppressing illicit manufacture, are 
stimulating to the utmost the extension of spirit licenses for revenue purposes ; that the 
Government are leaning more and more on the liquor revenue as a means of meeting the 
interest on their costly frontier expenditure ; that they are in consequence establishing 
out-stills and spirit shops in largo numbers of places where till recently such things were 
unknown, in defiance of native opinion, to the misery and ruin of the population." 

Mr. Caine concluded his speech with the following : — 

1. Tliat the consumption of intoxicating liquor is enormously on the increase all over 
India, and in Burmah no less than India. 

2. That the increased consumption is accompanied by increased drunkenness, with 
lamentable results in the demoralisation of districts hitherto absolutely free from this 
evil. 

3. That this consumption is steadily on the increase, and shows no sign whatever of 
abatement. 

4. That the authorities are knowingly encouraging and stimulating the consumpticm 
for the sake of the revenue it produces. 

5. That the (ioverumont of India has deliberately issued a defence of their liquor 
policy which appears to be intentionally misleading, which is disproved by honest 
statistics, and which is emphatically repudiated by every influential and educated native 
of India and every Christian Missionary. 

A long and interesting debate followed. The Government, through Sir John 
(rorst, then Under-Secretary for India, met the resolution by a direct negative. 
The motion was also opposed by Sir Richard Temple, an ex-Governor of Bombay, 
and Sir James Ferguson, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who described the 
resolution as "a very severe vote of censure on the Government of India." But 
in spite of this strong oliicial opposition, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
Government had a large majority in the House, the resolution was carried by a 
majority of 13 — 113 voting for and 100 against. 

This was a great triumph for the cause. The Secretary of State for India sent 
a despatch to the Government of India, embodying the resolution of the House of 
Commons. The (jlovemment of India took the matter up seriously. A thorough 
inquiry and investigation into the administration of the Excise departments of all 
the various districts of India was instituted, and the defence of the Government of 
India was, after eight months delay, published in a ponderous volume of 400 pages. 
But tliat the policy of the Government has been largely influenced for good by the 
passing of the resolution will be seen from the follov^ing extract from the GazetU 
of Italia, March 1st, 1890:— 

"Policy of the Government of India in matters of Excise. 

** 103. Looking to all the conditions of the very difficult problem with which we have 
to deal, wo have, after careful consideration, arrived at the conclusion that the only 
general principles which it is expeclient or even safe to adopt are the following : — 

" (1) That the taxation of spirituous and intoxicating liquors and drugs shall be high, 

and in some cases as high as it is possible to enforce : 
"(2) That the traffic in liquor and drugs should be conducted under suitable 

regulations for i>olice puriMXses : 
" (3) That the number of places at which liquor or drugs can be purchased should 

Ikj strictly limiteil with regard to the circumstances of each locality ; and 
*' (4) That efforts should be made to ascertain the existence of local public senti- 
ment, and that a reasonable amount of deference should be paid to such 
opinion when iuscertained." 

Tluis, the Goverment of India, always slow to move, at last instituted really 
serious reforms in many districts of the Empire, and the alarming increase in the 
Excise revenue was checked, though in recent years it has again advanced by leaps 
and lK)unds. It is to be feared that the "general principles" enunciated above, by 
which tlie Excise department is professionally governed, are more often ignored 
than regarded. 

In the meantime, however, the Temperance movement among the natives of 
India was making splendid progress. In the course of successive visits to India, 
Mr. Caine was able to establish a large number of societies, and affiliate them to 
the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. In this work he was ably supported 
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by the Rev. Thomas Evaus, and by several influential vernacular lecturers, notably 
the Mahant Kesho Ram Roy, of Benares. The last-named gentleman was the 
means of inducing whole communities to prohibit the sale and consumption of 
strong drink by caste rule. His death, which took place two years ago, was a 
great loss to the movement. 

Mr. Caine's recent visit to India was a great stimulus to the temperance 
cause. He was able to consolidate the organisation, and form strong central 
associations in the various provinces. In the report for 1896-7, which is now in 
the press, the hon. secretary states that there are now 238 active affiliated 
societies, in addition to about 90 lodges of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars. 

The Association from its commencement has always taken a deep interest in 
the British Army in India, and its honorary deputations have frequently addressed 
large gatherings of soldiers in the cantonment cities. The organisation of the 
Army work, however, is left entirely to the Army Temperance Association, which 
was founded by Mr. J. Gelson Gregson, a member of the A.I.T.A. Executive, and 
is now actively carried on by the Rev. J. H. Bateson. The membership last year 
reached 23,711, which is 35 per cent, of the entire British Army in India. 

The report further states that " the revenue from intoxicants in India con- 
tinues to progress steadily in spite of every effort to reduce it. Nothing so 
completely proves the necessity and justifies the existence of our Association as a 
comparison of the net income of the Excise revenue of the State during the last 
two decades." 

Net Excise Revenue of India. 

1874-5. 1884-5. 1894-5. 

£2,633,000 ... £4,012,000 ... £5,528,000 

The report proceeds : — These figures reveal the startling fact that the revenue 
from intoxicants sold by a Christian Government to people whose religious and 
social habits oppose the use of liquor altogether, has more than doubled itself 
during the last twenty years. No doubt there is something to be said for the 
contention maintained by the defenders of the worst licensing system in the 
world, that some of this increase is due to stricter Excise supervision resulting in 
a decrease of illicit manufacture and sale, and to higher duties. But wherever it 
has been possible to arrive at the actual consumption in gallons, as well as rupees, 
it shows that the increase in actual consumption is about 70 per cent, in quantity 
with every 100 per cent, of money increase. The figures may seem small a.s 
compared with the consumption per head in Britain. But it must he bonie in 
mind that the average income per head of the population in India is only one- 
thirtieth that of the United Kingdom, and that India is practically a nation of 
total abstainers, the consumption being confined (at present at any rate) to al)Out 
fifty millions of the population. Unless the consumption is seriously and imme- 
diately checked by the institution of more restrictive measures, there is every 
reason to fear that the next twenty years will show a still greater increase. The 
case for Prohibition is far stronger .in India than it is in this country, and the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association will certainly not fail to hold fast by 
the twin principles of the Temperance movement — Total Abstinence for the indi- 
vidual and Prohibition for the State. 
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NATIVE RACES AND THE UQUOR TRATFIO UNITED 
COMMITTEE. 

By a. W. Bodgbr. 

I AU grateful to you for the privilege of briugiug 
lietore your notice a phaxo of the Temperance Move- 
ment which, ill the et^mcsB to promote the tiobriety 
and well-being of those with wh<Hu you more 
i 111 mediately come iu coutact, lias, uutil recent yean, 
been lost sight of aiid neglected. 

True it is tliat " charity begins at bonie," and well 
it is that it should be bo, but charity that always 
rutiiHitis at iiome does, of neccsaity, become cramped, 
selfish, and unprofitable; to give is to get, and a 
considerate and unselfish regard for those outaide our 
family circle, will inevitably result in a healthier aud 
more vigorous disposition towards all that makes for 
kindness and liberality, truth aud righteousueas, 
within the home influence. 

Moreover, the subject I have the honour of bringing 
Mn. .\. w. miiHJEH. forward is one that very properly has a place at this 

C'onvciition, for no Temperance organisation has ewr 
yet, t(> the licxt of my knowledge, attempted to legislate for so large an area, 
or Miiec4<eded in pnx:uriiig the enactment of such far-reaching " Prohibitory " laws, 
as has resulted from the oiierations of the "Native Races aud the Liquor Trat&c 
Committee." 

Unfortunately, ignorunec of an evil docs not involve its non-existence, and 
ulthongli, uutil quite recently, the general public were not d^niuaut of the 
cxistuiiee of this evil, yet 1 have printed matter in my posseasion referring to a 
report of a missionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, who, in 
I TOG, wrote home that the aale by Christians of so much nun to Che North 
American Indians was a sufficient bar, if there were no other, against their 
embniciiig Christianity. 

Since then the evil has been co-cxistent with the growth of the British Empire. 
U'bere we have colonial jiossessions, protectorates, or spheres of influence, not only 
have our niissioiiaries gone, hut our traders ; and a frequent and often priucipal 
iirliclc <)f trade lias been int4)):icHting liquor. In many eases the trader has lieen 
lii-st ill the tiekl, and where he has inculcated a taste for European spirits, he has 
niikde the wurk of civilization increasingly difficult. 

'I'he Hoince of a terrible deinoraliKation has thus been placed within the roach of 
untutored natives. And it is not strange that where there has l>cen no restraining 
intlueuce of religious scruples, or of dilheulty of transit with ctmseqnently 
piiibiliitory prices, the miscliief entailed by the consumption of the most vicious 
ckisM of intoxicating liquors should liave vastly grown, and latterly presented such 
obstucles, not only to missionary enterprise, but to trade itself, that an outcry has 
iK-cn raised luid something attempted to mitigate the evil. 

What lias been (knie in this direction, 1 want very briefly to lay before you. 
As the result of reports receiverl at Missionary Conferences held at Basel in 
l>*r<5, and in other places, a conmiitt«e was organised by the Chiiroh Missionary 
Society, consisting of delegates of the principal English Missionary Societies. The 
committee collected and published a valuable amoiuit of information on the 
subject. 

In lt<8G a British and Colonial Tem{>erauce (.'ungrcss was organised by th« 
.National TemiH-'riince lA-agne, and further ui^^-nt ivprescntations were made. 

Consequent uj)on these mectiiigs, (..'luioii Kllisun, the founder of the Church of 
Kuglaiid Tenipei-ancc Society, called a meeting, on March 30th, ltit)7, at Prince's 
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Hall, Piccadilly, London, at which representatives of over forty Missionary 
and Temperance Societies were present, and our "United Committee for the 
Prevention of the Demoralization of Native Races by the Liquor Traffic" was 
formed, with which the Church Missionary Society's Committee, before referred to, 
amalgamated. 

From this United Committee have sprung other Committees, notably a United 
Committee for Scotland, an International Committee having representatives in 
most civilized countries of the world, and a United Committee for (Jermany, con- 
sisting of thirteen Missionary and Temperance Societies. 

The conmiittee have established correspondents in nearly every part of the 
globe, and have, as a consecjuence, accumulated an immense amount of reliable 
evidence. They have established correspondence and influential relationships 
with various Governments of Europe and America. They have, I venture to 
think, and as I believe the result of their labours show, won for their cause a 
place of no mean importance in international negotiations affecting the interests 
of the native races of Africa, and of many other parts of the world. 

It would take too long to tabulate in detail the work of the committee, and it 
would be impossible to record (owing to the often delicate and confidential nature 
of their negotiations) the whole of the successes that have rewarded their cftbrts 
from time to time. Whenever a well authenticated case of a breach of a native 
liquor law has been laid before them, the (Government having jurisdiction has 
been approached, the matter fully investigated and properly adjudicated. When 
the committee have heard of natives being luiprotectea by reason of the absence 
of law, or by the inefficiency of the existing law, they have, by private corresjwn- 
dence, by questions or debates in either or both of the Houses of Parliament, by 
memorial, or by deputation represented the case and ventured to suggest a remedy. 

I would more particularly refer to the Brussels General Act of 1890-91, and 
for the special reason that I want you to know that this Act should come under 
revision in 1898, and I want you to act on that knowledge. 

I need not tell you by what means the committee induced the Powers 
assembled at Brussels in 1889-90 to introduce the liquor question into their deliber- 
ations ; this you can find recorded in the publications of the committee. 

The result was that an area was legislated for, equalling one-fifth of the 
habitable portion of the globe, in the greater part of which it was unanimously 
agreed by the seventeen Powers that it should be illegal for intoxicating liquors 
to be introduced ; that these seventeen Powers pledged themselves to assist those 
Kings and Chiefs whose countries were tuljacent to the territories of any of the 
Powers, and who desired to free their peoples from the baneful influence of sucli 
liquors, and that in other countries where intoxicating liquors had obtiiined a 
large hold, a uniform minimum duty should be established. 

The conunittee obtained from the conference, not all that they wantefl, but a 
great deal more than they expected. And 1 would ask you to remember, jis a 
good augury for the Temperance Movement in general and as a tribute to the 
work of this committee in particular, that in 188.5, five years prior to the date of 
the Brussels Conference, a similar (.Vmference of the Powers was held at Berlin, at 
which less stringent legislative measures were projwsed, and practically talK)oe<l 
by a large majority. 

With a view to the revision of the Brussels Act in 1H9H, the conniiittee, being 
of opinion that the present minimum duty of G^d. per gallon is inadequate to 
effectually restrain the traffic, are anxious to take such measures as shall secure a 
very much higher duty. Tlie desire of the committee would be t^) ensure the 
entire prohibition of the liquor traffic with the natives. And 1 would remind you 
here of the extensive prohibitory native liquor laws in force in Bochuanaland, in 
Basutoland, in Natal, in Khama's Country, in the Transvaal, in the large area 
lying within the zone reaching from 20 degs. North latitude to 22 degs. South 
latitude (already referred to as one-fifth of the habitable {M)rtion of the globe), in 
other parts of Africa and in other countries of the world. But keen friends of the 
movement, who know different parts of Africa thorouglily well, have informed 
the committee that it is al>solutely inq)OHsible to extend such laws to the whole of the 
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countries ou the Coast of Africa. In some Colonies natives of standing and 
position have full and equal rights with Europeans, and any class legislation would 
produce little short of a revolution ; and further, we have it on the testimony of 
the respective Governors of some West African Colonies that the revenue is largely 
dependent on the importation of liquor, and that the Government could not 
otherwise be carried on without huge subsidies from some other source. Hence 
there arc many matters to be adjusted, but we are on safe ground in urging the 
inadequacy of the present minimum tariff of 6Jd., and that the minimiun be 
raised by International agreement to a very much higher figure, and the committee 
would venture to suggest, with a full knowledge of the conditions, that there 
should be a constantly increasing duty for all the West Coast Colonies, com- 
meucing at not less than Four Shillings per gallon. 

This, it is hoped, would effectually reduce the sale of intoxicating liquons 
allow the growth of a trade in more legitimate articles, and at the same time not 
prove so serious an obstacle to the various Governments, but that they, in the 
interest of the welfare of the natives, might be disposed to accept the sugg^estion. 

I am confident that I need not appeal to this audience for sympathy with the 
subject of my remarks. Temperance people have not failed to evince their desire 
to extend their principles in every possible direction, and in pleading for pro- 
tection of native races from the liquor traffic, I am appealing not only to your 
Temperance principles, but to that patriotic sentiment which, I am proud to 
believe, is active in the heart of every true Englishman, for this liquor traffic has 
been truly described as "a foul blot on the escutcheon of England.'^ It is, 
moreover, a dangerous and fatal rival to trades that would support and extend 
our industries and manufactures ; and it still further appeals to us, on the highest 
of all groimd, that it impedes the spread of the Gospel that makes for peace and 
goodwill, and for the physical and spiritual betterment of our fellow creatiures. 

The difficulties in the way of success have seemed so huge and so many that 
people have liold aloof from a sense of sheer helplessness, not knowing what to do. 
I have indicated the lines upon which the committee have worked, and tried to 
show you that although they are far from having accomplished their heart's desire, 
yet much success has attended their efforts, and the object of this paper is to 
induce you to fall into line with them at this point, and give them your 
unreserved accord and support. 

My committee have received information that at the present time Her Majesty's 
Government is in correspondence with certain Continental Governments having 
territorial power in Africa, with the view of coming to an agreement on the subject, 
and this is a most fitting time to give clear and forcible indication that the people 
of England are awake to the evil and demand its redress. 
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PROHIBITION TO NATIVES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Bt Jamm B. Smithbrs, P.G.C.T., Sba Point, Cafb Towx. 

©The Bishop of Chichester told the "Nil Deaper- 
ftiidum" Lodge of Good Templars that "as to 
legislation, he did not believe in passing laws very 
iniieh in advance of public opinion." 
The Good Templar doctrine of " Total Alisttneiice 
for the individual, and Prohiliition for the Ktate," ia 
admirable in theory, and logically Bound. But the 
practical politician has to content hiiuself with some- 
thing very aiuch less complete, and to accept a 
compromise which may be illogical, hut which is vcrv 
much nearer the belief shared by a good inmiy more 
besides the Bishop of Chichester. 
especially is this the case in the Colouy of the 
Cape of Good Hojie in South Africa ; where the power 
of the wine farmer, and lirandy distiller (exercised 
through the Afrikander Bond and a Parliament 
wherein the "coinitry" has a preponderiiig reprcsen- 
MH. JAiuBs D. sxrTiiRR.'j. tation) is sufficient to prevent even the imposition of 
an Excise on ('olonial manufactured spirits. What 
chance, therefore, is there for total prohibition to be even whispered of in our 
Colouial Houses of Parliament ? 

Pbohibttion Tf) Aborioisai. Natives is the only practical form of prohibition 
that is at present within reasonable probability or possibility. 

The aboriginal natives themselves desire Prohibition. At a ('ongress of the 
South Africa Temperance Alliance, held in (irahainstown, in 1893, the Ilci-. (ia/a 
Makaza, Wesleyan native minister, read a very interesting paper, in which be s;iid 
that before his people knew anything about the white man, the almrigines knew 
how to brew Kaffir beer, but its use was not general. Young people were not 
allowed to drink it. Barbarous and heathen as they were, they saw the necessity 
of prohibiting it to young people, who were allowed to use milk only. When his 
people were men, and govcnied themselves, they had a cbief-iaade law of Pro- 
hibition. The beer, as made in the old times, was intoxicating only when taken 
in large quantities ; but it was found that when young people indulged in it 
fighting and disorder was tlie result. Hence the chiefs forbade the use of it to 
the young; and only the old people who were not likely to get escitcd, 
quarrelsome, or disorderly, were allowed to partake of it as a Iteven^o. He 
wondered whether politicians were aware that Prohibition thus existed muongst 
the aboriginal natives, and was neither considered by them to be a hardship, nor 
oppressive. After showing the evils con80f|uent uiwn the present general indulgence 
in strongly alcoholized beer, the Rev. Gazu Makaza procemled tosay: — Nevertheless, 
the people expressed a strong wish to ite delivered. Tbey were no longer i»s men, 
they could not Toto. They were like children ; they could only raise a gruat crv^ 
"Takeaway brandy from us!" (brandy, be bad previoiisly explained, was the 
general name to all European intoxicants). The nbjectiniis to doing this, such as 
talk aliout the franchise, and class legislation, were but frivolous rensons. A great 
responsibility rested upon the white men. If the natives were degrjided and 
ruined, that very di>gmdation and ruin would refle<.^t upon and endangi-r the high 
positiim and civilization of the white men, The nativiw could not sink without 
dragging down with them some at least of the civilized whites. And when he 
heard of "poor whites," he wondered whether it might not Ik? tliat in the district 
where these existed there had been a failure t*»do jn.>itice to the iilmrigiind nntivi-N! 
The Jminml, of Grahamatown, conunenting fin the Alliance luifting, said : — 
" We are perauaded that public opinion is now ripe for an effort to secure pro- 
hibition axeas for natives, and so place the Colony on a level with the other States 
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in South Africa, wliich all forbid the sale of intoxicants to natives. No reasoo, 
we think, can be suggested why the Cape Colony should lag behind in effecting 
this improvement, except that our Parliament is too much influenced by the brandy- 
farming interest. But w6 believe that the crime and folly of permitting the natives 
of the Colony to be ruined through brandy are being realised more and more 
by every section of the population. We cannot longer refuse to the aborigines 
the protection they themselves demand. It is madness to suffer the labour 
market of the (Colony to be destroyed by this pernicious influence. We cannot 
continue to incur the guilt of caiising the physical and moral ruin of these otherwise 
promising races." 

In 1881 the Colonial (Government appointed a Commission to inquire into the 
native laws and customs. The various treaties and conventions with the native 
chiefs, whereby their territories were handed over to the Government, were published 
in the Blue Book containing the report of the Commission, and the evidence taken ; 
and invariably these native chiefs had made it a condition that no intoxicating 
liquors should be sold. So that the Government is bound by treaty obligation to 
prohibit the liquor traffic among natives. 

The Commission, in their Report, say that " All the better class of natives, and 
even the heathen and the uneducated portion, have implored the Commission to 
suppress the evil which is bringing ruin on themselves and their country." The 
Conmiission further affirms that the liquor traffic is " an unmitigated evil to the 
native races, and that no other cause or influence so directly increases idleness and 
crime, and is so completely destructive, not only of all progress and improvement, 
but even of the reasonable hope of any progress or improvement." And, further, 
"the Commission believe that any direct loss to the revenue in the lessened 
number of licenses, and the returns from the excise, would be more than made up 
to the State by the improved condition of the people, by their power to buy other 
articles yielding custom^s duties, their increased industr}', and by the lessened 
expense of the criminal list, while the Colonial public generally would undoubtedly 
he benefitted by a better supply of native labour — and that of a more reliable 
kind — being available for fanning, industrial, and domestic purposes." 

In 1889, a Commission on the Liquor Laws, with Judge Maasdorp as 
president, was appointed ; and in that and the following year took very valuable 
evidence in all parts of the country. The following is an extract from the report 
of the (commission : — " A large mass of evidence was collected bearing upon the 
condition of the natives of the colony generally, in so far as it is affected by the 
use of intoxicating drinks, and upon the consequences flowing from the proclama- 
tions defining native areas under the provisions of the Liquor Licensing Law of 
1883. Upon these points we obtained the opinions of several persons now resident 
in different parts of the Colony, who held official positions under Government 
amongst the native population on the eastern frontier, and who possessed great 
experience of these matters. We also visited some important districts thickly 
inliabitcd by natives of the Kaffir and Fingo races, large numbers of whom took 
iidvantage of the opportunity of stating their views and wishes to the Commission ; 
and we may here mention that, from representations made, it appeared that others 
of tlicni in large numbers were eager to meet the Commission for the purpose of 
enforcing and supporting the sentiments expressed by those whom the Commission 
luul already heanl, but it seemed useless to burden the proceedings with endless 
testimony of identical purport. 

" Although the weight of the evidence is to the effect that, on the whole, there 
has been no increase of dnuikenness among the coloured people for some years 
back, still it exists to a deplorable extent, and is accompmied by this bad feature : 
that this vice is laying hold of the women, and is not uncommon amongst young 
persons, both male and female. The difference between the Europeans and natives 
as reganls the use of intoxicants seems to consist mainly in this : that amongst 
the former a certain proportion is undoul)tedly addicted to intemperance, which 
is found, to some extent, amongst all classes; but with the tribes on the 
frontier, the whole population, from the chiefs and headmen down to the lowest 
amongst the common people, succumb to the temptation of strong drink when it 
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comes within their reach. With the coloured tribes no feeling of shame is 
associated with intemperance. This condition of the native mind is the necessary 
result of a low state of civilization, which gives rise to other circumstances also, 
which, taken together, necessitate and justify special legislation for the protection 
of the native tribes. 

"Such legislation has been resorted to in all* the neighbouring states and 
colonies without exception, and statements received from the Governments of 
those countries represent the results obtained as satisfactory. 

"Many witnesses of imdoubted experience and judguient arc of opinion that 
nothing but the total Prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors to natives will 
save them from utter ruin and destruction. ( )ther«, admitting the difficulties 
surrounding this proposal, would confine it to districts thickly peopled by the 
coloured races, but covering areas large enough to prevent such evasions of 
the law as prevailed when the su)all defined areas existed. Notwithstanding that 
some moderate amount of good was done by the proclamation of these areas, the 
consequent evils were great. Numbers of natives, taking advantage of the 
exclusion of liquor from the areas, conveyed large quantities of it from the towns 
and adjacent districts to the locations and kraals, which was not forbidden by law, 
and then illicitly sold it to their countrymen living in the prohibited areas." 

In other words, the areas proclaimed in 1883 in which licjuor was prohibited to 
natives, were too small to be thoroughly effective. 

The Liquor Laws Commission's Report continues — "To make good the defects 
of the existing law, we recommend that areas be proclaimed, not for the exclusion 
of all licensed houses from within their limits, but within which the sale of liquor 
to natives should be totally prohibited without distinction of position, class, or 
political privileges. We base this recommendation upon the expressed wishes of 
the people themselves, the vast majority of whom, both Christian and heathen, 
recognising their danger, beg to be saved from it. Those of position, education, 
and who are possessed of political privileges, ask for Prohibition for the sake of 
their tribe generally, and seek for no exemption on their own account. We 
would recommend it upon the evidence before us that one area should include 
Peddie, Bathurst, Albany, King William's Town, East London, Komgha, Stutter- 
heini, Victoria East, Fort Beaufort, Stockerstrom, Cathcart, Bedford, Somerset 
East, Queen's Town, Wodehouse, Alnval North, Barkly East, and Herschell. 

"Not only should the selling, giving, bartering, or otherwise disposing of 
liquor to a native be made a crime, but the buying or otherwise obtaining it by a 
native within the areas should be made punishable ; also the conveying of liquor 
into the areas for the use of natives, the possession of liquor by a native for his 
omi use or for the use of other natives ; the proof of fmna-fule possession for other 
purposes to rest on such native. The police should have the power to search 
natives and their huts ; if found in possession of liquor, a native should be liable 
to be taken into custody and brought before the resident magistrate. The 
special area recommended by us should be defined and provided for by 
legislation." 

It must l)e remembered that this finding and recommendation was the result * 
of two years' investigation ; was drafted by Judge Maasdorp of the Su])reme 
Court, and also signed by the Hon. A. Wilmot, M.L.C., President of the South 
African Temperance Alliance ; Mr. K H. Holland, Civil Conuuissioner and 
Resident Magistrate of Fort Beaufort, who had large experience of native 
management ; and the Rev. Neridick Abraham, Weslcyan Minister, belonging 
to a church that has more natives under its care than any other in the country. 

The Lalx)ur Commission of 1894 reported a strong concurrence of evidence in 
favour of restriction being placed on the sale of licjuor to aboriginal natives. 
Where Prohibition exists^ the natives are quite satisfieil with it. On the other 
hand, it is said that such restrictive legislation would tend to injure the great 
wine and brandy industry of the West ; that the races, other than Kaffir, might 
consider it oppressive ; and that it would be difficult to enforce in mixed 
ooinmunities. 
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But why should special legislation be made to protect the native alone from 
his free will in drinking while the White is left unprotected, and when drink is 
reducing many Whites to the same level as the drunken native 7 

At the Kimberley Diamond Fields, the natives are " compounded," and are 
not allowed any licjuor at all. They are quite contented ; are able to save monev, 
and do more work because they are not disabled by drink. When the South 
African Temperance Alliance met in Kimberley, meetings were held in the 
Compounds, and the Hon. A. Wilmot, President, addressed the natives, his words 
bein^ interprete:! into three different languages by two interpreters. In one 
compound there was a son of Letsea, the Paramount Chief of the Basutos, in 
clmrjTij of a nunibor of his tribesmen, who were working in the mines. He said 
that in lUsutoland they did not allow the sale of liquor, and asked, " Why should 
white men allow the sale of lifjuor in Kimberley ? " All the natives who spoke at 
these meetings wore (juite in favour of Prohibition. 

Is it necessary to adduce any further evidence in favour of Prohibition to 
natives ( It is a boon asked for by the natives themselves, declared to be essential 
for their salvation from ruin and degradation by their best friends ; a protection 
solemnly promised and guaranteed to them by the treaties and conventions under 
which they gave up their lands and their government to our Government, a 
measure for which enlightened public opinion is fully ripe, in which all Temperance 
people, whether belonging to the Church Temperance Society at the one extreme, 
or the ( Jood Templars at the other extreme, are united, and which prevails in everv 
other state or colony in South Africa except in the oldest — the C?ape Colonv. 

The Prohibitory provisions of the present Colonial Liquor Ijaware as follows : — 
Sunday trading is not allowed. Those lictmse-holders who are granted ** Sundav 
privileges " by the Licensing Court are only allowed to supply on Sundav to anv 
person who takes and pays for a bona fith lunch or dinner — only a reksonahfe 
quantity of liquor to be consuuted at such me^l. And some Licensing Courts 
deline the hours during which such howifiile meals Ciin be served. There is no 
supply of li(|uor ah)ne for a horn fide traveller only. 

A magistrate may, by aii order in writing, forbiJ the sale or gift, by any jwrson 
wh'):nsoL»ver, to any jwrson thrice convicted of drunkenness, or of drunkenness 
t.vice and also of assault within three months : or to any person who, bv excessive 
drinking, mis-sp?nds, wtistes, or lessens his estate, greatly impairs his health, or 
endangers the peace of liis family. Such order may Ik? in force for any period not 
exceeding twehi? months. 

in distriets where alM)riginal natives are located or resident, or are congregated 
upon public or other works or mines, the (Jovenior may deAne areas within the 
limits of whi(?h no license may be granted except with the permission of the 
(Jovernor. (Cnder this clause, areas were proclaimed in 1883, but they were to<i 
small to be of any real advantiige. The natives had no difficulty, as reported bv 
the Litpior Commission, in bringing in liquor from outside the borders of the 
area). When desired by any Municipality or Village Management Boaid, the 
(Jovenior may, by proclamation, define areas within which all bottle stores and 
canteens shall be cl()se<l at noon on Saturday or such other dav of the week as 
mav be determined on. 

ft. 

Wages are not to be iMiid to workinen at any place where liquor is sold. 

Cnder the (ilen (Jrey Act, no new license can Ih? issued without the previous 
approval of a majority of the District ('omicil ; no license can be renewed if 
objected to by a majority of not less than two-thinls of the District ('ouncil. 

TuK Thaxskeian Tkriutohirs. 

In the Transkeian Territories, Pondoland and Walwich Bay (essentially native 
territories) no liciuor \\\\\\ be given or sold to a native without a permit from a 
magistmte, and all such permits nnist be delivereil by the dealer to the magistrate 
of his district (piarterly. No li<|uor may be bn)ught into the territory without 
the written ixTmissi(»n of the magistrate. 

Act No. 12 of 18i)3 gives Municipalities and Village Roanls very large powere 
to regulate and even to j)rohibit the manufacture and sjile of Kaffir beer. 
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The Colony of Natau 

In the Colony of Natal, Law 22 of 1878 prohibits tlio sjilo und tiis|HVM^I of 
spirits and other intoxicating liquors to persons of the native raoo. 

The Oranok Free State, 

In the Orange Free State no licensed dealer is perniittoil to >fivo» Imrlor, hoIK 
or in any other way dispose of wine, or distilled or fornientiHl liquorn to aiiv 
coloured person. No country canteens are allowed. 

The Transvaal Republic. 

In the Transvaal Republic no Sunday selling of intoxicants iH pornuttiHl ; and, 
by the law passed last year, the Kaad not only decreed that thr salo of Htron^ 
drink within the Republic should be prohibited but that no one on proclaintcMi 
gold fields should be allowed to even off'er liquor to coloured porsouH. Tho law 
came into force on the Ist January of the present year, and of its working thi* 
Times of Africa says: — "The first week of experiment has inducted a gononil 
feeling of hope. Taking three of the most important of the mines only i\w City 
and Suburban, the Wolhuter, and the George Goch — it is exceedingly interesting 
to note that the expression of approval of the working of the law thus far is cpiite 
a chorus. The manager of the first-named mine, whose Kaffir boys number fully 
2,000, makes a gratifying statement to the effect that at the end of the week the 
usual disorder caused by drunkenness, and the consequent Monday inr^apaeity, 
were conspicuous by their absence. There were no fights; and the iiHual vUm* 
observance of the Kaffir constable, immediately after the pay, Iiiih nmultpd in a 
complete sinecure. *()n Saturday last,' he says, *every lH>y whm miber, on the 
following morning there was not a single prisoner, and instead of the uiiH<*<*frily 
brawls the boys were diligently applying themselves to mending their rugs or otiier 
belongings, or playing the concertina or Kaffir piano. The change was marvel If him/ 
At the Wolhuter mine, 2,800 boys have ^>ehaved with c;^nrinietidable lumUmitnt'Ut 
under the new order. The brandy, which they purchased as Ion its sixtxrnre \u*r 
bottle prior to the closing of the canteens, has given iiut, and the (ntyn wry 
sensibly solace themselves with the reflection that they are now working Utr 
themselves and not for the canteen keepers. The managiT of the Ge^irge iUH',\i 
mine, who has a staff of 1,350, is of opinion that the law promimm well, and will 
prove of great ultimate value to the mining industry. 

Turning again to the Cape Colony, we find that Judge Vrtmifhrui hiwr*iw'4if in 
closing the S^sions at Kimberley, said that with n.'garri Ut the Male r/f liquor 1// 
the natives, he was quite satisfied that s^ous cases on the /^len/Jar thi<i Hittm'um 
would never have arisen had it not fjeen for the Ur/i^ntable inf-Wiiu^ whi/^h ^rxiMt^fJ 
in this country for the supply of vXnmz drtnk Ut riative% in uriliroit^l qiiantiti^^ 
and often of the vilest descripti^jn. Wh ynuUrfl Up t^\i*'.f T^UtUr^ ar»/J f^oUmur^ th 
South Africa where sucS traffic was pn^ibit/^l, and th*: ^ftftti^'ti 'l^mv#j#J ft*fttt t^M* 
Prohibitioii, and amid that in an «M ^'oUmy lik<r iUU^ 7$Ui*'}i wa^ i^ts- ^fufft^^trr t4 
civilization, nadves were alk^w«e<l Ut dwrvlft ih^fr^lvtA ar«/j ^f^^/ftttf *hku^*^*rtA U* 
societv bv the uii]iiiiit4eid Caciliti^ i'fi o^A^iuiui^ TiXcjAttA. Uf, rtilt^ftfi v, fh^ M\ 
for reuoedying this state «A a^cm, iufs^^hif^l rr»t/» VstrUjUft*r/,t 1:^1 it^r^}/fff^ ;»v) 
expressed the hope that VjCTi^ •r^i ti^A»,r^, -m'^iA i^ 3uU/^^^\ itf. ;kr» •"ittH «U*> 

In Basutolandr lh^ p^>|>i^ ^hf^ij^ly^a^ ..'. Kti*-/, ^a>i^(,''/^A, ^l^fwUfl •/, i^'^.,ia* 
the sale of iDti>xieaDtii^ I'tt^ftr tftntw'ir. T -^i Vi-* Tfvl.r./ |>/>UAt/x.< '.'t^ <»*i^ 'ft 
gif t, or dJffpMaJ in any way, ^d i»./.«*, *^s^.f ^yl «pif, ?.••.»>« iwfv^< *#j *e/yfi» 
prohibited: aod w^Jt^ax^^ *^- ^-tJl ■•-ar. "tj^. '^rv./hf. ;r.v, Istk^. . v*»^,vJ y»;f:tve^,*.\r^ 
permiasMCBr in wntmse, <'/ ^>jfr B>j*iiVT.fi^v^/..v..i<»*»*'.r.i*r fj^--t^ tf*t f.in/l ifx* \»'.*Ai,\^f*, 

In Btiuth BmKSfibMrji, r,iv ^rv^r,. *''-.»»nA»»r /.^Ar^^ri "^ vr.. ^Ar*i*^fr. *,*v. m«'. 
8piritiMtta» or pairc£j '«^43rJ>«u'iiiM .;<yu-.ir \\ w,} \ ;itnf.trv t v'^aM't^i* f H«*v« 4-i*'« 
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Act of Annexation, in the portion of Bechuanaland now incorporated in the Cape 
Colony, the prohibiting clauses of the liquor law as regards natives are maintained 

Rhodesia. 

In Rhodesia, natives are not allowed to have any liquor ; but I have not got 
the exact terms of the law before me. 

Thus, in two republics of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, the 
Chartered Company's territories, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, the Colony of Natal, 
and in the portions of the Cape Colony comprised in the Transkeian territory, 
Pondoland, Walwieh Bay, and Bechuanaland, prohibition to natives exists, in one 
form or another. Why should the remainder of the Colony not also fall into line 
with the rest of South Africa? 



P.S. — The Hon. J. Rose Innes, Esq., Q.C., M.L.A., re-introduced his "Bill to 
Amend the Law relating to the Sale of Liquor " into the House of Assembly this 
session, 1897. This Bill is intended to give effect to certain recommendations of 
the South African Temperance Alliance, as well as those of the Labour Conunission 
relating to the sale of liquor. It provides, inter alia, "that no liquor shall at any 
time or on any day be sold at any railway station refreshment room to any native;" 
and that any licensing court may, when granting or renewing any license, "impose 
conditions as to sale of liquor to natives. Such conditions may either entirely 
prohibit the sale of liquor to natives, or may impose such restrictions or conditions 
upon such sale as to the Court may seem meet." 

The first year this Bill was introduced, it shared the usual fate of "slaughtered 
innocents " at the fag end of the session. 

Last year, it passed the House of Assembly by a very large majority; and had 
nearly got througli the Committee stage in the Legislative Council, when the 
opponents of the Bill succeeded, by a small majority, in carrying the motion tliat 
"the Chairman leave the chair," without the usual provision to ."ask leave to sit 



agam." 



This session the Assembly again passed the Bill by an overwhelming majority; 
but the Legislative Council rejected it at the second reading by a majority of two. 
On which the Cape Times published a severely scathing article, concluding by 
denouncing the Legislative Council as " Historically baseless, logically indefensible, 
and politically mischievous. Why cumbereth it the ground ? In the name of 
common-sense and economy mend it or end it — preferably the latter." 
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BE2GTIO»r II. 

DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTIONS. 



SECOND RESOLUTION. 

Ex-Provo8t Dick, J. P. (Glasgow), then moved the following resolution : — 

" That this Convention regards the Temperance legislative progress made year 

after year — including Sunday Closing Legislation for Scotland, Ireland, and 

Wales, and the enactment of so many restrictions upon the li(iuor trathc 

throughout the United Kingdom, as indicating a national conviction that the 

traffic is so inimical to the interests of the people as to compel Parliament to 

enact repressive measures such as would never be applied to a trade that was 

morally legitimate." 

He said the papers they had heard that day, full of facts and argiuucnts, 
proved that they had made progress. It was also proved that enthusiasm among 
the people was growing to such an extent that the Government in time would be 
compelled to do something. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. A. T. (iUTTERY, (Newcastle) seconded in a si>cech full of hopefulness 
for the ultimate triumph of their movement. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

THIRD RESOLUTION. 

The Rev. (i. Akmstko.nu Bennetts, B.A. (London), moved the following 
resolution : — 

"That this Convention fully appreciates the action of Her Majesty's (iovenmient 

in their efforts to restrain the traffic in iutoxicating liquors with native races in 

Africa, and expresses the hope that at the forthcoming revision, in 1898, of the 

Brussels General Act of 1890-91, Her Majesty's Government will endeavour to 

secure the maintenance of the pledges and promises made at Brussels in relation 

to the prohibition of the supply of li(|Uor to the natives of Afric^i." 

Mr. John Hilton (L<mdon), seconded the projiosition, which was unanimously 
agreed to. 



AN AUSTRALIAN SALUTATION. 

Mr. Guy Haylkk (Hon. Sec.) announced a cablograui fruui tiie Victorian 
Alliance - ** Congratulation, conlial j^reeting, and host wishes for a successful 
Convention.— John Vale, Secretary." (Applause.) 

The Convention then adjourned. 
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1880 


■ 122,905,785 


3 7 8 . 


1860 


85,270,870 


2 18 





1887 


124,347,369 


3 7 4 


18G5 


106,439,501 


3 11 


3 


1888 


124,611,439 


3 6 8 


1870 


118,730,279 


3 10 


1 


1889 


132,213,276 


3 9 11 


1871 


125,580,902 


3 19 


1 


1890 


139,495,470 


3 14 4 


1872 


131,001,490 


4 2 


8 


1891 


141,220,675 


3 15 


1873 


140,014,712 


4 7 


8 


■ 1892 

1 


140,866,262 


3 13 11 


1874 


141,342,997 


4 7 


2 


1893 

1 


138,854,829 


3 12 3 


1875 


142,870,009 


1 7 


3 


1894 


138,737,828 


3 116 


1870 


147,288,759 


t 9 





1 895 


142,414,812 


3 12 9 


1877 


142,007,231 


i 4 


10 


' 1890 


148,972,230 


3 15 G 


1878 


142,188,900 


4 4 


1 


1 
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SBCTION III. 

ECONOMICAL AND STATISTICAL. 



The Convention resumed in the Town Hall at half-past ten 

o'clock on Wednesday, April 7th, 1897, Rev. James Clark, 

Salford, in the chair. 




THE CHAIBMAN'B ADDBES8. 

Rev. James Ci.ahk (Salford), in oi«uiii(i the proceed- 
ings, ttaid their section that morning wax " Eeononiics 
and Statistics," and ho owed the gathering an apolo(;y 
for appearing as chairmaa, for he had not l)ceu cue of 
the " calculating boys " of the moTement. (Laught«r. ) 
He could, however, recommend himself to the Conven- 
tion on at least one groimd, and that was that he had 
taken the chair from ft readiness to fiiltill any part he 
could on behalf of. the Temperance movement. 
(Apphnme.) The subject they had to consider wa,s 
ordinarily considered very unattractive, and had l)een 
named the dismal science, and if there was anything 
in economics and statistics particularly dismal it wait 
that portion of it relating to the facts and figures of the 
drink traffic. When the variona papers of the day 
HBV JAMCj ciuiRK ''"*' '^^^ TSfid, he felt sure that they would bo found 

. to have contributed in a very useful manner to this 
particular portion of tlieir advocacy^ and t)iose qf them 
who were not skilled in figures could possess thomaclves of tlie papers, and master 
their details, and he thought that the monuiig'a section would then have given a 
new and increased impetus to the Temperance reformation. They were to have 
papers from gentlemen distinguished in the science of economics, and among the 
iieat known to him, and probably also to those present, was their old and esteeiikcd 
friend, Dr. Dawson Bums. (ApplituHO.) Dr. Dawson Burns was one of the earliest 
of those " calculating boys " with who:n he bcuuni; acijuaiutcd in tlie Tempc^rancc 
niovcntent, and his eflbrts in this direction had liecn a.s iiuHagging as they hud been 
acceptable in the promotion of Tentpuruncc reform. .A little later he had become 
Hcqiuiintcd with their friend, William Hoyle. (AppUuse.) He had done greitt 
service fur the cause in this directitin. His wiirks on this subject were standard 
works, read not only by those wlio were interested in Tcniijennice, but by all who 
were interested in the temporal liuppiness and spiritual nelfure of the communitv 
to which they I>elonged. Though deiul he still lived among tlieni lH>tb l>y lii's 
works and his speeches, and the work he incepted had been carried on since his 
death till the present time. The writers of the other [Mtjjers which would be rear! 
were also well known for their work in this portion of Tem|H;rance advocacy, and 
they would doubless prove extremely instructive to the (Convention. (Hear, bear.) 
Mr. (iv\ HAViJtB (Hon. Sec.) announced that the following had tieen receiveil 
from Bailie Chisholm : — '■ I regret tniicli to say that it will be wholly out of my 
power to l>e present at the Prohibition Convention. The Convention of Itoyal and 
Parliamentary Bnrglis of Scotland meets in I'Vlinburgli at the same time, and, us 
senior magistrate of Cilasgow, it falls to nic to represent my own city there. 1 have 
endeavoured t« atone for my enforced alisenec fnmi the Prohibition Convention by 
making sure that tcmi>eranee will be di.scusscfl iit the other. I have given notice 
of a motion against muntcii>alisiitiou." 
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DRINK AND COMMERCIAL PSOOSESS. 

Bv S. i'. Kehk, Belkamt. 

If I li»(l liad uiiv uIiuil-c in tht; iiiattor, 1 dn not 
tliiiik I uliuiild havi; tukuii aa luy Hiibjot^t the hciuliii).' 
i)f thi(t [wp.T. Yft it in of mich itiiportatiCL- that it is 
well thut public attention shuuld Im drowit to it at this 
ffriiat ('(iiiVL-iitioii. I |iiirpoHe to utitk clotwly to uiv 
ti'xt, and to cwiliite luvHcIf to thu iiifliiuiicu uf tlii' 
di-iiik tmliic on our trade ivith other coiintrieH and witJi 
clur L'olonieN and depend ciiuieu. 

At the oiitciot I am confronted with the claim iiiadi' 
by the tii|uur trattickerH and their frieuda that the 
drink traltiu itist'lf ie the groat trade of the country, 
and that in dealhig with "commercial progress" itx 
niajniitieent proportionx innitt not lie overlooked. Thix 
pruMiimptiuniM claim must \>c dealt with, and I, therefore, 
ask whttl are the "trade marks" of true trade? In 
the langua^ of Ijord Brougham : "trade iij fiouest ; it 
in nHefiil ; it ia innocent ; it iH humanising ; it in univerally beiieticial." 

This description is comprehensive and at the same time simple and true ; but 
we' may well ask if, trade bear these "marks," what is the liquor traffic T 

1 know well that strong language is deprecated by nmny of our frienda and 
cinidemned by our critics. 1 will, therefore, content myself with saying that if the 
British public poruiit the liquor traffickers to foist their liquor traffic upuu theui 
as a great trade, it is, tu use the langtiage of Mr. (Gladstone with reference to it and 
its evils, " the measure of our degradation and disgrace " as a commercial people. 

We .reject it emphatically as an iteui uf our trade, but we have to accept it as 
11 great reality which influences trade to au enormous extent. It exists because 
its foundations are " the love of money," human sensuality, and almost invincible 
ignorance ; and it will exist till one or more of this interesting trjo be seriously 
weakened or overthrown. 

(■ paper inti> two portions ; how drink operates at home 
innnercial progress. 

A backward glance over the century reveids the fact that the commercial pro- 
gress of the I'liitcd Kiug<loni is without a parallel in history. 

In 1^00 our export ti-ade totalled up £39,471,203, and our import trade 
£;!0,-'">70,000, but last veur om exports aggregated £30-2,000,000. and our imports 
,£440,000,000. Our population iucn-ased from 16,650,956 to 37,8i!0,764 or 2^ 
fold, but our ex}Kirts nearly 8-fold and our im]Mirts nearly 15-fold. 

As Teunjerance refonners, viewing this colossus we are tempted to ask what 
would it have hotnt but for the drink traffic } or, changing our view somewhat, 
what would it have been if more than sixty years ago the temperance movement 
had not been started and its jwwerful influence lirouglit to bear ujwn our countn- 
nien, coiuitenLcting to some extent the enervating influence usually induced in a 
country by exceptional prost>erity I Our c-unclnsions must be purely hypothetic, 
but wc caimot help arriving at conclusions adverse to the drink and favourable to 
the Tcui[)cranee reformation. 

Of the sis factors which have hcl]K.'d to make the United Kingdom great there 
cannot be nffi-cted to any appreciable extent by any known cause,' our natural re- 
sources, our geographical jxisition, and the nutiinil conformation of the cotuitries. 
One, the ehnntcter and physiud and inentid qualities of the people can only be 
injuix-d by their own act, but the other two factors, \h., inventions aud good laws. 
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may become the property of tlie world ; and other nations may take lessons, enter 
into eomi)etition, and seriously eripple or destroy our export trade. 

Taking, then, this fairly eoniprehensive view of the situation, we proceed to try 
and find out where the real danger to the continued connnercial prosperity of this 
kingdom lies. The voice of the alarmist is ])ersistently raise<l, and " woe ! woe ! 
woe I to this nation " is the crv, hut when we come to examine the remedv which 
is suggested to prevent our downfall, we find the chief ones would probably result 
in worse evils than tlie disease itself. Of all the wise |K)litical economists of which 
the nation can l)oast, not one refers to the licjuor traffic as a jx)ssible factor in 
destroying our connnercial greatness, and yet we ])oor despised tetottillers a«sert it 
is the great danger, and almost " the only enemy " which Britain has to fear. 

An Sir Walter l^sant wrote some years since, *' The prosj)erity of the country 
depends wholly on the industry, the imtience, and the skill of the working man." 
Quite recently the belief was expressed by a leading |X)litician that in these 
({ualities the British working man was su|K*rior to any other, and, therefore, the cry 
of the alarmist was the result of baseless fear. 

We are proud to think that we are the cream of earth s inhabitants, but what 
if we suicidally destroy these qualities upon which our success depends ? Is it not 
a fact that thousands, nay might I not say millions, of our people have in the past 
destroyed them ; and himdreds of thousiinds are destroying them in the present ? 
What a vast multitude of our people are to-day the slaves of drink, and what more 
potent than it to destroy ** industry, patience, and skill !" In the time coming, the 
finest qualities of the manhood of the nation will need to be develojxjd to the 
utmost, if we are to bold our own against the world ; and it is idle to deny that it 
is impossible to develop the finer qualities in a drink-saturated frame. Further, it 
is useless to hide from ourselves the fact that increased pros|)erity has in the 
majority of instances produced greater self-indulgence, and been a curse instead of 
a blessing to our skilled workers. The leaders of lalx)ur know this, and to their 
honour be it said, with one or two exceptions, they are strenuously striving for a 
sober nation. Eliminate the disturbing, destructive clement drink, and wages 
could Ik* increased, the hours of labour reduced, the conditions of existence 
immeasurably improved, and yet the output be greater, the work done of a suj)erior 
quality, the capitalist further enriched, the wealth of the naticm vastly added to, 
and our own position in the markets of the world assured. 

We have not onlv the direct influence of the drink on the workei^s to consider, 
but the indirect influence as affecting the future of the country. The children of 
drinkers — what of them ? 

In 1855, Mr. Charles Buxton estimated that 1,500,000 children never knew 
home happiness, through the drink. This number reaches at lejist 2,000,000 
to<iay. With children brought up under such conditions, morjil, mental, and physical 
deterioration must result. He v. Charles (iarrett, writing in his (-hiidren's J/rwie 
PtT/V^/irri/ for March, 1H96, siiys, "And alas! t<M> often neither hands nor heads 
are of average power. (Jur children, with few exceptions, begin the career of life 
under physical and nervous disadvantages." 

What folly, then, to b;>ast of the qualities of our people when a deterioration, 
alanuing both as to its extent and deadly character, is going on in our midst. To 
any with eyes to see, the fact is very apparent in all our large towns, and we have 
only to proceed far enough in that direction to ensure not only the destruction of 
our conmiercial prosi>erity, but the destruction of the nation. 

Let us not forget that while these remarks refer primarily to the workers, their 
application to the capitalist and employer must not be overl(H)ked. If it is essential 
to have clever workers, it is just as necessjiry that our merchants and manu- 
facturers should have clear heads, bright intelligence, and sound judgment. 
Production is not everything ; we must pnKluce what is nee(k*d to nieet the tastes 
and necessities of our customei's. Drink has in the jmst been a fruitful source of 
commercial failures. 
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Thus far 1 have only referred to the influence of drink as affecting our export 
trade ; but it will not be denied that our ini|)ort trade is also seriously aflectcd by 
the drink factor. The purchasing power of the people is at present reduced at 
least fifteen per cent, of the total income of the nation, through indulgeuce in 
drink, and to this has to be added the direct expenditure. 

If the practice of general total abstinence worked no improvement in our 
present earning power, still it is evident that the turning of upwards of 
£140,000,000 per annum into true trade channels woiUd give an enormous impetus 
to our import trade. 

1 come now to deal with the manner in which the drink is operatmg in our 
dependencies to cripple our home production. Our customers abroad resolve them- 
selves into three groups : those in foreign countries, those in our colonies, and 
those in o\ir dependencies. 

Foreign countries, and many of our colonies, have protective tariflfs in force 
which seriously attect our competition in those countries. We must produce 
cheaper and better, or we have no chance against their own productions ; while 
every other nation can compete there on the same terms as ourselves. Till recent 
yeai-s we looked upon the whole world as exclusively our own market. There was 
no serious competition from any quarter ; but it is not so to-day. Other nations 
have gained knowledge of us ; some having learned at our feet are rapidly advancing 
to a time when possibly they may not need our assistance to supply their home 
markets, while others having ac(|uired all the information we possessed, are l>oldly 
competing with us all over the globe. The outlook is serious enough, 4)ut nothing 
to ciiuse alarm to a sober people. Heretofore, fresh conquests hkve been made, 
new ten'itory acquired, and new markets opened up as fast as our industrial 
resources were develo|x?d ; but there is a limit to these things and we appear to Ite 
reaching it, although even here there is no cause for alarm. 

So far as foreign nations and self-governing colonies with protective tarifis are 
concerned, although somewhat handicapped we are still able to produce many 
things which they need, better than they can, and possibly we will continue to do 
so, but we need not hide from ourselves the fact that the probabilities are that 
they will become less dependent on us, and in any case we have competition with 
others to face. To hold our own, then, in the future we assuredly need a free, sober, 
and intelligent people. 

Turning, however, to our dependencies governed directly by Great Britain, our 
position is very difterent. Here we have hundreds of millions of people largely at 
our mercy and under our control, and with resfKict to whom we rest under an 
almost infinite responsibility. 

Here, then, we have a field for our commercial operations, the thought of which 
should bring a smile to the countenance of the veriest pessimist, and make the 
prophets of evil cease their croaking. Yet here, unfortunately, one of the gravest 
dangei*s to our commercial progress in the future lies. 

The people counnitted to our care are deliberately destroyed by the drink 
traffickers. Effort after effort has been made by thoughtful and godly men and 
women in these countries to move successive governments to prohibit the sale of 
drink to native races. Promise after promise has been made by successive colonial 
secretaries that *' something would be done," and no doubt much haa been done, 
but still much evil remains. The reply to Bishop Tugwell's ; inquiry as to the 
spread of the drink traffic in Western Africa reveals a shocking state of ailkirs 
along the coast. That it is not so bad in the interior may be. considered " more 
the misfortune, than the fault," of the liquor traffickers. 

I observe that a further glimpse at this Africtin drink question has been given 
by the Kev. J. B. Wood in an account of his journey from Abeokuta to Lagos. 
** Two-thirds of the caravans tmvelling to the town and every canoe on the river 
were loaded with ruhi and gin." " Not from the time that we left the Abeokuta 
gate, till Ligos was reached, did I see one piece r)f cloth on its way up country." 
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TluH Htatcmeut is ulimxst in entire hunnonv with the stntenients nmdc bv the 
correspondent of a London daily some years sinee, and if these witnesses l)e true, 
and we do not doubt then), what a revelation it is of the follv and erinie of the 
British nation. The people under our proteetion are debauehed, dejrraded, destmyed 
by strong drink, and our trade is destroyed at the same time. Not in West Afriea 
alone is this the aise, but wherever the drink traffic can find an entnince under 
the protection of the British flag. 

AlKmt 33 per cent, of our exj)ort trafle is to our own p(Kssc»ssions, so it is an 
important matter to the nation that this slaughter of our own customers should 
cease. 1 put it on a low Iwisis when I plead for their lives in the interests of 
British trade ; but what the righteousness of the nation fails to accomplish the 
self interest of the people may do. 

I have often wondered at the keen watchfulness of our Chambers of Commerce 
over British trade ; but I have never vet seen a reference to the drink traffic made, 
nor an effort put forth by any chamber to direct public attention to its damaging 
iulluence. I presume the reason is that the drink tniffic is strongly represented 
in every chamber, and we can hope for no help from that (piarter till an enlightened 
national conscience becomes too strong for selfish interests. 

The splendid increase of £14,000,000 in our export trade last year has called 
forth fn)m all quarters notes of congratulation, and rightly so ; but the frightful 
increase in our already bloati»d drink bill has been passed over in comparative 
silence, and yet the evil to the country from the latter is inmicasurably greater 
than the gain from the fonner, and its results will remain when the benefits of the 
former shall have been forgotten. We are a conunercial people, a sensible jjeople, 
a religious people, but, judged by our dealing with the drink question, we might, 
fairly be considered a nation of fools. 

9ix»d on the ship, but let her bear 

No merchandise of sin ; 
No groaning cargo of desi>air 

Her roomv hold within ; 
No Ijcthean drug for eastern laudH, 

No iM^ison draught for ours- 
But honest fruits of toiling hands 

And nature^i sun and shower. 
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DRINK AND THE REVENUE. 



By Dawson Burns, D.D., 
AuUwr of ** Temj)€rance History" " ChrUUndom and th/i Drink Curse" dx., itc. 



The familiar objection indicated by the title of this paper may be thus stated : 
— " Vou cannot suppress the Liquor Trafilc without losing the revenue now derived 
from it. This amounts to about one-third of the total annual receipts of the 
ExchcHjuer. How do you propose to replace it?" This objection is sometimes 
garnished by the assertion that the publicans do a very useful work by collecting 
so large an amount for the Government. On the contrary, the duties on alcoholic 
liquors are paid by the producers and importers, not by the retailers, and are 
collected by otticers of Customs and Excise — the money ultimately coming out of the 
pockets of the consumer. As far as the publicans are concerned, there was far more 
truth in the remark of the late Professor Miller that the ancient and modem 
publicans differed in one important respect ; the ancient publicans (publicani) 
collected the public taxes, whilst the modern publicans created them ; a statement 
perfectly correct as to the portion of the local rates and taxes required by the 
pauperism, crime, disease, and vice generated by the sale and consumption of 
intoxicating liquors. 

The objection itself can now be considered. 

1. A moment's reflection will shew that the objection has no exclusive appli- 
cation to Pmhibition, but extends to the advocacy and adoption of Total Abstinence, 
in fact, one of the most connnon of the clap-trap arguments urged 50 years ago 
against the friends of Temperance was that, if successful, they would rob the 
revenue and make the Exchequer bankrupt. The sufticient answer wbs then, and 
now is, that no one pretends — least of all the objector himself — to regulate his 
tastes and haljits of life with a view to the sustentation of the revemie. This aifected 
concern for the reveiuie is only a means of showing dislike to the Temperance 
cause, and is usually assumed by those who, like Demetrius, are chiefly moved by 
a regard to their own gains, while they profess to be alarmed for the credit of some 
popular idol. When the Beer Duty was repealed in 1830, they were silent al)out 
the revenue ; and whenever fresh duties have been imposed on intoxicating liquors, 
their imconcem for the revenue has* been shown by violent opposition to this 
method of increasing it. No objection can be imagined more insincere on the part 
of its authors than that which is raised to Temperance or Prohibitory legislation, 
because of loss to the revenue and supj)osed injury to the State. 

2. The objection is as one-sided as it is disingenuous. It sees nothing, and has 
a word for nothing, except as to the eftect of Prohibition on the revenue. As to 
its eftect upon the nation, the objector is silent and blind. Yet the state of the 
revenue is not a standard of the national condition ; it only shews, where indirect 
taxation is concerned, how much the nation expends on articles paying duty to the 
State. Yet nothing is plainer than that, if the increased use of such articles is a 
cause of increased misery, the greater the revenue from such sources the greater is 
the national loss : and that an increase of such revenue should be deprecated by 
the enlightened patriot. Now, as the evils from strong drink increase witli 
increasing consumption, and a corresjx>nding increase of revenue, any such increase 
cannot be reason for rejoicing, but is reason for lamentation. A mere rise in the 
revenue can never be an event of primary importance ; in times of war it may 
signify great public suttering ; but the condition of the country, socially and 
morally, is always a matter of paramount consideration. On this ground some 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have expressed pleasure at diminished receipts from 
the duty on spirits, and even in the Queen's Speech, at the prorogation of 
Parliament in 1882, these words were used:- -"The growth of the revenue is 
sensibly retanled by a cause which must, in itself, be contemplated with satis- 
faction. 1 refer to the dimhnition in the receipts of the Excheiiuer from the duties 
on intoxicating licjuoi-s." It is i)ossible, of coui-se, that where the duties are 
augmented, a larger revenue may bo derived from a lessor consumption ; but in 
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this case it is the diminished consumptiou which excites the satisfaction of the 
moralist ; which is a sentiment altogether averse from the wish to keep up the 
consumption for the sake of the revenue. 

3. The objection to Prohibition taken from the Drink Revenue is not only 
factitious and one-sided, but it is self-destructive ; for it presupposes a state of 
things which would render the loss of the Drink Revenue of no practical concern. 
It supposes that the hundred and forty millions sterling now annually spent on 
drink, and furnishing thirty odd millions to the ExchcH]uer, would remain with the 
present consumers, and this again supposes an application of this enormous sum in 
a manner that would be a great and permanent advantage to the nation. The 
wealth of the country would be immediately augmented ; all useful trade woidd 
be stimulated ; and even the contributions to philanthropic and religious purposes 
would call into request the lal)our and skill of the workman. Simultaneously, 
there would l)e the gradual, and in due time the complete, disappearance of drink- 
caused pauperism, crime, disease of all kinds, physical and mental, and vice of 
many kinds ; evils which all have a depreciative money as well as moral significance ; 
while the forces of Christian civilization, released from the weights that had 
depressed and impeded them, would act with a power hitherto unknown, and 
hasten the. growth of productive industries and the development of a nobler type 
of human character and life. 

Under such circumstances there would result a greatly diminished expenditure, 
both public and private, for the relief of misery and the repression of crime, while 
the deserving poor would receive a measure of assistance which they are now denied. 
Is it possible to conceive that a nation coming into j>ossession of such vast benefits, 
and relieved from such oppressive burdens, could experience any real difficulty in 
raising a revenue adequate for all its needs? If a drink-cursed people can pay its 
way, what fear need be felt that a Temperance-blest people would make ends meet, 
with a handsome surplus to spare ? Drink does not cause the goose to lay the 
golden eggs so dear to the Chancellor of the Exche(iuer ; rather would universal 
sobriety enable the goose — if goose it could then be called — to lay eggs still larger 
and in greater profusion. Our answer to the objector is, therefore, briefly this : — 
the conditions imder which the drink revenue would disappear, would make easy 
the procuring of a substitute. To suppose a coimtry wealthier than before, and yet 
unable to raise an equal revenue, is to imagine an economic contradiction. 

4. If the discussion is carried farther it may be observed that the objection is 
not only insincere, one-sided, and self-destructive, but that it is perfectly visionary, 
since the anticipated difficulty would never arise. The objector seeks to startle 
and alarm by portraying a Budget with thirty millions of a deficit, and a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer driven to distraction. But this difficulty could not even 
temporarily occur unless the sale of intoxicating drink was universiilly and 
suddenly to cease. But such a nipid and general change, however desirable from 
a moral point of view, is not to be expectefl. Let the nation be armed to-day with 
the power of the Veto, and would the nation use it at once, and with connnon con- 
sent ? Wlio thhik so ? Not those who predict it would not be used at all, and who 
yet, with utter inconsistency, profess to regjird as jK)ssible, and oven actual, a 
national pmhibition causing a sudden loss of one-thinl of the national reveinie I But 
if the emergency could not arise, the objection is illusory. It is a bugbear that cannot 
terrify intelligent children. What might happen would be the increjising use of 
the Veto |X)wer, with a corresiXHiding decrejise of drinking and drink (lerive<l 
revenue ; but the dimhnition thus occasioncnl would cause not sorrow, but sjitis- 
faction to jmtriotic Chancellors of the Exchequer, who would find it both jM)ssible 
and pleasant to make go(xl the deficiency from such a source without opening fresh 
shiices of social corruption. 

In the meantime we are striving to siive our country from one of its master- 
enemic^s ; and in pursuing this siicred object -siicred to the jMitriot, the philan- 
thropist, and the ('hristian — we shall not be deterred by objections that originate 
not in reason and reflection, but in ignonince or prejudice, or a (listennKTe<l 
imagination. 
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THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN THE COMMUNITIES. 

By William Lane, Chairman of Cosme, Paraguay. 



Scattered over the Western world are a number of more or less small " com- 
munities," which, in spite of their heavy stoppage rate, have a strange persistence. 
They are formed from time to time by people who have some conception of life and 
conduct which at once binds them to each other in brotherhood, and separates them 
from the rest of the world. North America is their usual groiuid, but South Amcripa 
also knows thcni, and they appear even in England. (Jne might think that all hav- 
ing aspirations after a truer and better life than that of modem society would have 
but one opinion on the liquor q\iestion. Yet even on the liquor question the 
communities are not in accord, some emphatically maintaining the necessity for 
total abstinence, others denying this altogether; others again ** straddling the 
fence." Direct information on the subject is not complete, but enough is available 
to show the position of the question in the communities generally, and the neces- 
sity for more energetically saturating with the teetotal principle the social movement 
from which they spring. They should all be, but are not always, places where local 
option in its best and purest form attacks the evils which beset human society, 
among which evils licjuor drinking most unquestionably stands. 

Among the frankly outspoken opponents of total abstinence is the Amana 
Society, of Iowa, U.S.A., a rich community, two generations old, and over 1,500 
strong. It says : — " We believe in true temperance, that is, use all things in mod- 
eration, and conse(iucntly do not favour to exercise any influence towards total 
abstinence, b\it think that wine, or even stronger liquors, if properly used, will not 
be harmful." 

The Bridgewater (England) Agapamone, a semi-religious, semi-festhetic associa- 
tion of about the same age as Amana, hardly comes under the same category as 
most of those spoken of here. It does "not nrike a point of the liquor question, 
eithor one wav or the other. ' 

Fairhope, a single-tax (land nationalist) community in Alabama, U.S.A., has a 

constitution which "is silent on the liquor question Recognising 

the desire to win the esteem of their fellows as being one of the strongest motives 
actuating men, and feeling assured that under conditions which keep all natural 
opportunities open to all no one could hold the esteem of his fellows and engage 
in the liquor traffic, we did not think it necessary to prohibit it in our rules." The 
secretary adds th it : " Personally, 1 have no use for the liquor business. I 
consider it generally a nuisance and never of any value to any community. This, 
I believe to be the opinion generally — but not solely -entertained by our members. 
We look u|K>n intemperance as in a very large degree due to an abnormal economic 
system which prcnluces the extremes of riches and poverty from which the ranks 
of the drunkards are constantlv swelled." 

ft. 

The Ruskin Co-operative Association, of Tennessee, U.S.A., like the Fairhope, 
seems to have ignored the liquor question altogether, there being no mention 
thereof in its constitution or publications. This community may be taken as 
fairly representiitive of socialistic co-operation tis commonly understood. Its assets 
are set as worth nearly £12,000 over liabilities, its entrance fee is £100, its 
industries are carried on with improved machinery, and its numbers have increased 
to some 200 in three vcars. 

In England there are two or three small Anarchist-Commimist settlements 
which are opposed to Prohibition of the licpior traffic as being an appeal to that 
law-force which Anarchists consider wrong for reasons which Tolstoi, their 
elocjuent apostle, has nuule widely known. But Anarchist settlements may differ. 
Kmbryotic Assingdon, Essex, is "strongly of opinion that the taking of alcoholic 
drink is injurious to health. Naturally, this implies having taken the matter into 
consideration, and also that we follow out our reasoning, and consult our happiness 
by refraining from injuring ourselves." Forest Hall says that " the food and drink 
provided regularly to its members contain no alcohol. Some of us 
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»re Dearly, or wholly, teetotalers ; there ia uo drunkard between lis. However, the 
colony laying much stress upou personal liberty, there Ik no control whatever 

exercised about a uiemlicr being or not being a teetotaler. The 

extreme moderation with which atwiiol is iiscd ainougat lis is not due to coercion, 
but rather to freedom." 

There reuuiin the old Shaker eommunitics in the United States, and the young 
Coi»ae Colony in Paraguay, .South America, whk-h, while differing in their concep- 
tion of life as tar as it is possible for honest jicopli.' of common rate to differ, agree 
in their cmphativ niuintcnancc of teetotal principleti. The Shakers are celibate 
and seek the spiritual kingdom; tlie Ousniens uphold lunrriage and seek to 
increase, nniltlply and replenish the earth. The Shakers assert the equality of 
every tHce and colour : tlic Cosniens draw the colour-line and admit only Kngllsh- 
spcaklng whiten. Tlic Shakers are nou- resistors, literal disciples nt Jesus of 
Nazareth ; the Cosniens Imve Covenanter eoneeptions, Tlie Shakers hear voices 
and sec visions and comniuue with " risen saints " in the still watches of the night, 
waiting to l>c of the elect ; while the Cosmens seek the Uiw of tills life, and take 
little thought for any other, holding that when one diws rightly whatever the future 
luay l>e all Is well. The Shaker denounces tolmcco ; the ('osnicn grows It and 
usually smokes it also. But Ixith Sh:tker and ('osmcu are united against liipior 
drinking. It says soinething for the breadth of the Tenipcrance Movement when 
it can link together two such opjxising fonns of communist life. 




The Shakers, who are liound ttjgether by a belief in the re-a])pearunei' of I hrist 
hi one Ann Lee, alwut 1770, have fifteen prosperi>us eiimuuiuilies as the result of 
1 10 years of <|uiet organisation. -V recent letter fnim Mount Lelianon, the parent 
communltv, savs:- - 

■■— ■ ' ■■ ' s total abstinence from tolmcc^o and from all 

\ little demands mori'. and more aecefliii to 

w woman, and let.^i l-Hise the be:iHt, MiKleratc 

iif tolaceo, iMnumilis the moral sense and 

* the mind by sci nmeh as it is pnictised. 

y of nil goinl, and tl|ipling-hi>iises and drInk-saliKnis are 

" r wonder timt solier, sensible jH'ople, who 



We say our community favoi 
Intoxicating and fermented lii|iicirH. 
dethrones reason, enslaves the nian o 
drinking, so-called, and a moderate ii 
defaces the image of (ioil und i 
'Tis the halt of the Advi 
recruiting stations of hell. 



have the good of their neighbour at heart, do not unite 
grog-shops and gin-mills from the land as unbeamble nuisances and jH'sts to the 
buman race. Our community would Inspire by wonls of encouragement all refonuem 
who are seeking hy wise methods to eradicate vice and t<i nioniHy elevate the 
race. Onr special work is to bring the Kingdom of Heaven here on earth, and to 
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set mankind an example of righteousness, purity, unity, and truth, such as we 
witnessed among the primitive disciples at Jerusalem, when they were together 
and were of one heart and one soul, and had all things in common, no one 
saying that ought of the things he possessed was his own .... We bless 
all honest workers in the cause of Temperance and in the cause of social 
purity — in the cause of peace and love to the neighlwur — in the cause of freedom 
and conscience and equal rights and privileges for all orders and classes of people, 
as fast as people can be educated to the proper use of them. We wish a hearty 
Ciod bless you on all true labourers in these fields of necessary reform, and we say 
success must and will crown your efforts in aforesaid direction — and we bid you 
(rod speed." Thus feel the Shakers on the liquor question and Prohibition. 

('osine Colony, Paraguay, founded some three years ago by a withdrawal from 
the since dislianded New A\istralia Association, has always placed teetotalism, 
with conununism, life-marriage and the colour line, among its leading principles. 
The most popular of the Englisli socialistic journals then prophesied its speedy 
downfall, Vjecause of its condenmation of "liquor as a poison." Nevertheless, it 
has almost doubled its original sixty members, has established itself under 
exceptional difficulties and hanlships with the scantiest capital, and is now slowly 
drawing to it British as well as Australian members — all total abstainers. Apart 
from land and fixed improvements, which it does not value in money, Cosme has 
still but £500 worth of stock, machinery, tools and stores, over liabilities ; but it is 
living on its own produce, and patiently improving its }X)sition. Entry is free to 
persons accepted by its agent now in Britain ; the passages of single women are 
now paid, this making an important step in the development of a home-building 
people. The accompanying illustration shows part of the pioneers' camp of this 
teetotal settlement, which little more than three years ago was virgin forest and 
untrodden grass land. The foreground is " clearing, " then forestlike the back- 
ground ; in the middle is the cricket oval ; at the back the little school-house ; to 
the left of the foreground, out of sight, the first permanent village — Homestead — 
is being built. There is room on the present Cosme land for half-a-dozen similar 
villages, upholding the same principles and helping each other, which will be 
opened one by one as means allow. Concerning the drink question, the Cosme 
Monthly, an official journal, says : — 

**The Teetotal Principle : Drunkenness is not a mere result of the present social 
state. It is the great vice of our race. Since long ago we have been a drunken people ; 
notoriously so ever since our forefathers came into history. To this day the drunkenueaa 
of the Britisher is a byword among more sober nations. Who shall say how much of our 
social evils this drinkmg of ours is responsible for ? Liquor-drinking m its very nature 
under-eats the humanity of men, rots their will, destroys all that is highest in them. 
Our people have turned to it when sad and w«)rried and downcast, and have found in it 
a false gaiety and gladness ; not only now but for long generations they have dnimmod up 
their hardihood with it, and forced the feast with it, and leanieii to forget with it. When 
things go wrong we should not want to forget, we should want to remember, to think 
seriously and solnjrly what to d(» to put things right and at any cost to do it. Drinking 
is a vice destructive of thought, hampering action, brutalising and degrading under the 
guise of a false merriment. Since it is such an evil and the wiping of it out is so 
deiKindent upon cfuh man's will, why not \\'\\}e it out by beginning with ourselves ? For 
if we c4innot refuriu ourselvas, what hope have we of reforming Society ? (^xsiue is 
teetotal on principle. It is an ass(X'iation of men and women who hold drinkine to l)e a 
vice. Nobody is disked to join and submit slavishly to teetotal regulations ; nobiKly can 
join, excepting under false pretences, who does not hold leetotalism to be right and does 
not agree to maintiiin it so always." 

It will be seen from this that the Cosme conception is that the drink traffic, like 
the slave trade, like \isury, being in itself evil, cannot be made good by State- 
law, not even by the community managing the drink-shops. It is a vice and to 
be treated as such by all, individually and collectively. 

Broadly spciiking, it mav be said that those communities which conceive of 
intoxicants as brutalizing and degrading, of drinking as a distinct vice and not 
merely as a bad habit, are by free will and choice Prohibitionist, and open only to 
those like-minded. Comm\niitics which look upon drinking, as too many Prohi- 
bitionists strangely do, as a bad habit because costly, as a mistake because causing 
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poverty and destitution, do not require total abstinence of their members, for the 
simple reason that intoxicants are only artificially costly, and that poverty, though 
aggravated by drunkenness, is not directly caused by it, as every man can see who 
daree to think. The Temperance movement cannot succeed, and will never succeed, 
in the communities or in the world at large, unless the truth is told concerning the 
terrible vice it fights against. Let us prohibit the drink traffi9, most certainly, 
since it is rightful to strike down the eVil thing, everyhow and everywhere ! 
But let us prohibit also all other doing, the effect of which upon us and our fellows 
is clearly and unquestionably evil. Because we have brutalised ourselv^ by the 
drink-vice and other vices, we stagger maudlin in the midst of the most woeful of 
recorded civilizations, dodderingly admiring the catastrophes which heap ruin 
around us, foolishly chuckling at the thought of our own wondrous cleverness. 
Sober we must become or die out from among the natipns of the earth. But 
drunk or sober we shall surely die unless we make use of soberness to do our duty 
to our neighbour better than we are doing at present. 
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Whbk the Cotumittee asked me to write & paper 
ou "Drink, Crime, and PauperiBm," I felt that it was a 
subject on which it was imposiiibte to saj anything that 
was new, and hardly possible, I fancied, to say anything 
that was not true. We cannot but agree with tlie Irish- 
man, who complaiued of drinkiug, and said that drink 
caused Uitli to be guilty of every crime under the sun, 
even to shooting at his landlord and missing him. I 
take it that the Prohibition Convention only deals with 
the matter, because it could not pass over so essential a 
part of the case for prohibitory measures as the con- 
tribution of drink to tlie crime and pauperism of the 
nation. I wish to briefly summarise the ground of our 
cflsc, and to make some estimate of the influence of 
drink on pauperism and crime. 
Many of the facts have been well known for a considerable time. In the year 
1863 the Lower House of Convocation for the Province of Canterbury appointed a 
(^tnmiittcc ou the Prevalence of Intemperance. It consisted of three Deans, sii 
Archdeacons, seven ("ttuons, two Prebendaries and the Prolocutor. They drew up 
a well-known report, which through the Archbishop of Canterbury was presented 
to the Queen. The committee communicated not only with the parochial clergy 
of thirty-two British counties which then had a population of 14,071,164. They 
also sent forms of inquirj- to the govcmore and chaplains of prisons, and heads 
of the constabulary throughout (Jreat Britain ; to the superintendents of lunatic 
asylums in England aud Wales ; to the judges, the recorder, the coroners, and 
to the masters of workhouses throughout England. 

On the special point which I am treating their report ran as follows : — " That 
Intemperance is the main and prolific source of the Criminality which is every year 
assuming more prominent features and attaining more audacity in the country — 
making our streets dangerous, filling our gaols aud hulks, and while causing an 
ever-increasing and ruinous expenditure in an unavailing efiort to overtake it, 
rendering life aud property every day more insecure-— no one who is acquainted 
however lightly with our criminal atmals and statistics will think for a moment of 
disputing. The testimony of our Judges, our Uraud Juries, our Magistracy and 
I'olice, and of the tioveiiiors and Chaplains of our Prisons on this point is precise, 
aliuudant and conclusive. Theft, Fraud, EnibenKlement, the Prostitution of the 
Young, Kajws, Kobberies, Burglaries, Acts of Violeiicc in every shape, often ending 
ill the destruction of life, and by which our people arc depraved and brutalised — 
aud .multitudes who might be the source of national wealth and prosperity are 
transformed into the pests and scourges of society — arc traceable to the passion 
for intoxiotting drink, which we fear it must he admitted the Law by its present 
regulations far from repressing even tends to foster aud encourage. ' I have 
shown you,' says a Cliairman of Quarter Sessions, 'that it costs this Petty 
Sessional Division £20,000 a year to maintain our Public-houses, nurseries of 
crime. If we were to stop the supply, we should not only protect the community 
from that demoralisation which costs us so nuicli and sinks our people so uuich 
deeper in vice and ruin.'" 

" From an extonsive aud minuto inquiry prosecuted by your Committee 
throughout the workhouses of the country' — as well as from other authenticated 
statement!! — it can bo shown that an enonnoua proportion of the pauperism, 
which is felt to l>c such a burden and discouragement by the industrious and sober 
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members of the community, is the direct and common product of intemperance. It 
«^pears that at least 75 per cent, of the occupants of our workhouses, and a large 
proportion of those receiving out-door pay, have become pensioners of the public, 
directly or indirectly, through drunkenness and the improvidence and absence of 
self-respect which this pestilent vice is known to engender and perpetuate. From 
numerous returns before the Committee, submitted by the masters of workhouses 
and other officials, whose information may be relied on, it appears that the 
recipients of parochial relief in England and Wales amount to one-twentieth of 
the population, and that this destitution is largely caused by intemperance." 

Such was the voice of the Church eight and twenty years ago. I do not wish 
to do more than allude to the testimony of the judges. Everyone here knows the 
Alliance pamphlet on the point with its startling collection of the opinions of the 
bench over a period of the past fifty years. If there were no connection between 
drink and crime, it must follow that the whole bench of judges is utterly incapable 
of estimating evidence on the very matters to which they give the whole of their 
lives. 

In the discussion on the Veto Bill the trade boldly endeavoured to make out 
by means of diagrams that there was no traceable connection between drink, crime 
and pauperism. " The drink-bill," it was argued, " is a barometer of trade, not of 
morals — with prosperity the glass rises." I do not know if we were supposed to 
infer that the best method of promoting national prosperity was by drinking hard. 
I have in my hand a specimen of the trade diagram on drink and crime. So far 
as the figures relating to the drink bill goes, I have no quarrel. The trade 
seems to know about that. Of course, too, it is well known that the drink bill 
rises and falls in accordance with the prosperity of the nation. In fat years like 
1874 or 1891, or the present time, the first thought of John Bull is to take the 
spare cash which he finds in his pockets and spend it in the public-house. But the 
trade diagram proceeds to draw a red line, which represents a supposed decrease 
of crime since 1862, and which is said to be " based upon the figures of the judicial 
statistics — a Government return." Well, 1 am reminded of the saying of a well 
known judge of a past generation. Baron Wcnsleydale, " In the affairs of this 
world," he said, " too little account is taken of the influence of direct * lie-age.' " I 
can find nothing in the judicial statistics to bear out the diagram, and I do not 
think we need spend on it any more elaborate criticism. 

As a matter of fact, the judicial statistics of 1893 (England and Wales) dealt 
with this very question of the connexion of drink and crime. I reproduce some 
curves from one of the official diagrams. (Sec Diagram I). The crossed line at 
the bottom represents what is known in the judicial statistics as "Class I. — Crimes 
against the Person." This is a list of 26 crimes. The line includes, first, the 
most serious crimes of violence, from the murders tried at the assizes to the 
assaults which come summarily before the magistrates. It includes, secondly, 
the gravest offences against sexual morality, assaults on women and children, 
and the like.* The treble line refers to the police apprehensions of drunkenness 
for each year from 1874. The single line represents the estimated growth of 
population during the period. 

To prove a connexion between drink and crime, the most scientific method 
would be to eliminate drink and observe the results. Unfortunately at present 
we cannot make that experiment. Wc can only employ what is calle<l the method 
of concomitant variation ; we can only notice whether crime rises when the drink 
bill rises and falls when it falls. 

The official diagram is an attempt to employ that method. It takes the total 
of the crimes described for the year 1874 as a starting ix)int. It likewise takes the 
total of the apprehensions for drunkenness in the same year, 1874. It represents 



* The offenoM are :— Harder, attempt to murder, threats, conspiracv. or incitement to murder, manslaughter, 
woondlnR. and other acts endangering life (felonies), endangering railway itassengers, malicious wounding, etc 
(misdemeanourt), procuring abortion, concealment of birth, unnatural otrences. indecency with males, rape, 
indecent aasaulta on females, defilement of girls under 13 and under 16, householder permitting defilement or 
girls, procaration. abduction, bifl^my. child stealing, abandoning children under two years, cruelty to or neglect 
of chiidreo, aasaulta (both indictable and tried summarily), intimidation and molestation, and other offences 
tgainit the person. 
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both these totals by the figure 100. The diagram then couipares the percentage 
of the hicrease or decrease of these crimes, and of drimkeiniess respectively, for 
each successive year, as compared with 1874. You will see by following the lines 
that dnmkenuess as measured by the police apprehensions tends to vary in the 
same proportion as crimes of violence and sexual crimes. In the words of Mr. 
Troup, the editor of the Judicial Statistics, "it will now be seen that the variations 
in the amount of drunkenness, and in those of this class of offence do correspond 
somewhat closely. In particular, from 1876 to 1879, and again from 1884 to 1887, 
there is a great decrease both in drunkenness and in the number of crimes of 
violence." 

One point will at once occur to those who take the Prohibitionist sUuidjKiint. 
Are the police apprehensions for drunkenness any real measure of drunkenness or 
drinkmg? The Licensing Commission has made quite clear that the police only 
arrest the dnmk and disorderly and the dnnik and incapable. That is the rule 
nearly everywhere, though you are stricter at Newcastle. The police do not 
trouble about the man who may be rolling down the street, but who is quietly 
druuk and not an obvious danger to himself and the passer by. But a man who 
has drunk a good deal is much more capable of, let us say, entering a house as 
a burglar than a man dead-dnmk, who has to be taken into legal custody. I 
take it also that the Prohibitionist holds that drinking, and not drunkenness, is 
the cause of crime, and that given the social conditions of our nation and the 
existing character of the British people, a certain consiunption of drink will 
normally, and perhaps necessarily, work out into a certain percentage of drunken- 
ness and a certain quantity of crime. 

I have taken, then, our figures for the yearly drink bill of the United Kingdom. 
(You cannot get the drink bill for England and Wales except by a rough estimate 
too loose to use.) I find that the figures vary from year to year very much as 
the apprehensions for drunkenness, except that there is no rise in the drink bill 
between 1881 and 1884. The rise in the apprehensions for that year may very 
likely be due to a spurt of police vigilance. Probably then the police apprehen- 
sions do sample drunkenness. They certainly do not account for the whole of it. 
But the police seem to get into their hands from year to year a certain section of 
drunkenness ; and this may serve as one measure of drinking, and one index of 
crime. 

If, however, we take the whole total of indictable crime, we must admit that 
its yearly fluctuation does not vary in any close correspondence with drinking or 
drunkenness. Crimes of violence and sexual offences are crimes of passion, due in 
|>art, doubtless, to alcoholic excitement. But there may be also crimes of demoralisii- 
tion. Drinking may lead a man into ill-conditioned surroundings, or bad company, 
or financial difiBculties, and a temptation to dishonesty coming upon a weakened 
cliaracter may take a man off his guard. That would not be the result of a single 
drinking bout. It would be the outcome of some prolonged habit of drinking. 
Drink, no doubt, leads to demoralisation of character, and that is the fruitful 
parent of many forms of crime. But, as Mr. Troup said before 'the Licensing 
Commission, that is scarcely a result which you could hope to trace in statistics. 

Thus the apprehensions for drunkenness do not closely correspond with the 
total amount of indictable crime between 1874 and 1893. That is partly due to 
the effect of the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879, which caused an alteration of 
legal procedure, and obscures the returns. It is due partly to the fact that the 
total amount of indictable crime varies in accordance with one particular class of 
offences against property, larcenies, embezzlements, etc., which is numerically very 
large, and I do not think that we either can or need to make out that an increased 
consumption of drink will be followed in the same year by an increase in the 
imml)er of embezzlements and forgeries. 

On the connection between drink and jMiuiKJrism, does anyone need to do more 
than to consult the masters of workhouses ? Before tlie Conunission on the Aged 
Poor it was stated agahi, though it had often been stated before, that a teetoUiler 
iu a workhouse was a thing unheard of. Or we might refer to the hivestigtition 
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of Mr. Aldemian McDoiigall into the past history of 254 cases of indoor and 
outdoor pauperism in Manchester. Mr. McDougall found that 51*24 |)er cent, of 
the pauperism of the township was directly due to drink, that a large though 
uncertain proportion of the remainder was indirectly due to it, while the drinking 
habits of the population form the most obstinate hindrance to the improvement of 
the condition of those who are just above the l)order-line of destitution. 

Yet I am sure no one who thinks about the subject would be at all surprised 
at finding that pauperism is slightly lower when the drink bill is high, and slightly 
higher when the drink bill falls. When does the drink bill rise ? Of course, in 
years of good trade. But years of good trade are just the time when pauperism 
is naturally reduced. So there is a slight fall in pauperism in the years 1876 and 
1891, when the drink bill rises; and pauperism is somewhat raised in 1879 and" 
1887, when in two bad years of trade the driak bill was low. There is another 
obvious reason which explains the phenomenon. Everyone knows that the drink 
bill depends largely on tlie weather. A severe winter, like that of 1895, raises 
pauperism by stopping work ; but there is less money to spend on drink, and the 
drink bill at such seasons tends to fall. This question of the yearly variation of 
pauperism does not in the least affect the question how much does drink contri- 
bute to the Slim total of existing pauperism ? The answer to that cannot be 
given in a review of yearly fluctuations : it will only get itself recorded over a term 
or average, of years. 

There is one further point about crime and pauperism to which 1 should wish 
to refer. " For the 20 years between 1874 and 1893," says the Editor of the 
Judicial Statistics, "the decrease in crime, though not so great as it hiis been often 
represented, is, nevertheless, real and substantial." Crimes against the person, as 
we see, stand 25 per cent, lower in 1893 as compared with 1874. The toUil of 
pauperism varies slightly with good and bad times ; but its upward growth is 
held in check, and even in 1893 it stood 9 per cent, lower than in 1874. The 
popidation meanwhile has risen 25 per cent. I have here a diagram prepared 
from some figures given me by Mr. T. P. Wliittaker, M.P. They arc official 
figures, corrected by the Editor of the Judicial Stiitistics. 1 submit Ihem to you, 
and I have also thrown some of them, for the siike of clearness, i::to diagram form. 
They show the coincident decrease of drunkenness and of various classes of crime 
per 100,000 of population, taking the average number of offences in jxi^iods of 
five years. (See Diagram II). 

Now what, we ask, is the meaning of this decreiise ? Well, first we must 
remember that 1874 w^as a year in which the British nation had a wild orgie. 
Trade was very good, and drink and crime mounted high. A facile optimism 
pronomices the subsequent decrease to be due to the growtli of wealth, the genend 
progress of society and the spreixd of education. These may be factors in the ciise. 
No one of us will overlook the standing difficulty of the social student, the fact 
of the pluralitv of causes. But a review of the vears before 1874 will thrf)w 
further light on the point. There was a vast growth of wealth between 18G0 and 
1874, and during that period the foreign trade of the country increased 70 per 
cent. There was educational progress; in twenty-four years before 1H74 the 
number of those signing the marriage register with a mark fell over 200 \wr 
cent. There was even some moral progress. The number of illegitimate births 
fell from 70 per 1,000 in 1845 to 56 per 1,000 in 1870. Yes, but the drink bill 
rose from £2 188. lOd. per head in 1860 to £4 9s. per head in 1876. The 
consumption of beer rose from 24*3 gallons per head per annum in 1861 to 
34 gallons per head in 1874.* And the arrests for drunkenness went up from 
442 per 100,000 on the average of 1858 to 1862 to 812 per 100,000 in 1874-8. 
And what was the good of the growth in wealth and the spread of knowledge 
and the improvement of society in checking crime? Between 1860 and 1876 
the population rose about 19 per cent., but t 
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47 per cent. 
140 
91 
36 
29 
81 
55 



Indictable offences — crimes against the person rose 

Breaches of the peace and want of sureties 

Deserting or neglecting to support a family 

Prostitution rose 

Begging ... 

Having no visible means of subsistence... 

Malicious damage to property, etc. 

Sucli is the high value of the general improvement of society when accompanied 
with an expanding drink bill. I beg to submit that there is evidence that the 
great growth in wealth since the 50'8 led to little but national demoralisation 
while the expansion of the drink bill went on. By 1876 the legislative restrictions 
of 1872 and 1874, and, still more, the efforts of Temperance reformers, began to 
tell. For twenty years, between 1874 and 1893, a con8umpti9n of drink declining 
in proportion to population goes far to account for a decrease in crime and the 
arrest of pauperism during that period, while the enormous figures of the drink 
bill, as it still exists, help us to understand how it comes about that in England 
and Wales you still have a yearly average of 55,371 indictable offences — not to 
mention an averi^ge of 634,120 cases tried summarily — and how, amid the greatest 
accumulation of wealth ever known in the world's history, there still apply for 
relief in the course of the year a population more than seven times the size of the 
total population of the C'ity of Newcastle-on-T}Tie. I wish we could realise what 
that fact means. 
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SOCIALISTIC THEORIES AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 

Bv J. Martin Skinkbr, Beckinohau, Kent. 

It is not my purpose to attack, or even tfl criticise 
SoeialiHui when legitimately advocated as a means of 
improving the condition uf humtiiiit}'. Mj oliject is simply 
to defend our position as Temperance reformers from the 
attacks made upon it by a section of the less thoughtful 
•Socialists. Any sincere attempt to improve the lot of the 
honest toiler cannot fail to awaken cordial sympathy amongst 
all intelligent workers on behalf of moral, social and political 
reform. But when the advocates of new methods, yet 
untried, decry efforts at self reform and social elevation hy 
means of sobriety, and contend that it is useless to expect 
siitiefactory residta therefroni, it is necessary to examine 
Mil. J. M. sKiNNKEi. such statements to see if there lie any truth in them, and 
if so, what measure of truth they contain. 
The theodes of the Socialist in their extreme form are undoubtedly attractively 
pretty, but Uiey may after all lie only fantastic and unrcalisable dreams. No 
means has yet been found of working them out, or of giving practical efTect to 
them. They arc untried and untested. Why do the advocates of this new system 
so persistently attempt to discredit the lienefieeut results of abstinence from 
alcoholl In individual and also in family life the physical, moral, and outterial 
advantages of alatinence have all been tested and proved in millions of cases. 
In communities, and even in states where the principle has been generally adopted, 
its results have liecn wholly satisfactory in securing, to a very remarkable extent, 
those social advantages which the Socialists wish to see prevtuling everywhere. It 
is dithcnit to understand why a system which has in some measure realised the 
dreams of the Socialist party should be so persistently decried by them. The 
writings of the more intellectual Socialists are comparatively free from attacks 
upon the Teinpemnce party, but the more a^ressive members, who constantly 
address their fellows on the subject, seldom fail to speak against abstinence as a 
remedy for social misery. Hence the necessity of examining soDie of their 
argimient^. 

'2. — Earninq and Spending. 
The social ditheultics which surround us do not all spring from one source, 
and it will not be possible to remove them by any single remedy. The 
distribution of wealth, as a whole, is a knotty subject into which I cannot enter. 
The c(|ual distribution of property would not, however, soli'C the difficult social 
problems which are crowding up<in ns. The proper distribution "of the well-earned 
wages of the masses would do more to remove social diflicnlties and disturlwnce 
than would the sharing out of the itccumulated wealth of the nation. It is not as 
dilhcult to eiini money as it is to spend it wisel}'. Professor Marshall, of Oxford, 
truly says that a woman with capacity will make ten shillings go as far as another 
woman without cajmcity will make twenty shillings go. Out of every pound earned 
by the indiistriul classes, the sum of four shillings is spent upon intoxicants, or 
une-fifth of the total wages earned. This misuse of wealth honestly acquired has 
created the groat drink traffic, which is the most cniel and deadly monopoly that 
ever existed. The spending upon alcohol of one-Kfth of the wages earned means 
so much loss of money which should have added to the comfort of everj'-day life, 
or have been reserved for future use. Tlie loss of all this money to the holders of 
it is not the only evil ; the sj>ending of it njion alcoholic drinks produces a terrible 
crop of evils of the most deadly kind. Drinking means waste of time as well as 
money. It cngendeis ill-health and shortness of life, destroying the power to earn. 
It is largely res|)onsible for the crime, paujjerism and lunacy which burden the 
nation, and it weighs heavily upon all who are honestly striving to do well. That 
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abstinence from alcohol promotes health and longevity is now clear to everybody, 
except to the wilfully blind, who persist in using the pleasiuit |)oison with callous 
indifference to its baneful effects ujwn individual and national life. 

3. — Drink and Poverty, 

That drinking leads to poverty has been a recognised fact since the days of 
Solomon, who wrote : " The dnnikard . . . sliall come to poverty." The 
new teaching of some social leaders is that it is poverty which leads to drinking, 
but there is little, if any, evidence to supjx)rt the theory. Drinking is not confincxl 
to any class The rich drink quite as much as the wage-earning classes — and 
probably more in proportion to numbers. There is as much excessive drinking 
amongst the rich as amongst the poor, but the well-to-do classes have greater 
facilities for hiding it. The victims of drink who find themselves at last in the 
workhouse and gaol are drawn from all classes. There is also incontestible 
evidence that when trade is most depressed and the people are poorest there is 
much less drinking than when trade is good and wages are high. In 1876, at the 
close of a series of years of unexampled good trade, the national drink bill was 
Xl 47,288,759, but after a short spell of bad trade it fell to £122,279,275 hi 1880. 
If it be true that poverty causes or leads to drinking, instead of the drink bill 
being twenty-five milliois less in 1880 than it was in 1876, it ought to have been 
twenty-five millions more. In isolated cases of great reverse from wealth to want 
a man may " drink and forget his poverty," but these are exceedingly few com- 
pared with the steady run of people who, in comfortable circumstances and 
favourable conditions, drink themselves into poverty. No intelligent social 
reformer thinks of asserting that all poverty is caused by drinking or thriftless- 
ness. There is a good deal of what Robert Bums termed " honest |X)verty." All 
who have an intimate knowledge of the people know that there are many cases of 
hardship and suffering in existence not directly attributable to any fault on the 
part of the sufferers. But for one case of really honest poverty there are many 
cases of what may be fairly termed dishonest poverty. Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
speaking at a great meeting in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, in October, 1892, 
said : — " Some of our friends declare that if we had no drink we should have no 
poverty — no pauperism. The problem is not so simple and easy ; but our poverty, 
our pauperism, all that is not self-inflicted, would, at any rate, be manageable by 
the pliilanthropic and other agencies, which were never so active as at the present 
moment.'' Thus, by getting rid of the drink evil, the workhouse system coukl 
also be dispensed with — a delightful vision to over-burdened taxpayers. 

4. — Effect of Drinking on Wages. 

It is hinted by Socialists (and sometimes even boldly asserted) that men, by 
becoming abstainers, tend to lower wages. Mr. Tom Mann indicated that in his 
evidence before the Royal Connnission on Labour. The argument in brief is 
simply that if the employers find out their employees can live upon less wages 
they will accordingly pay them less. This theory, in fact, reconmiends the 
workers to live up to the full limit of the wages received, and is an argimient 
against all thrift. Pushed to a logical conclusion, it means that a man who drinks 
and has not a shilling in his pocket can make a better bargain for his labour than 
the abstainer, who has six or twelve months' reserve fund to fall back upon. The 
theory is an absurd one, and every-day facts proves it is a fallacy. Unscnipulous 
employers readily take advantage of the poorest applicants for labour, knowing 
that in their poverty-stricken condition they will work at almost any price. On 
the other hand, the sturdy teetotaler, knowing that he can for a time live ujwn 
the benefits of his savings, refuses to demean himself by working at an unfair 
wage. It is, therefore, very clear that the thrifty abstainer will help to maintain 
a high standard of wages, while the drinker, who lives up to his income and may 
have to borrow a few shilings before the end of the week, tends to lower the 
standard of wages. My attention has lately been allied to a strike which occurred 
in a West End firm, the leader in the movement for higher wages being an 
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abstainer. Having been out for some time without having their demand fairly 
met, the men resolved to go in again. But the leader refused to resume work upon 
such terms, and started in business for himself. 

5. — Crowding the Labour Market. 
One of the direct results of drinking is to crowd some sections of the laboiu* 
market. When the head of a family gives way to drink, he fails to support his 
wife and children, who, in order to get bread, are driven into competition with 
other workers. Thus the labour market is flooded to-day with women and 
children who fall the ready victims of those who pay unJPair wages. Charles 
Booth says : — " Factory girls are frequently daughters of drunkards," and " Life 
to a large number of married women in the East End of London is nothing more 
than procrastination of death." This cruel and unnatural state of things is a 
standing obstacle in the way of a satisfactory solution of the labour problem. 
The glut in the labour market now caused by so many women and children 
seeking work at low wages would, to a very large extent, be cured if those who 
ought to support them ceased to squander their money upon drink. 

6. — The Standard op Living. 
Abstainers are sometimes accused of lowering the standard of living. This is 
a mistake. It is the standard of drinking we are anxious to lower, and by doing 
so we inevitably raise the standard of living. It is drinking that lowers the 
standard of living more than any other factor. Drink dulls and deadens all the 
faculties, and under its stupefying influence men and women become reconciled 
to their surroundings, however low and degrading. Abstinence, while adding to 
health, brightens the faculties and leads to higher culture, with increased comfort. 
This may easily be proved by first visiting a few homes of those who are liberal 
supporters of the public-house, and then visiting a similar number of teetotal 
households. In the one case there is too often merely the means of bare subsistence 
in the roughest and rudest form ; in the other there is generally to be found order, 
variety, and plenty, combined with comfort — ^and, in many cases, refinement. 

7. — A Strange Theory. 

The teaching of some Socialists is that the abstainer has an advantage only 
while he is in a minority, and that if all became abstainers they would fall back 
into the same low level as before. We look in vain for any evidence in support of 
this delusive theor}^ Take, as an illustration, a small commimity of one hundred 
persons, having twenty men who are producers, and the rest women and children. 
Two of the men are incapacitated and unable to produce. The task of supporting 
these two men and their dependents is thrown upon the other eighteen men. The 
eighteen are handicapped by this incapacity of those who thus become a burden 
upon the community. The earning power of the eighteen is reduced by 10 per 
cent., and the reduced earnings are further taxed to support the two and their 
families. This is our position as a nation. The " submerged tenth," who are 
almost wholly the result of spending a fifth of the wages earned upon drink, fonn 
a dead weight upon the nation. The drink-made criminal and pauper classes are 
kept at great expense to sober workers. And we are told that the condition of 
the worker would be no better if he were relieved of this burden ! Who can 
believe it? 

8. — The Teaching of Experience. 

Many thousands of individuals have happily proved in their own experience 
that abstinence from alcohol has been a powerful factor in helping them to attain 
success in life. Mr. John Burns, M.P., recently said, " What strength of mind 
and strength of constitution he possessed was due to the fact that in the earliest 
period of his life he had poured into his mind many illustrations of the value of 
Temperance from a physiological point of view." The majority of the labour 
representatives in Parliament are well-known* teetotalers, illustrating by their 
presence in that assembly that abstinence as certainly helps men to the front as 
drink drives men to the rear. The adoption of Prohibition by commimitios, cities, 
counties, and States has proved equally successful in raising and improving their 
social condition. The dismal croakiugs of those who say that general abatineuco 
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would lead to len work and lower wages is falsified by the experience of many 
plaoes where the oommoD drink-shop is totally suppressed. Abstinence is the 
most powerful leyer at present in existence for raising the toilers condition. 
Where adopted, the money which used to help to swell the publican s takings 
and make millionaire liquor-selling peers, now goes into other channels of honest 
trade — creating work, increasing the demand for workers, and raising wages^ 
There would be more than enou^ work for all, and better wages, if all the money 
now squandered on drink were spent in more useful ways. 

MUXICIPAUSATION OF THE DrINK TRAFFIC. 

The municipalisation of the drink traffic is freely advocated by Socialists as a 
remedy for intemperance. There is no evidence in favour of the theory that the 
sale of alcohol under municipal or State authority would destroy or even seriously 
diminish drunkenness. Those who look to municipalisation as a cure for our 
greatest national evil are simply running after a Will o' the Wisp. The distri- 
bution of this irritant narcotic brain poison cannot be rendered innocous by any 
special system of selling it. Its sale by a cultured parson will do the consumer as 
much hiurm as when sold by an ordinary publican. The distribution and use of 
alcohol by persons of the highest education and culture leads to disorder, as was 
produced by the experience of the Army and Navy Stores, London, where its sale 
for consumption by members on the premises had to be prohibited. Those who 
advocate the sale of alcohol by municipalities argue that it should l>e placed on the 
same level as water, light, good sanitary arrangements, and the means of conveyance. 
These false friends of society forget that water, light, and good sanitation mean 
life, health, and prosperity, while the spread of alcohol results in misery, disease, 
and premature death. Some thirty years ago Mr. Gladstone was l>eing shown over 
the lai^e Co-operative Stores at Oldham, when he missed something and asked the 
Members of the Committee, who were his guides, if they did not sell wines and 
spirits. " Oh ! no, sir," was the prompt reply. " But why not '? '' asked the great 
statesman and financier; "they would be a profitable source of revenue to you." 
" Yes," said one of the workmen, " we know that, but we do not sell each other 
things that do harm." This, in brief, is our case against Municipalisation. 
We cannot consent to elevate the traffic by municipalising it ; the only cure for 
the evils it brings is to prohibit it. In order to prevent the defilement of the 
minds of the people, we have made it illegal to sell impure literature. The 
traffic in alcohol, which now poisons the bodies of the people, must also he made 
contraband. It can never be regulated satisfactorily. 

COXCLUSIO.V. 

In writing thus, I wish to be distinctly understood that I do not desire to 
express any opinion upon the merits or otherwise of Socialism, Capitalism, or 
Individualism. My sole aim has been to briefly indicate what I believe tt^ be false 
teaching on the part of some Socialists, who would have the workman believe that 
it is not to his own interest, or the interest of his class, that he should become 
sober, and have the means of realising in an individual way that which it is hoped 
may in time be realised collectively. The spread of abstinence principles is 
constantly proving that this means of self-reform is the most successful method in 
existence for real improvement. Teetotalism carries a blessing with it wherever 
it goes, and never fails to improve the condition of thase who mlopt it. IVohibition 
will do for the nation what abstinence has done for the individual. The principles 
of Temperance Reform do not run counter to true Socialism, as I understand it. 
What is wanted is light ! — more light I Drink fosters darkness, and any socialistic 
teachers who in any way encourage drinking are false to the high ideals of 
Socialism. Drink is the ally of anarchy and disorder, and those who would 
promote or prolong its use are the enemies, and not the friends, of genuine social 
improvement. Tottil abstinence is not the enemy of any real reform. It conduces 
to true manliness ; it ensures a clear bmin ; it enables a man to bring a sober 
judgment to bear in the considen\tion of difficult (piestions. It thus contributes 
to the wise settlement of problems affecting the future welfare of individuals and 
communities. 
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SBOXIOM III. 

DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTION. 




The Chairman said Dr. Dawson Bums would undoubtedly have been present 
to read his paper had it not been for the death of his wife, whoee demise Voe a 
great losa to the cause of Temperance, and especially to the able author of the 
paper. He was sure they would unite in conveying to Dr. Bums the thanks of 
the t^onvention for his paper, and their deep sympathy with him in his bereave- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. F. W. DiMBLBBT, J. P. (Richmond, Surrey), said In 
reference to the relation between driuk, crime, and pauperism, 
he used to think before he became a magistrate that those 
who said that nine-tenths of the crime was caused by drink 
were exaggerating. But he now could repeat the statement 
from his own experience. He had no hesitation in saying 
that at least nine-teiFths of the cases that had come under 
his own notice had the driuk as the necessary factor of their 
production. But those who thought the arrests showed the 
amount of drunkenness were indeed mistaken. He had 
foinid that when a constalile gave evidence against a man 
who had been dnmk and incapable, his testimony generally 
MR. F. w. DiMULEBV. ran like this : " 1 asked the man to go home ; I tried to get 
him to go home, but because he could not {or would 
not) I was obliged to take him into custody." That was the kind of evidenoe 
wliich constantly came before the magistrates, and the police did not apprehend 
if by hook or crook the drinkers could get home. Wliat the police gave them by 
tlie arrests was a sample of the dninkenuess, and if there was more drunkenness 
tliere were more arrests. As to pauperism, he could say, from his experience 
as a Guardian of the Poor, that he had never met a real teetotaler in the 
workhouse. (Applaiiae.) lie had met people who wore once teetotalers, but 
became false to their pledges and returned to drink. More pitiable cases he never 
saw. He ha<l met with those who had been ruined by drink, and then became 
teetotalers — when it was too late to recover themselves. (Hoar, hear.) He could 
(juite understand how it was that pauperism did not occur just at the time when 
much money was being spent on drink and the drink bill was high. Men spent 
their money, and the poverty followed. It did not come just at the same time. 
(Hear, hear.) So they could have a period of prosperity, with careless spending 
and careless drinking, and it was not at that time that the pauperism came in, but 
later on when the drink bill might be lower. (Applause.) 

Mr. K. Tennvmox Smith (London) said he thought the Convention would be 
much more vahmble if they had an interchange of thought as well as the very 
valuable pa{)crs. He should like to supplement what had been stated with ^gnnl 
to the connection of drink with crime. Some time ago a publican met him on the 
platform and contended that the teetotalers continually exaggerated the matter. 
He challenged a statement made by Mr. Lewis Williams at ('ardilT that nine-tenths 
of crime was caused by driuk, and was delighted to find that the <ioveri>or of Cardiff 
Uoal had said tliat wan incorrect. He (the speaker) telegraphed to Mr. Williams, 
who in his reply said that it was true that Major Knox, late l!ovomor of Cardiff 
(iual, told him most distinctly that his statement was incorrect — because it was 
under the mark — (applause) ^and that three years' observation showed that drink 
was the cause of crime in 95 per cent, of his prisoners. (Hear, hear.) The publican 
did not want to disprove the fact after reading that telegram. (Hear, hear.) He 
should be very sorry if from this Conference there should go out an opinion that 
they were not in syniptithy with the working men to better their fellows. He 
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wanted war against the liquor traffic, and he was glad to hear the sound of war in 
Mr. Skinner's paper. They should dispel the fallacy that drink can be sold without 
doing any harm. He was the sworn foe of every brewer, licensed grocer, and 
publican in the country. They were told public opinion was against them, because 
it was said the liquor seller was a good man. What did it matter to him whether 
he was a good or a bad man if he injured his (Mr. Smith's) boy ? If he was a good 
man he was engaged in an abominable traffic, and it was time they declared war 
against him. 

Mr. Charles Roberts, M.A. (Naworth), said he did not want to attack 
the Socialists — he wanted to understand them. (Hear, hear.) He thought Mr. 
Skinner had shown pretty conclusively that the theory of the Socialists would not 
square with the facts. How did it come about that a theory which would not 
square with the facts got into their heads ? (Laughter.) The answer to that lay in 
a bit of the history of political economy, and he thought it was well that teetotalers 
should know it. Fifty years ago, in England, there was a doctrine of political 
economy which was now utterly obsolete. It was the doctrine of Ricanio, who 
held that it was utterly hopeless for the working classes to ask or to expect any 
increase of wages. He held that there was only a limited quantity of wealth in 
the community available for wages, and that if a certain part of the workinj? 
classes got more than their share, somebody else would have to take less. That 
was why political economy was called a^gloomy science. It was, indeed, a gloomy 
one, because it was a false one. Karl Marx, the founder of CJennan Socialism, took 
up his discussion of social subjects from Ricardo. Marx said "your political 
economy presents the working classes with a prospect of dc8j)air. So long as ca])ital 
remains in the hands of private individuals, there is all the result that the 
orthodox economy can show. Then," said Marx, ** what is to be done is to put 
the capital into the hands of the nation. It cannot lead to anything worse." The 
doctrine of the Socialists was perfectly logical on the position of Karl Marx — " so 
long as capital remains in the hands of private individuals, there is not going to 
be any increase in wages and no rise in the standard of comfort ; then why should 
the working classes save, as the money will go out of their jx^ckets sooner or later 
by the inevitable effijcts of competition ? " This was the reason why they said it 
was no use men saving by becoming teetotalers — because the money would leak 
out of the men's pocket by this so-called iron law. The answer to this was that 
the political economy of the Socialists was a response made to an utterly false, 
reactionary, and out of -date political economy, which htvs l>een hoiKjlessly k"n(»cke<l 
to pieces by the later political economists. The amount of the wealth of the country 
available for the wages was not a limited (|iiantity. It depended upon the total 
product of wealth, and that total product of wealth dei)ended very largely on the 
efficiency of the labourer. How were they going to raise the standanl of life? 
Largely by total abstinence and prohibitive measures. How were they going to 
raise the efficiency of labour? By total abstinence for the lal>ourer, and by 
Prohibition for the State. (Hear, liear.) 

Mr. J. H. Raper (London), sjxid he did not intend to deal with the 
statement made by Mr. Rol)erts. The j)ii|K^r was suggestive in all departments 
of the great questions which were now afteeting thousiuids of the i)eople of the 
country, and it was no use trying to ignore the existence of anxiety \i\)im these 
|X)ints. They could not wonder at those who were making the fortunes of the 
great men of the land wishing to share it more completely than they did— (loud 
applause) — but at the siiine time he did not think the ( onvention could profitably 
enter into the discussion of those points. The social principle was in o]>enition in 
the umnicipalisjition of the tnvmways, gas works, water works and other coneenis. 
Some of the wiseacres suggested nuniicipalisiition, or State control of the liquor 
traffic. The grave point in this matter wjtH that the tnittic in licjuor wjis so 
essentially Imd, that none of them could enter u|K>n it w ithout bein^ in danger of 
defilement, and without promoting one of the greatt»st danjxors to the siifety of the 
countrj'. (Hear, hear.) He thought the pirty were making a inist^ike in refusinjr 
the principle of local veto, when accompanie<l by nuKlifying conditions. He was 
so satisfied that if they could get the veto alongside of anything they should take 
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it — because he firmly believed that they could educate the people up to the veta 
If they got a Bill, even with the option of adopting local veto, they should tak^ it, 
for the crime itself would educate the community up to local veto. 

Mrs. Harrison Lee (Melbourne, Australia) said they had to remember that 
they had got not only the classes but the masses, yet to educate. Let them, 
wherever it was possible, find the points of agreement with their Socialist friends, 
and whenever they could, let them try to win them. The Socialists said that 
poverty led to drink, but they, of course, knew that drinking led to poverty. It 
was not the pig-stye that made the pig, but the pig that made the pig-stye. When 
the boot trade had a good week, some people had got boots; when the meat trade 
had had a good week, some people had got meat; but when the drink traffic had 
had a good week, somebody had come short. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, realising 
that Socialists really wished to benefit their fellow-men, they said to them: "If 
you wish to lift up the working classes, foster the trades that lift up the working 
classes, and then we will go all the way with you in your efforts." 

The Rev. C. F. Aked (Liverpool) said that since Mr. Raper's speech something 
should be said at once, without five minutes' delay, as to whether or not it was 
conceivable, even remotely conceivable, that this Convention would tolerate for 
one moment the principle of mimicipalisation. (Applause.) Let them go back 
to the first truths which had brought thfem there. (Cheers.) They had come 
there because for a long, long while now, wherever teetotalers were gathered 
together, they had listened to reform. Now they were not listening to reformers. 
They wanted to give the counterblast to all these licensing reforms. (Cheers.) 
They were license destroyers. (Loud cheers.) They had seen quite enough of 
the weakening of the knee and watering-down process, and now, in God's name, 
they would have no more of it. (Cheers.) They would accept nothing that led in 
the direction of municipalisation, but would not rest until they, had got prohibition 
from shore to shore. (Cheers.) They suspected the bona fides of some of the 
men. (Applause.) He would admit that such a remark was a little uncharitable, 
but. they could not help it. They must be a little intolerant now and then. 
(Cheers.) They stood for destruction and annihilation, and so far as municipali- 
sation was concerned, they must denounce it. In the language of Isaiah, it was 
" a league with hell and a covenant with death." (Loud cheers.) The lie was 
dead and damned, and truth stood up instead. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Edward Pearson (Manchester) advocated the closer union of the Temper- 
ance party and the Socialist body. He thought that from amongst that Convention 
they could pick out half-a-dozen men who were known for their sympathy with 
Socialistic principles, and who could arrange some means by which the two bodies 
could work together for a common end. 

Mr. Lief Jones, M.A. (Castle Howard), who spoke as one who had to contend 
with the Socialists at open-air meetings, said they had to combat two great 
fallacies. One was that poverty was the cause of drink, and the other was that 
total abstinence would cause a decrease in wages. The Socialists were right when 
they said that the miserable surroundings of many of the working men drove them 
into the public-houses, but they forgot too often that the very poverty and misery 
which caused this was due to drinking habits. How often did the dnmkenness of 
the husband drive the poor wife into the public-house, and the drunkenness of the 
parents in turn force the children into intemperance. (Hear, hear.) Then, in 
regard to the wage (juestion. The rate of wages depended upon three things. It 
used to be supposed that wages were paid out of the capital. Wages were advanced 
out of capital, but paid to the labourer out of the work he himself did. It therefore 
stood to reason that if they could increase the total product of labour, they would 
have a fund from which the wages could be increased. Hence they could see at 
once that if total abstinence were adopted, the efficiency of the labourer would be 
incrcjised — it had been calculated that it would be increased by one-sixth — and 
there would thus be an increase of one-sixth in the total amount of the fund from 
which wages could be drawn. The second thing upon which the amount of wages 
depended was the standard of life of the working classes. The drink-sodden 
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labourer would put up with hours of labour and rates of wages that he would never 
be satisfied with were he leading a proper and sober life. As his standard of life 
rose so also did the standard of life rise and his wants become greater, and as the 
standard of life of the working classes rose so also did their rate of wages rise. 
The third point affecting the rate of wages was the power of combination, and that 
power was very directly affected by the drinking habits of the working people, the 
universal testimony of labour leaders being that the drink was the one great enemy 
of successful organisation. The labour leaders with one accord said that the 
blacklegs were mainly recruited from the drunkards and from the men who loafed 
about public-hoiise~doors. He thought that it was evident from those three points 
that by the adoption of total abstinence there would be a large rise in the rate of 
wages paid to the workmen of the coinitry. (Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas Hardy (Stoke-on-Trent) made a few remarks. 

• Rev. A. Graham Barton (Crook) said that some of the Socialist leaders had 
spoken in the strongest terms against the liquor traffic, and some of the strongest 
phrases in use by Temperance orators were culled from the writings of Socialist 
leaders. They should attempt to work in sympathy with the Socialist leaders, 
and strive to come to a l)etter understanding with them. He trusted there woidd 
\te no carping criticism at that Convention to dissociate them from the leaders of 
the movement. (Hear, hear.) 

FOURTH RESOLUTION, 

Mr. J. Wiix;(»x Eimie, J. P. (Hanley, Staffordshire), moved the following 
resolution : — 

"That, as the perversion and waste of an immense amount of food yearly in 
the manufacture and consumption of alcoholic licjuors is a grave national danger, 
as it diverts from legitimate industry many million jwunds sterling, diminishes 
industrial energy, decreases home trade, limits national resources, and tends to 
intensify the problem of the unemployed, this ( ■onvention is of the opinion that 
it is the duty of political economists and financial and social reformers to unite 
with Prohibitionists to secure the al)olition of this dangerous traffic." 

Mr. Robert Mackay ((Jlasgow) seconded, and the motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The ('hairman, after declaring the motion carried, said they had heard most 
excellent papers, and they had had some most excellent discussion. They had 
also some Iwlmy breeze with the chairman — (laughter) — and every person who 
had expressed a desire to speak had been accorded a hearing — (applause) — and, in 
luldition, they had passed a most iniportiuit resolution. 

The Convention then adjourned. 
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SBOVXON IV. 

HINDRANCES TO PROHIBITION. 



The Convention resumed in the Town Hall at half-past two o'clock 

on Wednesday, April 7lh, 1807, Rev Principal Hutton, D.D., 

Glasgow, in the chair. 



THE qwATTtMAW a ADDRESS. 




Principal HLirtiN said : Speaking of the state of 
the tegislative question, I speak a» an abstainer, and one 
who believes that sound views and practice on the 
Duttterof intoxieauts lie at the l)asiH of nil progressive 
legiahttion as to the puhlic-lionse. The piihlie-hoiisc 
liHs become an cnomiity of evil, ehailengin); uniicreal 
attention. It was from the first of the Tenipenineo 
niovcntcnt a reen|;niscd faetor of public drnnkcnnesH, 
but now for lonjr yoivcu it him alao exercisciJ a powerful 
Hnaneial and political inllueuee. It is impossible to 
be indifferent to its threatening dimensions and 
ramifications. To the great brewing and distilling 
lords are now added by the operation of the liniited 
liability ayateni a multitude of investors, swelling the 
ranks of the interested among the resjiectatilc and 
influential, while the host of oustoniers, froni the 
PRINCIPAL HUTTON', D.D. moderate drinkers to the sots who make it their 
rendezvous, maintain the hourly traffic in our street's 
with jtH attending multiplying scandals and miseries. Politicians temporise in 
view of the voting power whicli the public- 1 muse can rally, now sittintr tm the 
fence or balancing on altcniatc feet. Justices and magistnites linte the licensing 
bench, and would gladly leave its deuisions to the people by any option which 
would release themselves from the irksomeness of judgment. All this may not Iw 
morally heidthful, but it has worked ont two clearly defineil attitudes and jwrtics. 
We have a strong l)ody of men in and out of Parliament who are united in the 
policy of giving to the people in loeiditios a veto on [lublic- houses. These inchirle 
the niajor portion of all alistainers and many other earnest persons seeking the 
Holutioii of this public-house ((uestion. On the other hand, we have an alliance 
more niiscellaneoiis, but doubtless embracing sincere and [wtriotic eiti/ens who 
favour what they call "miuiagemcnt" of the public-house. These have of late 
H'>nght to persuade the vutoists to combine with them to urge a three-fold option. 
Their symlKil is a triangle, with its sides marked limitation, and l'n>hibiljnn, and 
its base management It has appeared in Scotland with the reconunendation of 
some eminent names, but with little public acceptance. A few Tem]>erance men 
liave aasociatcd themselves with it, but it is not approve<l by the general Tem- 
pcnincc sentiment of this country, which has long set itwlf to obtJiin the simple 
popular veto. 1 cannot but think the attempt to add on to t)ie njttiou of the veto 
an alternative of manageinont, unwise, and impracticable. What we iwk the 
legialature to do or to su))mit to the electors should )iu something we can approve, 
it shoidd be a cure so far as applied, and it should not divide our ntnks on a matter 
of principle. Besides, being introduced at the eleventh hour, and with something 
of political collusion, it is olijectionahte as an attempt to unite in apjwarance those 
who hold quite opposing views of the public-honse ; those who think it a necessary- 
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convenience to large numbers of the public, and, therefore, to be maintained 
with improvements, and those who think that on the ground of it« 
demonstrated incurablcness as a source of public and social evils, its demoralising 
and dangerous character, its menace to the best interests of the country, it 
should be repressed and, as soon as may be, prohibited. Which of these 
policies should prevail? And can we really combine them? Is the public- 
house to be continued for the sake of the convenience of the moderate drinker, 
or abolished for the sake of the multitude to whom it is a snare and ruhi? 
These are the two ways of it. Management is an attempted third way, but it is 
in principle a delibonite adoption and promotion of the public-house. It would 
tnuisform it into a public interest, and make it a means of gain to municipalities 
and national excheiiucrs and benevolent institutions, and give it a legal establish- 
nient with claim to compensation. And with a view to what? To the decrease of 
drunkenness, as it is marvellously supposed, by the continuance of the public- 
house — not bv its discontinuance, but bv its continuance under new conditions as 
a public trust and interest, with such supposed improved regulations for its 
conduct, as may or may not be attained. When we are told of what is hoped for 
in the way of better regulations, which is not essential to the idea of public 
responsibility or management, or to its working, we cannot but recall the fact that 
the licensing system, which implies the private responsibility and interest of the 
publican, accompanied by repressive regulations of the trade, has itself, with all 
its defects, been able to coerce the public-house system, in accordance with local 
public opinion, by various limitations. We have in Scotland one whole day in 
seven rescued from the traffic, and early closing made possible in a large part of 
the country, with various restrictions as to the granting or retaining of licenses, 
and other punitive measures. There is no reason to Iwlieve that management will 
work miracles in this direction, or accomplish more than public sentiment operating 
through present channels, or so much. But whether or not, management is not 
altered in its principle by any su|)erficial success of regulation. It is still the 
assumption by the comnuuiity of the resiK)nsi})ility of maintaining and conducting 
a business demoralisuig and ruinous in all its tendencies, for alcohol loses none of 
its pro|)crties, indulgence none of its seductions by being patronised. It is said 
that it would be so great a matter to terminate private interest in public-houses 
by making it public property ; but by management you give every man and 
woman in the conmnuiity a personal interest and character as a publican — a 
doubtful improvement. It is also said that you prevent a monopoly of public- 
houses falling to a small number of persons by the gradual suppression of 
public-houses, should that method locally prevail. 1 do not think that there is 
any injury inflicted on those who are not in the traffic by reduction or refusal of 
licenses. They are spared a great snare by being out of it, and as to the 
mono|>olists, they are not. made stnmger by their |X)sition, but otherwise. They 
will be the more easily dealt with. It was an imperial personage who wished all 
his enemies to have but one neck, that he might behead them at a blow. And I 
would not be afraid if the public-house should be concentrated in a single firm of 
private interests. The fewer invested with privilege, the sooner invidious 
mono{)oly is likely to take end : while a system which |)anders to the vices of the 
people cannot but accjuire a new strength and status by its public adoption, 
through pecuniary interests and the speciousness of law. By management we are 
told we shall show our trust in the people. 1 do not wait here to discuss the 
([uestion, Who, in law, are the people ? But there is a false note in this 
language. The people, in the sense of the majority of voters, do and must settle 
all legislation by their representiitives. We may or may not trust to their 
wisdom. Ha])pily, there is a great soul of justice and common-sense amongst 
thtni. Thev are not, and are not necessarily, always right. But tnist or not 
trust in the people, tl;i\v have their rights, and this is a (piestion of the rights of 
the people. It is a social and political right of people, of whatever grade of life, 
t ) be legally protected from the invasions of a demoralising traffic planting its 
drink shops at their doors and in their neighlx)urho(Kls. It ought not to l>e in 
the power of local or other licensing authorities to siitisfy the interests of land- 
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lords, and publicans, and producers, by the continuance of such a system. Even 
chomical or other physical nuisances, dangerous or explosive works, are not 
promiscuously allowed. We hear of employers' liability. What would be thought 
of a liability of ouTiers and occupiers of public-houses for the accidents attendant 
on their trade, or, as President Kruger would sjiy, for the material, moral, and 
intellectual damage accruing from their practices ? It might not be amiss. The veto 
may not be an ideal method. Direct legislative action by the representatives of the 
nation may be more in accord with j)erfect theory, but public opinion has gathered 
round the principle of local veto, and there is a ripeness for an experiment of this 
kind. Why introduce another option to divert, to weaken, to retard 1 We are not 
marplots. Local Veto would at least enable the people to defend themselves from 
the aggression of the public-house upon their amenities and rights. They are on 
the defensive in all the interests of morality, social happiness, public decency and 
welfare. What is the justification of the triangle ? Why should those who believe 
in management not go for it on their separate a(;count ? Why should they wish to 
ride on the back of the old Temperance movement to their object which is really 
so ditferent from that of the reformers who do not l)elieve in the public-house ? All 
honour to their sincere endeavours for the decrease of dnmkenness. Who does not 
wish that ? But, alas, for their method. Is it come to this that when a traffic or 
practice of vice has become a public trouble and nuisance and scandal, instead of 
repressing and punishing its efforts we should in despair take over its management 
and make it a public business ? There are illustrations that occur in connection 
with other attempts to deal with vice and lucrative immoralities and inhumanities 
by which we should be admonished. As it is, management is a proposed organisa- 
tisn of the public-house — a rehabilitating, renovating, whitewashing, painting, and 
papering of it, to make it less offensive to the eye or nostrils, but in nothing 
altering its character as a traffic in alcoholic drinks, which must from the nature 
of these drinks, and of human nature, bring in its train destruction and misery, 
personal, domestic, social, moral, and religious disaster. This is no cure, present 
or prospective. Why should we send it down 1 We nuist needs set our faces in 
the direction which makes for repression, and sooner or later abolition, but 
management is the contrary direction. We must send the question, whether to 
the people or to Parliament, with a clear indication of the alteniative we seek. 
We must so represent it that the issue shall be for or against the public-house. It 
is said wo must do " something," but this is mere bewilderment. Let us do the 
right thing. It is folly to talk despair. We may need to wait and fight long, 
but that is the condition of all moral warfare. Let us do our part in our generation. 
Tlie country will live after us. Let us cast our bread on the waters, and we shall 
find it after many days. We are reminded that the present relations of law to the 
public-house and the profits of excise alretidy involve us in public responsibility, 
ami it seems argued that we nee<l not scruple to go further. But the consciences 
of tlu3se do not accuse them in this matter who have maintained a constant protest 
and warfare against the drinking usjiges and the public-house ; who seek to retrace 
wrong steps of law tending to building up an evil system, and to substitut<j l>etter 
law. We mav not allow the sUite of law to l>ecome worse — which we believe it 
would be by management -if we cannot at once make it better. And it is not to 
1k5 forgotten that, with all that is yet wanting or wrong in the law, its historical 
attitude to the traffic in strong drink has for long been that of restriction and 
repression, as towards a traffic dangerous, and not to be gnuited the latitudes of 
free trade. Much of what accrues from the excise mav be said to have the 
cliaracter of fines paid to society, and all that is most recent in license law points 
to stricter supervision and short time certificiites. It is this attitude — repressive, 
restrictive, jealous, prohibitory- -that wise reformers will seek to encourage and 
advance to its issues, so far as the law is concerned : while prosecuting with 
increased energy the c»ducational, monil, and religious agencies, advancing the 
principles and practice of toUil abstinence, as fundamental to solid temjK»rance 
reform. 
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ELECTORAL CORRITPTION. 

Hy ClEDiuiE Hi^iKLucK, Barrihtbk-at-Law, LoNtMIS. 

In aiicit'iit Ciroyei;, before the oratoi- juldTUHS«xi the iKniplo 
upon any pul)l:u qiictttiioii, u priest iiiikde this iwileiiiii iiiviH.ti- 
tioii t(i the gotis, " Let UiJt uuui perish niid his family, li't 
ills ijiitiii; ii'id ineiiiur}' )ie lilotted out for ever, wliu uhull huv 
or do anything to iajure the btate " ! Itut in our own 
cuuiitry, ut thu end oF the niuetoenth century, there mv 
men who are reducing electoral corruption to a science, aiid 
mnkiu^ piirity of eleetioii increasingly difficult, and while 
posMihly the letter of the luw is ol>eyed, its npirit itj uometiiuc^ 
flagrantly violated. 

Events have j>rovc'd the possibility of driving the pFoverhiHJ 

coach and six horaea through the mazen of the (.'omipl 

Mil. GBO. ut,a[ki.(«:k. Practices Act, but the individual who attempts to cycle 

through thcni, may Hnd himself badly thrown. 

In one case, a tnember of Parltament was allowed to retain his seat, who hail 

given diiniers to the voters, while another nienilK;r was uusoateii la-'camse ho liiul 

given food to the horses which brought the voters to the poll. 

But 1 do not, on the whole, take a pessimistic view. There have been times 
in the history of our coimtry, when not only were votes bought by the highest 
bidder in the electoral market, but when Governments themselves six-nt 
thouBHiids of pounds ytiarly in bribing members of the House of Commons for 
their skipport. 

That time has gone, I believe for ever ; members of Parliament, and of oiir 
other public bodies are no longer to be bought with a bril>e, and I unhcsitatingly 
say, that the gold does not exist, that could purchase the imjiiBt favour of any 
uuc of Her Majesty's Judges. Nevertheless, there is a gross amount of electoral 
corruption in some parts of our country', but this is not now carried on hy bribing 
the eonstituents, but by " nursing " the constituency. Rich men, anxious to get 
into Parliament, aometiniea take a fancy to live in a certain district, and at once 
liepin to purchase interest and influence by paeudo-charity and interested 
philHnthroj)y, they then get themselves adopted as the parliamentary candidates 
for the districts where they carry on their lienevolent and malevolent works of 
charity, prostituting that holiest virtue by gifts that are twice cursed, cuising 
him who gives and him who takes. This system, which I fear is growing, is 
making it impossible for jxxtr men, or for any men who respect themselvee and 
their fellows too nnich to stoop to dirty trickery, to contest for seats in 
Parliament. 

The li<[uor tnittic is a convenient and (wtcnt engine of political debauchery. 
and often on election days a stream of cheap beer is flowing, the pecuniary 
source of which is almost as difKcidt to trace as the source of the Nile, ^periencc 
lias shown that it is almost impossible to prove to the satisfaction of a legal 
tribunal, the knowledge or complicity of cither candidate or agent, in relation 
to the supply of such la-er, and so wc are liound to admit, legally at any nttv, 
that such knowli-dgc or c<im]>licity does not exist, and we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the disinterested brewer, and the generous hearted publican, give the 
li(|uor to the people from simple, guileli-as good nature, and merely with the 
innocent tiesirc to stimidate the thirsty voter, so as to enable him to reach 
the polling booth and go through the laborious exertion of putting a croes against 
the nanic of his favourite candidate. 

I.^l shall, as briefly as possible, state what the present law is, then, 
II. — Show what arc possibilities of corrupting the electorate imdcr the 
present law, and 
111. — Suggest some remedial legislation. 
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L 
We will first look at a few of the provisions of the Corrupt Practices Act, and 

you will see the apparent stringency of the Statute. 

The Corrupt Practices Act 1893. (46 and 47 Vic, (.'ap. 51). 

Section I. — Sub Section I, provides that, " Any person who corruptly by himself, 
or by any other person, either before, during, or after an election, directly or 
indirectly gives or pn)vides, or pays wliolly or in part, the expenses of giving or 
pro\iding, any meat, drink, entertainment, or provision to or for any person, 
for the purpose of corruptly influencing that jKJrson, or any other person to 
give, or refrain from giving, his vote at an election, or on account of such 
person or any other person having voted, or refrained from voting at such 
election, shall be guilty of treating. 

Section I, Sub Section II. — Provides that, " Every elector who coiTuptly accepts 
or takes any such meat, drink, entertainment or provision shall be guilty of 
treating. 

Section 20. — Provides that — 

(a). Any premises on which the sale by wholesale or retail of any intoxi- 
cating liquor, whether the license be for consumption either on or oft' the 
premises, or (b) any premises where any intoxicating liquor is sold or is 
supplied to members of a club, society or association other than a permanent 
political club, or (c) any premises whereon refreshments of any kind whether 

food or drink is ordinarily sold for consumption on the premises 

shall not be used as a committee room for the purpose of promoting or 
procuring the election of a candidate at an election, and if any person hires or 
uses any such premises, or any part thereof, for a committee room, he shall be 
guilty of illegal hiring, provided that nothing in this section shall apply to any 
part of such premises which is ordinarily let for the purpose of chambers or 

offices, or for the holding of public meetings, if such pirt has 

a separate entrance, and no direct conmiunication with any part of the 
premises on which any intoxicating liquor is sold or supplied as aforesaid." 

Section 39, Sub Section 8. — Provides, that, if any publican kngwingly allows 
treating or other illegal practice on his premises, or is convicted of any 
illegal or corrupt practice, the fact of such illegal act or conviction shall be 
brought to the notice of the Licensing Justices, and it may be a ground for 
refusing to renew the license. 

Section 22. — Provides, that if any corrupt or illegal practice be committ<?d without 
the knowledge, consent or connivance of the wuididate or his agent, and 
contrary to their orders, and the ofFences in question be a limited character, 
then the candidate or member will not be subject to any penalty or incapacity. 

11. 

You will, I think, agree that jtrimd facie, the law seems stringent and far 
reaching enough, but now let us see what it is possible to do in the way of electonil 
corruption, and yet to avoid the penalties of the Statute. 

In a northern town one of the Parliamentarv candidates hud a soft 
heart and a sympathetic mind ; he was very anxious to relieve the jxx)r 
in his own constituency, and at his expense they were provided with 
blankets, and tickets for coal, and so\ip, which were distribute<l by a 
Committee. In this town there is a street, one side of which is in the jwirticiilar 
constituency referred to, the houses on the other side being just outside the 
boundary ; the people on lK)th sides are e(iually needy, but the kind heartcnl 
candidate in question, feeds the hungry and clothes the naked who ha])|K»n to live 
on the side of the street within his own constituency, leaving the e(|ually jK)or who 
live on the other side to go hinigry and cold. Take another instance ; a 
certain Borough had always returned a ])rogressive member, the opjK)siti()n jwirty 
determined to secure the seat ; they had fought and lost in the ordinary way for 
many years, but a new and less honourable method wjis at last adopted. A gentleman 
took a large house and went to reside in the constituency, and forthwith l)egiui to 
create influence in various wavs. All the votei-s in turn, and their wives and 
children were invited by him to ** At Homes," Supper Parties, and Canlen Parties. 
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He became much interested in the welfare of the local poor, soup tickets and coal 
tickets were freely distributed, and blankets were lent, with the name of the lender 
stamped upon them, to keep the chilly voters wann in winter. His interest in 
them remained just as warm in the summer, and some of the voters auid their 
families were sent to the sea-side, and to crjnvalescent homes at reduced rates. 
This gentleman also took a lively interest in athletic sports, the young men of the 
Rowing Club received a new l)oat, and the youths of the Football Clul)s received 
new jerseys. Floriculture also had his patronage; and prizes were given for 
the best display of flowers. Although this man was such a philanthnipist, he was 
neither a moral ruscetic nor a temperance fanatic, and so he was frequently to l)e 
found at public-house smoking concerts, where some mysterious beery l)enefactor 
paid for drinks and smokes all round. In the supply of his family's daily needs, 
he was like the Sun, and expended his benefits alike upon the just and upon the 
unjust, and the butchers, juid bakers, and fruiterers were legion. 

Do n(jt let it be said that this good man was guilty of corruption, these 
benefactions were not paid for by him, but by his wife, who drew the cheques upon 
her own banking account. Although it was known and understood that this 
philanthropist was to be the candidate, he had not been officially adopted, but was 
adopted just before the nomination. What was the inevitable result of this long 
course of nursing the constituency l After several unsuccessful attempts to win 
the seat, he finally succeede<l, and to-day represents that constituency in the House 
of Commons. 

You will remember that shortlv after the General Election of 1895, there were 
several famous election petition trials. 1 take these excerpts from the evidence 
given in some of these cases, as reported in The Twies. 

In the Haggerston case of Creuier v. LowUsy a Mr. Bouchard said,* " In 1895 
there was great distress in Haggerston and Hoxton, he had taken part in trying to 
relieve it. Mr. Lowles authorised him to get cards and distribute them. Mr. John 
Lowles' name was on the cards, and they were for food. Witness gave the tickets 
away, but bore in mind that they were to be given in preference to the electors of 
Haggerston. One man looked at the ticket, and said, ' This is Mr.. Lowles who is 
standing for Parliament, I'll give him a vote when the time comes, he is a jolly 
good fellow.' " 

In the St. Georges-in-the-East case of Benn v. Marks the following testimony was 
given. W. Bradford said, " I am a votor, I went to the smoking concert at the 
Constitutional Club, I had drink there which 1 did not pay for, there was 
whiskey put on the table, and all those around me had drinks without paying for 
them. I was not a member of the Club." 

J. Donovan said, " I am a voter, I remember going to the Constitutional Club, 
on a Thursday night in December. Mr. Leader, who was in the chair, invited me 
to go, he said he could not treat me, as an election was coming on, but he would 
introduce me to Mr. Francis, who would give me anything I wanted, I had drink 
which I did not pay for. All the people roimd me had cigars and whiskey which 
were ordered by Mr. Francis.' 

W. Mills said, "Mr. Lewis took me into the *Ship' public-house and gave me 
a drink, he then took me to a place in Cannon Street, and gave me another drink, 
then wc went to the C^ommittee Room. We went to the * Kettle Dnmi' from there, 
then to the Constitutional Club, where Mr. Lewis gave me another drink. I was 
promised that I should get some money at the Committoe Room, but did not get 
any. I had some drink with Mr. Morris Docker at Bromley's, on the election day, 
no money was paid for it. I saw six or eight pots of beer dnmk by myself and a 
lot of others. The beer was drawn by the barman. We went about in a van, and 
had to throw out bills and books." 

John Morgan said, " I am a votor for St. George's, and voted at the last 
election. I went into Bromley's and saw several men there, I asked for a glass of ale 
and a num said, * put your money in your pocket, there's lots of beer, dnnk Harry 
Marks' health.' I had a drink, and did not pay for it, there may have been seven or 
eight pots on the countor." 
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Then take the Southampton ca«e. In tliat trial tliere was evidence of drinking 
and treating in the neighhourluKxl of the docks, and a barrel of beer stood on the 
roadway, and people helj)ed themselves to it, men holding up pots of beer and 
shouting, " Vote for (.'hamberlayne and beer. ' 

These things have taken place, but it was not pmved that the members of 
Parliament in (piestion, or their responsible agents had guilty knowledge and 
connivance sutiicient to unseat them, the member for Southampton being unseated 
l)ccause of a small illegal ])ayment having been made. But now let us see what 
happene<l at liichfield ; there the elected member, through his agent, hjid been 
found guilty of the high crime and misdemeanom* of pjiying for f(MKi eaten by 
»ome of the horses which were lent by his friends to bring voters to the poll,' 
and on that account he was unseated. 

It will thus l>e seen that very considerable electoral corruption can be carried 
on under the present law, without inevitably incurring its penalties. I do not 
for a moment dispute the legal righteousness of the judgmenUs in the wises cited, 
I mention them to shew that the arm of the law recjuires lengthening and 
strengthening, to enable it to grasp firmly those who violate it, and thrust them 
forth into deserved obscuritv. 

III. 

I have now to brieflv indicate some necessarv amendment in the law, and if mv 
suggestions seem to be drastic, it must be remembered that experience has proved 
the futility of half measures, and nothing will suffice but a really radical remedy. 
I. — One most im]3ortant meas\ire that should be adopted is the oft advocated 
one, of an Act to provide that at the time of a (ieneral Election all the elections 
in the country shall take place on one day, and on that day all drinking-bars and 
public-houses shall be closed. 

II. — It should be made illegal for any Member of l*arliament, or his own 
inuucdiate family, or agent, to subscribe to any fund, charity, church, or chapel in 
any constituency he represents, with the ])ossible exception of a hospital or an 
orphanage. Charity may be good, but purity of election is better. 

III. — No man should be eligible for nomination to represent any constitiiency 
if he, or his own immediate family, or agent have subscribed to any charity, or 
organisation of any kind in the jmrticular constituency within the period of at 
least a year before such nomination takes place. 

IV. — That any bril)ery, treating, or other corriipt practices on the part of any 
members of the party, with a view of influencing an election, shall, if proved, 
nullify such election. 

V. — Tliat all canvassing for votes from house to house be made an illegjil 
practice. 

The drink debased vot^jr, with his chronic alcoholic thirst, his will power 
paralysed, his moral nature stunted and blunted, is the ready tool of unscrupulous 
place hunters, and the spread of total abstinence principles, with the resultimt 
increased sobriety and thoughtfidness of the people, will do much t<.) destroy 
electoral corruption. Let us also rememlwr the innM)rtance and the need of a 
higher education of our j)eople in relation to the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. The corruptible voters nnist be taught that a vote is a sacred trust, 
to \)c used in accordance with the conscience and conviction of the voter for the 
common g(X)d. Our citizens should be imcorrupted and incorruptible. It nuist 
l>e made as easy for the jMK)r man, who has character and brains, to be elected to 
the House of ('onnnons as it is for the rich man, who has, sometimes, nothing 
but his full purse or his empty title to reconuuend him. 

Only by some such remedies as I have ventured to suggest shall we preserve 
our poor from electoral debauchery, our national character from dishonour, and 
our empire itself from danger. 

By moral teaching and wise laws we must prevent the needy from being 
brilHxl with beer, cajoled with coals, and from having their indeiKJudence of 
thought and action sapjKnl with free soup. 
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COMPENSATION. 

liv KuvAHi) 1'kak»<>n, Wilmsluw, Chbshire. 

Tiii» siiliject naturally divides itaelt into two 
SL'ctiuiis, each a hindrance to Prohibition : — 

1. The Touching of the Doctrine of Compensation : 

2. C'omiieiiBatiou put in practice (which we can oiilv 
study in anticipation). 

No. 1 may be viewed from three difTerent stand- 
points, according to the character of that which is 
tanglit, which may be — (u) The doctrine that no license 
may be refused renewal without injustice (except on 
the gj^onnd of misconduct), imleSB the full market 
value attaching to the license be paid ; (b) The 
doctrine that though there be no legal claim bo com- 
pensation, there is a moral claim for it ; and (e) That, 
though there is neither legal nor moral claim, it is well, 
on grounds of expediency, to grant compensation, with 
the view, to use a woll-knowii simile, of "greasing the 
ways " to enable the good ship " Prohibition " to be 
launched. 

Now, before we proceed any further with the aigunient, it will be well to 
<]uliiio, with Home decree of precision, what we mean by " Compensation." 

In the early yeare of this centiiry the word had a much wider signification 
than to-day. Thus, if India had been visited, as to-duy, with plague or famine, 
and Parliament had made a gnmt in aid of the Indian Government, that grant 
would have been described as " Compensation." 

No one would use the word in so wide a sense to-day. Used to-day, with a 
reference t<i legislation, the suggestion is always present that some right, custom, 
or privilege which lias been of pecuniary value to certain interested persons, is in 
jeopardy — jeopardised probably by the prospect of some legislative enactment. 

The underlying idea is : If the efficiency of some institution (as in the case of 
Army reform), if the moral sense of the nation (as in the case of the Liquor 
Traffic), demand the legislative enactment in question, the legislation must no 
doubt take place, but the private interests injuriously affected must be adequately 
cared for, and that is calletl " Compensation." 

Ucverting, then, to •' The teaching of the doctrine of compensation, viewed 
as a hindrance to Prohibition." However good the intentions with which all or 
any of the three difTorcnt classes of coniponsation arc commended to the nation, 
their advocacy is from the very nature of the case obstructive to the advancement 
of the cause of Prohibition, for to advocate compensation cannot but distract the 
mind of the average citi/.cn from the consideration of the Giant Wrong that 
the tnaintcnanee of the liquor traffic inflicts on the community, from the con- 
viction of the rightfulness of the policy — nay, national duty — of Prohibition, and 
yet further, of the necessity, it the State is to be saved, for the adoption of that 

So dire is the injury' caused to the material, mond, and spiritual welfare of the 
nation, by the liquor traffic as it exists to-day, that it is of the utmost importance 
that all thoughtful lovers of their coinitry, should lieiid every energy to the 
formation of an overtvheltning public opinion us to the absolute iniquity of the 
system — to the end that such Public Opinion should by faithfully recording its 
convictions at the |)oliB, put those men in (wwer, who shall be prepared to 
extinguish the traffic, as a moral abnormity, utterly incompatible with the 
Christian civilization of the day. 

Much lieing the case, any action which turns aside tlie thought of the nation 
into the channel of |)ecuniar\- considerations, is, however wellintentioued, a most 
unfortunate and serious hindrtnice to the progivss of Prohibition. 
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If this question is to he fought successfully, it must he fought on the highest 
grounds, and Pn>hibitionists must no more parley with the enemy with ttilk of 
compensation, than would Wilberforce have been content to discuss with Liverjxx)! 
slave-traders the compensation which they demanded, but never got, though their 
slave-ships rotted in the Mersey, for lack of the human cargoes with whicli, at his 
instance, the law had declared it piracy to fill them. 

While such considerations as these ought to be paramount in tlu? minds of all 
loyal Prohibitionists, and shoidd decide them never even to discuss the (piestion 
of comj)ensation, unless absolutely compelled to grapple with it — we are l)ound 
to recognise that arguments for com])ensation, coming from the enemy, must needs 
from time to time be manfullv faced and dealt with. 

These arguments are still being presented with the utmost mmj froiJ, just as 
if the Sharp v. Wakefield decision had never been given — jiust as if it liad not, as it 
has, swept away the argument of "a legal claim for compensation." 

At the sjune time we do not forget, that it is by true (if mistaken) friends to 
Prohibition that the other arguments for compensation are being put forth. Of 
these friends we cannot b\it admire the zeal and earnestness, vet at the same time 
wc must needs regret, that in their loyal attempts to smooth the pathway of the 
Prohibitionists, they are raising up, although they discern it not, a retarding wave, 
which, forced up against the prow of the good ship Prohibition, is a serious 
hindrance to her speed. 

There is another aspect under which projwsids of compensiition, coming from 
the friends of Prohibition, must needs be regarded as injurious to the cause of 
Prohibition. 

W'c shall see, as we proceed with our argument, that it hardly matters from 
what source compensation is provided. Kven if there is no charge, in the form 
of rates or taxes, on the community at large, the community locally does in practice 
resent, and resent intensely, the payment of large sums of money for the suppression 
of houses whose character, if not known in official circles, is well known locally, and 
points them out as richly deserving extinction, on the score of misconduct. But, 
altogether apart from this aspect of the question, the political economist will discern 
that it is a most dangerous thing to concede the principle of compensation — 
even if that compensation be conceded not on the ground of legal or moral right, 
but purely as a question of expediency — and that for the following reason. It is 
impossible to guarantee in any country the permanence of a legislative policy. 
The kindly-intentioned Prohibitionists may succeed in impressing on one Parlia- 
ment their favourite view, viz., that comj)ensation should Ikj piid, but that a fund 
to pay it must ha provided by the litpior traffic itself. We will presume that 
legislation on those terms is carried out. But the next Parliament is of a 
different type altogether. It is easily persuaded that it is utterly wrong to make 
the traffic pay for its own comjxjnsiition, and forthwith enacts that compensation 
must be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. Under such circumstances, where 
will the smoothing-the-way Prohibitionist find himself ? He has himself cut away 
from under his feet the sure standing-ground of No Comjwnsation, and he finds 
himself powerless to raise a cry that shall affect in his favour the nation at large, 
on the mere question of the source from which the compensiition is to flow. 

Ijeaving now this Compensation-doctrine hindrance, let us turn to our second 
section. 

Vjct us project our view across the intervening years of Parliamentjiry agitation, 
and consider what woidd be the effect of comj)ensjition, were it and Ix)cal Veto 
l)oth the law of the land. 

Unfortunately, we have for this forecast but slight guidance fnnn actual 
experience, and we, therefore, turn the more rejulily to the antici|)ations of othei-s. 
The adage, "/Vijj ent ah hoxte (/ffccn" is specially suggestive, when we find that 
such statesmen as l^ord Salisbury and the late Lord lUndolph Churchill, l)oth 
jealous of the refonning zeal of those whom they regard as fanatics, have shown a 
special weakness in favour of compensation. 

More than 11 years ago Lord Salisbury was prejmred "to place the ix)wer of 
licensing in the hands of local authorities, to the extent which magistrates have it 
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now," but he coupled with this proposed change hi the licensing authority, the 
condition ** that if any unfair encroachment i» made on the industry — (save the 
mark !)--of the publicans or others, fair compensation undoubtedly must be given," 
and he believed **t}uit the teiTor of having to provide that fair compensation, 
woidd funiisli no inconsideniblc motive to induce the local authority to observe a 
wise and cautious moderation, in the exercise of this important duty." 

Stricth' construed, those words could be accepted by any Prohibitionist with 
perfect e(|uanimity, for no Prohibitionist could wish that there should be any 
" \uifair encroachment on the industry of the publicans," or of any one else. So, 
also, as long as there Is any licensing authority w^anted at all, we should wish it to 
observe a "wise and cautious moderation." The question is, whoris to be the judge 
as to what is " \mfair encroachment?" If the judges are to be the inhabitants in 
their several localities, no anxiety need arise, for while exercising Prohibition by 
Local Veto, the vetoists of course would not dream of making any luifair encroach- 
ment. Thev ccrtainlv would not condenm their own deeds as " unfair." 

On our part, we aver that there can be nothing " unfair " in the State 
terminating, whether by Imperial or local action, the contract between the State and 
the publican, at the end of the period for which the contract was made. 

That this is the fact, may be laid down as an absolute rule ; but a fortwn 
nmst such a rule hold good, whenever the State shall conclude that, in the interest 
of the public welfare, it is necessary that the contract be not renewed. 

But if the judge in the case is to be — not the people — but a Government that 
owes its return to j)owcr to the financial aid of the great brewers and distillers of 
the land, and if that Government is to use as its tool a Parliament that yields itself 
like wax to the hand of the (lovernment, then the Prohibitionists might well fear 
that everything like genuine suppression of the traffic would be declared an 
" unfair encroaciiment," — Lord Salisbury's " terror " would become a reality, and 
" Compensation," such as he contemplated, would prove an almost insuperable 
hindrance to Prohibition. 

It is a remarkable, and at the same time melancholy, condition of things, that 
. (jn almost every occasion in which the case arises, that there is a duty to hold the 
scales, as between the welfare of a people on the one side, and the property 
interests of the few on the other, the average statesman cannot see the claims of 
the nation, for to his eyes the moneyed interests of the few completely eclipse 
them. So at least have we found it to be in the case of Lord Salisbury'. 

Two years after the above occurrence, the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
became deeply interested in the great liquor (piestion. He also inclined to place 
the powers for regulating the drink traffic in the hands of representative local 
bodies ; lie siiid that he sometimes put himself the question — " Would you give to 
the local authority power to prohibit totally all sal,e of drink w-ithin their district?" 
To which inquiry he would give the characteristic answer, " Well, I would, and I 
wouldn't." " In theory 1 would, and in practice 1 would not." He added, if you 
(leal genunioly with tiie (juestion, 1 do not think you could w^ithhold fro^n the local 
authority, practically unlimited powers with reganl to the drink question : but I 
would introduce two very sahitary checks upon any impulsive, or fanatical, or 
iiasty action, and thev would be checks connected with the pocket." The checks 
lie {)ro})ose{l were : — 

1st. . To endow the lociil authority with all the revenue arising from liquor 
licenses of all kinds, and he thought tliat tbe danger of losing that income would 
be a iK)werful tii-st clieck. 2nd. He would take steps to prevent a sweeping or 
rapid abolition of establishments for the sale of liquor, by enacting that in such 
cases compensation must be given. 

Of course, these Statesmen only proposed comj)en8iition as a check on what 
they deemed the possible ill-considered action of the newly-created licensing 
authority, the creation of which they alike contemplated. Their forecast did not 
include the question of abolition by the vote of the jMiople. 

An almost parallel case was that of Mr. Chamberlain ; he went beyond these 
pro|)osiils. Not content with a mere change of licenshig authority, he proiKwed 
to give permissive powei*s to local authorities to dispossess the present holders 
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of licenses bj purchase, and that the local authority should itself run the liquor 
traffic. In 1877, giving evidence before the Lords' Committee on intemperance, 
and unfolding his plan, he was challenged with the suggestion that under it the 
local authority would have power to close all public-houses. He admitted it, but 
added, " I am quite convinced that no Corporation in the world, having paid for 
this property, would fling it all away." 

We find, then, that these three statesmen all concur in the view that no 
elected body, empowered to close liquor shops wholesale, would take such a step 
if it involved the sacrifice of large sums of money. In other words, with them 
compensation is not only a hindrance, but an absolute bar, to the Prohibition of 
the sale of liquor. 

We said just now, that we the more readily turned to the views of these 
statesmen, in that we have very sliglit guidance from actual experience. Slight 
as it is, it becomes our duty now to examine that experience. 

In the Colony of Victoria, notwithstanding the protests of the thorough-going 
Prohibitionists, a limited local option was granted, crippled by compensation clauses. 

However, that compensation was not provided out of the rates. A fund was 
created for the purpose. That fund was fed from three sources : —1. Surplus 
money from increased license fees ; 2. Fines paid by publicans for breaches of the 
law ; 3. Should Nos. 1 and 2 prove insufficient, an additional tax on beer. If 
compensation could be unobjectionable, suroly under these provisions it would be so. 

What happened ? Nearly three years ago they closed 13 or 14 houses under 
this Act, and paid from XI 5,000 to £17,000 in compensation. One of the brewers 
went round the town and averred that if anvlxxiv believed in the svstem it was 
he, for under it he had parted with the licenses of a number of houses that were 
simply a burden to him, and that the bulk of the money had gone into his pocket. 
The Victorian Alliance has had to advise no more closing of liquor shops until 
the arrangement as to compensation is set aside. Meanwhile, the Temperance 
workers of Victoria feel that they stand an object lesson tr) the rest of the world 
of the folly of coming to terms with the foe. 

Although this is (and we are thankful that it is) the only guidance we get 
from actual experience, we do get a stn)ng side-light from the experience of our 
Scandinavian neighl)Ours. It is, however, only a side-light, for, notwithstanding 
the frequently-repeated utterances of the Bishop of Chester and others that when 
under the new system the renewal of licenses granted for a definite ])oriod wjis 
refused, compensation was given, it has been conclusively shown that compensation 
was not given. Nevertheless, these definitely-limited (triennial in fact) licenses 
were not the onlv kind of license. 

Just as hi England, in the days . f the Stuarts, monoiK)lies of various kinds 
were granted t^ favourites of the (Vown, so in Scandinavia, service rendered 
to the country has not unfre(|uently been rewanled by a jwrniit (st)metimes for 
life) to sell liquor, the duration of these permits varying considerably. Now the 
system under which triennial licenses were refused renewal, could not touch 
these special pennits. Here, then, comes in the side-light of which we have 
spoken. These permits, though not touched by the law, might have been dealt 
with by purchase. Hut did the liolag in (Jotlienburg, or the Samlag in IkTgen, 
in their zeal to discourage the cause of drunkenness, buy up tliese vested 
interests? They did not. Tlie fact that purcluise money, ^i/mx Com])ensjition, 
would have to be paid was (piite sutticicnt to check their zeal in this direction, 
and the result is that these life-long and other permits to sell liquor run t(Kluy, 
and those premises sell liquor side by side with the establishments of the 
philanthropic associations. 

Again the questioned Sphinx replies: **( 'ompensation a hindnince to Proliibition." 

Apart, however, from the experience of our ( 'olonies - a])art from side-lights 
from European neighlM)urs, the exercise of our own reHective ]K)wers will easily 
enable us to discern that the menace of the ])ayment of a heavy conij)ensiition, to 
Imj levied on a load conninmity whenever it is ready on grounds of highest public 
morality to suppress the side of intoxicating li(iuors, could not but jMindyse the 
action of that connnunitv. 
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THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC AND THE POLICE. 

13 Y Councillor T. R. THRELFALii, J. P., Secretary National Labour Party. 



England eniploys an army of 41,000 policemen to maintain order, to check 
crime, tvnd to reap the harvest the liquor trade sows. Their temptations are 
greater, and their duties arc more delicate, arduous, and dangerous, than those 
of the regular soldier. But once abolish the drink and this force can be reduced to 
10,000 men ; judges, magistrates, and jailors would find their occupation all but 
gone ; old age pensions and a host of other important reforms for the improvement 
of the people would at once be solverl and a greater era of peace, prosperity, and 
plenty inaugurated. 

It is, of course, obvious that luiless even good laws are properly administered 
they lose their value and may even become instruments of oppression and degrada- 
tion. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to the well being of the State, that 
those who have to administer the laws should not onh' be above suspicion, but be 
keenlv sensitive of the evils which law breakers cause. 

Now, it is undoubtedly a regrettable fact that an impression prevails in many 
(piarters that tliere is some sort of secret alliance between publicans and the -police, 
and that the latter like the fabled figiireof justice, perform their duty blindfolded. 
If that is so, then in the interest of good government it should Imj exposed at once ; 
but, if on the other hand it is an error, then the sooner it is exploded the lictter. 
Now, 1 say most emphatically it is not true, and that the regrettable incident* at 
Wigan and Manchester are very rare exceptions. According to the last available 
police returns, out of the 25,747 othcers employed in the Provinces, only 280 were 
dismissed or asked to resign, or a fraction over one per cent. It is impossible for there 
to be, except in very rare circumstances, any cohesion between the publicans and 
the ])olice, for there are systems of checks and double inspections which would at 
once bring to light any serious evasion of law. In the Provinces the jKjlice are 
under the management of Watch and Police Committees, in the great majority of 
which, not a single publican or brewer has a seat, nay, in many the Tempenince 
sentiment holds such strong sway that were any slackness shown in dealing with 
the trade it would bring serious punishment and possibly dismissal. The fact, 
therefore, that only a trifle over one j)er cent, of the police were dismissed should 
etFeetually dispose of the suspicion of any alliance between the bung and tlie 
Policeman. 

If the licensing laws are full of loopholes, and if they are so framed as to punish 
the victim and not the cause, whose fault is it? Why the people's. If the law is 
an ass, the police have to make the best of it, and not exchange it, as many of 
them would like, for a more eft'ective steed. Their dutv is to administer, and not 
to interpret the law ; that is left to the magistmtes and the judges. 

It should be remembered, too, that ])ublicans know quite as much al)OUt the 
licensing laws as the police do ; that they fiercely contest ever}' licensing pn)8(.»cu- 
tion ; and that they (ran obtain able pleaders and a host of witnesses. Take for 
instance the provisions against serving drunken people. In pmctice the police often 
have not (»nly to prove that the landlord or his agent supplied the party, but 
that they knew he was drunk.* 

Now surely among the many anomalies of the English law none is more alwurd 
than that the |K)lice should fathom the knowledge of a man, or to l>e able to tell 
what was passing in his mind at a particular moment. This largely accoiuits for 
the fact, that for every three publicans brought before the magistrate for breaches 
of the licensing laws, only two are convicted. 

According to the return of 1895 there were 104,216 public-houses and l)eer 
shops in Kngland and Wales, of this number 2,o07 were proceeded against, but 



* The law, however, in clear that " knowledKe " has not to be proTe<l. if a publican in charsed with the offence 
of HellinK to a drunken i>eraon irid* case of Cundy v. I^ C'ocii, 1884) ; but " knowledKe " most be proved, if he is 
charKed with the offence of " permitting drunkenness " (rufr caHc of Somerset v. Wade, 1894). See Licensing 
Commission Minutes of Evidence, V^ol. I., p. 224. 
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only 1,679 convicted, whfereas 111,863 persons were convicted for being drunk. 
In other words, 66 people were fined or imprisoned for drunkenness for every one 
publican convicted. 

The figures for the counties are still more remarkable. In the county of 
Northumberland, excluding the Boroughs of Newcastle, Berwick, and Tynemouth, 
for every publican convicted 214 persons were found guilty of drunkenness. In 
Newcastle itself the disproportion was even greater ; 250 convicted for drunken- 
ness against one convicted Ismdlord. 

In the boroughs of Lancashire the figures were, 122 convictions for dnmken- 
ness against one publican foimd guilty. In Lancashire county there were 115 
convictions for drunkenness to every publican fined. 

On the other hand, in the county of (Jlouccster, excluding Bristol, for every 
publican convicted only thirty persons were found guilty of being drunk, and in 
Norfolk the proportion stood one to thirty-three. 

Now no one would for a moment say that the police of Northumberland, New- 
castle, Oldham or Lancashire generally, are any more tolerant of the liquor trade 
or more lax in performing their duty, than their brethren of Gloucester or Norfolk. 
Tlie fact is, that in the congested centres of the population, where the police have 
less ground to cover they can keep a sharper eye upon the trade. On the other hand, 
the publicans of the large towns are even more careful than those of the country 
districts, and can make infinitely more people drunk, without coming within the 
meshes of the law. Then there are clubs and grocers* licenses, and the swarms of 
hona fide travellers, all of whom add their (juota to the great procession of 
drunkards in the big towns. 

The liquor trade is of course genenilly credited with having a particidar sharp 
eye in promoting its own interest, and a wide belief prevails that publicans and 
brewers have a very strong force on the great majority of Watch Committees. 
With a view to test the justice of this impression, I have recently collected infor- 
mation as to the constitution of these bodies. 

Very reliable statistics were obtained from sixty-one towns in England with an 
aggregate population last census of 5,863,559. 

No attempt was made to pick or choose the places, but a circular letter was 
sent to every borough with a Watch Conmiittee, and as already stated^ sixty -one 
replies were received. 

It appears that out of 791 members of these sixty-one Watch Committees there 
are forty publicans, wine and spirit merchants, or brewers ; twenty-two are grocers ; 
thirty-five solicitors ; thirty auctioneers ; six contractors ; ninety-two shopkeepers ; 
eleven professors and journalists; seven labour representatives; twenty-two 
doctors ; eighty-eight gentlemen, that is men of independent means ; two-liundred 
merchants and manufacturers ; two-hundred anrl thirty -one engaged in general 
trade ; and seven pawnbrokers. 

Although the tnule only holds five per cent, of the seats on these sixty-one 
Watch Committees, this proj)ortion is greatly minimised when the returns are 
further analysed. One town, Reading, has five members interestefl in the trade 
out of fourteen ; another town has three members ; three towns two members 
each, while twenty-six places have one meml)er each. Thirty towns, or practically 
one-half the total referred to, have not a single l>rewer, publican or w ine and spirit 
merchant on the Committee. 

Amongst the most important towns where no one interested directly in the 
liquor trade has a se.it on the Watch Conmiittee, are Hirmingh.in, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Bradfortl, Ik>lton, Stock|K)rt, l^)otle, Burnley, Middlesbrough and Salford, 
or ten great centres with a population of 1,464,267. 

AMiile I-iCeds and Sheftield have each two members of the trade on their Com- 
mittees, important boroughs like Nottingham, (jJateshead, Newcastle, Oldham, 
Simderland and Northampton have one each. 

On the other hand, thirteen of the smaller lK)roughs whose aggregate jK)pida- 
tion is only 507,375, have twenty members of the trade on their Watch Connnittees. 
Among these are Reading, Wigan, Kxeter, Lincoln, Macclesfield, Maidstone and 
Kidderminster. 
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There are two important points which it may be well to emphasise. One is 
tliat there is a rapid growing tendency on the part of the large towns, which have 
signalised themselves in the matter of good local government, to exclude the trade 
from any part in administering the liquor laws ; and the other is that the temper- 
ance sentiment is now making itself felt so keenly, that great public bodies do not 
care to run counter to it by placing members of the trade on the Police Com- 
niitt(?es. Now it is but fair to the police to say, that judging from the results in 
the police courts, the constitution of the Watch Committee does not appear generally 
to have any marked effect on the police in the carrying out of licensing laws. Take 
for instance Reading, where the publicans have five representatives now, and where 
they had a strong following in 1895. In that year there were 264 publicans, 
seven were proceeded against and all convicted. 187 persons were convicted for 
l)eing drunk. In round numbers for every twenty-five jHjrsons convicted for being 
drunk, one publican was fined for a breach of the licensing laws. At Wigan 
where the drink influence is admittedly strong, there were in 1895, 2i5 public- 
houses and beer-houses. One publican only was proceeded against, 140 persons 
punished for being drunk. This it will be seen compares very favourably with 
towns where no member of the trade is on the Watch Committee. 

Although the police generally are anxious to carry out their duties irrespective 
of the constitution of the Watch ( -ommittee, it is but fair to them to protect them 
from trade influence being used from inside that body. The (vhief Constable 
attends its meetings ; he knows its mind, and to some extent draws his inspiration 
from it. But as a matter of fact he is never influenced by it as to the publicans 
lie shall prosecute. No, his general instructions are simply to apply the law all 
round. So far as 1 know, and I have made very careful inquiries, the Watch 
(■onunitteo are not even told or consulted as to taking proceedings against a land 
lord for breaking tlie licensing laws. The Head Constable is alone responsible. 
It must, however, be admitted that if a publican has a seat on the Watch Com- 
mittee, the Chief's duties are made more difficult and disagreeable. Suppose, for 
instance, that the house of tliis particular member is reix)rted for supplying drink, 
Siiy, during pn)hibited hours. The publican may not say a word to the Chief; he 
may lionestly wisli to have tlie law fairly applied. But the fact of his l)eing on 
tlie Conuuittee, and that lie is able, should he bear a grudge, to make things 
uncomfortable for that officer, is bound to have its influence upon the Head Constable, 
and from liim permeatv the rank and file. I believe that if the police themselves 
were canvassecl on this |)oint they would emphatically declare that it is not con- 
ducive to the public weal, or the interests of the iK)lice themselves, that any one 
interested in tlie li(|uor tmftic should have a seat ujxm a Watch Coimnittee. 

So far JUS tiio Police Committees of the counties are concerned, little need Ik; 
said. There are, I believe, a less pro|K)rtion of members of the trade upon them 
than u|H>n tlie Watch Committees, and the opijortmiities of influencing the higher 
|M)lice administration are reduced to a mininunu. Still here, as in the l)oroughs, 
"eternal vigilance is the price of lil)erty." 

it is perhaps natural enough that Tempenuice advocates should l>e occasionally 
despondent ; but I ventiire to think that the facts here set forth respecting Watch 
Committees alone will show that a va,st siilutary change is taking plac^; in the 
local g(»verninent of this country, and that tliis is bound very shortly to react 
u[)<»n Parliament. 

But hoi)eful as this silent Temi)erance revolution is, it can be still further 
stinnilaled by tlH» concentration of local TenqK'rance forces ujxm |)articular ix>ints. 
For instance, a strong expression of opinion as the licensing session approaches has 
not only a very marked influence upon magistrates, but also u}K)n Watch Com- 
mittees. If local Tempennice people only knew how strong is the desire of lx)tli 
b(Kli(»s to effectually coi)e with extra objectionable houses, and how an expression 
of ])ublic opinion assists them, they would never allow a licensing session to jiass 
without strongly memondising them in favour of closing such houses. Then an 
active watchful Temperance sentiment in any locality hiis a very marked effect 
n\)im the jM)lice. It upholds them, keeps them on the alert, and assures them of 
sympithy in carrying out their difticult duties. Naturally enough they like to 
have public opinion behind them. 
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I also venture to suggest that Temperance reformers may with advantage 
turn their attention to the policeman. He sees so much of the seamy side of life 
that he appreciates kindness, and can under proper treatment be turned into a 
very sensible Temperance crusader. To appoint vigilance societies to do his 
work, or to treat him' as a secret friend of the publican, ruffles him, rouses latent 
antagonism, and does infinitely more harm than good. Now it is undoubtedly a 
very regrettable fact that many young men who have been teetotalers for years 
cease to be so after they have been a year or two in the police force. This is 
easily accounted for. They are more subject to temptation than any other 
section of the people ; the publicans and all jovial souls after closing time wish to 
stand well with them, and their rounds during the long winter nights are cold, 
comfortless, and exhausting. It needs some resolution in a man who is not a 
strict teetotaler to resist a glass of steaming hot whisky at four o'clock in the 
morning of a thick November day or of a piercing frost. 

Now, I am lx)und to say that Temperance people can help the police very 
materially without in any manner interfering with discipline or duty. They can 
do so by adopting the following methods : — 

(1) By assisting to provide them with recreation grounds, gymnasiums, 

pleasant reading-rooms, and other methods of legitimate amusement. 

(2) They should endeavour to get a clause inserted in any new licensing bill 

prohibiting any pensioned policeman keeping a licensed-house. 

(3) They should so educate the public that private citizens will willingly come 

forward to corroborate a policeman's evidence in a licensed victualler's 
prosecution. Magistrates are very reluctant to take the evidence of an 
unsupported policeman where serious results may occur, and a chief- 
constable naturally hesitates to bring forward such a case, especially 
where the defence is keenly carried on and a host of rebutting witnesses 
forthcoming. 

(4) They should use their individual influence with members of the police force 

when off' duty to sign the pledge. 

(5) They should call the attention of the policeman when they see a dnuiken 

man entering a public-house. 

(6) They should advocate such a decent rate of wages for policemen, as will 

entice into the force a most intelligent iKKiy of men. How on earth can 

anyone expect to get a plaistered siiint for 24s. or 25s. per week. When 

a man has a wife and family to keep out of this it is obvious that ]>overty 

can easily open the door to temptation. 

As the Chairman of a Watch Committee myself I may perhaps be pennitte^l 

to ix>int out that a year or two ago we arranged during the most severe weather to 

have hot coftee kept in the police stations for the men on duty from 12 to 6 in the 

morning. It was very greatly appreciated. Now I believe that if something like 

this were done in our municipal lx)roughs it would stive many a poor fellow from 

getting into trouble, and would to some extent further the Temperance cause. 

After all, the police are what the public make them. To a large extent they 
are the mirror of popular vices and virtues. A degraded, besotted, and indolent 
people will have a vicious corrupt police preying upon them ; whereas an upright 
temperate vigilant race will have a body of truthful maintainers of order. Remem- 
\yer that many of them are men of indifferent wlucation, that they are subject to 
great temptations, receive really po<jr pay, have to exercise considerable self con- 
trol, to frequently show great presence of mind, and often have to decide really 
delicate ix)ints at very short notice, and I venture to think you will agree with 
me in saying that the country may well be proud of them. But however good 
they may Ikj, they can l>e improved if you and Temperance reformers throughout 
the country encourage and help them with active sympathy and supi)ort in 
effectually grappling with the evils of the drink traffic. 
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THE OOTHENBURO STSTEH IN SWEDEN. 

Bt Obkar PsranssEN, Gbple, Sweden. 

Karlt in tbJB century apirit distillation was allowed 
in the homes of the people of Sweden, and the delu^ 
of that commodity threatened to drown the country 
juid jR'ople. In the year 1829 the number of ttpirit- 
MtillH that were tasod was 173,124, and the consump- 
ticiti iiinounted to 46 litres per head — a litre beinir 
Heveii-ei|^hthB of a quart. Uhautly figures indeed ' 
The fruits were terrifying, too ; poverty, disti«H8 of 
every kind, coarseness and brutality were in town and 
country. 

Naturally, Much a state of things could not lanyi 
continue to" exist without warm-hearted, patriotic men 
trying to erect (Inuio against the ovei^owing tide of 
MpiritM. At first iteparated forces worked for thin 
purpose, and at length in the year 1837 the Swedish 
sin. o-iKAit I'ln-KitssEN. Tenipemnco Society was organised, the activity of 
which ill the cause of sobriety and morality, thouf;li 
I'tirrieil on acconling to the ideas of that time, camiot \>o over-Talned, One of the 
most active Jinumg the iigitutors or, aa they were called, " l^5ent8," of this socictv 
was I>r. I'ctcr Wicselgren, Hector of Weatcrstad, in SmAland, and afterwards Dean 
of (iothonbnrg. He worked indcfiitigubly, with voice and pen, for total ahstinencc 
fniin iutuJiicants -iJsiKvially fnim ardent spirita. He opened the eyes of thousands 
to take a new view of things, and left a name that will always shine aa one of the 
fiirt'iiiost ill the jNtges of the Swedisli Temperance history. 

The activity of the Temiwrance Society and its agents was crowned with 
Mii(.i:css. Societies were organised, lectures given, and pamphlets circulated, till 
[lulilic opuiion was aniiiscd and called for legislation more and more favourable Ut 
'l\TM|RTiin<;e. The Act of 1 «:(."» had already doomcil the system of domestic 
distilliitioii, and liy the year l«50, there were only 43,947 spirit«tills, while the 
ciinsuinption of ardent spirits liad decreas(.-<l by the same year to 22 litrw) per 
hi'iul. Hut there is no diiulit that the inon- advanced laws of 1855 woib the natural 
result of the opinion calloil into Iwing by the actii-ity of the Swedish Tempernnee 
Society, and smiiller societies eonni'cted with it. 

In October, 1H.")."(, the Diet jMisseil the following important Act. The domestic 
distilling of spirits was finally aUitished and replaced Viy distilling on a larger 
Hciilc, and subject to a higher Kxeisv duty ; the wholesale spirit trade was left 
fnr : the lesser spirit tmde wasdividedinto "off"* licenses and public-house trade ; 
and each rurjil commune wiw left t« decide not only in what maiuier and within 
what limits such a trade was to l)c carrie<l on, but even whether such n trade 
migtit t»ko place at all within their jurisiliction. 

This riwtical change further greatly diminished the consumption of spirits, 
which by the y«ir IH60 Imd decroaseil to less than 10 litres per head. 

Thus tlie consumption bad largi'ly ilecrensed by mcnns of the Temperance 
moi'i'iiieiit and the legislation conncctetl with it, years iwfore the introdiictiun of 
the (iothenliiiig systi'ui in 186") — far more than it has ever deoretised under that 
system. 
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Causes of the Introduction of the Gothenburg System. 

Through the spirit laws of 1855, the communes got a kind of " Local Option " 
passed,* which in the country afeas (outside tlie incorporated towns) was exercised 
in a manner that clearly shows that there the Temperance movement had taken 
deeper root than could have been expected. One country parish after another got 
rid of its spirit shops. Even in the first year after the new legislation the 
coiuitry had gone so far in its work of cleansing that from having a " spirit-still in 
every cottage," it could show only 557 licenses, or 64 "off" licenses and 493 public- 
house licences — and of these no less than 411 were held by right of former 
privileges under Royal warrants. Within ten years after, the number of licenses 
was further reduced to 469, or 126 "off" and 343 public-house licenses, of which 
262 belonged to the privileged persons, whose life rights to sell were not subject to 
the Local Veto. It mav be said that there are about 2,400 rural " commimes " or 
parishes in Sweden, and they even now contain about four-fifths of the total 
population of about five millions, and only 250 licenses now remain among these 
four million residents outside the towns. 

The state of affairs in the towns was totallv different. 

In 1856, the towns only contained 12 percent, of the population, but they then 
possessed no less than 1,912 licenses for the sale of spirits — 742 "off" and 1,170 
public-house licenses — of which no less than 588 were privileged. As the liquor 
traffic was reduced in the country parts, it centred in the towns where the chief 
spirit-consuming clas.ses assembled, and assemble still. Thither all dissipated 
people from the country gathered in conformity with the known proverb : 
"wheresover the carcase is, there the vultures will be gathered together" ; there 
the zeal for Temperance was far less than among the sober country people. 
Certainly even in the towns the number of licenses had decreased by the year 1 858 
to 1,782, and by the year 1860 to 1,6.13 — but the condition of things, particularly 
in the greater cities, was nevertheless most serious, especially when compared with 
tlie coimtry parts. 

In Gothenburg, the state of things, as in other towns, was deplorable. Poverty, 
distress and misery prevailed amongst the working chisses. This induced the 
before-mentioned Dr. Wieselgren to try to get the authorities to limit the traffic 
in spirits, which attempt, however, failed. Then editor S. A. Hedlund made 
proposals in the City Coimcil for the appointment of a conunittee to ascertain the 
causes of the prevalent pauperism. The Council appointed a conunittee, which, in 
April, 1865, presented a report clearly pointing out spirits as a chief cause of 
pauperism, and formulating a new project for the regulation of the public-house 
traffic in the city. The project passed the Council. The Gothenburg Licensing 
Company was formed and got its public-house licenses granted by the Provincial 
Board in June, 1865, and on August 22nd of the same year its regulations were 
sanctioned by Govenunent. 

Such is the origin of tlie so-called Gothenburg System. It was originated to a 
certahi extent to check pauperism, but, like certain physicians, it has used means 
which failed to remove the r(X)t of the evil. It has merelv alleviated the one evil 
temporarily, while in other respects it has prwluce<l most baneful conse<|uences. 

The Purpose of the (Jotiienburc; System. 

Before the introduction of the (Gothenburg System, and according to the laws 
of 1855, the licenses (except those not attached by royal privilege to certnin halls 
and persons) were sol<l by auction to the highest bidders. These licenses, 
" owing to the disreputable character of this traffic, wore mostly in the hands 
of persons who were neither by external nor internal conditions induced to 
take such a view of the duties connected with the traflic, as could furnish the public 
with security for their dtie p^rfonnance " ;t but who were of such a kind as simply 
sought to " feather their nests," regardless of the public welfare. The holders of 



* AccordloK to Sire<li«h law. Tot«a on parish questionii have a pro rata value. This ffives a multiplicity 
of TOtea acfwming to the proi>ertr held, ami thuH Kives a majority of votes to the wealthier minority. In nix 
pariabes a single proiHsrty owner in each has a majority of all votes. It does not, however ai>i>ear to be contended 
that th« ma«MB were less favourable to Temi>erance leidslation than the classes. Even In the towns the votes of 
the wealthier minoritv are considerably more than the votes of the less wealthy majority. 

I a Wieielgren. The Qothenborg Syitem, VlSSi v. ^A 
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" privileged " licenses, too, either " fanned them out ** or often sold them for huge 
amounts to others, who in turn tried to increase the sales beyond measure. 

The theory was in the first place that such extortion should be abolished by 
charging for licenses only the smallest excise duty that the law would permit, but 
letting them to companies organised by persons who would not consider their own 
profit, but the good of the working classes—the profits of the trade (after 
deducting necessary expenses and the interest on the allotted stock) to go to the 
community. 

The public-houses were to be turned into large, light and lofty eating halls for 
the working people ; and there hot and cooked food was to be at hand — at least 
at meal hours.* The profit from food, malt liquors and coffee was to go as part pay- 
ment to the manager, who should see that cleanliness, order and decency 
were kept up, and take care that spirits were not allowed on credit or exchanged 
for pawntickets. For tlie fulfilment of the obligations on both sides, a controller was 
appointed by the Municipality, but paid by the company. The company was 
granted the right of using part of the profits for other purposes beneficial to 
working people — but this regulation was, hi 1868, excluded from the charter- 
documents. In the year 1874 the company also took over the "outdoor " spirit 
licjuors, subject to the right to sell to certain wine-sellers' licenses for the " off" sale 
of so-called finer spirits — to be purchased by them from the company. 

The Gothenburg System was not directed against the use of spirits or intoxi- 
cants ; but to regulate what is called the abuse of the same. No doubt its 
founders acted with (juite good intentions and with laudable integrity, and we 
may acknowledge that, as it was conceived in the begiiming to keep the spirit 
traffic within limits, it was by no means a contemptible measure of reform. 

This, however, would be true only on the assmnption that the system itself 
should be managed by persons who are honourable and imselfish, and that it 
should be prevented in every possible way from distorting and smothering the sense 
of justice in private persons and communities — without which the development of a 
l>otter sbite of things is not i)ossible. But if the good intentions of the 
originators of the system are wholly or j>artly abandoned ; if in working the 
system the uttermost unselfishness and care for the chief consuming classes were 
not observed, it would not only fail to do good, but through causes to be mentioned 
below, it would be actually pernicious in its operation. 

The so-called (Jothenburg System looked very well at first. Other circum- 
stances were also favourable : the successful religious, workmen's and Temperance 
movements, which soon began, especially contributed to diminish the consiuup 
tion of spirits, and so a success wfus attributed to this Gothenburg System which 
the svstem bv itself did not merit. 

But, to begin with, all appeared bright and good, and the system was subse- 
quently intrcKluced into many towns till in the year 1894 eighty-nine 
companies traded in the spirit traflfic on what is called the Gothenburg System, 
but reallv bv svstcms which arc rather caricatures of it. 

V ^ V 

The Effects of the System. 

To descri}>e the eftects of the system throughout the comitry is not very easy. 
It would compel us to (juote many statistics, the value of which would be rather 
slight. We will leave the advocates of the system to adduce their chief arguments, 
and to these add onlv a few remarks. 

These advocates principally plead two facts : — (1) The reduction of spirit 
consiunption ; and (2) the decretise of arrests and convictions for drunkenness 
after the intnKluction of the system. 

Here, however, we must reckon with other circumstances, which are generally 
overlooked by the companies' advociites. As to the reduction of spirit consump 
tion, it ought to be noticed in this connection that the consumption of beer has 
increased in the siime degree, and this hiis also been partly efliected by the system, 
jis we shall further show. Here in Sweden beer is scarcely regarded as an intoxi 



* In loint of fact the <;othenburK Comitany's houses are almost wholly drinksboi>8— the attempt to make food 
a leadioK feature having met with comparatively little success— except at three spectaUy conducted dining balla, 
and the coffee bars connect 3d with several small reading rooms. 
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eating liquor, and there has been np to this time no real control exercised over its 
production and consumption. But had such a control been exercised, it would 
have been shown by the fullest evidence that, although the spirit consumption 
has been reduced during the existence of the system (partly through the increase 
in price of the article, and the greater difficulty in getting it) the consumption of 
intoxicants as a whole has not decreased — for which reason also pauperism (which 
the Gothenburg System was mainly originated to remedy) has not only not been 
counteracted but has instead shown a tendency to increase. Tlius even if the 
system has not failed, it is clear it has not gained its pohit. " Be it so," it is said, 
" but had not the deluge of spirits really been restrained and the system been 
established, would not misery have been still more prevalent ? " Certainly. But 
the evil has not been abated by the Gothenburg System alone, but quite as much, 
if not more, by the perpetually increasing enlightenment of the i)eople, by religious 
and popular movements, which, during the time of the system, though really 
quite independent of it, have arisen and gained ground. Not the least part has 
been done by the Total Abstinence Movement, and especially by the Independent 
Order of Good Templars. These are facts as precise and indisputable as any of 
the statistics of the advocates of the system. 

As to the decrease in the number of arrests and convictions for drunkenness, 
the merit of that for the same reason cannot be attributed only to the Ciothen- 
burg System, for one notable cause for the decrease of arrests is the fact 
that the police have not now, as in the " good old times " just preceding the 
Gothenburg System, any share of tlie fines inflicted for drimkenness ! 

Yet, in the interest of trutli, the fact must not be ignored tliat the system has 
really, especially in Gothenburg, done some good. it has produced reading 
rooms, libraries, and eating-houses where intoxicants are not served. But this 
good is so small in comparison witli the evils accompanying the immense traffic 
that the company has carried on, and the large sums that it has gained, that in 
comparison with it this can be reckoned as a mere nothing. And just the same 
can be said about the small sums that companies in other towns have sacrificed 
for "charitable purposes" or presented to some Temperance Society " in the interest 
of sobriety." They are as the small crumbs that fall from rich men's superabundant 
tables ; and with which the sacrifices made by private individuals for Temperance 
and Temperance Societies, chiefly formed by poor people, are grand in comjjarison. 

If we thus acknowledge on one hand that the system had a commendable pur- 
pose in trying to dwarf pauperism and drunkenness, by ordering and regulating 
the spirit trade as an inevitable evil, we are compelled on the other hand to declare 
in fairness that by it jmiiperism hjis not been dwarfed in any degree worth 
mentioning, and that if the system has realised in any degree its motto, " Sobriety 
and Morality," it has done so only by crediting itself with results which are really to 
l)e ascribed to other causes ; and thus the whole svstem deserves little conunenda- 
tion, and in the promotion of real sobriety it plays only a very insignificant 
part. 

From what follows it will be clear that there are rather strong reasons for 
these qualifying remarks. 

How THE System Works i.n other Towns. 

Before we describe the difterent methods in which difterent com})anies are 
operating, we venture on two prefatory remarks. 

In the first place most of these testimonies to the excellence of the spirit com- 
panies " working for sobriety and morality " are derived from reports of the 
Government Control Office to the Diet (l^arliament) of 1895. 

In the second place, the chief shareholders of the companies are often members of 
the Municipal Councils, in which they take part in electing the auditors, and they 
vote resi>ecting their own discharge from liability, and this in spite of the clear 
statutes of the law that nobcKly who has financial dealings with the municipality 
shall have a seat or vote in its Coimcil. The code of honour of the.se people, their 
unselfish consideration toward imbibers of ardent spirits, can easily be judged fn)m 
the following facts : — 
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/x^ — As to Companies and their Xumf^r of Shareholders. 

In the ** selling " vear, 1892-3, there were m full activity eighty-seven *eom- 
|)anie8, of which twenty -one were joint-stock companies, and sixty-six ordinary 
trading companies. \Vitliin the hitter the numl>er of the shareholders differed 
widely -from two each in eight compinies, to twenty and more each in nine com- 
panies. Among the foiii-teen companies consisting only of three shareholders each 
was the comimny in (iefle, a town of 25,000 inhabitants. As one-third of the 
trading companies had two or three shareholders each, the other third four to 
eight each and the last third at least ten shareholders, it is quite clear that the 
zeal for decreasing dnmkenness by means of regulating the spirit traffic, was not 
high among ** honouraV)le and unselfish " persons. 

J?id — 7%€ Mission /o7' the Companies, 

Among the regulations of the various companies there are various methods of 
describing their project. In several they simply declare the object to be the 
"biking over of the spirit traffic," but some add the phrase : " for promoting 
sobriety and morality." Others, and these are the largest members, especially 
emphasise the economic rather than the moral raison d'etre. Some candidly point 
to the conmiercial value of the company to obtain for the municipality the profits 
on the traffic. Rather significant are the statutes of the spirit company in Ystad, 
in which it is said that the task of the company is " to set apart the largest part 
of the proceeds for helping, the town to pay the interest upon and pay oft' a loan 
raised for taking shares in the railway joint stock company of Ystad — Elsdf." 
There will scarcely be any doubt that such companies are aiming at something 
different from what the originators of the Gothenburg S}^tem had thought of. 

The regulations of some companies show that they are formed to secure to the 
numicipality more than its share of the profits — to the reduction of the share to 
which the other two receiving bodies are entitled — the Provincial Council 
and the Agricultural Society. For instance, the statutes of the company in 
Mariestad indicate that the company should have the right to buy the licenses at 
auction, in which case all the proceeds should be transferred to the town. And 
the comj)any in Sddertelje takes upon itself to hire from the town, premises that 
are fitted up for this purpose. (See more about this below, \mder heading 5, on 
" Hiring and Lettuig Transactions.") Several companies reserve the right to 
decide themselves as to the disposal of the proceeds of the w^ine trade, and one 
company claims the right to dispose as it pleases of the proceeds of its ovm spirit 
refining. All this is rather significant, is it not 1 

Srd — The Directors of the Spirit Companies. 

Naturally companies formed by only very few shareholders have no special 
directors^-the shareholders themselves being their own directors. 

For other companies the directors are generally from three to five in number, and 
these have their salaries paid in ready money by their respective companies. 
Let it be remembered that the keynote professed to be struck at the origination of 
the (Gothenburg comjmny system was the conducting of the traffic by managers 
having a fixed salary and no inducements to push the sale of spirits. Yet there 
are companies who pay their directors by commission on spirit sales. Thus the 
companies in Kalmar, Oskarshamn, and Karlshanm pay their respective directors 
from 6 to 10 per cent, of the net proceeds. In Ronneby, the chairman of the 
dircctoi-s has 800 kroner and 2 per cent, of the net proceeds ; in Str6mstad the 
chairman gets 500 kroner and 5 per cent, of the net profits ; in Skara the manager 
is imd 2,000 kroner and 10 per cent, on all net profits exceeding 20,000 kroner ; 
in Ostersund the manager gets free residence, 500 kroner, and 5 per cent, of the 
net profits ; in Marstrand the manager of the traffic gets so much for every litre 
of spirits sold ; and in Vestervik the administrator, as he is called, receives 1,000 

^ The municipalitlefl permitting Rpirit traffic are not compelled to adopt the Gothenburg BTttem, bat can 
Htill sell the licenses to the lilKhest individual bidders. In Sweden there are 2,4W communeB, of which 2J66 are 
country parishes, and 102 are towns and boroughs. And of thrae. In the sellinff year 1882'03, only 87. and in the 
year 1893-4, only 89 worked by the Gothenburg System, these latter being towns or borooghi. 
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kroner a year, and J per cent, of the prime cost of wares sold.* Can it be supposed 
that the hearts of these men are set upon diminishing the sales uj)on which they 
have a commission ? 

4th. — Capitiii^ Stock, etc. 

Most of the companies' capital stock is proeure<l by raising a guarantee fund, 
or by discounting notes and bills of exchange. Several companies declare that 
they don't want any capital stock, because they buy their gcKKls on credit, and 
sell for ready cash. In some wmipanies the shareholders get as nnich as 8 per 
cent, interest. In five cases the numicipality lends the money to the spirit 
company at 5 or 6 per cent, hiterest. 

Parliamentary debates and public returns show that in not a few cases the 
chairman and directors have, in their private capacities, arranged to jwy for the 
liquor by personal cheques and claimed a discount, which they have pocketed, an<l 
then charged the company funds with the full price. Thoy have even charged 
" interest " too on the money thev thus advanced, as is disclosed by the auditors 
of the accounts of the company at Sollefte&. 

A few of the companies have retained part of the profits to form reserve funds 
— certainly in a manner quite adverse to the principle of the system — and use 
such funds as capital stock. 

« 

5th. — Hiring ami Letting Tvanmctions.i 

Some few companies own their licensed premises, but most rent them, in the 
selling year 1892-93, 47 companies (more than half of all) rented their premises — 
especially the so-called town hotels, from the Mimicipjilities. Some companies 
rent premises from some of their shareholders- -one company has rented all its 
premises from one shareholder. What such transactions mean can be easily 
understood. 

In SOdertelge the company rents premises from the Coqwration for 10,000kr.; 
the company in its turn rents out the same premises (a shop for " ott'" side 
excepted) for 5,000kr., and thus itself pays to the Corporation 5,000kr. for only 
one shop for **off " sale. 

Through similar transactions the company in NorrkOping pays 9,000kr. for an 
" off " licensed shop; the company in Soderkoping the same amount for two or 
three taverns ; the company in Vexio 4,000kr. for a shop with its adjoining tavern, 
and so on ; and " last V)ut not least " the company in Skara incurs, according to 
its Italance sheet, by its rent tmnsactions, a loss of 4,100kr. The company in 
Vimmerby rents the town hotel from the town for 5,000kr. a year, but itself sub- 
lets the same (a shop for "oft*" sale excepted) for absolutely nothing to an hotel- 
keeper, who is, however, reijuired to buy from the company all the ^^pirits he sells 
at the hotel. 

It is quite clear that the real owners in these cases are securing an unjust 
profit. That private persons should do so is bad enough, but that Municipil 
Authorities should conspire to do the same is worse. . 

Oth.—Trttm/erence of the ''Off" Snh (Out-dofri') Timh. 

The companies themselves generally conduct one or more of their **oft"' 
licenses. Several of their managers of " ott* " licensed houses have, besides their 
salaries, an interest of J to 4 jwr cent, on the turnover. In Ystad the managers 
get a percentage on every litre of spirits sold ; and in ArlM)ga and Koping they 
are allowed to carry on the sale of wines and malt litpiors for their own jx'rsonal 
profit. The compimies, however, farm out a good many of their **()!!'■' licenses to* 
private persons. This is especially the case with the so-calle<l bitters and finer 
spirituous liquors. Even here very strange things hiippen. in some cases the 
wine seller has the right luider the terms of transfer to sell whatever spirit he 



' A kroner or crown is eiiuivalent to In. 1^. In RnKlish money. 

t It maU be noted th^t the Muninipallty nets only three-<iuarterfl of the iiunilu^ proflta. the other fourth KolnK 
to the Africultaral Society and the Provincial Cuuncil. The Munici|ialitv can. hy rentinx buildisKii at 
•xorbitant rates to a oonsuminR spirit oompanv. draw from it larxe Hum<( which are charitetl to the cum|>anv'H 
working ezpensee. and thus reduce the "surplus" profit of which the two provincial bodies have a share, while the 
local Corporation (Iqr reason of drawinK excessive rents) really secure a larger amount from the Li«|Uor Traffic 
tT«n tboof h the apparent profits anr smaller. 
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likes outside a certain district. lu Ulricehamn absurdity culminated in the com- 
pany agreeing to buy all goods wanted for its public-houses from a wine merelmut 
to whom it transferred all its ** off " licenses for a given payment. 

A rather })ci;uliar transaction may here ba mentioned as throwing a light ut)on 
the morals of the systeiii The company in Alings&s requested the provincial 
municipal l)oard to allow it to transfer its "off" licenses to a certain firm called 
"Nils Sandberg," but the provincial board refused its consent. - On a further 
recpiest, however, the company was allowed to transfer to the afore-mentioned 
Nils S.iiHll)erg the "off" sale of the finer spirits and wines, and the company itself 
was still re luiro 1 to minage the "off" sale of spirits. But the company thereupon 
appointed .1. ('. Sandberg, who was proprietor of the "Nils Sandberg" firm, to 
manage their rv.»tiil spirit trade I And so, in spite of the provincial board, the 
whole trade was put by the company into thje hands of one person. 

Ith-Tramferrintj of Puhlic-llou^ Licenses. 

The c >:npauies have the right, with the consent of the provincial Ixiard, to sell 
to private in lividuals one or more of their public-house licenses for tlie term (not 
over throe years) for wiiich the company has secured the licenses. Yet it should be 
remembered that the main purpose of the Gothenburg System was — as proposed by 
them — to concentrate the traffic in these " beneficent " companies, so that they may 
themselves carefully carry it on luider close supervision by appointing managers 
having no interest in the spirit sales. * Yet the companies in Norrtelge, Enkupiug, 
Ljungby, Esl5f, Kongelf, and Liuid have made over every license to private spec- 
ulators I Other companies have thus transferred only the restaurant licenses, 
although sometimes one or more public-house license has been allowed to go with 
them — as in Upsala, Falkoping, and Soderhamn. Some public-house licenses are 
retained by companies who nevertheless recpiire the manager they appoint to 
provide the premises and assisUints at his own cost, and reimburse himself 
not only by the salary jmid by that company, but- by a commission on the sale of 
ardent spirits, etc. So much for the disinterestedness which is professedly the 
basis of the whole svstem. 

Not less than 45 companies have farmed out licenses, and, of these, 34 
companies have not retained a single public-house license under their own 
management ! 

The Companies in Kristianstad, Helsingborg, and Landskrona have sold all 
their " off" as well as " indoor " licenses, and are only monopolist brokers in selling 
the liquors to the 'managers. In the towns of Ljimgby and Marstrand the com- 
pany does not even deal in the licjuor. In the former place the manager procures 
it himself, and in Marstrand the company delegate the duty to a " buyer," who 
gets a commission on every litre supplied. 

8th. — Prime Cost and Sale Price, Net Proceeds, etc. 

Some attention also might be paid to the trade prices of the companies. The 
prime cost of spirit (in the selling-year 1892-93) changed from 72 to 120 oref |)er 
litre and the sale-price from 105 to 155 ore. In Hemdsand — to quote, a couple of 
examples — " BrSuvin " (Swedish brandy) was jmid for in the mentioned year at 
the rate of 85 ore a litre or 10*5 ore more than the prime cost of it in the neigh- 
bouring town of Sundsvall. And in the Skanish tx)wn of Engelholm the company 
paid for its li(|uors 5 to 9 ore more per litre than comjmnies jmid in any other of 
the towns of Skanc. These circumstances have been discussed in Parliament as 
pointing to corrupt action on the part of directors in paying more than market 
price — for some personal advantage of their own. 

There is (juite too much " business-aptitude " shown in selling under the 
company system — as otherwise. For instiuice, the comjmny in Gefie pays 84 ore 
i)er litre for wine and sells it for 179 ore. Some comimnies sell spirits cheaper at 
Christmas time, to stinuilate greater consumption ! 



* In general the comiMinies profit by nellinR or "farming out" noroe of their public-house licenBes to 

of hotels, restaurants, and cafes, which are thus not manaKed by the comiwnjr, but belong to prlrat penoiu. 

100 ore is 1 kroner or crown— equivalent to la. Ud. English. 
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Taking all the companies in the selling year 1892-93, the following figiires are 
stated : — 

Price of Goods ... ... ... 16,652,576 kroner 

Expenses ... ... ... ... 3,150,687 „ 

Net Profit 7,095,898 „ 

In that year 19,136,181 litres of spirits wore sold, with an estimated exjxjnse 
to management of 16*5 ore litre and an estimated profit of 34*2 ore }xt litre. 
And in the selling year 1893-94 the same account shows : - 

For (ioods ... ... ... ... 16,682,417 kroner 

„ Expenses ... ... ... 3,223,061 „ 

„ Net Pmfit 7,539,151 

And in this year 19,589,569 litres of spirits were sold, at the estimated ex{)ense 
of 16*5 ore, and estimated net profit of 35*9 ore per litre. 

Taking the companies all together, the average expenses, roughly sjHJaking, 
amount to 37,000 kr., and the average profit, roughly sjxjaking, to 81,500 kr. 

The efforts to sustain or increase the profit are regularly followed hy addresses 
of thanks from the partakers in the profit, especially from the Municipal authori- 
ties — who get two-thirds of the profits paid them. Thus the auditors of the 
company in Gefie made it a suhject for praiseworthy conmient that the company 
cleared in one year more than 100,000 kroner — or 20,000 kroner more than the 
previous year. And from a hushiess point of view it is undoubtedly praiseworthy 
to increase the proht without increasing in a corresjxwiding degree the amounts of 
prime cost and expenses. But from the view of morality / Oh ! that view is now- 
ardays completely forgotten under the company or Gothenburg System that htis 
\ieen so highly commended. What does it matter wbence the money comes ? 
What does it matter in what way it is squeezed out, provided a larger sum of 
money comes into the cash-boxes of the uumicipalities witliout being taxed prrj 
rata ? No, the spirit-consuming class may get fuddled, its purse may be drained, 
so long as the wealthier minority profit by the procc»eds that come from it ! And 
so, " Long live tlie Gothenburg System I" 

Attempts at Reform. 

The Diet, as early as 1873, drew the attention of the (Joveniment to the fact 
that the law had not contemplated that the companies sliould make the traffic profit- 
able to shareholders, or that a larger income should be i)rocured for the towns ; 
but that the original purpose was to make it possible for the towns to regulate the 
spirit-trade in the interests of morality. But as no effective remedy could at that 
time l)e proposed with any chance of success, it was allowed to be carried on in the 
old way. 

And the companies went on in the same way, and even worse ; as was subse- 
quently shown in the Diet, where cases were cited of the traffic being entnisted 
to bogus companies, consisting in one wise only of a master and the servant, whom 
he paid to let his name be used to complete the " c<mn)any " ; so-called companies 
without proper directors, auditors, or shareholders, or meetings, and, in other cases, 
crooked compacts with shareholders and nnmici{)alities in renting buildings on 
corrupt conditions, etc. ; and, finally, the action of l)orough compmies sending out 
agents to canvas for custom outside their lawful districts —even into districts which 
had, by vote, prohibited the trafhc. Thus, the system became increasingly 
demoralising, until, in the Diet of 1894, Lonl Iknide, and other members, 
proposed various enactments to check these evils, and citing many of the ** impro- 
prieties " which we have mentioned al)ove. Parliament (the " Diet ") called for a 
statement from the Government on the matter, and, in doing so, said : — 

" In the first instance it seonis neces.H<iry to the Diet that, from the at^itutos with 
regard to the sale of spirits, it may clojirly enough ApiKi^u* that the objwt t>f tho,s(^ 
com|)anic8 is not to provide profit for the slian^holderH, nor to pnK'un* larger income for 
the towns, but only to make it possible for the towns to n>gulate tlie spirit tnitfic in tln» 
interests of morality, and that m con.scKpience of that the procee<ling of the comiwinieM 
in receiving commis.sion on spirituoiiH ii(piors by means of agents in other places whert^ 
thoy hold no license, may be for the future prohibited " 
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In additiou, a declaration was recj nested as to the wisdom of tnmsforming all 
such coni]Kinies into joint .st<K*k companies, through which measure it was hoped 
U) ^et a ^eatcr resemblance l>etween the statutes of the different oonipaniea, to 
secure closer coiitn>l, and {jarticularly to create in the municipal authorities a 
^eater interest in the moral welfare of the people — such an interest as would tend 
to lessen the evils of the traffic. This was expected to be produced by compelUng 
the increttse of the iniml>er of the shareholders and the appointment of regular 
directors, auditors, and meetings of the sliareholders. 

In rt^sjKinse to the demands of the " Diet," the Government delivered a 
niess;i<re to the '^ Diet " of 1895 with proposals that the shareholders of a compauv 
sli<ill l>e at Iciist 12 in number : that they shall have no higher interest than 5 per 
<;ent.; that sale through canvassers l>e forbidden ; that rent transactions with inter- 
ested |uirties l>e prohibited, and the payment of salaries by proportion of the profit 
on siiles l>e disc<;ntinue<^l, etc., etc. In the main these statutes (none of which would 
ever have l»een needed ha<i the traffic been carried on in harmony with the professed 
piiqKwes of the originators of the Gothenburg System) were passed by Parliament. 

It is yet too early to judge what these regulations can really effect. But still 
greater efforts must l>e made for curbing the companies — whose protectors are the 
interested Municipal bodies who (as well as private citizens who have been 
financially interested) have Ixjcome demoralised by this company system. 

Conclusion's Arrived at. 

(1) The Spirit Traffic Act of 1855 was a great step in the right direction, as 
the consumption of spirits by that Act was incredibly reduced, especially in the 
country districts where the traffic was generally vetoed, 

(2) The (iothenburg System, which aimed at regulating the spirit traffic in 
the towns with the design of diminishing dnmkenness and pauperism, is a sort of 
supplement to the Act of 1 855, and did good as far as administered in accordance 
with its original intention — supposing the spirit traffic to be an inevitable evil. 

(3) The (iothenburg System only exists in most of the towns, and where it exists 
its c()m])unies only manage the meaner taverns and public-houses, and sell the 
licenses for the larger premises to keepers of hotels and drinking saloons. 

(4) The same system has l)een almost everywhere so distorted and deforme<l 
as to tend directly or indirectly to an increased consumption of other intoxicants ; 
and hiis developed a money-greed on the part of shareholders and municipalities 
which has proved more widely demoralising in its effects than did the covetousncss 
of the formerly disdained private publicans. 

(5) At last a reform of the system has been attempted, the good intention of 
which must not be denied, but it can with reason be predicted that it cannot possibly 
eradicate the deep-r<K)ted greed of the shareholders and of the municipalities. 

To throw light upon this last assertion it might be enough to mention some 
cases that we verv often meet with. 

When, in a municiptility blessed with companies, proposals for restricthig the 
s[)irit tniffic have been raised, considerations of finance have almost invariably 
prevailed iigainst those of morality and sobriety, especially so in boards of 
communes, in which meml>ers of the (<*ompany have seats and votes. 

In towns and In^roughs not under the system, but in which the municipality 
lijis become almost bankrupt by ambitious schemes, proposals immediately have 
been made to introduce the company-system of spirit-traffic for the sole purpose of 
municipal money-raising. Such pr()i)osals have not emanated from " the people,' 
but generally from wealthy and pnmiinent so-called " pillars " of the community. 
In tliat ause the profit of the spirit-traffic comes into the municipal treasury, and 
wealthy people can n()t only become shareholders for " promoting morality and 
sobriety," but secure a rather considerable decrease in the municipal taxes on their 
projK'rties.* ^ 

'Here may be menUoned a case, not very seldom found, where the oommune has continued or rererted to tbt 
old tiyHtem of sellinR each spirit license by auction. In such cases, where a commune has allowed aplrit trafltc, 
bids are made by conipetinrs for the licenses— private persons or companies— to the board of ihecommnne. 
One comi»«titor offers to )>ay (in advance) the sale tax on a basis of 4 000 litrtrs, another on a seliint bads of 3,000 
litres, a year. If the latter is a i»ersnn with authority his offer is taken, and the other compeutor Is plainly 
declared to be unfit (however well (lualifled lie may be) and althouKh the Municipal Board Tery well knows Uiat 
4.000 litre and more will be sold bv their favourite. In such a nutnner several of the manicipallUM hare faroured 
private i>ersonB or comiianies at tne expense of the public. 
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^Vllcn the advocfttes of Tomporanco bring tho In^st arjijuineiits against the 
trutlic thev are always met with the mmninious outcrv of nuniiciiMil authorities 
and rthareholders : — ** But .where are we going to get our necessary expenses from 
if we follow vour ideas '? " Nav, the svst^rm luis worked such demonilisjition that 
iu many cases most respecta])le persons (and such as are in a certain sense friends 
to TemjKjrance) have Iwen so l)ewildere<l ))y the magic of tiiose profits as to think 
them necessary, and can only shrug their shoulders pitifully at the misery and 
wretchedness that are closelv connected with them. 

Thus, through the pomix)us motto— so ix)nnK)Us, indeed, that jwople aiv 
thereby daxzled- the motto of "sobriety and morality " a lot of i)eople have been 
fio hypnotized as to think that such a dealing with spirituous liquors really 
promotes sobriety and morality, and have thus become spiteful enemies of the 
real Temperance Cause I 
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MUKIOIFAUSATION OF THZ LIQUOR TBAFIIO. 

Itv TiiK Kbv. .Iaxbh Huktbr, B.D., Lauribbtok, Falkirk. 

1'he iiiuntci{Mlisattou of the liquor traffic pn-xcDU 
itaolf ill two foruiH. In the one tlic Locnl Aiithority 
wuiitd taki; over the traffic, coudiict it, fuid put the 
jmititN into the public treaaurj: ; in the other, a 
coiii]Htiiy, board, or syiidicftte, empowered by Act uf 
I'Hrhttmeiit, would conduct tlio butiiiioss, uhI make 
over the profito to the National Eichoquer, the 
Muuicipal Treasury, or to objects of public utility. 
The {iriuc-iplc is the siuuo in both— Jiroct public 
junction mid uianageuieiit, and the appropriatiou of 
the profits by the comniiuiity. 

la inunicipalixation a hindrance to Prohibition I it 
itt sometimes alleged that muuicipalisation and pro- 
hibition are not rivalu, but friends, inasmuch as they 
co-exist ill Scandinavia, the one bemg almost universal 
ill the rural districts and the other prevailing in the 
itEV. JAMES aLMER. jy^.,^^ u ^.^^^^ j^ ^ logical to argue that the total 

itbstineiiee society and the public-house are not rivals 
but friends, liecatise they are to be found side by aide in the same village. 

On other grounds it is allegc<l that the public management of the tmffic is a 
Htvp towards Prohibition, tliat it would curtail the business, by shtHtening the 
hours, refusing drink to minors, and other restrictive arrangements by which the 
consumption w[>uld be diminished, and some of the worst evils prevented. This 
favoiimiilc view is I)cing pressed on the attention of th6 Scottish people at the 
present time in a scheme entitle<l " The Three-fold Option," in which it ia pro- 
]H)scd tliat an Act should Ik; passed to cnipiwer comuuinities to adopt, by direct 
vote of the electors — (1) Limitation or restriction of the number of licenses ; (2) 
Prohibition ; {^) LoL'nl nmiiageinent or mnnicipatisation, either by the direct 
action of the Local Authority or by an authorised company. It is not within the 
province of this [uiixir to dwell on the defects of this scheme, such as the partial 
extent of its prohibition and limitation, and the recognition of the principle of high 
license by setting up licenses to auction. The main point is that Prohibitionists 
are urged to support this scheme on the ground that it would give them an 
(ip])ort unity of recording their vatca at the poll in favour of local Prohibitiou. 
It is assumed that they may join hand in liand with the supporters of Municipali- 
st>ti<ni iu submitting these three options to the electors as legitimate methods of 
dealing with the tnttlie. In all this it is implied that there is no difference in 
[Miint of principle lietwceii .Municipalisation and Prohibition to prevent such an 
ullianct.'. Some are so sick at heart with hu])e deferred that they arc ready tuask 
the i]ueBtiiin " Is this public niauagemcnt not a step to local vetol May it not 
lend up to it ! Miiy we not reach the goal sooner by adopting it ? In any case, 
shiiukl the people not have the opportunity of choosing between these three 
methods ? ■■ 

This is the i|uestiiin we have now to answer. A principle is laid down bv tlie 
Kight Hon. John Morley, M.I'., which may throw light on it. "A small and templirarj- 
i]ii|irx)vemeiit may niilly i>c the worst enemy of a great and permanent improvement, 
unless the first is made on the thies, and hi the direction of (ho second. And so 
it mav, if it lie successfully jialmed of!' upon a society as actually being the 
st'(.-<)iiil. Iu sticli a case as this, and our legislation presents instaueeB of the 
kind, the small reform, if it be not made with references to some large progressive 
princijilc, and with a view to further extension of its scope, makes it all the more 
difficult to rctiini to the right line and direction when improvement is again 

ilemiindeO In a tliffereiit way the second possible evil of a small 

reform is represented as settling the tjuestion. The inischief here is not that it 
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takes us out of the progressive course, as in the case we have just been consider- 
ing, but that it sets men's minds in a posture of contentment, which is not 
justified by the amount of what has been done, and which makes it all the harder 
to arouse them to new etFort when the inevitable time arrives." 

This statement was not written with reference to the question we are dealing 
with ; but it is applicable to it. It suggests the question — " Is municipalisation 
or public management in the direction of Prohibition ? Is it meant by its 
promoters to be a temporarv arrangement which is to be abandoned as soon as 
the people can be persuaded to veto the traffic ? There is no lack of evidence on 
this point. 

The proposal bears on the face of it that it is a method of continuing the 
traffic. It has never been defended either in Norway or Sweden on the 
ground that it was designed to work towards its extinction. The Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners say: — " The aim was not even ultimately a prohibitive 
one, but an attempt at a better control of the sale of spirits." In the recent 
attempt to introduce the system into Mass., U.S.A., the leader of the movement 
avowed his desire to get "it adopted as a substitute for prohibition by several 
cities which had voted Prohibition for a succession of years. No one can doubt 
that the Bishop of Chester's aim is to make the public-house a permanent institu- 
tion. Three years ago the promoters of the scheme were loudly proclaiming that 
no community which had tried the plan had ever given it up, which in fact is not 
the case. They are constantly telling us that Prohibition has l)een a failure, 
that its total abandonment in America and elsewhere is only a question of time, 
and that we shall never get it on British soil. And in the three-fold option scheme, 
while they use the word Prohihiticni, they regard the retention of various kinds of 
licenses as an essential part of their plan, on the ground that they " must safeguard 
the public convenience." 

Let Temperance men, who are disposed to accept municipalisation as an instal- 
ment of greater things to come, take careful note that the aim of the prime 
movers for this measure is to retain the public-house. In Scandinavia some 
were misled for a time. ** In the begiiming," siiys the Rev. Carl Elzholtz " (and 
])efore the people were really acquainted with the effects of this system), it was 
not an uncommon occurrence that earnest Temperance people l)ought shares in 
the dispensaries, and in some places they even had Temperance men t^) manage 
the business. So it was to begin with, hut at the present time, when the fruits 
of this system have become well known in Norway, the Tcmpeniuce [Hjople no 
longer regard these Govennnent disjx»nsiiries as allies in the great combat with the 
drink evil, but rather as one of the most formidable obstiicles in their way to 
success!" 

But apart from the aims of the promoters, municii)alisation would ally itself 
with the great forces which maintain the traffic, and thus prove a serious 
hindrance to Prohibition. 

The most formidable of these forces is the nature of the alcoholic li([Uor, its 
power to create an appetite which nothing but alcohol can sivtisfy. This (juality is 
one which no system can control, and the highest excellence of charactiT in the seller 
cannot remove. In public no less than in private hands the drink will go on in 
its career of enslaving the drinker by slow degrees till he is bound as in chains of 
iron. When the slain are laid in the grave, others will come forward to take their 
place. All the greater will be the danger when it is proclaimed that the licjuor 
is free of all adulteration, healthful and pure. 

Custom is another ally. The model public-house of the MiuiiciiMility is to be 
one which will take the place of the working man s club, where friend may meet 
with friend, and family with family, in a pure moral atmosphere, and in such a 
refining environment that modemtion in drinking will be easy and safe ! it is not 
difficult to see what an impetus would thus be given to social drinking customs 
which, in recent years, have shewn a tendency to give way. Men and women in 
these philanthropic public-houses will help each other onwanl in the road that 
leads to drunkenness and the grave. 
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The system would also find a powerful support in the buttress of personal inter- 
ests and the golden chain of public revenue. There would still be a host of men 
interested in the continuance of the trade. The distillers and brewers with their 
employees, the directors, managers, and salesmen, and a multitude of officials, such 
as auditors, treasurers, and secretaries, would after a few years begin to claim a 
vested interest. Then there would be the binding power of the vast public revenue. 
Who can doubt that in all lands one of the greatest hindrances to the abolition of 
the traffic has been the fact that the public treasury is more or less replenished by 
it? The State monopoly of liquor and opium in India is a case in point 
It is alleged that this money power will be broken by taking the trade 
out of private hands. Instead of that it would be vastly increased. On this 
point we appeal to the testimony of one who is a strong advocate of the system, 
Mr. John (j. Brooks, the prime mover in Massachusetts. "The masterstroke," 
he Siiys, "lies in depriving the individual of profit; but the temptation to 
have much liquor sold is not, therefore, removed. We have only substituted ffrvup 
selfishness for an individual one. It is still for the direct advantage of the tax- 
payers to have the proceeds from liquor sales as large as possible in order that 
taxes may be lower. I heard a rich Swede discourse, at a Sumptuous dinner over 
his l)ottIe of champagne, upon these 'proofs of success.' *We raise our taxes 
without any difficulty,' he said. It needed no illustration to shew what a subtle 
and all-pervading force of temptation is here brought to bear upon the average 
citizen. That the danger is real, not in theory alone, btit in fact, no one will deny 
who has studied the situation. Is the selfish advantage of a collective body less 
dangerous than that of the single individuals who compose that body ? " 

Here is a case in point from the report of the American Ck>mmissioner, Dr. 
Gould : — 

" On the whole tliey (the companies) have been conducted with int^rity, though 
individual instances may be adduced of an opposite character. One of these, for instance, 
relates to the history of a company on the SogneQord in Norway, which was always 
accustomed to close its l>ar-nK)ms and retail shops when the fishermen came homo after 
succcs-sful catches. It so hapj^enai that a physician desired an appropriation for an 
hospital in which he was particularly interested. He laid the matter before the com- 
mittee of management, but learned from them that their resources were not sufficient to 
carry out the object he had at heart. Accordingly, the proposition was made to the 
committee that the custom of closing the saloons and shops at the time just mentioned 
should bo abrogated for a year or two. The suggestion was carried into practice, and the 
result was that the extra revenue derived from the sale of liquor during these periods 
brought sufficient to enable the committee to award a liberal sum to the object of public 
utility in which the philanthropic doctor was interested. It would be unfair, however, to 
cite this jvs more than a very rare instance." 

liare though such instances may be, the one cited is enough to show that 
luidenieath this system there lurks a sunken reef, on which some communities 
may make shipwreck. 

M unicipalisation would be strengthened by the philanthropic character which is 
claimed for its promoters. It professes to put the business in the hands of the 
best men in the communitv. It remains to be seen whether the l^est men would 
accept such responsibility. But when we see how good men put into the hands of 
their own sons the intoxicating glass wliich brings them to ruin, we need not be 
surprised if some of them were prepared to dispense it to others. At present one 
of the jittnictions of the public-house is its brilliant lights and gilded bars ; but in 
the reformed public-house there would be a moral gilding, a philanthropic veneer, 
enough to attract the youth of the commiuiity, and hide from them the pitfalls 
which lie beneath. Along with this there would be the educative power of law, the 
sanction of the State and the vote of the i)cople, which would give a status and 
an influence far ))cy()nd the attractions of the drink shop. 

For another reason we must reganl municijMilisation as a hindrance to 
Prohibition. It would militate against the forces which make for Prohibition. 

Foremost among these is the {)ower of conscience. During the greater part of 
this centurv' there has been a (luickening of the conscience of the nation r^arding 
the drink evil. Intemperance is tmiversally regarded as our great national sin. 
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There has been awakened by the Spirit of God a deep conviction of tho cnorniit v 
of that sin, and of the evil of tampering with the temptation which UmkIn to it. 
The total abstinence movement, the repeated eftbrts t^) obtain Konio h'^riMlativc 
reform, the people's demand for power to veto the wliole tniHic, are all the outcome 
of this quickening of the national couscience. It is on the (iee|HMun^ and NtnMi^tli 
ening of this great moral force that we miwt rely for the triiiiupli of our 
cause ; for in and imder it the Spirit of (ilod iH moving the hearti4 of iikmi. 1h 
there no danger of arresting this Heaven-ljom moveincut ? In tlu»n» no rink 
of setting up such a barrier that we might, as a nation, deserve the rebuke givcMi 
to the Jews : " Yedoalwavs resist the Holv (ihost ; aw vour fathers did, h<i do ve I " 
How would this quickened conscience be affected hy the j)ublic management of the 
drink traffic? In reply to this (}uesti<in, we can adduce the uniin|M>achabl(* 
testimony of Mr. H. E. Bemer, a meml)er of the Norwej^ian L«»giHliit.urc, and 
a strenuous upholder of the system, who tells us that in recent yciirs, " /i mfnin 
moral njxithy " had jKjrvaded the people of Norway. What is this but the nv\w\\\)i 
of the conscience, the blunting of the moral sense, tlie sf^attering of the moral 
resources of the community ? This apathy which sprang uj) under i\\v system, 
showed itself in various wavs: — 

(1) In hostility to the Temperance movement. " Nor are signs awaitin>;,"HayM 
Mr. Bemer, "that the Tem|)erance cause is not in as hij^h favour now mm formerly. 
More attacks on its supposed exaggerations are se<;n in th<; jiress tlmn rIefeiieeH of 
its sound and l^neficial {)rinciples. The gf>s|K.'l of pleasure is preacherl in the 
most modem literature, and is paid homage to in leading crircleM, within which, mh 
a consequence, Tempenuice, economy, and frugality as habitri have lonjr winee U-en 
regarded as things of the ]iast. " 

(2) This apathy showed itself in an alarminir increa^a* in the eoriHumption 
of intoxicants, and a crjrresjKniding increase of dnuikemieHM, whif:h ** cannot U* 
explained by passing outwanl circumstana.'s/' " The lan^ruatre of rigure^,' miVM 
Mr. Bemer, " is incontrovertible, and it hjK.'aks to a st^^i'ly and nmrk^,"! inerira-u- of 
dmnkenness during these la-st years." He further declare^ that "our hvi^Jatiofi 
has opened sluices for the irreat H^xxi of dnmkeiuiejv;.' 

(3) Another symptom was contempt for the law. "The *:xUUi\y[ ht'*>•^ a;/airi<t 
dnmkenness can lie trr/Iden tinder f'/#t without the public authoriti'-i rainln^r '« 
finger." 

This moral apathy i* the ver\- result which wa-, t># U: *x\ti'*:U'i\ frotti l\tt- itHinr*' 
of the case. The influence of the tratfic i-. the --ain*- on th*- rointimtii^y a* it »-. on 
the individual. Mvn s^i into thi-s b'l-ine-.- n'-jr-rtable arjd nr^^^^f^jfl. *ith a /'^'/J 
name and influenci-. and with l>.--t intf-niioij- to '-/^nduct jt in a j^rrf<-'.'t. *;!*•. Th^- 
result M that they either k-av*; the Jf'i-.:rj-r*.-. r/*- .a iv: th'-v tifid jr nhi^fiuU- f/, 
cany out their jrx^l int»:nty.:i-, -^r tr.-y *:o:i,r .!A*r ♦b*- -f^.i of fti*- *rn/U. U** .r 
mr»ral t^^^e L- low^r^L ar^ i \t.''iT ;:.:? ,••:.'>■ i',T -j^'^r, .- !'/-•. •*.-:? .r.v r* -^ ?>»«'-* 'm 

place of \k\3k \<kr:U\ • 1-:^ '.Trr^. \\ • -i:. r . /". r>: ' ,\U' Z k ,**■ ». XU ^t '/,U.U, . f . . • . 7 O *^tX* 

such a ba^in-r-w i:. t* ^ : > r :; . r • ra. >:. •.• * ' *:> :iv:;-- . ':-.--*.;. r- - ; ^/?. *.',;' f ' ,r h ' r ^j < « r , ; ' r , 
deuj^>nftli^e» \\*r ^V.kT t:.-i *':.-: "• .;.vt. v> v;..- :,* r- ..• ' '.'rfj. .•-'/■"■'•.''-*' ;'■'.' •■ .r-.'r.* 
by appn -pTL^io;^ ::.- if"*'- "••• y •' - ■ •-^'-- * v- '- .-- 4 :*4r*>s< • ;. ,*-y * % . . * 
siita. to r«r zi^ r^.-iz-Lrr.* ■ : t:.- vaj-> -,: .:.....".. - . r. ^ f. .r*^ y. . j* '.*. v. 
aileooe ti^ t-yjcj^r.^'..- -: •*:.'. *:•:*»*■:•.. \:.- :.y,r'.. :.•.-•: ■■' ", :/»-:,.-' 'f : ' * < ■ ..r^ 
coDLi4i;>fCi in tCrfr 'ri*?. . v.-....'. :.«.• r..:.-< :.-*;.■■ « :..•,.---. >•....■. •. * U:. < K * 

1ri)an^i ti* -Cfr^ski '.i.r ..-.::.:... .;...'.:^..*.; * .. '. '-.-:.-.- *.. • ..;* .-' ,,. 

ductiz^f ::. I: > t. £.j."k.-;:j'-: *;• Pr-f>y:^.»- j*. : '»'• '.,•. ■ \ »'. ^ .*• .,,.., 

fear •'/ ^ *-j:-xii» 5 rr.rr • ■;.. 

Ic ijritfi* :;*.■ ^s^.-.j^r.: v •!*.• ■% •'-!: w.;. .-* .. -. •■-.<•--■ - -. .-. *, . ■ . /■ 

anciiMk:n.T v. "r^- v-..-»--'t..- - ..1 - v.i--.*. ■" .-* ■ , .* i -. . .• ■, -t 4. ,: 
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down by the people in 16 out of 23 towns in which there has been an opportuuitj 
of taking a poll. 

My answer is that the action of Norway is certainly full of encouragement to 
Prohibitionists. But the system may be, as I think it has been demonstrated, a 
very great hindrance to Prohibition, though it may not be an insuperable obstacle. 
It has stood in the way since 1876, when it b^gan to take root. One tRing is 
clear : it did not pave the way by gradually rooting out the evil, but afforded 
facilities for its extension. For a time it deceived many, and beniunbed the 
moral sensitiveness of still greater numbers. Thus it hindered the progress of 
ProhiV)itiou, and kept it back for nearly a generation. 

There are several things which go to account for the overthrow of the system in 
this instance : — 

( 1 ) The people of Norway had on their own soil the clearest evidence of the 
advantages of Prohibition, four-fifths of the population having adopted it in the 
rural districts. Great Britain has not the same object lesson. 

(2) The system was carried on in Norway in a form which showed from the 
first a keener perception of the danger of the drink, and especially the danger of 
associating the sale of other things with it, and of affording facilities for social 
drinking. The bare forbidding of drinkhig bars, where nothing but drink was sold, 
and the drinker not allowed to sit down or to loiter, showed that the Norwegians 
were alive to the fact that there was a serpent in the cup. 

(3) The Temperance organisations continued persistently at work. They claim 
that the decreased consumption in the earlier years of the companies was not due 
to the public management of the traffic, but to the active propaganda carried ou 
by the total abstinence organisations and the influence of the dissenting churches. 

(4) The power of the women's vote has been felt under the new law. Women, 
as well as men, above 25 years of age are allowed to record their votes, and they 
have used the franchise with good effect. They have, to a large extent, remained 
uncontaminated with the drink habit, though under the company system there 
has been some increase of female intemj)erance. But they must have l>een great 
sufferers, for 60 per cent, of the alcohol sold, while the system remained, was for 
home consumption. The women have shown themselves worthy of the franchise 
conferred \\\yon them. 

(5) But with all this to give us hope, there is a solemn warning in what 
remains. The Bergen Company, the one which was first formed, still flourishes, 
notwithstanding the astounding incrciise of drunkenness during the last ten years. 
In Sweden also the system seems to stand secure. Is it not possible that the 
monil apathy which it engenders may in some commiuiities l>ecome so strong that 
nothing will rouse the people from their slumbers ? There is a memorable saying 
of the late Dr. Bruce: "Conscience is like a cat; it will stand a great deal of 
ill-usage, but if you give it a right hearty kick, it will go away and never return." 
If this is true of the conscience of the man, may it not be true of the public 
conscience of the conmumity, as the Lord said of his own chosen people : " Ephraim 
is joined to his idols ; let him alone." 

But it is said the people ought at least to have the option of saying whether 
they want this method of dealing with the traffic ; it is only another application 
of the local veto principle that we ought to tnist the people. The answer is that 
inider the guise of trusting the people it tempts the people. It holds out a bril>e. 
You tell them that if they municipalise the traffic, they will still be free to take 
their glass ; they will have a reformed and purified public-house, where everything 
will be done to brighten and sweeten and elevate their life. They will have the 
profits devoted to works of public utility, with a substantial balance to the 
Imperial excheciuer, which will lighten the taxes. It would be a distinct tempta- 
tion to the people to retain the public-house. Many electors would doubtless rise 
superior to such inducements. But are there not many in all classes who would 
yield to them ? 

But the real question is not, " Can we trust the people ? " The real question 
is, ** Ought the nation to entrust any numicipality, or any section of its people, 
with powers to take over such an inherently dangerous tra&c into the heart of ita 
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municipal and social life ? — a traffic in which there would be boundless possibilities 
of municipal corruption, unlimited opportunity for secret commissions with their 
oorrupting influence on municipal and county councils and their officials. There 
are certain institutions, such as lotteries and betting-houses, which the nation will 
u6t allow any municipality to set up. It gives powers to suppress them, but not 
to municipidise them. Why? Because experience has shown that they are 
prolific fountains of evil ; that they would demoralise the citizens ; and then moral 
contagion, like a foul p^tilence, would not remain within the municipalitj^ but 
would spread through the wiiole Commonwealth. For the same reason the State 
ought to grant powers to communities to suppress the drink traffic, but ought not 
to trust them to set up \inder public sanction this most prolific source of monil 
and physical evil. In refusing power to municipalise it, the State would be with- 
holding no natural right, and no lawful privilege. That the nation should trust a 
community with powers to suppress an evil can be no reason for granting powers 
to make that evil part of its municipal life and work. 



o 
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COKP&OHZSC— A HINDRANCE TO PROHIBITION. 

I(v Tom Hokbvmak, SacRffTARV Scottish Tkxfibanck Federation, Glasgot, 

The other aiibjectii of this important Section relate 
iiiAiiilj to HiudrttDct.'s raised by those outside the Pro- 
iiihitory ugitation. The subject we Iiave to deal witli 
atli^cts tlic conduct and action of the moveiucnt it«ctr. 
AVith the opposition of avowed opponenta and the 
schcnicH of drink defeiiderB we have no difficulty in 
uoping. When proposalu calculated to retard protcnitH 
and piietiKiiic final victory coiue from our frieiidM, 
from comrades in our ranks, our task in much more 
fniliaratwing. 

What is the Liquor Traffic 1 The answer to that 

qiicstiun must determine the attitude and action of 

l'n)hiliitioniiits. The Liquor Traffic has been descrilvvd 

)iH a sin Sftainst (!od, a crime against man, a dis^frace 

to a (^'hristiiiii nation, and a curse to the world. It is 

iithmicd that it is "a bitter, blighting, damning; cune 

on ever\-thiug decent, virtnons and pure, and that 

Mi(. TOM iioNKVMAN. j^^ |,istoW provcs it to Ite the enemy of law, onler, 

nuinility, ('hristianity and civilization." The I'nited 

Kinj^dom Alliiince declares in inimistHkHlile terms that the traffic in intoxicants 

is inimical to the true interests of individuals and destructive to the order 

aii'l welfare of Society ; that it is a system ntterly wrong in principle, suicidal in 

jiolicy, and disHstmns in results. The (Jood Templar Order defines "the trade" 

lis a crime of great entirmity. The truth is that the horrors of the Liquor Traffic 

have never l)een fully, [xirtrnyori, and liut few niiiids have any adequate idea 

of its unormity. Tliis ('i invention, we fancy, will not call in question the truth 

of this indictment. 

How should this " enemy of the hunmu nice " lie dealt with ! The Alliance 
uuHwers -that as it is neither right nor politic for the State to legalise such a 
system, and as history proves that it is impossible to satisfactorily limit or 
regulate a srstL-m so essentially mischievoiis, it shoiild Im totally and iuuuediat«ly 
supprL-ssed by legislation. Tlie (ifHtd Tem))lars' jHisition is that the maiinfacture. 
side, and impi>rtation of intoxicating liquura should be absolutely prohibited. 
There will, we take it, l>e {>erfeet agreement as to this verdict and penalty. 

The tbtnl query we have to submit is: -How soonest can the sentence of 
death be excuted ! I'nhmitatingly we affinn by adhering rigidly to our fomui- 
lilted (leniiinds, turning a denf ear to all proposals for compromise, and agitating 
solely For our maximum claim. To do otlier is to hinder success and retard 
(ietory. It is our Hrm belief that liad the aflvanced Temperance Party, during 
the pist fifty veiirs or thereby, c!amonn.>d at the lioor nf St, Stephen's" for alisci- 
lute I'mhiliition, ourgiml would have been reaehe<l ere this, or if not qnite reached, 
there wouUI have t.ec-n si-curerl a larger >ind much lietter measure (a full half h>af, 
and that of the tinest wheat) than the miserahte dole of coarse and possibly 
iujuriinis material that is likely tit be n-luctimtly given us some of these years. 
The |)hiK>sopher of the Tem{>enuiee movement, t^i whom it owes so much — I>r. 
V. It. I.ce* -dec'hin.'d many years ago, " HiliI wc gone for the right measure and 
ventilatcti the whoh' Hvstem, ikp|>cidcd to the interests of the citizen and the 
moral si-nse iif the jicople, iy this time it is our l)elief. Old luiglaud " (he meant 
llritain) "would have si>t the e.\ ample of Prohibition to New England," 

The firm adherence to rock-bed principle does not preclude the acceptance 
of any Insttduieiit of our claim so long as it is not accompanied with any vicious 
condition that would make further progress almost tni{>osHible. The demand for 
tlie gri'nter must of ni'ii-ssity bel]i t<) si'cure the less. It stands to reason tliat if 
our maxhnnni had Ik-cu our only demand, we would have been offered something 
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a8 good if not better than our niinimum, but in putting our minimum so con- 
stantly to the front and keeping our maxiuium, when d9aling with politicians and 
statesmen, so much out of sight we will, we sadly fear, have thrust upon us some- 
thing considerably less than our irreducible minimum. Had the agitation been 
for Prohibition instead of only for a weapon, and that a two-edged one, our goal 
would have been much nearer than unfortunately it is. 

Those who believe the Liquor Traffic to be a crime should never ask anything 
save its removal. As against the retrogade proposals of the United Temper- 
ance Bill, and of the C.E.T.S. measure, we argue that it is not for us to propose 
compensation either by time limit or financial consideration. Equally so we 
should not put forward anything less than our whole demand — total and 
immediate Prohibition. 

■ The specious scheme put forward by the Scotch Threefold Option Alliance for 
Mimicipaiisatiou and Local Management of the Liquor Traffic, which we, in 
Scotland, have to face is the outcome of our own compromising proposals. 

That we stand to lose by compromise was clearly evidenced but a few weeks 
ago, when those in charge of the English Simday Closing Bill in the House 
of Commons weakly agreed to accept two hours opening. By so doing we question 
if they secured a couple of votes, but they succeeded in making it more difficult 
for a total Sunday Closing Bill to be introduced another time. All attempts to 
satisfy weak-kneed friends have ever ended in failure and are ever likely so to do. 
Concede one thing, compromise on one point, and they clamour for something 
more. 

Having settled the initial point viz.: — That the manufacture, the iinportation, 
and the sale of strong drink is indefensible, that it is opposed to all that is good 
and true, the demand for its destruction should ring out from every pulpit, from 
every Sabbath school, from every day school, from every Temperance platform; 
and from this Convention the fiery cross should go forth from end to end of the 
country, summoning every lover of his or her (lod, and home, and native land, to 
do battle against the "devilish and destructive" thing. 

Parliament has been described as the home of compromise, and it is said that 
only by compromise can legislation be secured. Even if that be so, it has to be 
rememl^red that compromise is nnitual concession. What are our friends, the 
enemy, prepared to yield ? They will not give up any thhig. The yielding nuist 
come from our side. If we must be handicapped in our struggle for a sol>er 
countr}', it will be soon enough to accept the deadweight when it is inevitable. 
To suggest ourselves that obstacles should be placed in our jmth is unjustifiable. 
Through ever departing from the original and logical demand for total and 
immediate suppression, we have our legislators basing their compromising pro- 
posals not on our maximum demand, but on the lowest possible minimum we will , 
accept. We have resolved that our compromise is to stop with the Direct Veto. 
Where we end statesmen begin. 

Those who have adopted as their motto " our trade our politics " can do no more 
against absolute Prohibition than they have done against the proposal, which does 
not make liquor selling a crime, but teaches that a majority vote of the people 
can make it right or wrong in their own localities. 

Not infrequently are we told that some day the demand nuist be for National 
Prohibition. Why not now ? To defer or delay presenting our whole bill simply 
defers final settlement. John B. Finch, that noble Prohibitionist, whose life and 
work some of us have been recently eonunemorating ever affirmed that " A 
question is never settled until it is settled right." He also siiid, "Compromise, 
upon a question of principle, is always a victory for the devil. If you know you 
are right ; if your conscience, your reason tells you so, and then, for the sjike of 
temporary peace, you make concessions to the side you know to be wrong, you 
will find sooner or later that you have involved yourself in greater trouble, and 
probably in a worse fight, one that will not be settled until you retrace the wrong 
steps which you have taken." 

Nothing rouses enthusitism and kindles zeal like a bold detennined line of 
action. The demand for the destruction of the Liipior Traffic strikes, more than 
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aught else, a responsive note in the hearts of true Temperance Beformers. Of 
old the common people heard the Gospel gladly. The rank and file are now 
ready and eager for the fray. In Church and State they want leaders who are 
prepared, if need be, to be ostracised, to lose preferment, to cast party ties aside, 
as Mr. Caine did on one memorable occasion, and free' and unfettered go straight 
for a sober country. 

We have penned these sentences under a deep sense of responsibility, but 
believing that the Licjuor Traffic is a curse blighting everything it touches and 
demoralising everybody who comes in contact with it, and being convinced that 
by ever moderating our demands and departing from first principles we have 
hindered the realisation of our aims, we could do no other. We have been much 
strengthened in our position by that eloquent and unanswerable plea for National 
Prohibition — ** Naked Lights," by Rev. C. F. Aked. With his burning words 
we close- -"' The common sale of intoxicating liquors is a crime against the nation. 
The license system is treason against the State. It is more : it is the typical crime 
of the universe- -the crime which consists in seeking one's own pleasure or one's 
profit with absolute indiflference to the cost of the pleasure or profit to other 
people. Its cost is human suffering. The price of it is the price of blood. 
This crime must be stopped. The law, which prohibits the use of naked lights in 
the coalpits, can prohibit the common sale of intoxicating drinks. And while we 
practice and preach Total Abstinence for the Individual, we shall cherish the 
ideal of Total Prohibition for the State. And if we do not live to see the final 
triumph of our cause, at least we am die fighting. We can save our souls alive, 
and we can spend our last breath in a war-shout in defence of the Right and 
in defiance of flie Wrong." 
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DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTION. 



Ex-Provost Tnas. Dick, J. P. (Glasgow), said that the Corporation of Glasgow- 
were formerly the owners of property in which there were 33 public-houses. By 
a resolution of the City Council, every one of the licenses for those houses had 
been allowed to lapse, and not one penny of compensation was due or paid to 
anyone. How had that case of municipal prohibition been accomplished? By 
electing the right men to the City Council. (Hear, hear.) He understood that the 
Newcastle authorities were about to sell their licensed property. A nmch better 
plan would be to allow the licenses to lapse. (Applause.) 

Some portions of Mr. Threlfall's paper with regard to the relations between 
the publicans and the police gave rise to some discussion. 

Mr. Threlfall said he was a partizan of neither the police nor the publicans. 
When he started with those investigations his aim was to get at the truth. When 
he started out he l>elieved the publicans " bossed " the watch committees of the 
country, and it was to him an astonishing revelation when those returns were sent 
to him by the Chief Constables of the country. He had got the facts, and he 
hoped, however much the Convention might differ from him, they would at least 
give him the credit that he had endeavoured honestly to get at the facts. (Hear, 
hear.) He might add that he was a temperance man, and he thought he needed 
to add no more. 

The Rev. E. C. Chorley (London) said he denied Mr. Threlfall's statement 
that Chief Constables were not affected by Watch Committees. He knew at least 
one Watch Committee in this country that was possessed of at least three members 
of the trade, and that the Chief Constable dare not prosecute a publican without 
permission. 

The Rev. R. F. Broomfield (Stoke-on-Trent) said they did not desire to under- 
estimate the value of the paper read by Mr. Threlfall. But there was a general 
feeling that in some way he had been misled, and that he had not received a 
sufficient number of replies to show the real situation in the country. (Hear, hear.) 
Figures did not by any means represent the true state of affairs. There were 
policemen and policemen ; some were grand men, others were not. (Hear, hear.) 
That gifts were made to policemen, that they received drink sometimes on duty, 
could not be disputed. It would be a remarkably good thing if they could help 
the police. With the number of doors there were to public-houses it was difficult 
for the police to watch them. The sooner they had clear windows and one door 
to the public-house the better it would l)e. (Hear, hear.) It would help very 
much if the police would search for the places were men got drunk. They had 
their haunts, and these should be sought out, and those who promoted them 
proceeded against. 

Mr. (iEo. Shires (Derby) said he wished to offer a few remarks upon Mr. Threlfall's 
paper, l>ecause in his town, Derby, a wine and spirit merchant holding four licenses 
was chairman of the Watch Committee. It would be ungenerous to say that they 
reflected upon the accuracy of the infonnation given by the writer of the j>aper, 
but still many of them thought that he had taken far too cheery a view of the 
situation. The Licensing Conmiission had been the channel through which a 
most deplorable state of things had been revealed, and these things had been 
going on for a long time, although it was impcwsible for them to make them so 
thoroughly known. Mr. Threlfall had referred to the low rates of pay given 
to the police. The i)olice, from a natural desire for pn>m(>ti()n, were 
auiious to secure the friendship of the members of the Watch Committee, 
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and not to offend friends of those members. Though he did not say that a publican 
or one interested in the brewing business would take an active part in suppressing 
prosecutions, their influence was nevertheless present. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. Slater (Sheffield) said that they had been accused of lowering 
the flag with regard to Sunday closing. That he denied. The flag was lowered 
in the House of C-ommons, where they would do anything but what was right. 

Mr. J. Hargrove (South port) said the reason they had a better state of things 
in Liverpool was because the police were just what the people made them. 
(C.'heers.) Don't blackguard the police. They would do what was wanted of 
them, that was if they sent the right men to the Town Councils. (Hear, hear.) 

Ex-Iiailie Kemp, J. P. (Aberdeen), said he wanted at least one word to be said 
for Scotland. Such bother with the Watch Committees and constables would not 
be tolerated for one minute. Aberdeen was Prohibition to the core, and thev 
nuist not believe otherwise. The Socialists had been down there and had tried 
to make capital out of it. (Hear, hear.) They must take this Prohibition to the 
polling booth, and must have no compromise. They must record their mark as if 
the well-being of their homes depended on it. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. James Taylor (Liverpool) asked the question whether policemeu were 
likely to be friendly to teetotallers ; would they do justice one with the other in 
regard to the good of the people ? He said distinctly they did not. There were 
very few jx)l icemen or publicans who would do the people any good, or cared what 
became of the people. 

Mr. S. A. ScARLEiT (Norwich) said that in his city the police had free access 
to every public-house at any hour. This was with the connivance and knowledge 
of the Chief Constable and the authorities. Sergeants were found drinking with 
constables, and when earnest Temperance reformers called the attention of the 
Watch Connnittee to this they were met by the statement that the sergeants were 
only a grade above the constables. 



FIFTH RESOLUTION. 
Mr. Robert Mansergh (Lancaster) moved the following resolution : — 

" That this meeting regrets the many hindrances to the passage of a law for 
the prohibition of the liquor traflic arising from ignorance, interest, fashion, 
custom, and the formation of public joint stock liquor companies, together with 
the undeniable tendency of the traflic to demoralise the electorate and corrupt 
those authorities who are charged with its regulation, calls upon all good citizens 
to unite in a persistent agitation against the whole system ; dispelling ignorance 
by special education, changing fashion and custom by refusing to conform to them, 
and on all occasions voting for the passage of a prohibitory law." 

Aid. W. BouLTox (Burslem) seconded, 

Ex-Bailie David Lewis, J. P. (Edinburgh), moved to add as a rider : — 

" And further, this Convention calls upon all Tempemnce Organisations to 
resist any compromise of the prohibitory principle, and especially it protests 
against the nnniicipalisation of the drink traflic being in any shape or form 
identified with the prohibitor}' agitation, inasmuch as it is a system likely to 
perpetuate the traflic, with all its baneful results." 

Rev. J. D. McKiNNOX (Dumfries) seconded the addition of the rider. 

The mover and seconder of the motion agreed, and the motion in its amended 
fonn was carried unanimously. 

The Convention then adjourned. 



THIRD ll.H-S I'lWt KKKINCS. 



INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 



The Convention resumed in the Town Hall, at Half-past Ten 

o'clock, on Thursday, April 8th. 1897- Rev. John Macmillan. M.A., 

Belfast, in the chair. 



THE OHAISIEAFS A0DBBB8. 




. JUfl\ KACMILlJlN. 



Kk\-. JiiHN MACXILt-tS-, ufttT M.-kll<.>«l«llpl^ tllO 

t-vuiplimeut |Mid to liis i-otiiilry )>v his cmII ti> tho chair, 
mid urjriu^ that the I'ouvtMitioii h«is nM)nt«i»i»^ tlu- 
" (.'ont.'i^rt of l'uw<?rs" to sm-uiv the well-heiii{; of ihoir 
ft'llow-creattirvs thruuifhout the oiiulrv, luiul they 
would ajcree that they had come t« the »HWt iiiiiwr- 
taut itession of the (.'(mvention, Natioiuil i>t>»|R*rity 
depcuded iipou the physieal. iuoiiIaI. aiul luurni 
proticieiiey of the working; uieu. )i) Chiua tli^y hml 
H slniiige eiistoiu. Tliey divided the entire popuhtliou 
into three or four i-laii!>e». The fit«t nnisisted of the 
«:hu)arv who lived iu the worid of thwifilit, tiiid who 
had to eoiutuiiiiieate it so tliat it iiii(;ht lie eiiiUKlit<d 
luid realised by the working iiieii. The seeond elafw 
WHS thnt uf the farmers and artiwiia who eiulNHli<.<i) 
their ideas. The lowest clam coiiaiste^l of the iiK>r> 
chants and distributors, even though they were 
milliouaires (and rich as brewere), and their ouly lio|>e of risiii); in the social scale 
was to throw off their goods and liecome working men and scholars. That wan not so 
Lad fur the Heathen I'hince, They would remember that when the sacred tent was 
erected in the wilderncsH Mooeit wan called to the sunmiit of the mount and was t«> 1h' 
shown the pattern. All he had to do was to nse the agents and nieanti he ha<l to 
give it local habitation. But he was entirely tlepcn<leiil ujn.ni the nrtisHU to carry 
ont hia designs. Kvery time the artisan liftwl his luimiuer ur drove his 
plane there was as much sanctity and dignity about his work >ks ulN>ut the 
highest function discharged by the Higli I'riest. An Kuglishnian, who 
as sai<l to have ouce asked a I'n-sidcnt of the 
:i who had niadc his way from the log ca)>in to 
lat of amis was. The President repHcil, " .My <-<>at 
s," (Applause-.) That was onei.f the ni.lilcst coats 
(Hear, hear.) Thev wen- met then> to see how i1 
IS wiLS oftentimes tniile'l in tlie dust, ilisemlili><l 
e how thev could r 



wan very proud of his family, 
l'nit«<) ^^tAtcs of Anierica- 
the White Hoiise-what hi: 

of anus any man cuukl wei 
was that this noiile coat of 
and dishonoured : they wen' there 



as illustrioiiH as He who was the ('ari>cnter of Nazareth would have it: He who 
was the iK-ut friend tlie working men ever had. and whose prineijiles wen- witliiu 
measurable distance of predominating the whole world, (.\pplanse.) 

Mr. (iuv Havi-EK (Hon. Sccn'tarj) announceil that, owing to itlness, .\lr. 
Lloyd (ieorge, .M.I'., was unable to lie present. A telcgnini had l>cen n-eciviil 
frmn Mr. (Jeorge expressing his great n-gret at not being able to attend. Mr. 
John Bums, M.I'., ami Mr. Charles Kenwick, M.I*., were nW prevented fri>m 
attendhig. Mr. It. Mc<;hee, M.I'., wrote: "It is with simvre regret that 1 
caimot attend. I rejoice to leani that tlie success of tlie Convention is well 
assured, and pray that its Uliours may give \\ fresh impulxe to the national 
demand for such measures as will ctttctiM'ly stem tlie awful Hood of intenijH'nuice 
now ifwamping our nation in vice aiid erime.'' 
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SUNDAY 0L08INO FOR ENOLAND. 



By J. Woodford Causer, General Secretary of the Central 
Sunday Closing Association, Manchester. 



Periiai>s the most striking fact about this questiou is that the Sunday sale of 
intoxicating liquors is prohibited in every part of the British Isles except England. 
A " Missionary Map" on the Sunday Closing question would show Scotland, Wales, the 
Isle of Man, the C'hannel Islands, and (with the exception of a few black spots) 
Ireland, all in bright colours, indicating that in each of those parts of the Kingdom 
the Day of Rest had been cleansed from the pollution of the drink traffic. England 
alone would be one dark patch. This cannot be accounted for by the absence of 
Sunday drunkenness, for, though there may have been some slight improvement hi 
this respect in recent years, the streets and homes of English town^ on Sunday 
nights, furnish Abundant evidence that an appalling amoimt of Sunday drinking 
still curses and blights the land. 

The question naturally arises, why should there be this difference between 
England and the other parts of the Kingdom? England is a Christian country. 
No other country has a stronger claim to be so described. In its efforts to 
Christianise other lands it stands unrivalled. Yet on the day to which Christianity 
has given a very special character, a day which has been set apart for centuries 
for the promulgation of religious truth, and a day which even the non-religious 
tenaciously cling to as a day of rest, on such a day in such a coimtry the traffic, 
which is a contrast to all other trades by reason of the evils which it produces, 
is specially sanctioned by national law. Viewed from such a standpoint it is 
difficult to understand why the Legislature has not long since of its own accord 
removed the anomaly, or why the Christian Churches of the land have permitted 
it to remain. 

The anomaly is seen to be more remarkable when the character and habits of 
the English people arc taken into account. Is the Sunday sale of liquor required 
by a majority of Englishmen? Do one-half or anything like one-haJf of the 
population visit the public-house on Sundays or use it in any way? By no means. 
The wealthy and the moderately "well to do" do not. And what about the others? 
Is it not a fact that on the part of a large proportion of the working classes there 
is a very commendable pride which would make them ashamed to be seen entering 
a public-house on a Sunday? It may, therefore, be assiuned that the niunber of 
people who use the so-called "privilege" of purchasing beer on Sundays is very 
small. 

And in considering for whom and why the traffic is still permitted on Sundays 
there must be further large deductions made. I mean the Sunday drunkards, and 
others who though they may not get dnmk, yet spend more money on drink tlian 
their means and the requirements of their families will allow. Then there is the 
large and increasing class of mere pleasure seekers who, for their own doubtful 
enjoyment, do not hesitate to keep publicans, and thus thousands of employes 
have to work on Sundays. Surely it is not for such as these that the publican is 
allowed to ply his trade seven days a week when all other trades are legally 
restricted to six. Leaving out, then, those who do not require to buy liquor on 
Siuidays, and those who ought not to be allowed to do so, the number of persons 
for whom the exception can be reasonably claimed is very limited. And the 
question comes with tremendous force, is the convenience of so small a proportion 
of the community a sufficient compensation for the misery, degradation, and social 
disorder which results from the Sunday liquor traffic ? 

But this is not merely a question of personal convenience and liberty. On a 
matter involving such serious conse(]uences to the whole community, every 
citizen, even the man who never uses the public-house, has a right to be heard. 
There are few questions which have occupied more public attention than Sunday 
Closing. What is public opinion on the matter? Looking back over the time 
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since the Sunday Closing Movement has been orgiinized, 1 find that alnnit 6,000 
public meetings, specially called to consider the question, have asked Parliament 
to pass a total Sunday Closing law. This number does not include the thousands 
of meetings called for other purposes, at which jwtitions for Sunday Closing 
were adopted. Many of these were gjitherings of the first imjK)rtance, such as the 
annual representative meetings of the great religious bodies. 

Take another fonn in which public opinicm has expressed itself. Kxclusive of 
petitions to the House of Ix)rds, and of petitions which never find tlieir way to 
St. Stephen's (the numl>er of which is far too large), there have l»een upwards of 
66,000 petitions presented to Parliament, the signatures to which have readied 
the high figure of ten millions. Of these petitions County and Town Councils 
sent 116 ; Local Boards sent 109 ; School Boards sent 150; and Boards of (ruardians 
sent 352. Some of these bodies have jK»titioned several times, but the figures 
represent the numl)er of Boards, not the number of petitions. In 1878 a Clerical 
Memorial signed by 6,874 Clergymen, 6,696 Nonconfonuist Ministers, and 887 
Roman Catholic Priests was presented to the Home Secretary', and hi 1882-3, 
3,598 Magistrates signed a like document. Both were in favour of total Sunday 
Closing throughout England. The following year (1883) 120 Members of Parlia- 
ment signed an appeal to Mr. (Madstone asking him to grant facilities for the 
Sunday Closing Bill. It is usual for our opponents to j)our contempt on petitions, 
hut no one who htis seen the excellent effect produced when large numl>ers are 
poured in upon the House can doubt their value. There is no cause in existence 
which would not Ik? proud of such an expression of public opinion as that indicated 
by the above figures. 

But a still more valuable test of public opinion has been applied, and with 
equally satisfactory results. In 1,203 places in England the householders have been 
canvassed. They were asked, " Are you in favour of stopping the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors throughout England during the whole of Sunday, except to fxtna-Jule 
tmvellers?" The replies were— Yes, 764,053; No, 108,664 ; neutral, 70,232. 
It lias l)een said that the South is not as ripe for Sunday ('losing as the 
North, but dividing the country by a line which runs south of the counties of 
Salop, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln, the following result is obUiined : — 

Northern Counties — Number of canvasses, 515. Votes ui favour, 500,117; 
against, 71,326 ; neutral, 40,630. 

Southern Counties — Number of canvasses, 688. Votes in favour, 263,936 ; 
against, 37,338; neutral, 29,602. 

These figures show that the projx)rtion of votes, seven in favour to one against, 
is almost exactlv the same in l>oth North and South. 

We are told that Sunday Closing could never be enforced in I^>ndon. The 
canvasses taken by the Association disprove this. Of course, anything like 
a plebiscite of the whole of London is impossible, but wherever workers could 
he found in any part of the Metrojx»lis, the district luis btH?n tested. The 
following list of places show the results. It will be observed that for the 
most part they are working-class districts :- - 

London — For. Ajmingt. Neutnl. 

Belle Isle 739 142 129 5 in favour to 1 agnt. 

Bermondsev 1,154 194 132 6 „ 1 „ 

Chelsea ^ 2,r>72 731 575 3i „ 1 „ 

Greenwich (iMiriwh of Christ Churtrh) - 8r>0 160 83 5' „ 1 „ 

Hawpstcad 1,607 329 109 iiwirly 5 „ 1 „ 

Lslington (eight iwirishcH) - - 2,921 439 249 over 6.\ „ 1 „ 

Keiisal Green (St. .hide's iwirish) - 914 LVi (59 6" „ 1 „ 

North Bow (St. Stephen's jMirish) - 718 99 68 7 „ 1 „ 

Netting Hill (St. James' iMirish) - 40") 34 30 nearly 12 „ 1 „ 

Poplar (St. Matthiiis') - - - 239 19 14 t>ver 12 „ 1 „ 

Vauxhall Ward 1,739 421 1K7 over 4 „ 1 „ 

West Ham (St. Thonww' mrish) - r).'>2 59 49 9 „ 1 „ 

Westminster (iMirish of Christ Church) 222 WJ 19 alxmt 4 „ 1 „ 

Wood Green anil B«)wes Park - - 2,195 303 197 over „ 1 ,, 

10,827 3,198 1,970 5] „ 1 „ 
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It w iiu|jofMb]e to ta^julate the tAher meCliods by which public opinioo hats 
}fti»:ii iraynsimA in favour of Sandar CloMiig. In the recsent debate in the 
HiMMe iff iUmnufHM one Metnlier said that while he had been deluged by letters 
frr/ffi hii» ofjfustituentii ankinif hiui tr> rrite far the Sunday Cloang KU, the only 
cr#ifjiimnicati^/tj he liad received asking him to vote against waa from a Licensed 
\"u:ttui\\erti Afn^ttA^iUim. No one who ha« read the newi^pens oould fail to be 
Ktnic'k with the ijuiuljer «A Meuiljerv who, Ixith during and snoe the debate, have 
felt it iier,'«:3«!«iry U> explain Ui tlieir cr/iii$tituentii why they voted against the bill. 
One of the Meniljeni for a Kentii4i conistituency who in 1896 put down an amend- 
ment, with t)je int4,'ntion of defeating the bilL withdrew it before the Second 
lieafliuii f;anie oil. in reaymtse to the earnest appeala of his constituenta. This 
vear he vote'l for the bilL 

With all thii^ remarkable accumulation of evidence as to the state of 
public opinion, in it iKit Htrange that the House of Commons should refuse 
Uf inv*f the iumutry a Sunday Cloning law ? Had Sunday Closing failed 
where it Iihm l>e</n in ofMfration, the delay might have been more easily under- 
tiUfini. But the refj^irts of Oiuimissions and Select Committees have settled 
tliat iiirtue for ever. And if they had not, there is the remarkable fact that when 
once a c<iuntr\' lias adopted Sunday Closing it never goes back. Now and then a 
newK|ja{j(.'r |iani<rniph alludes to an agitation for the repeal of the Welsh or Manx 
Suruiay CKmiug Acts, but such allusions must Ije put down to the inexperience of 
some pamgrapli writer who lias mistaken the resolution of some trade meeting for 
an expression of public opinion. 

There lias Ix'cn one return Uf Sunday opening in this country, the particulars 
iff which are given in the following words of the miners' agent for the district : — 
" \'\Mm the fjassing of the Sunday Closing Act for Wales, the whole of the public- 
houses in Ikiaufort, Hassa, and DukesUiwn were closed, and from that time forward 
it was a rare cK'Currence U) see a person under the influence of intoxicants, although 
lieing on the Ixirder of Monmouthshire and open houses within half-a-mile or so 
U) our neighl>ourhrxxi. But upon the passing of the Local Government Act (1888), 
and our lieing transferred to Monmouthshire (for administrative purposes), the 
publicans thought they had a right to again open on Sundays, and they did so, 
and although ihe Temperance party secure^i a test case before the local magistrates, 
they (the magistrates) disagreed on the matter ; and no further proceedings being 
taken, they have l>een open ever since, with the result that what was for a cou- 
siderahle time a {xjaceful, quiet village — an ideal of the sweet repose that the 
Sab1)ath (lay was intended U) cjonfer upon our toiling masses — is now transformed 
on wjme Sunflays into a j>erfect pandemoniinu. The numl>er of public-houses thus 
affected is alnjut thirty. It has been said that a poor man should not be deprived 
of his lieer, but my exjxjrience shows that it is far worse to deprive him of his 
Siunlav or Ui give him temptations to spoil it." 

Is there any wonder that the inhabitants of districts blessed by Sunday 
( -losing tenaciously cling to it, or that Englishmen so strongly desire it? 

The (lelay in securing Sunday Closing in England may l>e attributed very 
largely to the following causes : — First, to the slow and unbusinesslike way of 
dealing with legislation in the British Parliament. But for this cause Sunday 
(Closing wciuld very probably have been obtained long ago. The next hindrance 
1 will name is the confusing of the ({uestion with other proposals about which 
there is a greater divergence of opinion. In this respect Sunday Closing some- 
times suffers, though unintentionally, at the hands of its friends. The progress 
of the movement will be nuich accelerated if at all times, and especially when 
pressing its claims u[)on members of Parliament, it is kept as a simple issue clear of 
all others. 

Birt the great hindrance in the present day is undoubtedly the enormous 
jMiwer of the organised drink trade. It is but fair to admit that there is some 
ground for the belief held by many that a majority of liquor sellers, if polled, 
apart from the influence of the trade organisations, would vote for Sunday rest. 
Biit the strong opj>osition of some licensed victuallers, whose profits would be 
largely reduced by Siniday Closing, forces their organisations into violent 
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Mitfl\|y**»*"> It w&s well saiid bv a !>pesiker at a rw-eiit Sunday rkic>iu^ UKVtitig« 
^'The nattl ol>jectioD to Simday i'Uir^iiijr b that it will It^sseii tho atuoiiut of Uvr 
vhidi will W drunk iu Ezurli&uil. It i^ a Itattlo o( piuiiids shilling and ()t'tict\ 
and nothing eke. The fact i>f the uiatter isi that the drink intei\*5>t of this ctnuitry 
IS ffntheivd up into ci>nipsinitively few hamls* and the wt»5ilth of it is eni>nuous. 
And they cain hriug that wealth in all its ^K>wer to hear u(K>n Parliament tuid 
upon i^vemmeuts, and upt.>ti all kinds of ptvple : and S4.> v^e. who are working fnnu 
different UK>tive!» and for ditTerent euiis^ are at a great disailvantage when that 
concent mtion of etfort is against us.** 

Though there are sevenil Sun<lay I 'losing Hills, and many more Siniilay 
Closing propuods. the whole of the Sunday i'lociing agitation has Kvu for the 
original Sunday Closing Bill promoted hy the C Vntnil Assinriation, ami with which 
the name of Mr. J. C. Stevenson (formerly M.P. for South Shields) was so long and 
sso honoumbly identitied. Other bills imiy lay claim to greater ingenuity, but 
they cannot claim a more faithful adherence to principle. Nor can any of them 
point to any general agitation in their favour that can Ik' ctmipariHi for a nKunent 
with the support elicited and organised by the Central Association on behalf of 
it8 proposal for total Simday Closing throughout Kngland. It may fall to the 
lot of one of these modified bills to get first through Parliament, and thus carry 
off the laurels, but the honour l)elongs to those who for .'^0 yi^ars Imve lK)me 
the burden and the heait of the dav, and of whom it will have to U' said '' that thev 
lalioured, and that we have enteriKi into their laUiurs.'* 

I conclude by quoting the words of thrive eminent social refonners. Mr. 
John Morley once said to a Sunday (losing deputaition : " The public giKnl is 
deeply involved in this question. The public giH)d must override the con- 
siderations of the interests of a class, whether that class l»e with us or against 
us.** John Bright sjiid that " the settlement of the Sunday question resteil 
with the churches." That is true, but it is not the whi>le truth. The 
retsponsibiiity must be shared by everylxxly. In the words of one of the most 
devoted and earnest reformere living — Rev. Charles (Jarrett — *' We must make 
this a matter of conscience to-day and onwanls initil all the people stand up 
l>efore high Heaven, and say in thunder t<»ncs, *We will not have the Std>l»ath 
broken bv Act of Parliament.' " It mav l>e ditticidt to overcome the oKstades 
in the way of the movement, but it is not impossible. We nmst regulate our 
efforts by the strength of the opposing forces. If the difficulties are great our 
exertions must be correspondingly great. The cause is right, and must eventually 
prevail. 
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PfiOHIBITIOK AHORO THE KOfiTH SEA FISHEBIES. 

By C. M. Mundahl, Gbimsdy. 

»Thb fishing industry of thiti coimtry has niaiiy claims 
t^i public conaide ration. It provides tie with wholosonio 
and niitritioiiii food, the abaeiice of whiyh would be a 
serious want in the national food supjily. It is an old 
trade without being antiquated ; it has kept Hteady 
pacu with the general progress of modem times, and, 
having adopt«d many of the advantages evolved in 
meehanieal science, it has been enabled to extend its 
operations to such distances, and in such measure as 
forty years ago were not even dreamt of. 
It gives healthy employment to a large number of 
uiir Coast population, who without this would lack the 
means of subsistence ; it also acts as a voluntary 
training stage for youths and men who regularly pass 
MR. c. M. MUxnAiii,, from it into the Defensive, and the Merchant Navy. 

There are several distinct branches of the trade, but 
for the purposes of this paper, we have to deal only with the trawling. For the 
last 30 years, certaiidy, trawlhig has been onr most important fishery, whether as 
regards the capital' invested, the number of hands employed, or the annual result 
in productiveness. Trawling is carried on all round the Coast, but the principal 
field is the North Sea, and almost every seaport from Uamsgate to Aberdeen lias 
its fleet of trawlers, who regularly and constantly gather in the hanest of the deep. 
The vessels and fishing gear are owned and equipped by individuals or com- 
panies who are termed smack owners ; the skjppers and leading bauds work on the 
profit sharing system, while the younger hands are either apprentices of the owner 
or provided by him at fixed rates of wages. 

There are two distinct systems in the trawling fishery, the one termed "single 
boating" refers to vessels proceeding to sea and fishing under the individual 
direction of the skipper until they have caught a cargo, when they return to port, 
deliver their catch, equip afresh, and sail again on another voyage. 

The other is the " fleeting " system, under which a number of vessels, say from 
20 to 120, form into a fleet, and are governed in their fishing operations by one, 
generally the most experienced of their number, who is styled " Admiral." Some 
of these fleets fish together all the year round, others only during the summer 
months. 

They all work together within a circuit of from 5 to 10 miles, and daily forward 
their catch to market by a swift sailing, or on the most modem plan, by a steam 
uiitter. The obvious advantage of this system is to supply the fish in perfectly 
fresh condition, and to save the time which it would take if each vessel had to carry 
its own single catch to port. 

Vessels which work under the fleeting system, go to sea and continue their 
fishing voyage for a term of eight weeks ; they then return to port, receive a new- 
outfit, and, after a week in harbour, return to their fishing fleet again. 

I need not point out the sacrifices of such a life, but they are numerous and 
coustitnt. The frequent hardships and dangers which have to be encountered nuist 
often bring home to the mind of the fisherman that " there is sorrow on the sea I " 
It would le diflicult to give the exact number, but we may take it that for the 
last 30 years, during six months of the year, from 12 to 18 such fleets have been 
working in the North >Sea, on gro<uids situated between the latitudes of Lowestoft 
on tiie south, and the Tees on the north. 

About 25 years ago a strange craft made its appearance amongst these fleets. 
[n build and rig it often resembled other fishing sniacks, but there was something 
strange, and luicauny about it ; it usimlly carried fishing gear, but very seldom 
fished ; it was not a pleasure jTicht, and not a working fishing craft ; while the 
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fleet was heaving and hauling, this ominous object simply rolled about, lazily 
flapping its untrimmed sails, like an impatient vulture waiting for its prey. 

It was termed a " cooper." Why it was so termed is not quite clear, but it is 
probably derived from the Dutch, " kuyper," and would imply a dealer. 

It required only a short notice to introduce the " cooper " to the fleet, and 
trading, once begim, soon became brisk and flourishing. As one, at that time, 
largely interested in the Ashing trade who suffered considerably by the nefarious 
dealings of these " coopers," I will not give my own description, but prefer to read 
to you the more important account given by Admiral Gordon-Douglas, and Mr. 
Malan, in a report on the North Sea Fisheries presented to the Admiralty, dated 
November, 1884. 

Under the subject " coopers " they write : " The * coopers,' or floating grog 
shops, chiefly hail from German and Dutch ports, and visit most parts of the North 
Sea where trawlers congregate. They are as a rule of the tonnage and rig of Ashing 
vessels, some being registered and numbered as such, whilst others sail as trading 
vessels. 

" One or two English smacks have been known to be engaged in * coopering,* 
but thev generally end by being sold in a foreign port, and trade under a foreign 
flag. 

" The distinguishing mark of a * cooper ' is a flag or bit of bunting on the fore- 
stay. They trade in tobacco and spirits of vile quality, in scents, and latterly in 
immoral and obscene cards and photographs. 

" A * cooper ' seldom remains more than three days with a fishing fleet, but 
passes from one to another until his stock is cxliausted. 

" The whole trade of the * cooper ' is most immoral and degrading. 

" Fishermen are tempted to barter their owners*, warps, nets, ropes, sails, and 
fish for the drink, and the boys and apprentices are demoralized by the obscene 
pictures and cards so freely disposed of. 

" The dnmkenness and debauchery consequent on a visit to a * cooper ' have 
often terminated fatally. We may instance the skipper of the Mizpah of Yannouth, 
who was drowned in Februar}% 1884, and the skipper of the CUumhia of Grimsby, 
who was drowned or murdered in September, 1882, whilst more recently a murtler- 
ous assault was made upon a Grimsby skipper during a dnniken brawl." 

The report from which this extract is taken is an accomit of a prolonged official 
voyage of inspection by the gentlemen named, which was ordered by the Admiralty 
upon the repeated solicitations of various fishing comminiities. 

W^e have now seen the character of the " cooper," his mode of dealing, and the 
effect of his trade. I apprehend that with the exception of his unrestricted lil>erty 
to sell, or barter, you will not find a great difference between the floating grog shop 
and the stationary' one in our midst. 

It will not recjuire many words to explain that the smackownors, as a body, and 
many of the fishermen themselves, looked ujx)n the ** coojx?r " as an \nnnitigated evil 
which ought to be removed. But how was this to be done ? 

The fishing communities, principally those of (Jrimsby, Hull, and Yannouth, 
who were respectively the most interested, set themselves to work in the earlier 
years of the " cooper's " history. In season and out of season they made their 
request known to the Govennnent of the day. It mattered not who were in jX)wer, 
Liberal or Tor}-, the smackowners were constantly on their doorstefw, and the 
"coopers" and all their works were more frequently denounced in some of the 
(lovemniental Departments than any other power of evil. 

The various Ministers of State, their Secretiiries, and Officials treated the sub- 
ject with due importance and were earnestly desirous to help us ; but any inter- 
ference with the "coo|kt" could only be arrived at in conjunction with other 
interested nations. To this end exhaustive corresjKMidence ensued, Diphunatic and 
Consular Agencies were invoked, with the result that an International Convention 
met at the Hague in May, 1882, for the declared puqx)se of "regulating the Police 
of the Fisheries in the North Sea outside Temtorial Waters." 

The (Convention was comjxwed of the Plenijx)tentiaries of Great Britain, (ier- 
inaiiy, Belgium, France, Denmark, and the Netherlands. 
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I will not say that the labours of this Convention were altogether unproductive. 
It confirmed the geographical position of the North Sea quite in accordance with 
the boundaries fixed in the beginning of the world. It laid down certain rules 
with regard to the painting of fishing vessels, and dealt with some other matters 
which could do no harm. 

There was one evil, with an awful name, although of an intermittent character, 
which the Convention dealt with in a drastic manner. An instrument known in 
the fishery as the " Belgian Devil," and in the higher toned language of Diplomacy, 
refeiTed to in the Convention as " an instrument for destroying fishing implements," 
was, by Article XXIII., absolutely prohibited. 

This instniment was a sharp-edged blade resembling a reaping hook, or at times 
like a scythe, which imscrupulous trawl fishers, when working amongst the drift 
nets of herring fishers, would attach to their trawl warps in oi^er that the}' might 
cut their way through the herring man's nets and so make a free passage for their 
trawl. 

I believe they were almost as rare as the Sea Serpent, but they had a bad name, 
an unmixed character of evil, and it appears the Convention had no difficulty in 
arriving at a unanimous sentence of condemnation which was accordingly embodied 
in the Sea Fisheries Act, 1883, Article 9, whereby it is prohibited to manufacture 
or sell such an instnunent ; and in subsequent articles where the use is prohibited 

After this eflTort against the Belgian " instrument " it seemed the Convention 
was indisposed to deal with the " cooper," and they confined themselves to the 
expression of a desire for the suppression of the abuses from which fishermen suffer, 
and suggested that further information and instruction was needed in order to deal 
effectually with the matter at some future time. 

So ended the Convention of 1882, and the "cooper" was left to continue his 
evil traffic. The fishing communities and their friends were greatly dis- 
appointed, but still they felt that something had been accomplished, and they 
renewed their efforts on former lines. The CJovemment, in order to meet the 
wish expressed by the Convention, undertook to collect authoritative information, 
and in 1884, Admiral Gordon- Douglas, and Mr. Malan were sent on a cruise of 
inspection, at the completion of which they presented a most ample and excellent 
report, of which I have read an extract. 

In due course another International Conference assembled at the Hague on 
June the 10th, 1886, at which Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
(jrennany, and Belgium were again represented. The English Delegates were Mr. 
Kennedy, C.B., Head of the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, and 
Mr. Trevor, C.B., Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade, who ably and worthily 
represented their cause. Their services were afterwards acknowledged by special 
thanks from Lord Rosebery and from Mr. Mundella. 

The stated subject for this Conference was : " To remedy the abuses to which 
the traffic in spirits in the North Sea gives rise." The Convention was opened by 
the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, after cordially greeting the Dele- 
gates, referred to the subject matter of the Convention, and expressed an earnest 
wish for its success. M. Kjihusen, the First Delegate of the Netherlands, was 
elected President, and it only becomes me to say that the Delegates were fortunate 
in their choice of such a President. 

Six points were submitted for consideration, which were in principle to the effect 
that a conmion understanding should be arrived at as to the legislative measures 
to be taken by each of the Powers for the purpose of imposing penalties on the sale 
of spirits to fishing boats in the North Sea. 

To consider whether such penalties ought to be increased where the spirits were 
bartered for products of the fisheries or other goods belonging to the owner of a 
boat. 

To arrange for the administrative superintendence and control. 

To refuse any exemption of Customs Duty to suspected dealers, and to require 
special security from suspected vessels. 

To restrict and fix the maximiuu (juantity of spirits which fishing boats might 
be allowed to Ciirry ; and 
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To arrange the mode of procedure in the prosecution of offenders. 

It will be noticed that, excepting the first, all these points are based on the 
principle of regulating the traffic ; not a word is said about prohibition. Her 
Majesty's Consuls abroad had in advance expressed a doubt whether the Powers 
would agree to prohibit the traffic, and suggested various means for its regulation. 

It was shewn at the Conference that about 20 floating grog shops liad from 
time to time visited the fishing fleets in the North Sea. 8 or 10 of these sailed 
from (ieestemunde or Bremerhaven, 8 from Schiedam and other parts in Holland, 
I from Denmark, and 1 from Belgium. It was also stated that the purchase price 
of a " litre " of gin, free of excise, was 8 cents Dutch money, whilst the selling price 
at sea was 80 cents, per litre — a difference of 72 cents, in other words, 900 per 
cent, profit. 

The Delegates of the Netherlands, Belgium, and Great Britain at the onset declared 
themselves in favour of prohibition, whilst the first German Delegate strenuously 
opposed such a course, advancing as an argiuuent the sol)er habits of the (ierman 
fishermen, and the importance of preserv'ing perfect freedom of trade. The Dele- 
gates of France and Denmark observed in the earlier stages a somewhat negative 
|)osition, on the ground that they were not implicated in, nor did they suffer from 
the traffic, the evils of which had not presented themselves to their Govenunents. 

Under the judicious and eminently able guidance of the President and by the 
cautious and skilful negotiation of the Delegates who favoured prohibition, the 
Conference did, however, after nine prolonged sittings, arrive at a unanimous agree- 
ment, and a (Convention wtis accomplished by which the sale, purchase, and barter 
of spirituous liquors in the North Sea was henceforth prohibited. 

The Convention was afterwards carried into effect in this country by the 
North Sea Fisheries Act, 1888. 

The C/onveution sounded the death knell of the " cooper," and, so far as I am 
aware, there has never occurred any breach of the law since its first enactment. 
A very marked improvement has been the result amongst the fishing population, 
and no one desires the return of the floating grog shop. 

I nuist not close this pjiper without a grateful mention of Sir F/lward Birkbeck, 
M.P., who rendered such generous and valuable services in connection with the 
prolonged agitation of this subject. Nor must I forget a Society which has rendere<l 
immense service to the cause, l>oth before and since the Convention was enacted. 
The " Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen," bmad and humane in its character, gener- 
ous and humanizing in its influence, is the greatest agent for gocnl that ever 
attended to the wants of our fishermen at sea. 
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DRINK IN RELATION TO THE MARITIME INDUSTRY. 

Bv Councillor F. Ysoman, J, P., Secretary of the Hartlepool 
Sbipownbrs' Society, Hartlepool. 

The effects of Drink upon various phases of life are 
to be dealt n-ith at this Convention, bnt it may he 
safely assumed that few, if any, can he of greaUT 
importance than its relation to our tnaritimc industry. 
It has been Haid that we are a nation of shopkeepers. 
It might l>e said of us with equal truth that we arc 
a nation of shipowners, bo important and widespread 
arc the ramifications of British shipping that this 
suhject cannot fail to interest every town and villt^e 
in the country. Our shipping is at once the necessity, 
the pride and the glory of the country, as it is the 
envy of other nations. We have so long enjoyed a 
reign of comparative peace, since the Crimean war, 
that we of to-day have little idea how much our whole 
national life would be interfered with if, from inter- 
national strife, our mercantile marine was threatened. 
Some slight idea of the magnitude of the interests Iwund up h\ this subject 
may lie gathered from the fact that in the year 1895 there entered the ports of 
the L'nit«d Kingdoni, with cai^;oes and in ballast, from Foreign countries, British 
Possessions and Coastwise, no less than 364,330 vessels, of 94,306,394 tons. This 
by no means conveys anything like an approximate idea of the trade, inasmuch aa 
the entries into U.K. ports form but an ejtceedingly small part of the work of our 
sliipping, its duty being to serve commerce the wide world over. Wherever 
cai^ needs to be carried, there, in all probability, will the ubiquitous British 
shipowner be an applicant for the work. But even from ports of the Kingdoni 
the figures already given show an average of upwards of a thousand vessels enter- 
ing these ports every day in the year. 

To afford some little idea of how traffic converges upon certain ports of the 
Kingdoni it may he mentioned that the entries alone for the year in question in 
some of the larger ports were as follows :— 

London 53,916 vessels 

' Liverpool 19,457 „ 

Tyne Ports 15,672 „ 

OardifT ... 15,353 „ 

In addition to which must be txinie in mind that these entries give not the 
faintest idea of the iimumerahle fishing and small unregistered craft which at the 
entrances to these great highways endanger the conduct of the traffic. To look at 
the subject from just one other standpoint, in the year in question there were 
registered as belonging to the United Kingdom, 6,633 steamers and 9,482 sailing 
vessels. It would lie a fair computation to say that the steamerB would cover 
aliout two hundred and sixty-four million miles and the sailing vessels three 
hundred and forty-four million miles in a year. This in all weather, and, at 
least as touching the former, with comparatively the precision of a well-organised 

This leads up to the thought of how necessary it is that every man engaged in 
a trade of such magnitude should be always in the full possession of his every 
faculty, (lerfectly unimpaired from any ct\usc whatever. ' As touching the great 
industry of our railways wc have long ago arrived at this conclusion, and every 
nerve is strained to ensure that all employed therein comply, and that always, 
with this rci|Hircment. Tlicre was a time when it was possible to see a railway 
guard at least somewhat under the influence of intoxicants, but that is virtually a 
thing of the past, and to-day in a railway employe it is seldom we sec anything 
of the kind. Sometimes comparisons arc made between the life lost from shipping 
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and from such industries as railways and mines. But would it he tolerated for one 
moment that a man went into a mine, or to his work upon the railway, under the 
influence of liquor ? Such a thing is pmctically impossible, for no such man 
would be able to retain his situation, to the endangering of his own life as well as 
the lives of others. 

But when we examine the case of the mercantile marine we find an altogether 
different state of things. If drink is a curse and a nuisance anywhere it is surely 
on lioiinl a ship. On shore, if we come in i-ontact with it in its various foniis we 
csin give it a wide l»ertli. but i»n Itoanl ship it cannot well be escaped from. 

No one more than the writer wui Ik? aware tliat, in discussing this phase of the 
drink (|uesti<»n. we aire touchhig \i\nm gnunid which somewhat goes itgainst 
the grain. We would fain cast a l»e:iutiful halo of sentiment anmnd the sea, the 
sailor, and in fact all afloat, and there rest. We are not particularly grateful to 
anvone who nithlesslv tears awav the veil and shatters our lieautiful ideal. But 
the question demands a fair and dispassionate examination, and, if we find need 
for amendment, it is our Wiunden duty manfully to tackle the responsibility and 
ignore the sentiment except in so far as we CJin improve our much-prized mer- 
cantile marine. It may lie that even this very sentimentality is res]K>nsible for 
much of wliat is to-<iay complained of. If. for instance, a man went to hU work 
at one of our larjje industries in a state of intoxicatitai, he would scarcely venture 
to appeal to us for sy m|jathy after having lost his emjjhiyment. In the case 
of the siiilor it is [ialliated. and he is excused. l»ecause he is admittedly the 
i<lol of the whole mMuitrv. It i> no overstatement to s»v that in manv C34.si-s 
vessels leave jjort with several <»f their crew under the influence of liquor. 
Engineers sjiy sometimes that if they can c»nly l»e sure c>f having one tireuLan to 
do the necessjiry tiring for the first watch at sea, they can get through, inasmuch 
as by the next watch the others will have slept off the ett'ectsof their indulgence and 
thenceforwanl the work of the shiji may l»e ex|K»cted to run pretty snHJuthly. But 
sun*ly this is ii(»t jis it outrht to l»e. It is of the utnK»st im|K»rtance that, on 
leaving |K»rts so thickly St uddi**! with shipping; as we have seen is the case fn.nn 
the figures already quot<.'<l. every man on l»*iani is alive to his fluty and at his full 
value. Incompetence due V) drink is enough to rouse the anger of captains, who 
perhaps have had enouirh anxiety in |xjrt, in the hurry with which our steam 
shipping is tume<i round in the present day. The result is that the masters seem 
to arrive at the cxtnclusion tliat docile Scandinavians and others at least l>efore 
they lieoiniie .\n;rlicised - are less iriveii to this practice, and they often give them a 
preference in shipping their crews. -\11 seem to lie agreed that, for liard work 
and rlanng at seju no nationality l»eats the British tar, but the idea seeuis to lie 
tliat in the quiet humdrum life of the oniinary car^fo steamer tlie foreign seaman 
fulfills every n'«jiiirement, and he does not so grievously vex his officers ujx»n this 
gniund of untitiR->s for work on a sea tide. This outcxime is naturally a 
grievance (*f th** British sesiman. but such is the princijial resi.S4.»n driven by 
witnesses liefore ^onmiissions and elsewhere for the preference s(» given. Tlie 
sailor will never attain his liest jiosition until he ndes his conduct after the 
fashion of the men enqiloye'l in onr l»est industries on shore, and it would lie 
doing him a s<Tvice if all who have influence with him would do their l»est to iret 
him to S4.V it in that li;:ht. A> to the niatter of wa;r*>. it follows that the men 
will never l»e able to claim full value for their laUiur until iIk'V render themselves 
indejiendeiit of the- B^ianlintr -M;ister and the <*rimp, and take at least the same 
prMjition a.*^ their fellow lalmurers on shore. 

There are two priiK-i|ia] ways in which the drink question aflects shipping. In 
the first place, if the captain indul'^es, it nuty result in the ri-kin;: of the lives of 
all on lifKtnl. Virtually he i- kin;; of his ship, and niu*l hec».*s-siirily ^* c».»ntinue. 
Except for lunacy or s^miethin;: akin thereto, it i«» practically ini|M^Mble to dep^ii^e 
him, and he. therefon*. carries with him the jj<»wer of life and death over his sul»- 
ordinates. That ouirht to «*nUiil ujK»n him the n^sjionsibility of keeping: him-self 
aUive siLspicion on the subject of liquor. <.'rews do ovca-siomtlly arrai;ai their 
oflicers ujjon this question, but not often. On shipUjarri it seems to be a thing to 

P 
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be tabooed, aud perhaps rightly so. At the same time, by reason of its infre- 
quency and the acknowledged difficulty of getting evidence upon such matters from 
a crew, when they do go the length of making formal complaint, it should be most 
carefully inquired into from this very standpoint of the comparative powerlessness 
of the crew. 

On the other hand the Master and the ship in many ways suffer from the 
drunkenness of the crew, and no doubt much bad feeling is thereby engendered 
which otherwise would be totally absent. 

But the loss of life due to drink forms the most serious count in the indict- 
ment against alcohol in connection with the maritime industry. 

At sea it may be, but in harbour it undoubtedly is, responsible for m\ich evil. 
Some years ago the Coroner for East Surrey, in holding an inquest upon the body 
of a seaman foinid in the Surrey Commercial docks, said that he was frequently 
called upon, sometimes three or four times a week, to hold inquests on the bodies 
of men who had been drowned in the same docks when under the influence of 
drink. Speaking generally, he was urging the better lighting of the quays round 
the docks. If, as undoubtedly is the case, the men have to frequent sucli docks, 
often hampered with stacks of wood, <kc., there is all the more reason for impress- 
ing upon them the absolute necessity of keeping a clear head for the navigation of 
suih dangerous places. There is, however, too much reason to fear that the 
experience of the Coroner is but too common. 

In the merchant steamers registered in the United Kingdom, there were 
employed in 1895 (excluding Lascars and Asiatics) about 130,000 men. 

An analvsis of the causes of loss of life of this area, for the month of Julv in that 
year, gives the following, according to the official return of the Registrar-Genenil 
of Shipping and Seamen : — 

LIVES. 

By Wreck or Casualty (by one collision) 12 

„ Other than Wreck or (Casualty: - 

Accident (at sea 2, in harbour 8) 10 

(>ause unknown (at sea 3, in har}>our 3) 6 

l>T'liIlo vx vllv V •>• ■•• ••• ••• ••• ■•■ ••• ••• ^ 

Overdose of Laudanum 2 

Supix)sed Heavy Drinking 1 

Drowning (at sea 11, in harbour 28) 39 



60 

• • ^^r X0vC%0\7 ••• ••■ ••• ••• •■• ••• ■•• ••■ ••• *y X 
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J. './vCVft ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •»• X ^*Jf 

As further illustrative of the loss of life, by drowning in rivers and harl>ours, 
is appended an analysis of the Return for the njonth in question : — 

Rating. Place ok Death. (Official) Cause. 

Mate Strood Dock, Rochester . . . Accidentallv drowned. 

' %.■ 

A.B Singapore Fell off the gangway and droAmed. 

Cook Genoii Dro^Tiing. 

Assist. -Steward Off London Bridge Supposed drowning. 

Do. ... Ship Canal, Salford Accidentally drowned. 

Oixi. Seaman ... River (imidalquivar Do. do. while bathing. 

Steward Montreal Drowned. 

A.B Suez Canal Fell overboard and drowned. 

Carpenter . . . Ghent Dro>\nied whilst bathing. 

Steward New York Drowned }>y falling overboard. 

Fireman ... Ostend Drowning. 

3rd Engineer... Chatham N.B Drowned while bathing. 

Fireman . . . Hamburg Found drowned. 
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Mess-room Bov. Prince of Wales' Dock, Swansea Found drowned. 

A. B Singapore Fell off the gangway and drowned. 

A.B Queen's Dock, Glasgow Drowning (found drowned Aug. 

12th, 1895. 

3rd Engineer... Cessnock Dock, Glasgow ... Drow^ning. 

Cook Colombo Harbour Drowning. 

Fireman . . . Havre Found drowned 

A.B Buenos Ayres Drowning 

Steward River Tyne Dro\*'ning. 

A.B Noumea Drowned. 

A.B Altona Drowned. 

2nd Mate . . . Antwerp Drowned : Accidentally fell from 

the quay int^) the dock. 

2nd Engineer... Lagos Drowning. 

A.B. Anakria Drowning. 

A.B Leith Dock Cardiac failure following sub- 
mersion. 

Fireman ... Seville Accidentallv drowned. 

It is, of course, impossible to say if any, and in which cjvse how nuich, of this 
life loss was attributable to drink, but in the light of the coroner's opinion 
already quoted, exercising every charity, we are driven to the conclusion that 
but for drink many bright fellows would still have been alive to support and 
comfort their families. A still closer study of these returns, as touching the 
crews of steamers registered in the Hartlepools, has driven me to express the 
opinion that drink kills more than the sea damages. Recent returns show 
that over the last ten years an average of 379 lives were lost from U.K. 
steamers, by wreck and casualty at sea, whereas it may safely be assumed that at 
least an average of 200 lives per annum are lost by drownhig in rivers and har- 
bours. For the former loss tliere is at lejist the excuse of all the exigencies of the 
navigation of the world. Can anything like the same defence be OiTered for the 
latter ? 

As touching navigation at sea, it is not many days since an owner complained 
to the writer that on his vessel leaving port nearly every fireman and A.B. on 
board was more or less under the influence of liquor. It is to be feared this is by 
no means a solitarv instance. About half the loss of life at sea from wrecks and 
casualties usually attaches to "missing" ships and steamers. If this kind of thing 
is anything like common, it need not be wondered at, if, soon after leaving port, 
some of these vessels suffer through the fault complained of, and two vessels 
together find a common grave. 

Moreover, if drink is an evil on board cargo steamers, how much more so is it 
a menace to the gigantic passenger liners of to-day. These floating palaces have 
a most mar\'ellous immunity from accident and loss, for which all honour to them. 
But with the tremendous responsibility resting upon them no one ought to place 
the temptation of liquor in the way of those navigating them. 

In one of his inimitable addresses many may remember an apt illustration 
upon this subject by the late J. B. (iough. He first pictured a captain of a sail- 
ing vessel, <|uite free from liquor, taking every precaution Jigainst a "dirty night" 
and impending peril. In a moment descending to his cabin, he supposes the 
captain taking a pull at the lK)ttle, and in a trice he comes on deck again, and 
not only does he not continue the preciiutions which prudence before dictated, Init 
he set the very tojvgallant sails he had onlered to be stowed, shakes out the reefs 
in the top-s*iils he luul ordered to be taken in, and ultimately brings al>out the 
disaster which, in his normal condition, he would have averte<l. Mr. («ough 
denied the suggestion that the capUiin was drunk ; his only claim was that he 
was changed, by the licpior, and that not for the better but for the worse. A 
truer illustration of its effect it would be difficult to portray. 

In our excursion steamers also, plying round our coasts, without the liquor all 
goes merry as a marriage bell. With the liquor, years ago, I have seen it neces- 
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sary to lash two men on opposite sides of the l)oat to prevent their flying iit each 
other's throat. In fact, taking the mercantile industry as a whole, a well 
appointed ship, minus liquor, may be a veritable Heaven. Put the drink on 
Inmrd, and she may soon become nearer related to a place which shall be name- 
less. Ship's log-books are often nearly filled with complaints against the crew on 
the score of drunkenness, and if that fruitful cause of disorder could be wiped out 
seafaring life would be improved beyond knowledge. 

At present it is the duty of the Customs officials to most carefiUly search a 
vessel to ensure that she brings into port no excisable" goods without paying duty 
thereupon. These men are put on at the wrong end of the voyage. It would l>e 
much more to the purpose if it was their duty to search every vessel proceeding 
to sea, and make certiiin that she carried no intoxicating liquor with her — no, not 
even for medicine. The law insists upon a foreign-going vessel carrying, as 
" medical comforts " a certain prescribed quantity of brandy and wine. It is not 
difficult to believe that, under certain circumstances, bv the verv fact of an officer 
having at hand this reserve of liquor, he is tempted to use it, and is thereb}* 
betraved into conduct from which lie would liave been siived had it not been 
available to him. So far from its being a useful provision, the j)robability is that 
it is far oftener prcKluctive of much harm. 

To sum up the whole question, there can be no doubt but that, valuable as 
Prohibition would prove in many and varied walks of life, there is none which 
could establish a better case for its adoption, and in the event of its being adopted 
none from which better results might bo anticipated than from the maritime 
industry of the British Kmpire. 




THIRD DAY'S PKOCEKDINGS. 



THE CO-OPERATIVE HOVEUENT AND THE LIQUOR TRATnO. 

Bv Jajieh MrKsNumcK, NBWCA8Tr,K Cd-opbhativk Whoi-bsale Society. 

Tills paper is not an argumout in favour of the 
co-operative movement as known to iia at the preitent 
^^ V day, but ratlier an appeal for sympathy to a elasa of 

^T \ people who arc working to the tuiuie end piirHiied by 

M^^^ —^ \ the friends of the Tenipcmncc rcfomiatiun. Aliont 

y^^B *■ . \ fifty years ajio 11 few weavers in Bochdale ori(fiimted 
V^" 1^ I the eo-operutive uyutem on such )i aoiind, economical, 

^^^' ^^^1 '*"'' cthiuki IiaaiK an hflH enabled it to ataud the sifting 

of tlieae yeara of pnictieal application. They 
believed thiit the savinga accruing from the diHtribii- 
tion of the necessariea of family life would iiltimately 
supply a fnnd which would enuhle them to engage in 
productive svorka, and thus at once become workman 
and capitalist. This idea, at that period only in 
dreamland, is now in process of realisation. When 
we contemplate the friction and open war continually 
Mn. James McKesokick. raging between the workman and his employer, any 
hint which will tend to accelerate the solution of the 
problem, is devoiitly to la; desired. The co-operati\e l>ody having set up a lofty 
ideal, the Temperance thinker may justly indicate how speedily and effectively it 
may be realised. 

Thus may we claim co-opcrution as allies in n[)lifting the wagcHianieTS of our 
country to a lufrher level, uiaterially and morally. There are in (Ireat Britain 
aliont 1,600 well orfriuiised ciHiiwrative societies. .\lauy of them set ajtart a 
[Kirtion of their profits for charitable and ednuiitioimi purposes. The trade of the 
whole amounts to idiout £50,000,000 annually, and liaviug no Iossl-s, their profits 
lire large. They inculcate sijund methods of tr.kding, concealing nothing fnini tlie 
buyer which he ought to know. It unist lie gratifying to the friends of Teui- 
• ix-rance to know that iione of these w)cieties, so far as I am aware, are cngagi-d in 
the liipior tniHic, nor is any gnK;ers license held l>y any of them. It is calculaU-d 
that tliere arc one and a half millions of heads of families tradhig at these stitres, 
and no complaint is heard that anyone suffers from the alnteuec of intoiticimts. 
This is a fact of the very highest iniportauce. Whatever may be the habits of 
individual memla-rs, as organised ls>dies tiicy Iwar witness to the value of 
Prohibition 

Temiienuicc reformers maymldress eiMn>c>ratoi-a with sentiments such as theac. 
Vou seek to inipnive the social condition of the wat:e-earners of the country by 
distributing amnugst them the profits of trade and uidnstry. We endeavour to 
allow them that Kobricty and wise ex|>euditure is the higliest wisdom. Vou look 
to tlie matcriid accunnilation of wealth for the )ieo)>le's advancement. We say 
tliat is not a lilessing unless it is used uiselv and well. You show skill in earn- 
ing : we recoiiiuiend judgment in sjMinding. 

We ii|i]ieal Xn you who lutse your methislH on ethical and ec<inoniical principles, 
if you are not under (ihligations, collectively, to opjwst- aiirl discourage the waste 
and misery cause<l by the liipior tniHic as now carried on in this countr;-. V<iu 
arc Wnnd to Imik round and take cognisance of all the olistacles which olistruct 
hiniian progress. Vou are builders of a huge system of profitable trading in the 
interest iif the [leople, and the drink husinesa tends Xu {xistjxine or defeat your 
purposes by demoralising yiair members. It has been said, to your discre<lit, that 
publicaiis and |Miwnlfrokers have leunied the [wriod when ipiarterly dividends are 
[laid by the increaseil trade which come tn their counters. This, if tnie, is 
disjustiiius lo progrcs-s, and would justify sjs'cial cHorts in finding a a-niiily. 
But the ultimate aim of yiair movement i:< to la'come eo-partucni 
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or owners of many of the large industrial establishments of the coiuitry. 
You have several millions already at hand. Our recommendation, calmly given, 
is that your million-and-a-half of members should withdraw their share of the great 
drink bill of this country and appropriate it to the working out of the dreams of 
the Rochdale Pioneers. If you are to capture a share of the profits in the great 
industries of the nation and make yourself felt in the commerce of the world you 
must put your feet down on appetite and prejudice, and then you may expect a 
triumphant success. Your great success has blinded you to the difficulties and 
the high moral qualities of the founders of your movement. There was true 
moral grandeur about their character and efforts. They cultivated the faculties 
which mastered difficulties and triumphed over temptation, if you in your career 
of social development, manifest the courage of your convictions, you cannot fail to 
see that your principles demand the utter discouragement of the drink traffic. 
Your Annual Congress, your District Conferences, your trained directors, your 
million-and-a half members, if thrown into the scale against this foe of the human 
race, would greatly help to turn the tide, and be a gfeat encouragement to 
TemiKJrance workers everywhere. 




THIRD DAY'S PROCKEDINGS 



DBINKINO AND GAMBLING. 

BV KOBEUT KNUiHT, .1.1'., SKCKKTAflV BolI.BHMAKEH.S ANTl IllllV ShiPIIUEUiKLw' 

.Sue I Fry, Newcahtlb-o.v-Tvnb. 

There is often nincli wisdimi in uti apliuriaui, and ii\ 
thinking how one miKht apply "Out of two evila choose 
the Icaet" to tlie Bubjects of this paper, "Uriiikiu(jf 
and Gambling," I felt as if they wore so much on a par 
that our proverbial philosophy waa unequal to the 
occasion. I do not aay that they are one aud the 
same— they are quite ax likely to be separate and 
distinct indulftenees that may become over-niling 
paastioiiB-but separate or combined they are the two 
terrible cankers in uiir social system. 

1 view, aud haie viewed with deep regret aud 
chagrin, the " grip " of these passiuna upon considerable 
sections of my fellow working men, whose small and 
hard-earned means can itl-alTord siicb ruinous iudul- 
Ijence. My twenty-five years' experience in the factory, 
and twenty-six years' observation as tlie general 
secretary ()f a large labour organisatiou, has mide the betterment of my class a 
life work, aud what 1 say here I have again and again addressed to my fellow- 
workers, in the hop^! of influencing their judgnient against such pernicious 
indulgence. Many are the homes aud families in abject wretchedness and 
poverty to-day that, but for the foolish extravagaiice, over-indulgence, and wild 
speculation of their principals, might be in a comparative state of comfort and 
independence. Could we but persuade our uiii^uided and thriftless brothers 
when earning good wages, mid in regular employment, to study economy, think 
iif aud provide for the future by saving instead of spending their spare cash, how 
unich Iwtter would lie their surroundings. <!an anyone conceive a more insane 
or foolish act on the part of any man than that of him who, after working hard 
from Monday morn to Saturday noou, having received the reward of his week's 
toil, takes it to the nearest gin-shnp or )KK>kniaker, aud makes it over to them as 
iuditterently as though its {>osscssiou had never cost hiui an effort or a dro]> of 
sweat } This is repeated week after week and month after month while the flood 
tide of trade continues, and it is oidy when too late that the foolish fellow finds 
out that his enruiiigs have been the savings of others rather than his own, that 
his investments have lieen foolishly and badly made—in the public-house instead 
of the I'ost tUfice. ('apita lists, monopolists, aud millionaires have each in tuni 
beeii denounced uud held up to oliloipiy as the greatest enemies of social progress 
aud reform, but are we not safe in saying that iutein[X'nmce and giniibling arc 
vices that present fur greater dangers than either of tbem i U't those who differ 
from us go round the public-houses on any Saturday nigbt and see for themselves. 
They will find everj- tavern crowded to excess, and trafficking iu the wretched 
stuff for which the thoughtless workman exchanges his hard earned money. l,et 
them pass d<iwn liy the haunts of the letting men on any day (hiring the racing 
sea<ion al)out dinner time, and what will they seel Workmen of all grades and 
classes nishing hither and thither scanning the lati-st arrivals liefore plunging 
their last dollar, or, it may lie, pledging one not yet earned upon their favourite 
niount. They tan liarely sijare sutficieiit time U> swallow their scant idlowance of 
dinner iu their uiad eagerness to back a horse of which they know nothing, not 
even the owner's name. Watch them again in the evening returning frou) their 
day's toil. There is another rush, but this time t*> hear "what has won," and 
mark the blank and painful I'Kik of eonsteniation aud dtsap[>oiiitment when they 
realise that their hiirsc, like their judgnient, was nowhere. How much of the 
earnings gii in the direction indicateil that might bo well applicti at Ikhuc. or used 
to fonn a reserve fund for the days of old age and adversity. It is against temp- 
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tatioii8 aud evils such as these that I have urged my fellow-workuieu to beware, 
and shun them as they would a plague-stricken spot. We have more to fear from 
the brewer and the bookmaker than from any combination of capitalists of whom 
we have ever heard. The blandishments of the one and the wiles of the other are 
conducted with such skilful subtlety and suavity ol manner an may well throw- 
even the wary of!' their guard and draw them within their toils. They should 
treat them as they do blacklegs in their trade, as persons with whom they can 
hold no communion. Let them be on their guard against the seductions of Booky 
and Bung ; keep them as far away as possible, and time will amply reward them 
for their vigilance. " Temperance and Thrift " is the motto for the worker who 
would get on, and in combination work out their social emiincipation. Let the 
" Sporting Life " aud " Racing Calendar " make way for Smith's " Wealth of 
Nations," or George's " Progress and Poverty ; " let their leisure hours 1)6 spent, 
not in the vitiated atmosphere and sickly surroundings of the taproom, but in the 
pursuit of healthy exercise and mental culture, and they would not only find their 
lives the sweeter, their health the better, and their homes the happier and brighter 
for the change, but they would become more useful citizens,^ and respected aud 
creditable members of society. 

I have said that the evils of drinking and gambling may be dissociated ; the 
selfish or avaricious man may try to outwit his fellows in gambling, while the 
good-hearted, easy-minded, expert workman, having no thought of the one, may, 
and does, too often fall a victim to the other. Yet l)oth are too commonly com- 
bined. .We know, by the recurring " raids " of the police in Newcastle and other 
towns, that the " betting men " find a public-house the fittest meeting place ; but 
there is a wretched form of it with which the law does not interfere, namely, 
playing with dominoes for drink. Oiir yoiuig fellows are thus enticed into the 
back parlours of public-houses for "a roiuid," and it degenerates into a wretched 
round of beer swilling Saturday afternoon and night, until the sickened and 
sickening inebriate staggers homeward. The atmosphere is pernicious, and from 
" playing for drinks " there comes the disposition to venture something on a horse 
or some other game of chance, so that they are soon on the downgrade, from which 
many are never able to recover. 

A great evil in connection with both Friendly Societies and Trade Unions is 
the holding of their meetings in public-houses ; it also leads their members into 
temptation. In many cases members of some societies are allowed a certain per- 
centage of the money paid as contributions to be spent for what is called the 
"good of the house." This system prevailed in my society, and each member was 
allowed 5 per cent. Checks, and not money, were handed to him for the amount, 
which was exchanged by the landlord for drink. 1 saw that this system had a 
demoralising effect upon the members. I also knew that the money thus spent 
could be made a very much better use of, and on entering on my duties as geneml 
secretary — now more than twenty-six years ago — by persuasion and influence, I 
succeeded in getting the consent of our members to abolish the drink from the 
society's meeting rooms, and take the 5 per cent, and establish a widow and 
orphan fund with the money. The money thus saved has been given to the 
widows and orphans year by year, and they have thus benefited to the extent of 
£65,000 from the foundation of the fund. 

Here, then, is a striking instance of how much may be done for others as well 
as ourselves by investing any possible savings otherwise than in the profitless ways 
of drinking and gambling, and which men must see enriches and fattens those 
only who minister to their indulgence. 

Workmen suffer very much from periodical waves of depression, that cast their 
gloomy shadows o'er the land, and carry desolation and despair into their homes. 
We have recently passed through a bitter and trying time, and large numbers o 
men have been out of employment. There can be no doubt that much suffering 
and privation have been silently endured, especially amongst the indigent, though 
vast sums have been paid away by societies to many of them as out of work 
benefit, and money raised from other sources to meet the distress. What the 
condition of many must have been without the support thus rendered them is too 
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BerioU8 to con template. It is a terrible commentary upon, and indictment a^inst, 
the present social system under which we live and lal>our, that men, capable and 
willing to work, are doome<l to walk beneath the shadows of starvation in a land 
teeming with wealth, and "rich beyond the dreams of avarice." The Stat« is 
spurred on by the voice of Lal)our, and with it nnist rest the responsibility of 
removing some of the causes ; but we believe it possible for the workers themselves 
to mitigate, to some extent at least, the sutterings and miseries of such conditions 
of life. 

Self-reform is by far the most needfid and pressing, as it is also the most 
practical and useful of the many reforms that engage public attention. Its 
advantages far out-reach any other, it works automatically, the mind supplies the 
motive power, there being no complex State machinery required to put it into 
operation, and its effects are inmiediate. If trades unionism has lieen successful 
in securing for its members, thix>ugh organ isjition, fair wages and reasonable con- 
ditions of labour, then these advantages sliould in turn be put to useful acco\uit 
in moral and mental improvement, increasing the comfort of homes, and making 
provision according to means and opportunities during the periods of good trade, 
for the days of idleness, adversity, accident, and old age that may come to one 
and all. Increased wealth or leisure, ludess properly used and wisely directed, is 
far more dangerous and fatal in the hands of an individual than the want of it, 
and unless good use is made of the means and opportunities within our grasp it 
were vain to sigh and struggle for others far removed beyond our reach, the dim 
outlines of which are perceptible only to the imagination. There is no use blink- 
ing or glossing over the fact that improvidence, thriftlessness, and loose living are 
largely responsible for much of the misery that we see around us, and that drinking 
and gambling, as I said at the beginning, are baneful evils to be exorcised 
from our midst. 
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DRINK AND THE LABOUR MARKET. 

By Alderman Obo. White, J.R, Norwich. 

The extent to which labour, the true source of wealth, 
it) crippled by the drinking habits of the nation is a subject 
which should repaj- the most eaniest aiid searching inquiry. 
So far as it is affected by drunkenness, there will be but one 
opinion ; but there is much habitual drinking short uf 
(Inuikeniiess which, in our judgment, has a very disastrous 
influence upon the industry of the country ; and as iipon this 
opinions are more or less divided, it will be my business to 
attempt to show that the traffic, as a whole, whether viewed 
from the point of excess (as it is popularly considered) or 
from the more moderate Htand|>oint, must be destructive iu 
its eH'ects upon industry and the interests of labourgenerally. 
AU>. G. WHITE, J.i'. A tniflic which boasts of a capita! of many hundreds of 
millions must ever he a most important factor for good or 
evil in the industrial world. If the capital so emjiloyed carries with it a high 
proportion of wage-eanier^, then per se it will be an advantage to the community, 
but if the very opposite is the case, and this capital calls for a very small wage 
outlay, then its influence must be diametrically opposed to the interests of labour. 
Labour may be directed in either of two ways— it may be exerted on objects 
in themselves valuable — in their turn these objects may be used to obtain what is 
still more worth possessing, or it may expend itself in ways which destroy and 
corrupt and dr^ the labourer and his industry down to degradation. A man 
works as a rule because he wants to possess ; by his work he gains wages ; if he 
spends his wages wisely, he produces a demand for more work, by which he or 
other workmen benefit, and thus the whole process of industrial society is built up 
and maintained. If this is correct, then the manufacture and traffic in strong 
drink stands absolutely coudenuied as a cruel burden upon industry and the 
greatest enemy to labour ; for it produces what is worthless iu itself, it alworlia 
many millions of capital with the very smallest amount of labour, and it destroys 
the savings of a community, a large portion of which would otherwise go to 
increase the wages fund and, therefore, the remuneration of the worker. It is, of 
course, necessary for me to assume and not stay to prove (because this will l>c 
done in other sections by abler hands than mine) that strong drink is not 
necessary or useful to the worker. I am aware there are a few still living who 
regard it as a good creature of (<od, I would reply to them iu the strain of a 
teetotal lecturer at a fair, who being qtiestioned by a Merry Andrew with a 
chalked face, who asked, " I say, Mr. Lecturer, what did Uod send barley for if it 
waa'nt to make malt of?" replied, " I say, Mr. Merry Andrew, what did Ood send 
chalk for if it was not to chalk fools faces with." Before I go into the practical 
details necessary to establish my points it may be well to see what is our present 
position from an industrial point of view. Circumstances have been so favourable 
to this country in the past that we have been able to build up a great commercial 
fabric by which wealth has been accunuilated and a portion at least of our 
population have lived, and arc living, in prosperity and affluence. We cannot 
review the comnttircial history of our country for the past fifty or sixty years 
without feeling a measure of pride in the marvellous success which has followed 
upon the energy and resource of our people, for, if we go back only half the reign 
' of our present Queen, we find in that thirty years an increase in exports and 
imports from X415,0O0,000 to X715.0O0,000, or more than 40 per cent., and, if 
we reckon it per head, from £14 4s. M. tn 1865 to £16 Us. lOd. in 1895, and the 
laliour market has felt this progress enormously ; Adam .Smith tells us that at the 
begiiming of the century Is. 6d. per day might be reckoned as the common price of 
labour in London and neighbourhood ; lOd. in Edinburgh, and 8d. throughout 
the low lands of Scotland. Just compare this with wages in these districts 
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now, and even in my own experience, covering thirty years, I know departments of 
labour which have increased at least 40 per cent., and many others 20 to 25 per 
cent. But these advances have been obtained in spite of the great drawback 
occasioned by the ever increasing burden of the drink traffic, because we have had 
a monopoly of advantages which we can no longer retain. Inventive genius, 
mineral resources, maritime supremacy, the enormous productive power of 
machinery, and the constant opening up of new markets, have saved us from 
the entire consequences of our own folly, but even now, with all this prosperity, 
there is a state of things in our midst which may well cause us to stop and think — 
wealth increasing, even amongst the trading class alone, at the rate of fifty 
millions per annum, and yet pauperism not really reduced at all, and at present 
823,000 actual paupers on our relief roll, with some five million others on the 
verge of pauperism and constantly recruiting the pauper ranks; trade in its 
entire volume enormously large, yet receiving rude checks, and the iniemployed 
half starved, and to be numbered by thousands in all our large towns, there being 
actaaily at this moment in one large Midland town in one of the busiest seasons 
of the year an unemployed committee attempting to grapple with this sad 
problem. It is sometimes contended that this state of things arises from two 
causes — First, because machinery does the work of the human hand and brain, 
displaces the worker, and produces out of all proportion to the demand ; and 
secondly, that population in the country increases at an abnormal rate and faster 
than the means of subsistence ; it is obxnous that to a considerable extent these two 
propositions are mutually self destructive, but the first is answered by the fact to 
which all can bear testimony that if there is not sufficient demand for conmiodities 
produced there is actual need of them. If the shoemakers of Leicester or the 
clothiers of Leeds are not fully employed, there are thousands of families in the 
coimtry to whom the articles they manufacture would be a great boon if they 
could get them, and therefore over production is an absolute myth ; neither is it 
true that population increases faster than the means of subsistence, as the wealth 
per head of the country to-day is greater than ever before. Socrates said, " He 
who knows what is good and chooses it, and knows what is bad and avoids it, is 
both learned and temperate." Let us therefore now inquire what is wanted to 
make industry prosperous and labour adequately remunerated. 

The most serious fact we have to deal with is this, that before the real needs 
of the working classes are met, they spend many millions of their hard-eanied 
wages in a harmful luxury. This is the one chief cause which produces the army 
of paupers to which I have before referred, (iod forbid that I should for a 
moment suggest that a working man should not, if he pleases, spend .something in 
luxuries ; but no man, least of all a working man, has a right to spend on hurtful 
luxuries, and all experience places alcohol in this cla.ss. Wastefulness is wanton- 
ness, as the dairj'maid said when she pulled the kitten out of the jmil of cream 
and wiped the cream of!* its back into the pail again, and nowhere is wastefulness 
so terrible as in the expenditure on drink. Earnings should be first used to 
provide the necessaries of life, and it is in the provision of these necessaries that 
the working man blesses his family and his class far more than does the wealthv 
millionaire by his extravagance, for the needful things of life add most to the 
wages fund, which is the source of nuich prosperity to the artizan class. True 
commerce consists in the exchange of commodities which we possess (it may be 
labour or money obtained by lal>our) for commodities which some one else |x>s- 
sesses, and we desire to have, but whether such exchange is profitable fnnn a 
labour point of view will depend entirely upon what we get in return. A man has 
been accustomed to exchange, say, an average of 6s. per week in money for its 
equivalent in drink and he determines to do so no longer, with what results ? He 
either keeps the money with the idea of making a little capital, so that he can 
become an employer himself, or he finds so many little wants that he could not 
before supply, that a ready outlet is found for his money, and in very useful 
channels, too. It makes all the difference to the worker whether his money goes 
to the tradesman or the publiaui. Nothing is more plejising and encoumging 
than to follow the history of drink money when devoted to other purposes. A 
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country blacksmith, who declared he had never been drunk in his life, but whose 
average expenditure on drink was 38. per week, signed the pledge after a meeting 
at which 1 spoke, and some time afterwards told how passing rich he fomid himself 
with this extra 3s. ; how he had purchased children's clothes, l)Oots, garden 
implements, etc., little realising how, whilst thus adding to his family comfort and 
happiness, he was adding largely to the employment and prosperty of his class, 
for employment dejiends on expenditure. If ^ these cases were nuiltiplied by 
hiuidreds of tliousands, as they might be, if men were wise, we can see how truly 
the working man could do for himself what no one else can do for him. We jmss 
on from 5s. or Gs. per week and look at the figures in the aggregate. Fully 20 per 
cent, of the 500 millions of wages earned goes in drink; in other words, 100 
millions are spent by the wage-earning class out of the 148 millions — which is our 
present drhik bill. This sum now spent in drink provides for lalwur a wage of 
£7,500,000, but spent on the many useful articles of which the working man and 
his family stand in need, it would provide wages to the extent of £40,000,000. The 
ditt'erence between these two figures, 32^ millions, in the matter of wages alone 
would clear off' all our imemployed, providing work for 500,000 at 25s. a week the 
year through, and this leaves the even greater question of the expenditure it«elf 
untouched. 

These are big figures, and it is difficult to realise their full meaning and to 
enable you fully to understand them. I cannot do better than to repeat -in fact 
I have been asked to repeat it — a statement I made at a meeting in Exeter Hall, 
London, some years since. I took the balance sheet of a brewery company, and 
showed that this company earned a gross profit of £50,086, and a nett profit of 
£24,560, and that they paid for salaries and wages £6, 402 — their nett profit being 
four times as great as the wages paid. Comparing that with my own business, I find 
that wages are on the average about five times as great as my profits, i.«., when a 
brewer pays in roimd numbers £6,000 I should pay £120,000 to earn the same 
profit, so that whilst having regard to the output the wages in ordinary manu- 
facture are six times more than in the production of drink — hi regard to profit they 
are twenty times more. 

Some time since, on the Norfolk Coast, we had an excursion visit from the 
employes of the greatest brew^ery in the country — Messrs. liass and Co. — and great 
things were spoken at a gathering they had before returning home. It was there 
stated that their turn-over was £2,400,000 per annum, that they employed 2,250 
people, and paid £2,550 in wages per week, and a great flourish was made of these 
figures. 1 will not stay to inquire how^ many of these 2,250 people were employed 
in the actual production of the article for which the firm is celebrated. I accept 
the figures as given, but 1 unhesitatingly say that instead of employing one-sixth 
of the whole male population of Burton of working age, there are plenty of useful 
trades which, if they made a turn-over of nearly two-and-a-half millions as Bass 
does, would employ the entire male population of that great beer metropolis. Now 
this one year's return is very nearly the gross return of my own business ever 
since my connection with it, but to make that return we have paid just about the 
million in wages^ whercjis if you midtiply Bass' weekly wages sheet of £2,550 by 
52 you get £132,500 for wages as against the million in my own trade. These 
examples might be indefinitely multiplied on both a large or a small scale, but I 
have said enough to prove abiuidantly that the trade in drink is the greatest 
enemy to industry, and that every man who spends his money or any portion of 
it in supporting such a traffic, is doing it in opposition to the best interests of 
labour. 

Demand for labour excites the labour market, and, as a rule, increases the 
wages paid — there will be a demand for labour in proportion as there is a demand 
for the commodities labour produces — hence how glad we are w^hen we leani that 
in a distant part of the world some pioneers of civilisation or missionaries of 
religion have opened up new lands into which we may send our goods. But I assert 
there are no pioneers of civilisation or missionaries who can do half as much 
for trade and labour Jis the Temperance reformer can do at home. The South 
African Colonies, which for the past few years have been amongst the beat 
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customers to this country, imported about 10 million pounds worth of manu- 
factures from us last year. If we had another South Africa rise up to-morrow and 
make a similar demand upon us what activity there would be in our commercial 
circles, and what active competition to get the trade of such a colony ; but we have 
in our own country a colony of 500,000 families drunken, who spend at least £20 
per family upon drink per annum, and never buy one shilling's worth of the 
products of our manufactures from, one year's end to another. Many of you know the 
class I mean — customers to none but the pawnbroker, the second-hand clothes shop, 
and the publican. They abound in all our centres of population, and are the measure 
of the shame and degradation of the land Eight years ago a man now in my adult 
school married — he had saved about £30, with which he furnished his cottage — 
after the first year of married life he got into bad company, and for five years, as 
he told me, he never spent one penny for any new article of clothing or furniture. 
Two years since he joined the school, and during 1896 (last year) he spent nearly 
£40 in furniture aud clothes, etc., out of 34s. per week wages. The inventor}* of 
that man's purchases was an object lesson to me, showing how truly Temperance 
promotes industry and drink destroys work as well as the worker, and how 
beneficent is this great Tcmpcnuice reform in its influence on the labour market. 

We say tliat it is impossible, with this great expenditure in drink, for the 
demand upon the labour market to be equal to the supply, hence we must 
periodically have our great army of unemployed living in j)Overty and want. 
Then the expenditure itself prevents the wages fund increasing ivs fast as the 
labourers increase. How can a working man become a capitalist out of his 
present wages ? By saving the money he spends in drink, if he chooses so to do ; 
or, supix)se we leave him his dinner and supper beer, and take off half his expen- 
ditiire only, viz., £50,000,000, what a marvellous change this would make 
amongst the industrial classes, and what an increase of industrial and co-operative 
concerns would spring up in our midst, and until a larger proportion of our 
working men are possessed of some capital, however small, the general conditions 
of the people cannot be materially improve^l ; increase of wages of itself is no 
panacea for our difticulty, but, altis, often increases it. The true secret is the way 
in which the wages are spent. Another aspect in which Drink affects labour 
is in the amount of time lost by the workers through the habit of excessive 
drinking. Happily the average time given for recreation, and relief from the 
strain of labour is nuich greater now than formerl}-, and we should all rejoice in the 
fact. Where the time is spent in rational relaxation, it brings its recompense in 
increased vigour to the labourer, but the smoking fumes of a tap room, and the 
poisonous alcohol are not recreative agents but destructive ones, and under their 
influence 20 per cent, of working time is lost in business concerns that I am 
ac(|uainted with, and factories have to be closed the whole of Bank Holiday week, 
because only a small proi)ortion of the work-people could be got back to work 
during the week, and it does not pay to run tlie machinery ; and I fear similar 
testimonv could be borne bv foremen of the great mercantile establishments in the 
district. Shortened hours of labour are no burden uj^on our trade if projK?rly 
used, but if not so used then they are a burden which handicap us heavily. 

A much more ditticidt phase of the (juestion is the influence of alcohol in 
in)i)airing the etticiency of the labourer : there is abundant testimony topnjve that 
the British workman under certain conditions can do more work than anv other 
man in tlic world, but it is s*idly too true tliat his brain and muscle, which bring 
him g(MMi wages, and which are really liis capital, are often destroyed, because the 
better the wages the more money may go to the public-house, and tliis brings alnnit 
deterioration of b.)dy and brain which seriously tells on his etticiency. Statistics 
are imiM)ssible on tliis |)oint, but the fact is indisputable, as evervone can testify 
who has liad to do w ith large InKlies of workj)eople, and tlie ett'ect is more serious 
amongst our workpeople than in any other country. America, a c<3untry where 
labour is highly paid, is competing very severely with us in many branches of 
tmde and in many markets, and from a series of investigations nuule when 1 was 
in that country three years since, 1 found the consumption jkt head on alc(»hoIic 
drinks bv tlie arti/an class was not more than half our own, and in some 
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important factories where delicate and intricate machinery was at work they 
knew nothing about absentees through drink, but were able to depend on 
regular and efficient ser\-ice from those in their emplojment. Whilst there 
I went through some factories in a town of nearly 40,000 . population, and 
speaking to the manager of one of them as to the necessity for regularity and 
sobriety in working such machinery, he replied that a man has to go 21 miles if 
he wants to get a glass of beer here. How profoundly I wished that some of my 
workpeople liad to go as far ; but here was a purely working-class town where the 
workers themselves had voted the drink traffic outside their borders. 

And to show the effect of this upon our industries, I may say that within the 
last month my own agent in Australia reports the strides the Americans are making 
through the quality and neatness of their productions as compared with our own. 
Why, then, should wc not give lal>our the power of voting out this foe to its own 
prosperity and efficiency 1 not to curtail it, but, as the old Methodist local prayed 
Uod to do with the devil, to cut its tail off, so that not even the stump remained to grow 
again. I could add something about the rates which go to burden our industry, and are 
largely the result of onr drinking habits — we have a poor rate of ten millions, arfd 
a ])olice and asvlum rate of twelve millions. These are very lareelv occasioned bv 
our drinking habits, and are paid mainly by the commercial interests of the country. 
The sums so paid might far better go in an increase of wages to the workers, which 
the employer could then afford to pay, if they were not required in their present 
channels ; as it is they burden industry and handicap us in competition with the 
rest of the world. Verily, in considering this whole question, may we not say 
with Carlyle : Doth not this pewter pot oppress thee ; the so-called capitalist, 
who earns his 10 per cent., is often styled a sweater, but an Empire Music and 
Drinking Saloon can earn its 70 per cent, amid the acclamation of the unthinking 
crowd. The question before us to-day is this — whether the tendency of industry 
shall be upwards or downwards ; whether the prosperity of the working classes is 
to be for ever curtailed and its ])lessing8 turned into curses by this gigantic foe ; 
it is not a question of wages merely, but behind the material lies the social and 
moral. Indeed the abject poverty, the miserable dwellings, and the thousand 
licensed temptations which have so large an influence in producing those material 
wrongs, are the outward signs of a moral degradation and uncleanness which we 
are in vain trying to remove. The main agent in producing these awful conditions 
is being pillorised before the eyes of the world during this Convention, and I trust 
there is yet grit enough in o\ir people to demand from the ruling power the right 
to strangle it before it lays its blighting hand still further upon the commercial 
and moral life of our nation. 
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DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTIONS. 



Rev. R. F. Brcx)m FIELD (Stoke-bn-Trent) said a good deal had been said about 

})eggars. As a minister he had been frequently applied to for help ; ministers were 

always regarded as innocent people — (hear, hear) — and were not expected to ask 

questions. He had frequently inquired what was the cause of the poverty, and the 

uniform answer had been the drink. Employers of labour there were who permitted 

in many instances drink to be taken into their works. Would it not be possible to 

ask these employers not to permit this ? (Hear, hear.) . Many men would thus be 

prevented from falling into the habit of drinking. As to the sailors, who was to 

blame for the damage ? — The licensing magistrates who permitted such a number 

of^public-houses in their immediate vicinity. (Hear, hear.) He went the other 

night to see what was being done for the sailors in Newcastle. He walked along 

the Quayside, and was astonished at the number of the public-houses. There wa.s 

only one place free from drink, and which was a recognised home. They must do 

their utmost to prohibit the drink places on the Quayside. No reference had been 

made to the drinking passengers on board ships. He once w^atched the unloading 

of a pleasiire boat at the Isle of Man. He was surprised at the way in which the 

people tried to walk. (Laughter.) Very few could go straight ; most of them 

had a sort of a corkscrew walk. He lv>ped they would send a resolution to the 

employers of labour. (Applause.) 

Hev. J. Slater (Sheffield) mentioned that he was present as a representative 
of the Sheffield Social Questions League, which sought to deal effijctively with 
industrial (juestions, social purity, the gambling curse, Sunday closing, and the 
|)ower of the Local Veto. He was a Conservative — (laughter, and hear, hear) — 
and a good one. He went in for conserving ever^-thing worth conserving, both in 
Church and State. (Hear, hear.) But he was also a Liberal — (laughter) — and 
an advanced one, for he went in for the reform of every abuse both in Church and 
State, and that which could not be mended he went in for ending. (Loud 
applause.) Sunday closing was ripe for settlement, and when the moral sense of 
England reached its proper hwit and height, as it did in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, then they would not be long before the men of St. Stephen's gave them 
Sunday closing. He submitted that this was a working man's question, and work- 
ing people, he declared, were more in favour of Sunday closing than any other 
class ; a canvass showed that seven to one of the people were in favour of it. 
What they wanted was not simply applause, but votes to keep them agitating 
till public opinion everywhere was ripe for it, and the Local Veto. (Applause.) 

Mr. James Whyte (Mancliester) said : I have been very much impressed by 
the excellent papers which have been read this moniing, and especially impressed 
by the strong and admirable paper read by Mr. Alderman White, of Norwich. 
Really we must all feel that this Temperance question demands a Viwt deal more 
attention and studv than it hiis hitherto received even from most of those who 
reckoned themselves well instructed Temi>erance reformers. Take this one aspect 
of it — the economic aspect. It is a big, but not the biggest pjirt of the (juestion. 
Vet look at its imporUmce. Drinking and its concomitants are the main causes of 
pauperism in this country. And what is the extent of our pauperism? Ill 
informed i)eople iissure us that now-a-days there is but little of it, and that that 
little is fast passing away. Little of it ! There are al)out 40,000,000 of j)eople 
in this country, and no fewer than 5,000,000 of them will die paupers. That is 
one out of every eight jKjrsons now living in this "rich and prosperous country " will 
die a paujier. This looks a wild statement by a wild teetotal advocate, bul it is 
a statement that is well within the limits of truth. I know a Lancashire colliery 
village where no licjuor is sold, and where there is not a single pauper. I also 
know an Irish manufacturing village of 4,000 inhabitants, in which there is no 
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driuk shop and no pauper. Now, is it not inexpressibly sad that so large a pro- 
portion of our people as one in every eight should die paupers ? Who can mea.sure 
the misery, the sinking of heart, the despair which this one great terrible fact 
shows must constantly exist among masses of the people ? Now 1 desire this to 
,bc very specially noted. 1 do not say that all pauperism is the effect of drinking. 
I merely call attention to what is notoriously the fact, to what no honest and 
instructed man can deny, that a very large proportion of the pauperism, and very 
much of the deep poverty existing in this country are the results of drinking, I 
don't say drunkenness. The question of the amount of ill-health caused by drink- 
ing is one of grave importance. It will be remembered that Dr. Sir Andrew- 
Clark siiid that, in the great hospital under his care, seven out of every ten of the 
patients were brought there through drinking. The doctor was careful to say 
through drinking. Let us remember, and let us remind other people that we 
are not fighting merely against drunkenness, but also against that terrible wide- 
spread intemperance, short of drunkenness, which, on an enormously wide scale, 
saps the minds of our people, lowers their morals, underminds their physique, and 
fills their homes with misery. I am strongly of opinion that even the Temperance 
men — the leading Temperance men — have not half bottomed this great question. 
They have not at all adequately realised the extent to which our drinking customs 
are throttling all that is best in the nation. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. C. Bramblev (Bristol) spoke as an agriculturist, and urged the greater 
consumption of milk in this country. Last year the Government had given the 
agriculturists two millions per year for five years. He thanked them for their 
generosity. It was a present of £20 per year to him. But he would prefer that 
the people drank more milk. If every seven persons would drink one and a half 
pints of milk per day per year, that would give them forty-one millions. They 
wanted to just double their milk consimiption, and that would give the agricul- 
turists far more money at once than any lioyal Commission. It would also wean 
the people from the liquor habit. (Cheers). 

Councillor W. Whittlk (Stockton) said he wished to sjiy a few words on 
Mr. Knight's paper. They would secure prohibition only in proportion as they 
could persuade the labouring classes to recognise it. A great many of the views 
working men held with regard to drink were born of preconceived notions in 
which they have been brought up and trained. Many of them looked on the 
public-house as a semi-sacred institution, and this was fostered by their being 
compelled at present, in many instances, to hold their meetings in public-houses. 
(Hear, hear.) There were many schools that could be got. But, if they were 
going to do ati^^thing for the working man in this direction he hoped they would 
not treat him in a patronising way, but as a man. (Applause.) In his town 
certain persons had secured an old theatre and three dwelling-houses, and they 
were going to alter them and make efficient club rooms, so that those who wanted 
to leave the public-houses could hold their meetings there. (Hear, hear.) This 
could be done by the temperance society if they would only take the matter in 
hand. (Applause.) 

A Delegate asked if Board schools could be legally used for this purpose. 

The Chairman : I understand that they can. 

Mr. P. T. WixsKiLL (Liverpool) said he was sorry to hear that the papers by 
Mr. John Bums, M.I*., and Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P., had not come to hand, 
because he was more especially interested in the question of the unemployed. He 
went on to siiy that he had made it his business to let the Socialists and I.L.P. 
men utiderstand what they meant. He had attended their meetings and told them 
some of their errors, according to his judgment. He had pointed out to them, 
that the real cause of pauperism and degradation was the drink that they wishefl 
to remove. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Ceor(ie Johnson (Scunthoqx)) argued that drink had done more to 
increase crime than anything else. 

Mr. V. ArpiiETON (Gatesheiul) spoke strongly against drink being sold on 
pleasure boats. He believe<l that on the London boat« of the Tyne Steam 
Shipping Company no spirits were allowed. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Jamb:) WixxiNG (Paisley) dealt with the duty of employers in this matter. 
They had a great manufactory in Paisley, he said, where there were 10,000 men 
employed. It was insisted that the employes should be sober. If a man asked 
for leave of absence to attend a funeral, he had to explain what funeral it was he 
was going to. (Laughter). If he should be found under the influence of drink 
he was warned. If it happened a second time he was dismissed. Another 
employer had told him that the boys in his works got a premium twice a year if 
they neither smoked nor drank. (Applause.) He (the speaker) was a fanatic, 
and when people came to him for subscriptions, he told them all the money he 
could spare went to help the prohibition movement. (Applause.) He was a 
house agent. Some time ago he offered to pay the rent of two houses on con- 
dition that they were occupied by people who had l>een teetotalers and members 
of a Christian church for two vears, and were in necessitous circumstances. He 
put that in the pupcrs a year ago, and again since, but up to the present, no 
one had come forward to accept the otter. 

Mr. John Stebdmax (Whitehaven), as a seagoing engineer, told of two 
fatalities to companions on board ship through their indulgence in drink. He said 
he had always signed papers to join the ship at six o'clock in the morning "sober." 
He did not know if that was the law. He wished it could be made both the law 
and the practice, (.\pplause,) They wanted a sec )nd Plimsol to bring about 
the enforcement of teetotalism on Itoard every British ship before she left a 
British harbour. It was said they could not work their steamships without traflic 
in drink. One of the biggest steamship companies (the Allan Line) did so, and 
they could not get a single glass of whisky on a single ' ship unless from the 
medicine chest. (Hear, hear, and applause.) In the little maritime port of 
Whitehaven they could count fourteen public-houses along the quayside within 
an area of 500 yards. It was the easiness and the "happy-go-luckiness" of the 
British seamen that made them fall so easily victims to the publicans and the 
abominations on shore. (Applause.) 

M^uiame Axtoixette Stbrlixo (London), who was received with cheers, said 
jis she was starting out for this Convention she had a revelation — something was 
shown to her — a message for this meeting. It was that if every man and woman 
pretending to' pray and follow Christ were all united, and each one made as 
pleasant places for the people they willed " drunkards " as did the publicans and 
those who catered for them, they would soon bring about a reformation. (Cheers.) 
Let them all unite, everyone who knew the Christ, and come forward and love 
these drunkards. (Hear, hear.) They despised them, they did look most 
abominable, but until they loved their neighbours as themselves they could not 
expect their conversion. They would save a man if his body was burning, they 
would go to his help if he were drowning ; let them be done denouncing the 
brewers, let them call upon (iod, who was omui|>otent, who was omnipresent, who 
was onmiscient, and all-loving, that He should wake up the Christ in them until 
they had brouglit home tlifiir brothers and sisters who had wandered away. 
(Applause.) They had plenty of churches ! Let them stop preaching, let them 
stop going to churches, let them go out on to the highways and gather in the 
jx)()r lost sheep. (Applause.) She was an outsider, but for years she had felt 
this. Let them go and make resorts for the people honest and beautiful ; let 
them meet the degraded with so much love that they would love their saviours in 
return. Xow they only loved the licjuor and stifled their consciences. Do as 
Jesus, the ("hrist, would teach us to do. (Applause.) Madame Sterling now 
broke forth into song, "The Ijord is our Shepherd," and at its conclusion explained 
that her little daughter, only eight years old, was out picking flowers one day, and 
she came in and said she httd something. The mother told her that God gave 
everybody everything. They wrote down this little hymn, verse by verse, and 
she thought, " Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings cometh wisdom." 
(Loud applause.) 

The (/H AIRMAN said tliat it was enough to make that session memorable for 
all time to have had the presence and inspiring message of Madame Antoinette 
Sterling. (Applause.) g 
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Rev. Jambs Hunter, B.D. (Falkirk), remarked that Mr. McKeudrick's statemeut 
that none of the English Co-operative societies were engaged in the liquor traffic, 
or held a grocer's license, was a credit to the working men of this country. He 
regretted to say that it was not to the credit of Sieotland — perhaps they boasted 
a little too much about their progress — (hear, hear) — that at least one Co-opera- 
tive Society had a grocer's license. He mentioned this because it was an 
illustration of the demoralising influence of the traffic, and affi)rded a side-light 
on the question of municipalisation. One result was that no Temperance 
orgauisation could exist in that community. Effi)rts had been made, but they had 
utterly failed. Another result was that the society was underselling the bakers 
and other private traders through the profits of drink. He had great sympathy- 
with the Co-operative movement — he would not enter, however, into the question 
of co-operative and private trading — but he said it was a disgrace to co-operation 
that the profits of the drink traffic should be used in that way. (Hear, hear.) 
He appealed to the leaders of Co-operation throughout the United Kingdom to 
take steps, if possible, to put an end to this, and let it be known that no such 
society would be recognised by the societies of the country. (Applause.) 

Councillor Joseph Autv, J. P. (Batley), said in his town they had offered 
ix)oms to the trades' unionists in which to hold their meetings, but they would 
not come there, preferring the public-house. The only remedy seemed to be the 
Prohibition of the drink. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy (Stoke-on-Trent), alluding to the question of approaching 
the people, said he liked the idea of making men equal so far as they were decent 
and endowed with common sense. He described an unsuccessful attempt to found 
a club in his town. Rooms were provided for the working men, but they would 
not come. There was no evidence, he contended, to show that the problem co\ild 
be solved otherwise than by annihilating the traffic. 

Mr. T. P. Smith (Burnley) urged that whilst they were prohibitionists, they 
nnist not forget rescue work. 

Mr. Jonathan Hargrove (Southport), asked members of the Convention to 
analyse the voting lists upon divisions affecting the drink traffic, and when they 
found their f>eople voting for the drink traffic to give it them ** hot and strong." 



SIXTH RESOU TION. 

Rev. (i. Armstrong Bennetts, B.A. (London), moved the following resolution: — 
" That, inasmuch jvs the Sunday sale of intoxicants is a special source of intem- 
perance, and is fraught witli manifold evils to the community, not the lea.st being 
the infliction of seven days' toil in the week u[X)n the persons who are employed 
in such Side, this Convention respectfully urges Her Majesty's Govermnent and 
the House of Counnons, in view of the great beneflts resulting from Sunday closing 
in other parts of the kingdom, to take steps for conferring this boon upon England 
without delay. This Convention also urges the Sunday Closing Association and the 
friends of Tempenince generally to lose no opportunity of pressing this subject upon 
the attention of the Legislature and of the nation at large, in order that in England the 
Sunday sale of intoxicating liquors may soon be entirely prohibited ; and that a 
copy of this resolution be sent to the leaders of the (ioveniment, and of the Oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons." (Applause.) 

Miss M. E. DocwRA (Kelveden, Essex) seconded, with willingness, the resolution, 
as it explained that prohibitionists were not unwilling to accept something that 
led on towards prohibition. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 
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SEVENTH RESOLUTION. 
Rev. Daniel Rowlamm, M.A. (Bangor), moved the following resolution:— 
" Whereas the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill had been earnestly 
and with practical unanimity demanded by the people of the sister country for 
more than a quarter of a century ; whereas it has been supported by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and passed second readings by increasingly 
overwhelming majorities whenever brought to a vote — the last occasion being on 
24th April, 1895, when the majority was 99; and whereas the Right Hon. A. J. 
l^ilfour, when Chief Secretary, and the Right Hon. John Morley, when filling the 
same office, declared the present |x>sition of Temperance legislation to be 
* scandalous,' this Convention urges the Government to render all possible facilities 
for the passing into law of this long-delayed and much-needed measure, thereby 
conferring a universal boon upon all creeds and classes of that country." 

Rev. RoHKHT Jamieson (Newrv) seconded, and the motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

EIGHTH RESOLUTION. 
Mr. W, BiN(iHA.M (London) moved the following resolution : — 
*' That as the traffic of intoxicating liquors is the greatest foe to the develop- 
ment of industry in this country ; tending to commercial depression, congesting 
the labour market, increasing the hopeless mass of the unemployed, and reducing 
the power of the people to purchase the necessities and comforts of life ; this 
Convention, fully convinced that the suppression of this traffic would ensure 
constant and well-paid employment, ade(juate profits, and the solution of the 
problem of labour, calls upon all who value the expansion of our tnide and 
connnerce, and the peace and contentment of our people, to unite in a strenuous 
oflbrt for the conmiercial outlawry of the drink system in the great industrial 
interests of the nation." 

Mr, Bingham urged that if traders of the country understood their own interests 
they would unite to strike a blow at the existence of the drink traffic. If they took 
this poverty producing cause out of the way he was perfectly satisfied that this 
nation would rise industrially and commercially to a far higher level than it had 
ever occupied before. (A Voice : " Maine is an illustration.") Yes ; he agreed. 
The system that had to be maintained at the price of the working man was one 
they should rebel against, and never rest until it was entirely swept away. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. W. Cu)U(JH (Keighley) seconded the motion. 

The Rev. D. L. Ritchie (Newcastle), in supporting, said it was sometimes 
siiid that the movement was carried on under the leadership of shrieking parsons. 
He objected to shrieking parsons as much as any man, but that morning they liad 
solemn business men putting before them facts and arguments that went to the 
very nwt of the matter. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution wjis unanimously adopted. 

The Convention then luljoumed. 
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THE DUTT OF THE CHURCH 



Bt Caxox HicKji, M.A., MA>'CHenrEiL 



The duty of the Church towards the Temperance movemeut is, first, to under- 
stund it, and then to lead it. Thus led. the niovement would lie irresistible. 

I use the world " Church "* in the largest sense. I know that all Christians 
cannot vet be one without sacrifice of principle : but 1 know also tliat this great 
movement has drawn Christians together as nothing else could. .And no wonder, 
for the work of the Church is to destn>v the work of the devil and extend the 
kingrlom of Christ : then it is the plain duty of the Church to head the Tempenuice 
movement. .All civilisation, and especially Christian civilisation, springs from the 
home, and the drink demon Is always and everywhere the corrupter and breaker-up 
of homes. It attacks the liody politic at its verj- heart : it poisons the springs of 
national and religious life. Therefore the Church can have no truce with it, nor 
rest till the demon is slain. 

I take the Temperance movement to comprise four kindsordt*greesof eftbrt : — 

(1) AftMilnenr*'. The teetotal movement has always found its chief strength in 
social Htrata wherin it first an>se, viz., the middle class and the upper working 
class. Those least resjjonsible to our moveiuent are the two extremes of the social 
scale — chiV>-laiid and slum-land, the half-employed rich and the half-employed poor, 
those who possess too little and thf>se who jxissess over much. In lK>th directions 
a difficult work has to l>e done, and the Church must do it. 

(2) Vufilance. — The stem enforcement of the licenshig laws is a much more 
difficult matter than [xHiple often imagine. It cjui only l»e secured by educating 
public opinion, and this is the duty of the Church. We ought to Ijegin with our 
Watch Committees. These control the police, and the activity of the chief 
ccjnstable, and the vigilance of his men in enforcing the law, will greatly depend 
upon the known sympathies of the Watch Committee and the Town Council. 
What vigilance can we exjiect of the j)olice when the Council is influenced by the 
liquor interest, and when the chairman of the Watch Committee is actually a liquor 
dealer ? Our municipal life needs to l>e purified and strengthened by a vigorous 
Um\c of Christian principle. The Church must interest herself in municipal 
elections. Keligion, we are told, should not interfere with jwlitics. This is*not a 
(piestion of |X)litics, but of public and social morality. Many devout people shrink 
fn>m the rough-and-tumble of municipal life, and even from anything so secidar as 
the l)allot-l)Ox. But there are less creditable reasons for the apathy of the Church, 
The local brewer's subscriptions, the publican in the pew, and the young people of 
lx)th among the Church meml)ers, and perhaps the holding of brewery shares by 
the Church officers, and even bv the ministers — these arc circumstances which 
dull the conscience and seal the lips of the Church. 

(3) Renlrirlion. We nmst hail with i)leasure the evident signs of the con- 
vergence of all (*hri8tian IkmHcs in this direction. .V settled conviction is 
everywhere expresscnl that the licensed tomptiitions to drink are far too many, 
and that legal jx>wers should l>e granted to localities to diminish them. The 
agitation conducted by the Prohibitionists and other advanced refonners is telling 
ufxjii the consciences of religious people, and making them anxious to disavow any 
complicity with the drink. 

(4) Frohihitlon. -It is certainly tnie, as C.anon Will)erforce said in Manchester, 
"If I>ocal Option does nothing else, it will provide a testing agent for the 
conscience of the ('hurch all over the country." The prohibition movement in 
(treat Britain is a momentous moral issue, in which great financial and great 
national interests are at stake. The Christian conscience of England, and especially 
the National Church, is called ujxni to decide whether to espouse the cause of the 
jxx)r or the rich, the interest of the cai)itaUst brewer or of the children of the slums, 
the cause of the weak or the cause of the strong. Can we doubt for a moment 
which side to take ? We say that the common sale of drink is so frightful a 
mischief to the community, so perilous to individuals, so destructive to home 
happiness, that — like other noxious trades — the locality ought to have the power 
to exclude it. 
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SBCTioN irx. 

THE CHURCH AND PROHIBITION. 



The Convention resumed in Olympia at half-past two o'clock on 

Thursday, April 8th, 1897, The Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 

Dean of Durham, in the chair. 




THE CHAIBMAK'8 ADDRESS. 

The Very Kev. U. W. KiTCHis, D.IK (l><>«ii of ' 
Diirhaui), in iiitrudiieiiif; the topie of tho Scctiun, 
"Tlie Church and I'ruhibitioii," lutid it wius h very 
great pleasure to anyone, lie thought, it ought Ui 
lie at least, to coiue to a nioetiiig of th:H deserip- 
tioi) where people of all manner of iipinioiiit 
were joined together for one good objett. He 
reinemliered uutuy years ago, when quite a young 
uian, the Arehliiahop of (^nterhury (Dr. Tait) 
Mcut liini a uieit-soge atking hnu if he would join a 
certain soeiety then Iwing fonned -tlie (.'huruh of 
Rnglantl Teinperauce Society. He replied that 
he ha<l hitherto lieeii in tho habit of going to 
tucctinga on Teuiperauee where people, without 
lielongiiig to any braneli of the ChriHtian t-hureh 
TKK i>EAN OK uuRHAM. weFc welcuiue, and where Father Miithew, then 

an aetive Teniperanue reformer, could join ivltli 
line aitn and pnrpoHe. With that view he had remained and hoped t^i remain. 
(.\[)|)lause.) Surely this waa the lattter way. If they ewuld only pL-ruuHde men 
that the object of (.'hriatianity, that the objeet of all the cliurehea, was to raise their 
lii-ethren and nut keep them grovelling boluw, then, lie thought, they would feel tliat 
there whh a certain amount of tnith in the Christian ehurcb, and not that it was an 
"olil ufTair, half woni out," as some people thought it ; but that it had a real i>ower 
to strengthen men in what wasgiNid and atop men from what was evil. (Hear, near.) 
They hud to make their hoineti lietter for goodnesH, isimplicity, and triithfulnoNs, 
iind so bring people one degn'e higher in the course they ought to follow, and 
iiiaki' life easier to live, with lesH of the evils that itnmmnd it at the present 
iiiiiiiieut, and leas of the misfurtuncH aceruing to sin and drink which had done so 
much to ik'stniy the liest aima of the Cliurch. (Applause.) One read continually 
deiilorahle storieit of the cviln done by drink. One read three times a year, at 
those dark meetings of the Assizes, how it waa due to the inimentie {Riucr drink 
had that almost all the erimc that ciisted in Kuglnnd had ibs roots in that great 
evil. He knew that people said they ovcnttated this. Let him tell them iliat it 
WHS not overstated one hit. (Applause.) Almost all the crime committed in this 
country was distinctly tnieeable to drink. He was sitting the other day by the 
side of one of the judges of the land, and he asked him if he really found that 
so much of the crime was due to iuteiupeninec and drink. He turned round and 
replieit : " I have said it again and again, that almost the whole of the caaca 
that Clime la'fore us in the criminal eourta may Iw traceable to drink." (Hear. 
hear.) That was the opinion of a niau who is at the head of his profeasion, and 
his uonls should be written in letters of tire on the hearta of the [Mople in this 
country. (.Vpjilausc.) Let him hope that tho work they wore engaged in would 
111' very much pnanoted by these meetings, and that people, lieaides those who arc 
dctvniiinoil on the subject, would sec that they meant business, and that they 
were determined not to eoaae their lalHiurs until jwwer is given ti) the Kuglish 
|>eople to judge for themselves in the matter (Applause.) 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 



By Rev. J. C. Street, Bir.viingham. 



I AM not responbible for the title of this paper. It was chosen for nie. 

The conjunction of the Church with the liquor traffic is a strange one. What 
have the two to do with each other ? Wide as the poles are apart the title brings 
them into close compaliionship. Is this proximity anything more than a literarj- 
one ? Let us try to understand what each of the terms sti\nds for, and then we 
can discuss their relationship to each other. 

What do we mean by the Church? And what is connotcKl by the liquor 
traffic ? 

I doubt not, that in the minds of those who suggested the general title of the 
section now assembled, the Church meant the various d nominations into which 
Christendom is divided, and the desire was to ascertain the attitude of each towards 
the liquor traffic. I draw this conclusion from the fact that I see attached to the 
names of the various readers of the papers, a denominational term which defines 
the position of the readers. This, no doubt, would be a useful inquiry, and would 
throw a good deal of light on the denominational attitude towards the drink traffic, 
but this is not the idea that I have in view in submitting this paper to you. 1 
do not in any sense represent a denomination, nor would I here, even if I could, 
discuss the relationship of any pai*ticular section of the Christian Church to the 
traffic. 

To my thinking the Church is something different from, and immeasurably 
above any and all denominations. It is so broad and comprehensive that it 
includes them all, and still finds room for the souls of men who are included in 
none of them. 

What, then, to my thinking, is the Church ? 

As I understand the term it is that vast spiritual organisation which holds in 
fellowship all the pure, the lofty, and the devout souls of all times and lands, 
which keeps clean and sweet the lives and aims of its members, wh^h pours the 
inspiration of the Living God into the life and conduct of man, and which by its 
transcendent energy acts as a purifying fire cleansing all dross from the individual, 
the nation, and the world. I cannot think of it as having any communion with 
darkness, disorder, or demoralisation. It is " without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing." It knows nothing of policy, compromise, or expediency. I cannot think 
of it as holding any parley with evil, or making any excuses for sin. For evildoers 
and sinners it has immeasurable compassion, and with a wealth of love will deal 
with them until it wins them to repentance and holiness ; but towards the wrong 
itself it stands in firm opposition, and offers no quarter. It is, in my judgment, 
the divine agency for the regeneration and salvation of the world. The denominations 
form parts of this spiritual reality in proportion as they rise to its level, and enter 
into its pure and lofty spirit. By this standard they may be tested, and by this 
standard all the pursuits and aims of men must be measured. 

W^hat, then, is this liquor traffic, that in some strange way has been brought 
into nominal connection with the Church ? 

Apparently, and at the first blush, it is simply an ordinary business, regulated 
by the usual laws of supply and demand, and carried on for the convenience and 
comfort, as well as the pleasure of the people. I was present a few weeks ago, at 
a meeting over which the vicar of the parish presided. We had met to discuss 
whether public-houses should be closed on Sundays. Among our auditors were 
several notable parishioners who were publicans. One of them addressed the 
chair. He said : " I cannot understand why this meeting is called, and why you, 
sir, are in the chair. You, and other gentlemen on the platform, are ministers. 
Well, so are we. You serve the public, so do we. You work on Sundays, so do 
we. We do not interfere with you in getting your living, why should you interfeitj 
with us in getting ours. Our business is as lawful as yours, and I am sure we are 
quite as useful as you are in supplying the wants of the public. Let us alone. 
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and we will let you alone." This all sounded verj' plausible, and its very naivete 
was as interesting as it was refreshing. Is there any fallacy in it? If a baker, a 
grocer, or fruit-seller had made the speech, who would have challenged the con- 
tention of the speaker ? There are certain common, elementary, necessary wants 
of men and comnmnities which must be supplied, or the communities would perish. 
The trader must exist ; his business is not only useful, but essential. He is a 
minister, and serves a great purpose. He is the nexus between the producer and 
the consumer. He brings the needful commodities close to the hands of those who 
cannot live without them. His position is as necessary to the well-being of a state 
as that of the schoolmaster or the parson. Wherein, then, is there any difference 
between this trader and the liquor dealer? In some respects, at all events, 
his business is on all fours with that of his neighl)our. He does not keep 
open his house for himself only — though he lives by its prosperity — but 
because people want the liquor he sells, and the convenience his house 
affords. It is evident he supplies a need ; for no matter where he opens his house 
customers come to him. But we are aware that in some way there is a difference, 
for while no one objects to the opening of a new baker's shop, many people object 
to the opening of a new public-house. Why this difference ? There is no con- 
trariety between the Church, however exalted our notions al)out it may be, and 
the supply of food, or raiment, or furniture, or works of art. All these are com- 
patable with one another. The vendors of these commodities are useful and valu- 
able ministers to the life and well-being of the community, and such trading is as 
honourable and as necessary as the function of the minister of religion. There 
may be extravagance on the part of some purchasers, and luxury may be inordin- 
ately developed, but a loaf of bread does not in itself suggest to a man another 
when he has satisfied his hunger. It. creates no craving ; there is not in it of 
necessity what we call "excess." But in this lies the essentvil difference between 
the ordinary trader and the liquor dealer. There is something in the drink itself 
which creates appetite, which stimulates excess, and this appetite and excess inevit- 
ably and inexorably lead to poverty, riot, disorder, crime, and premature death. 
You cjinnot separate these consequences from tRe drink trade. No matter where, 
by whom, and in what circumstances the drin|E is sold, or given away, the conse- 
(pieuces are as infallible as the succession of V^ij^ht to day. The difference is not 
between the bread-seller and the drink-sellCT — they may be equally good and 
ready to serve the world - but it is in the article that they sell, and the result 
will be the same if you make the baker into the publican and the publican into 
the baker. It is not the man, but the thing. The baker may be a bad man, 
and the publican a good man, but the baker s trade will be innocent, useful, and 
for the g(K)d of the community, and the publican's trade will bring alM)ut evil of 
every kind, and will pnxluce immorality and vice though the publicjin's heart n»ay 
be full of sorrow. 

Herein lies the touch-stone. The thing sold by the li(|Uor dealer, however 
apparently iunoeent to many |)eople, is, of necessity, not simply a |)eril and a 
snare to multitudes, but infnUihly leaxls many to absolute ruin of IkkIv and soul 
ill this world. You cannot separate the drink trade from its consetpiences the 
workhouse, the asylum, the brothel, the blasted home, the gaol, and the scaffold. 
Other fruits of pleasure and passion and selfish delight there may be, but these 
hideous and tippalling evils are absolutely unavoidable. 

(Jiven the Drink Traffic —no matter who the trafficker and sin and crime are 
the conse(|uences. No angel or archangel can prevent this. It is the unalterable 
law of (i(^l. "Excess" is involved in the drink so long as human nature is what 
it is. 

These are plain, definite, and uncompromising statements. Can anyone deny 
them \ It may be said there are thousands of people who take the drink and are 
no worse, if, indeed, they are not better in consetpience; and there is much 
innocent pleasure associated with the exhilaration of the cheerful glass. 1 am not 
disposed now to say whether 1 think this is tnie or not. It may l>e. But it does 
not touch my point. Can anyone point out any public-house, anywhere, and by 
whomsoever conducted, where the drunkard, the profligate, and the cast-awav is 
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not found? Can anyone point to a house, an institution, a palace, where there is 
free access to strong drink, where there is not also the sot, the secret drinker, the 
fiery passions, the depraved appetite ? I challenge an inquiry into this. 

Evidently, then, there is a difference — a root difference, between most trades 
and this drink trade, and the difference lies in. the articles sold. 

Other trades are innocent, useful, and beneficial, no matter who conducts 
them. This trade is hurtful ; producing sin and death, even i it could be carried 
on by saints and angels. 

What, then, can be the association or connection between the Church and the 
Liiiiutr Traffic ? 

I ask no questions as to Church membership, or who belongs to it. This is no 
business of mine, and 1 do not presume to determine. God alone knows the 
" living stones " in His mighty temple. But 1 ask a few other questions. 

Let every man judge for himself, whether he belongs, or desires to belong, to 
God's Church ; and when he has settled this matter, then let hint ask- "Can 1 
be a drink-seller ? Can I countenance drink-selling ? Can 1 be a shareholder in 
any drink business ? Can I be a participator in any profits from this deadly 
trade ? and, if I belong to any organised section of God's univcris .1 Church, can I 
agree to receive drink-made money for Church purposes ? Ought I ever to 
participate in the choice of a drink-dealer for office in the Church, or for any 
public office in the community?" 

I grant that these are searching questions, and that the answers to them may 
lead to discomfort and friction. But ought we to avoid answering them ? 

If the drink trade, in its very nature, leads to evil, and cannot be dissociated 
from evil, what part in it can the Church of God have ? Can night and day be 
iutenningled ? Is it possible that sin and purity can go hand in hand ? 

The Church is the reforming, energizing, life-giving power of God in the world 
— its progress means the diminution, the retreat, and the destruction of sin among 
mankind — must it not necessarily follow that whatever is in itself evil-producing 
must, therefore, diminish and finally pass away. 

Brothers and sisters ! do you not see your way, your duty ? Do you not hear 
the trumpet call of God ? I call upon you to rise to the level of His saintw, and 
to refuse all contamination with the unholy tmffic that bars our way, and prevents 
the advance of the Kingdom of God. 



THIKD DAYS PROt'EKDlNUS. 

THE CHUECH AND PROHIBITION. 

Hv Kev. (,'. K. Akeu, L[vijHrui>t.. 



r 




Ax I'litiiiuiit professor of tlieoln^v imue ti)l<l me 
thiit hi; had just met a (.frtMiii other divine in tin; 
eiwv I >ur- parlour of a tomitrv piiMiL'-hoiiae, mid 
that tliL'y liad dixuuHHod thu Divinity of C'hriist over 
a ]>ot of Iwer. To do him jimtice, he xcemed to feel 
that it ivas not a thing to hrag ahoiit. F'ifty yoars 
a^'o iioliody would have cttUed that a notable 
oLUiirreiicc." The liiwyur. dofb)r, Mcliooh Master, mid 
p.irsiui met for their ni{;htly rnhher at the "IJoldcu 
Kloe-e," the {mbliean, whow; hnxom wife Hniiliil 
iipoLi them, was himself a ehiirchuHrdeii or u 
doacoii, and the attitude of the ChriHtian 4'hiiR'h 
to the l.iqnor Tnittie vonld no more have !UH;me<l 
a Hiihjett for delute than the attitude of the 
ChriHtian {'hureh to the coal trade or the liook 
tmdu- 

HKV. r. y. AKBO. We liavc ehaiigod all tluit. To-duy there fliwts 

iiefore the inspired viuion <>f the greatest souls in 

L'hurch of the Living (Jod the ideal of the Prohibition of the I.i<|iior Traffic from 

shore to shore. 

But, in specific detail, along what lines of practical utTort ought we to expect 

the ('hurch to advance towards its fnr-^leaming ideal ? 

1. The Christian (.'hureh muat not itself eneourage the trade in intoxicating 
drink. It must not, na a Chnreh and with money raised for Church piirpoHcu, 
hny liquor. And it must nut, as a Church, and in the ordinar^' course of its 
devotionti, employ intoxieating drink and distribute it to its mendient. The use 
of intoxicating wine at the Lord's Table is entirely without defence. There is no 
single argument capable of siistaining five minutes' examination which can l>e 
adduced in ittt ftivour. The detcniiination of any section of any ehurcli to per- 
severe in the praetice of providing intoxicating wine for sacntmentid puri>OMeM, in 
the face of a legitimately expressed repugnance to it on the part of another xection 
of that church, grows out of one or two things. It grows out of a liive of the 
liijuor — which is dangenius : or it gR>ws out of hate iif the Temperance sentiment 
— which is damnable. Conseieuee is eoucenicd with the pnitest against it, t!on- 
science ciuinot Iw concerned with the dematxl for it. The ULan who pnitcsts savs, 
"This iuti>xieiiting wine has brought ufKin the nation the aceumulate<l mineries of 
war, iK'stilenee and famine : it has stained the pntudi-st names- am! laid the 
mightiest low ; it has proved itself, amidst groans and tears and mortal agonies, 
the foulest foe of the Church of (iod ; that Church cainiot lend to it the sanctity 
of her )>enediction in the awful celebration of her .'iaviour's sacrifice." There can 
be no answer to such a plea but one of wicked selfishnesH or of more wicked spite- 
fulness. 

2. The Church nmst preserve an attitude of open, unflinehing, uncompromis- 
ing hostilitj' to the liquor traftic, root and branch. It must oH'er no quarter as it 
looks for none. At home or abroad, wholesale or retail, in aristocratic elub or 
filthy I>oo>'.iug-deu, it must regard the liquor traffic as all evil and all hat«ful. 
Dow-ered u-ith a seoni of scorn and hate of hate, the Church nmst pray for an 
ever dec]>cning capiieity of buniiiig indignation, and it must fling itself in holy 
ntge against the forces of wickedness conq)rised within the ranks of the baleful 
trade. 

The American churches arc far in advani-e of us ujwn this question. They 
have distinctly sei-n the p<isition, and have taken it with dctt^'rmination. We arc 
only beginning to realise the responsibility and the duty of the hour. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church of America adopted, on May 24, 1888, an 
address which had been submitted by their bishops, and which contained the 
following declaration : — 

" The liquor traffic is so pernicious in all its bearings, so inimical to the 
interests of honourable trade, so repugnant to the moral sense, so injurious to the 
peace and order of society, so hurtful to the homes, the Church, and to the body 
politic, that the only proper attitude towards it for Christians is that of relentless 
hostility. It can never be legalised without sin. License, high or low, is vicious 
in principle, and powerless as a remedy." 

In May, 1889, the Baptists of the Southern States met at Memphis, Tenn., 
representatives being present from Virginia, North Carolina, Ceorgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, and the Indian 
Territorv. Thev carried a resolution in the following terms : — 

" Whereas, the liquor traffic is a most powerful hindrance to the (jospel of 
Christ, and an aggressive enemy to social order ; and whereas this traffic is 
steadily encroaching upon all that Christian men revere and the human heart 
holds dear. . . . 

Resolved, by the Southern Baptists in Convention assembled, — That we favour 
the speedy and entire prohibition of the liquor traffic ; that we oppose license for 
this traffic ui any and all its forms, through which men buy the right to destroy 
human hope and happiness and blight human souls, as an offence against public 
morals and a sin against (Jod." 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society, in session at Chicago, May 27, 
1890, adopted a resolution submitted by the Special Committee on Temperance : 

" Whereas, we recognise in the liquor traffic an enemy of satanic and appalling 
force, menacing the purity of the Christian Church, the virtue of society, and the 
safety of government ; and 

" Whereas, we believe it true policy, principle, and duty to antagonise with 
uncompromising zeal its presence and ravages ; therefore 

" Resolved, that we declare ourselves among its most pronounced and relent- 
less foes, believing that it has no defensible right to exist, and that it can never 
be reformed, and that it stands condemned by its unrighteous fruits as a thing 
unchristian, un-American, and perilous utterly to every interest in life." 

3. Opposition to the Liquor Traffic must be regarded as an integral part of the 
Church's work. There are many people who suppose, or who act as though they 
supposed, that churches exist for the purpose of providing for a parson a beggarly 
or a princely living. There are others who thhik that their prime object in life is 
to afford a comfortable Sunday lounge, with good music thrown in, for respectable 
people who pay pew-rents. Some people fancy that churches are merely fire- 
insurance agencies, and that for a premium you can be by them secured against 
the " wrath to come." In the minds of these last estimable and orthodox people 
it is a virtue to preach about the many mansions in the sky, and a crime to talk 
al>out the better housing of the poor on earth. It is an effort of sublime spiritu- 
ality to rhapsodise over the pearly gates and golden streets, but the clear 
indication of a carnal mind and an unregenerate heart to consider the slums or 
them that dwell therein. They love to think of the River of Life, flowing, pure 
as crvstal, from the Great White Throne of (iod and of the I^amb ; thev are 
shocked if you call to their recollection the River of Death, flowing, black as hell, 
from the open flood-gates of the brewery, and the distiller}^ and the public-house. 
It is right and wise to impeach Balaam, denounce Eve, and open fire from an un- 
masked battery of penny pop-guns upon " extinct Satans ;" but to enter into a 
hand-to-hand encounter with real Satans, with blind ignorance, legalized oppression 
and political crime is a blasphemous endeavour to get God's will done on earth as 
it is in heaven, at which all the old women of both sexes in all the ("hurches — in 
pulpit and in pew — must needs cackle to all eternity ! May God forgive such 
people their canting, for strong men never will ! 

But what are Churches for ? Well, for one thing, they exist in this day to kill 
the public-house. That is one object of their living at all : they live to fight the 
liduor trade ; to fasten upon it the shame of its unspeakable infamy ; to speak 
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against it, work against it, pray against it, vote against it — to overthrow it. And 
this not as the extra-work of a few of its well-meaning zealots ; not as the over- 
time put in by its indiscreet lal)ourers ; but as part and parcel of its essential 
purpose, part and parcel of its divine mission. Naked little Churches, shivering in 
their conj^enial obscuritv, may for some little time to come still tell themselves 
that they have nothing to do with these concerns. But the future is not with 
them. The future belongs to those Churches which lead the van in the world's 
march onward to life, liberty, and God. 

The Church which does not set itself, as a part of its essential mission, for 
which it is endowed with divine strength, to destroy the li(|uor tratiic with the 
native mces abroad, and to kill the public-house at home, is traitor alike to God 
and man. 

True to those inspiring principles which have made them heroes in the 
struggle for human liberty, the liaptists have shown themselves alive to the 
imperative call for practical service. To them l)elongs the honour of taking 
the boldest step which has yet been taken by any denominational assembly on this 
side of the Atlantic. At the annual meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Association of Baptist Churches, held at Colne, on June 16th, 1892, the following 
remarkable and far reaching resolution was adopted, with only two opposing 
votes : — 

" This Assembly, deploring the injury done year by year to the work of the 
Church and Sunday School by the public-house, declares that the time has fully 
come for the Churches as Churches, in their organised and corporate capticity, to 
take a firmer and bolder stand against the liquor tratiic, and urges upon the 
Churches, earnestly and affectionately, the duty of utilising every available 
resource in securing the return to Parliament of those candidates who are pledged 
to vote for the Direct Veto of the Liquor Traffic." 

No such pronouncement upon the attitude of the (.'hristian Church to the 
liquor traffic luis been made by any representative body of religious people in this 
country. In the judgment of the ministers and delegates of the Baptist churches 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, aggressive Temperance work can no longer be 
regarded as the zealous effort of well-meaning men, with which the Church is bound 
to maintain some sort of sympathy, but to which she does not otherwise stand 
committed. Temperance propaganda, and that of the most determined and mili- 
tant character, is to be undertaken as part and parcel of the essential purpose of 
the C'hurch, part and parcel of the object of her existence. The time has come 
"for the churches as churches," so the resolution declares, "in their organised and 
coqx>rate capacity," to set themselves against the trade in strong drink ; and they 
are urged to utilise every available resource in securing the election of candidates 
pledged to the Direct Veto. Our chapel and schoi^l premises, our best work, our 
prayer meetings, and all the strength of our pulpit advocacy " every available 
resource"- all alike are to be brought into the arena of political conflict in a 
consecrated endeavour to promote the Tem|)erance reform, and so to bring nearer 
the day when (iod's will shall be done, as in heaven, so on earth. 

4. And clearlv, therefore, the Church unist refuse to hold conununion with anv 
man or woman who manufactures or sells intoxicating li(|uor. No man making 
his money by the li(|uor traffic nnist be jwlmitted to church membership. The 
money made in the trade nnist not be accepted, knowingly, by any Christian com- 
munity. The acceptance of chapel, Sunday school, church, or cathedral fnmi the 
brewer or distiller nnist be stamped as a monstnnis blending of the gr6tes<|ue with 
the infamous, jx)ssible only amongst men who are yet in the gall of bitterness and 
the bond of inicjuity. 

5. "Then," it is contended, "the attitude of the Christian Church to the 
mcKlerate drinker nuist be similarly conceivecl. Y(mi cannot have a trade without 
a buyer and a seller. If the man who sells the litpior is to be so reganled you 
nnist so regard, as well, the man who buys it I If it is wrong to sell, in all logic, 
it is wrong to buy !" 

Well, perhaps so. But a plea may be submitted for susj)ense of judgment. 
" It hath not pleased (Jod to give His people siilvation by dialectic," and in many- 
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sided moral questions there are sentiments most real and jwtent which must be 
considered, but which can no more be expressed in syllogism or sorites than love 
can be measured with a yard-stick or faith weighed by avoirdupois. Between the 
earnest Christian toiler, on the one hand, loving God and loving men — genuinely 
misled into taking stinuilants and sincerely ignorant of bis duty — and the publican 
and brewer on the other whose sin is not accidental, but a trade-^who earns a 
living by wrecking the bodies and damning the souls of men — and who accumulates 
more money as he accomplishes more iniquity — there roll unfathomed oceans of 
moral distinction. Some of the best men and women the Church has ever known 
have been non-abstainers ; and a movement intended to un-church the man who 
has not properly grasped Ciod's purpose for this generation would justly be 
regarded as intolerable. 

Hut total abstinence must be regarded as the working theory of the Christian 
Church. And just Jts surely as it must be held and taught that the Church's 
mission includes the destruction of the public-house, so surely must the Church, 
sooner or later, become a total abstaining Church—absolutely free from every 
touch with the unclean thing. And it may be, also, for those (^^hurches which 
make much of organised fellowship, and observe rules of membership and systems 
of discipline, that in the near future total abstinence will be demanded as a con- 
dition of entering its ranks. 

So the attitude of the Christian Church to the moderate drinker is in the 
present one of loving, pi'ayerful anxiety, and jdea<fin*/^ leading in the future to an 
equally loving and })rayerful deinind^ that he abstain from the use of all intoxicat- 
ing licpior as beverage, and join hand and heart in consecrated endeavour to secure 
the prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating drink. 

And while the forces of ungodliness array themselves against us on every hand, 
while [muperism, and lust, and crime, flanked by vested interest and supported by 
the sacred rights of property, drawn aroiuid us a very cordon of hell, still press 
we on — on to the destruction of every form of suffering and guilt, to the world- 
wide, age-long victory of a divinely guided and divinely inspired Church over a 
hideous traffic whose skirts are red with the blood of countless millions of 
its victims, and 

*^ Blazoned a.s on heaven s inmiortal noon, 
The Cross leads generations on." 




THIRD DAY'S PROCEKDINOS. 



WE8LE7AN METHODISM AND PROHIBITION. 

By Rev. U. Armstroxg BKNNBrre, B.A., Losiwk. 

f.Seet-etnri/ i>/ tkr Temperance Committee of the Wetlei/an MetkoilUt C<n\ference}. 

Ik many respects the leaders of the great Religiuiiit niove- 
liieut, whith has heeii called Methodism, were greatly in 
iidviiuee of their ajfe. Their attitude towardif tlio drinking 
customs of tlie nation i» an inatanee of tliiM. It would, of 
course, Ikave liceii iiupotwible for anyone to undertake the 
«ork of a great etibrt to revive religion in this coiuitry with- 
out discovering that drunkenness and heavy drinking were 
amongst tlie chief barriers to the evangelization of the people. 
Tlie work of the Wesleys began in 1739, and from the 
outset the Societieti which they esUililishcd were Temperance 
orgiiiiisations, the Kiiles prohibiting " dniiikenneBs, buying 
or selling spirituous lk|iiors, or drinking theui, unless in 
cases of extrenit' necessity." Those Rules have never ht'Cn 
repealed, and every menilier of our church is expected to 
live in general conformity thereto. It is, however, only fair to say that 
since the death of John Wesley the jxirtion of this rule referring to the 
tnittic in spiritnons liijiiors and their use, except in extreme necessity, lias 
in Knglish Methodism lieen treated as a dead letter. The explanation of this is 
probably Itecause the rule did not enjoin total alistinence. By " spirituous liquors " 
Mr. \Vcsley only intended distilled spirits. It is true be was siisph;;ious of 
fermented liqnors, and often wrote and spoke dis[)aragingly of their use. Hut it 
is doubtful if he himself ever quite abandoned them : probably not. Indeed, he 
s(H-med to vacillate in his views as to their liarmfnincss. In the preface to a 
medical work which he publislied, he s|)()ke of wine as "the finest cordial in 
naturi-," and though at timeM he came Ut the verge of dunoiuicing /« tnln the use 
of all intoxicating liquors, he never quite rnissed the Rubicon into the territory of 
total al)stiueiice. This probably explains why the rule fell into abeyance in this 
comitry. The English Methodists found that the prohibition of spirits alone was no 
safegiianl against drunkenness, and instead of taking the course followed by their 
American brethren, and extending the ride to fennented liquors, they fell liack 
from it altogether. The Rules wert; published under the signature of the two 
brothers, John and Charles Wesley, in the year 1743, hot they were in existence 
liefore tliat daU-, as may l>e learnt from the fact that in 17+0, in this very city of 
Ncwcastle-n])on-Tvne, which was the scene of some of the earliest and most 
glorious tnum]>lis of Methodism, John Wesley records in his Jotinial that he 
exiH.-lli'd two [lersons fnim the Society for retuiling spirituous liquors. 

While Jrihn Wesley pn)liably iiever himself reached the terra lirma of total 
abstinence yet no one who piirsncs to their logical issue the principles which led 
him to the almndomnent of spirits can, as it seems to mc, in the light of the 
prt'sent sciei)titic teachings conceniing the ]>hysiotogical action of alcohol, stop 
short of the entire renunciation of their use as leverages. C-onsetjuently 
teeti)tulisni has fomid a very abundant harvest in Methodism, ^^'herever there 
is a strong leaven 'of Methodism, the Tcm{H-rance movement is strong. The 
Salvation Aniiv, which has Iwen founded l>y a Methodist, which accepts the 
Metliodist standards of doctrine, and wliich is pervaded with the Methodist spirit, 
insists upon teetotalism as an essential qnalitication for mcml>ership, A large 
numlHT of the ministers and people of Wesleyau MetluKlism arc alistainers, and in 
the otiier MethiNlist Churches tt.-etotalism has a stronger hold than in the [larent 
IhkIv. Across the Atlantic, iKith in ( 'anada and in the United States, Mcthodiun 
is almost us ti'ctotal as the Sidvatioii .Army. The Methodist Episcopal Chnreh, 
which hi magnitude is the premier Methodist Chunh of the world, and which has 
IT,0:Jli ministers and 2,L6n,GriG ehnrcli meudiers, makes teetotalism a condition of 
church mendiership. Its view on this subject is set forth in the two following 
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extracts from its Book of Discipliue: — " Both science and human experience agree 
with the Holy Scriptures in condemning all alcoholic beverages as being neither 
useful nor siife." " The word of God, the teachings of science, and the lessons of 
experience, all combine in declaring total abstinence from intoxicating beverages 
to be the duty of every individual." 

John Wesley attacked not only the drinking customs of the nation, but also 
the traftic. In all Temperance literature there is probably not a more terrific 
indictment of the liquor traffic than that which is contained in his sermon on the 
use of money. That passage is so well known and so often quoted that, as my 
time is limited, 1 will refrain from reciting it here. But no man who believe* 
that "all who sell " spirits in the common way to any who will buy, are 
ixjisoners-general ;" that " they drive men to hell like sheep ;" that *' the curse of 
God is in the midst of their dwellings, cleaving to the stones, the timber, tlie 
furniture of them ; " that " the curse of God is in their gardens, their walks, 
their groves, a fire that bums to the nethermost hell ; " that " blood, blood, is 
there, the foundation, the walls, the floor, the roof are stained with blood,", can 
stop short of the doctrine of Prohibition. Accordhigly, we find that John Wesley 
wtis the first person to moot the Legislative Prohibition of the liquor traffic. In a 
tract which he published in 1773 concerning the scarcity of provisions from which 
this country was then suffering, one of the principal remedies which he suggested 
was " By l^rohibiting for ever, by making a full end of that bane of health, that 
destroyer of life and virtue — distilling." 

In loyal devotion to the principles of John Wesley, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is intensely Prohibitionist, as the following extracts from its Book of Discip 
line will show : "The business of manufacturing and of vending such liquors is 
against the principles of morality, political economy, and the public welfare. We, 
therefore, regard voluntary total abstinence from all intoxicants as the ground of 
personal temperance, and complete legal prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic 
drinks, as the duty of civil government." "W^e reiterate the language 
of the Episcopal Address of 1888: 'The liquor traffic is so pernicious 
in all its bearings, so inimical to the interests of honest trade, so 
repugnant to the moral sense, so injurious to the peace and order 
of society, so hurtful to the home, to the church, and to the body politic, and so 
utterly antagonistic to all that is precious in life, that the only proper attitude 
toward it for Christians is that of relentless hostility. It can never be legalized 
without sin," '* Believing, as we do that the traffic in intoxicating beverages 
sustains the relation of an efficient cause to the vice of intemperance, we hold that 
no member of the Methodist Episcopal Church can consistently contribute by voice, 
vote, or influence to the perpetuation and protection of that traffic. 
We declare before all the world that the Church of God ought to 
be known always and everywhere as the relentless and uncompromising foe 
of this ungodly business, and that it is the duty of every Christian 
to wage ceaseless warfare against it. We emphatically declare that men 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages ought not to receive 
the commercial patronage of ('hristian people, nor should those who either directly 
or indirectly sustain the liquor traffic receive the suffrages of Christian men. 
License laws are the litpior traffic's strongest bulwark of defence. They are wrong 
in principle and innK)tent for good. We are unalterably opposed to the enactment 
of laws that propose, by license, taxing, or otherwise, to regulate the drink traffic, 
because they provide for its continuance and afford no protection against its 
ravages. We will accept no compromise, but demand the unconditional surrender 
of the rebellious business." 

For some reason which 1 have never yet been able to fathom, although a very 
large number of Wesleyan Methodists became teetotalers in the very commence- 
ment of the movement, my own church in its official organs for a while placed 
itself in antagonism to total abstinence, and the (yonference, even went so far -tis 
to prohibit the use of our buildings for temj>erance meetings. But this attitude did 
not continue long. In 1867 the Conference passed a resolution which described the 
liquor tmtHc iia a " legalized hindrance to the work of the Christian churches," and 
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expressed an opinion in favour of giving the ratepayers control of licenses. This 
resolution was re-affirmed in 1871. In 1872 the Conference adopted a petition in 
favour of the Permissive Bill and Sunday Closing, and from that time forward it 
has steadily supported the principle of local option. In its addresses to its members 
the Conference has constantly urged the people to support all wisely-directed 
efforts in the direction of the legislative restriction of the traffic, and at the time 
of the great compensation struggle our Synods spoke out with an almost unani- 
mous voice against the proposals of the then Government for the endowment of the 
liquor traffic. 

On one point especially the Wesleyan Conference has been extremely emphatic, 
viz., in its indignant condemnation of the trade in intoxicating liquors on the 
Christian Sabbath. I cainiot here refrain from expressing my own personal regret 
that the Tempemnce party has not concentrated upon this as the first thing 
to be aimed at. An Act for National Sunday Closing would in my judgment l>e a 
more effective prohibitionist weapon than a local option measure, because it 
would at once secure prohibition for one-seventh of the year, not in 
patches, but throughout the nation. Moreover, Sunday prohibition would 
touch far more than one-seventh of the traffic, inasnuich as the leisure of the 
day affords great facilities for drinking. Besides, a Sunday Closing measure 
would, on the ground of religious conviction, and also on the ground of the 
imiK)rtance of a day of rest as a sanitary provision conmiand the support 
of a large number of persons who are not in favour of any other form of Pro- 
hibition. It is very distressing that England is so far behind other parts of the 
Empire in this matter. While, however, expressing my regret that the 
advocates of temperance legislation have not combined to make Sunday Closing 
their first object, I nnist recognise the fact that Sir William Harcourt's Bill would 
at once have given Sunday Closing wherever a majority of those holding the 
franchise desired it. 

Methodist prohibitionists agree with all those who hold prohibitionist views in 
their recognition of the fact, that in the present state of public opinion. National 
l*r()hil)iti()n in this country is an impossibility. Some of my friends have on this 
ground rather objected to associate themselves with a Conference which sel 
Prohibition in the front. 1 have assured them, however, that we who are pro- 
moters of this Conference merely set Prohibition before us as the goal to be 
ultimately reached, and that there is not a man amongst us who would not cordially 
sup|x>rt any measure for the real restriction of the Liquor Traffic, so long as that 
mtftsurt </ni not nmtnin etetnents likely to net in the direction of the jtennanent 
estahlishmtnt of the traffic, aiul to prove an ohstacle to the progress of the prohihitionist 
idea. The pjist history of the movement shows that this is the attitude even of 
the most extreme amongst us. With scarcely a dissentient voice, the most ultra 
tenijKjrance reformers supj)orted Sir William Harcourt's Bill, although, it was 
only a very partial mciisure, and proposed to put but a very limited |)ower 
of veto inti) the hands of the jxjople, excluding, as it did, a large numl)er of 
licenses from the sweep of the veto. Still, we hailed it Jis being by far the best 
projKjsjil that any (lovernment luid yet made to us, and heartily supported 
it as a step in the right direction. 

1 know that 1 am expressing the general sentiment of my Church when I 
siiy that they hope the advoc^ites of temperance legislation will continue this 
policy, and will be prepared to win their way inch by inch, where more thorough 
measures are impracticable. We put Sunday Closing in the front of our pn>- 
gramme, and should like to see a National Measure for Sunday C-losing for 
England ; but if this is impracticable just innnediately, we should hail with 
delight any restriction of the hours of Sunday opening. We think that great 
good would accrue fmm shortening the hours of week-<lay sale ; from prohibiting 
the siile to children below a certiiin age, even when sent to purchase for their 
parents ; and from other similar measures which are of the character of pro- 
hibitition, though only |)artial. 

For myself 1 wish here as a Christian minister to record my deep and 
undying conviction that the prohibition of the li^pior traffic is destined to W^qxysr 
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an accomplished fact. I believe iu the enthronement of Christ. I accept with 
unswerving faith His own declaration, ^^ All power in given unto Me in fieaven and 
in earth." I believe with Paul, that (iod " Hath put all things unrfer Hisfeefy and 
gave Him to be head over all things to the Church which is His hoily, the fulness of 
Him that jUleth all in all^ I look, therefore, for the advent of that day when 
*> the desert shall rejoice and blossom as a rose," when " the Lord shall comfort 
Zion. He will comfort all her waste places ; He will make her wilderness like 
Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord." He is " expecting till His 
enemies be made His footstool." When that glorious consummation shall arrive, 
" None shall hurt nor destrov in His holv mountain," and He will effectivelv 
prohibit all devilry, the liquor traffic amongst the rest. 



COMMUNICATION FROM REV. DR. JOSEPH PARKER. 

Mr. Guy Hayi,er (Hon. Secretary) read the following from Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker (London) : — " If all (-hristian comnuuiions would iniite in denoiuicing the 
liquor traffic, in twelve months there would l)e no licpior traffic to deiiounce. 
The question is in the hands of the churches." 



THIkD DAY'S t'KOCKEDINGS 




THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Uv foLiiSEi. WiiiiiiiT (Officer Commakuinr Northern Prhvince 
Sai.vakon Army). 

[nvited to read u jNtpcr before tlie Convention, 
) would rather • have a itcat nt the feet of 
cliiinipii>iiH uf Prtihiliittoii than mieh a jtroiiiiiieiit 
place as w thniHt upon nw. NcvcrtheletM, individual 
K'eliii^ nin»t not Htand in the way when oppiir- 
tiniities for f^ood word und work and cnrrettpundini; 
responsibility present thcmselvMi. [t in in this 
Kpirit that I venture tu ituhniit to this Convention 
n little [wrsonal experience and one or two HH^cgestionit 
that I nay lie worthy of serious consideration. 1 
haie no commission from headquarters to treitt on 
this subject, yet lu* the leader of the Salvation 
Artiiy in the Northoni <'iiiniticH nf Knglund, 
I may l>e excused if I take tins opportunity of 
liringiiiK hefore yon the strong position taken up by 
the Salvation Army as a IkxIv, throniihont the world, 
against the drink trallic. I am proud to say I 
represent an orgHiiiHatiun {and, as far as 1 know, the 
<iii/ff rcligiuus organisation) that accepts the full Prohibition programme, and 
refuses to reci^iiisc as members any who, in practice, are nut fully with us. 
Kvery memlwr of the Salvation Army is a total abstainer and opposed to the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liijuors, root and branch. Before being enrolled 
as a soldier (or mcml)cr) every person is presented with a printed form, known 
auion^' us ils " Articles of War." Unc clause reads : " I do here and now declare 
that I will abstain from the use of all intoxicating li(|uors." Another reads : " I 
<\:i here declare that I will spend all the time, strength, money and influence I can 
in supjKirtiug and carrying on this war, and that I will endeavour to lead my 
r.'imily. friends, and neighbours, and all others whom I can influence, to do 'the 
same." These " Articles " are discussed by the applicant and the officer in charge 
of the Corps, and it is only when the former can see his way to fully eiidorse them 
that he is accepted and enrolled as a soldier in the Salvation Anny. Uur position 
has remained ever the same, from the inauguration of the movement by our 
(ieueral until now, and yet (iod has blessed iw and increased ua mightily in the 
world. May not this lie some sort of evidence that the t'hurch need not lie 
ilcpcndcnt ii|)on the {latronagc or favour of those engaged in the drink tratiic 1 
I Huliinit that the present standing of the Salvation Army in the world is positive 
pr-wif nf this. " What fellowship hath righteousnesa with unrighteounnei« f" 

Tills <|iiostion presents itself to us, and to the Church, perhaps more 
fiinrihly tc>-day than ever In'fore, and waits an answer. During fifteen years of 
servlic, I have hilsiured throughout the .\ustnilian Colonies and New Zealand, I 
have seen service in .la|ian, as well as in uiy own land, yet nouhere have I seen it 
jMisHibic to reconcile the Brewery and the Church. They are natural enemies and 
ran never Ik' anything else. The sooner the ('hurch recognises clearly the 
situation, ami accepts it, the nearer we shall l>e to the day when the Church will 
more (jerfcctly acknowledge and represent the great Heiul of the Church hi the 
world. 

It was my privilege, five years ago, to take charge, as the first (iovenior, 
nf our S<N'ial Farm, at Hadleigli in 1-Jwex. During the first year we had 800 men 
<in the place. The majority of them had l)een dragged to the gutter by the 
rlriiik, but were struggling to rid themselves of that habit, and we were labouring 
liight and day, to encourage them in their eftbrta. Our greatest tTo«^i.U% «x<aMi 
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from the presence in our village of three drink shops, and often have these places 
frustrated our efforts and dragged our men down again. We were the largest 
farmers in the neighbourhood, and I should say we paid more than half the 
wages bill of the village, yet we were subject to the menace of these wretched 
drink shops, and could find no remedy. It would not have been difficult to raise 
a two-thirds vote in favour of the closing of these places, but the voice of the 
people- was impotent and the licenses secure. There was no law empowering us 
to say whether we would or would not have these houses among us, and so we 
had to endure what could not, in the present state of the law, be cured. 

I have just returned from a short residence in "The Land of the Rising Sun." 
Japan is a glorious little country, and its people remarkable for their gentle, 
kindly disposition. The drink fiend, however, has gained a footing in the country, 
and it is lamentable to observe the first signs of that selfish, brutal disposition 
that is ever in evidence where the drinking of intoxicants becomes the habit of 
the people. The Japanese are ready to accept anything the foreigner presents to 
them that can be shown to be to their advantage. Would to God the English 
were in a position, as the nation they most admire, to give them an oVgect lesson 
of the blessings of Prohibition. Then might we hope to contribute something 
toward the bringing about of a great preventive work in that country, and thus 
save them from all the wretchedness and miserv throuji^h which we ourselves had 
to wade to our present experience. 

The Church is, from a Salvation Army point of view, under obligation to 
supjx>rt the Prohibition Movement in the interest of the Publican. He has a 
soul to save, and it is the special business of the Church to endeavour to 
bring him into such circumstances as will be most likely to contribute to 
that end. If his business were abolished, and he directed his undoubted 
talents to other and more honourable occupations, the best that is within 
him, delivered from the trammels of imholy greed, fostered and encouraged 
by the drink-selling business, would have an opportunity of exerting itself, 
and placing him in a far preferable condition. If the Church continues to 
give any measure of countenance to this business, thus throwing around it some 
semblance of respectability and encouragement for one to remain in it, upon whose 
skirts shall the blood of these men rest ? " It were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the 
sea." I firmly believe that the withdrawal of the Church from any shape or 
form of countenance would be the signal for the withdrawal from the trade of 
many valuable men not as yet altogether lost to feeling and self-respect. 
Prohibition means salvation for the brewer and the publican, for who are more 
demoralised by it than they and theirs ? 

I hear with dismay that some Prohibitionists are wondering if the time is yet 
ripe for the Church to render to their principles full allegiance and service ; I must 
confess I could never understand the time being anything else but ripe. We 
ought not to consider consequences when a righteous cause is in question. The 
cry of " No Compromise" is as much needed in the Church — aye, and more 
needed -than in any other phase of life affected. When the (/hurch presents an 
\mbroken front against this snare the day of emancipation for the bond-slaves of 
the drink traffic will have dniwn perceptibly nearer. This is the experience which 
the Salvation Army can bring as a contribution to the Convention. 
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THE GHIIKOH OF ENGL&ND AND PROHffilTION. 

Bv Kbv. Oakon Hakker, M.A., Chapuin to the Qubkn, I^ndos. 

" The Church and Prohibition," auch is my subject. 
It is not one covering mucli ground. My )>«per, 
lliL'rotort', nt-ecl not lie lung. 

The Clmrch bos taken a very active and uaniettt 
part in tlic Temperance reforumtion. She known the 
injury that the flrink trattic iit to religion, and the 
reports of thi; two Hiiiistcs of Coin^bcation, visi., of 
Canterbury and York, arc a proof of the tlioroiigh 
and complete way in which the Church has tried to 
grapple with the drink trulbc. Perhaps tbc two niost 
valuable contributions to the question are the two 
reports just mentioned, and while they cover the whole 
■(iiestioii and arc prolific in suggestions as to remedies, 
I have to confine myself to what they say upon the 
question of Prohibition. Since the reports are 
liEi. i_A.Mr.\ 11.1HHC.H, SI. A. authoritative they may be quoted as the delilwratc 
voice of the (Church. It is somewhat remarkable 
thill the recouiinendatio I contained in the Canterbury Convocation Keport 
jitt'onleH worU for thj Preamble of the " Permissive Bill," frequently intro:luced 
into Parliament by Sir Wilfrid Lawaon. Let me quote the exact words : " Your 
(.'ouiinittee— the report says— are of tbc opinion that as the ancient and avowed 
object of licensing the sale of into.ticating liquors is to supply a supposed public 
want, without dotrimint to the public ; therefore a legal pDwer of restnkining the 
issue or renewal of license'* should be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply inter^'sterl and aS'ected, vi^., the inhiibitant^ tbcm-jelves, who are entitled 
to iirotectton from the injurious consequences of the present system." 
TurniMy to the report of the York Convocation, in reference tj) this point, [ 
read: "Your Cunmiittee regard, as worthy of the gravest consideration, the 
ivi-ouunQiidations of ' numerous eorrespoiidents,' who ' represent that as the rate- 
piiyers are vitally iutercstoil in a traffic which so largely increases the taxes and 
entails such dire evils on society, they ought to have a voice in deciding whether 
any, or what number of public- houses should exist in their ukidst.'" These arc 
clear utterances, and voice the opinion of the Church upon the rightfulness and 
evpediency of placing into the handn of the ratepayers the power of deciding the 
<|uestiiin of licenses in their own loL-alities. Resides all this, the ('hurch of 
Knglanil Tem|M.<rHnce Society has prepared a Hill called tlie "Licensing Boards Bill," 
in which power is given to persons who are entitled to vote for the election of 
Parish ('iiunuillorH, to vote at the election of a Licensing Board. The right of 
the people is here recognised to exercise an authoritative control over the character 
of the licensing authority. Whether a direct or indirect popular control is best 
wc have ni>t time to discuss. It is enough for our purpose to show that the 
Church of Knglaud is in favour of popular control carried to the extent of 
l'iiitiil>ition. .Vnd lastly, the Church of England Temperance Society's " Sunday 
I 'losin<.' Bill " is most satisfactory, and contains the principle of the right of the 
]it'<>ple til lie protected from Sunday trading in intoxicating liciiiors. it is with 
the iitriiiist satisfaction that we are able to show that the ('hurch of England, at 
least, is in the van of this great movement for placing in the hands of the people 
themsilves the curtaibuent or prohibition of the liquor tniffic. This cannot l>e 
t'lei widely known, for if the powerful orgivnisatiou and influence of the ('hurch of 
Knglaud ciui 1>e enlisted upon the side of Popular Control in this matter, a good 
step in aftvatiue is moot undoubtedly sccnrcd. 

It is satisfactory to sec tiiat the two Convocations — iu common with all 
Tu]ui>eruuce reformers —grasp the great principles and fact, viz., that unless tho 
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temptations and facilities for obtaining drink are greatly reduced, the expectation 
of a true Temperance reform is remote. The future is undoubtedly brighter, for 
there is a growing feeling on all sides that the limit of the drink curse has long 
been reached, and that the present state of things is intolerable, under which it is 
possible that such evils as we know can prevail. It is the great and wise policy of 
the Temperance party to work together in unity, to keep clear and distinct the 
issues before them, and to forget points of difference in religious and |X)litic^l 
opinion. The Temperance cause is above party, and the objects and purpose of it 
are so noble and unspeakably blessed that any sacrifices are cheap to secure 
them. 

I have no doubt that this National Convention will have great effect in 
educating public opinion, and stimulating all good Christians, and all good 
citizens, to make the greatest possible efforts and sacrifices in order to bring about 
a true Temperance reform, which would bring with it unnumbered blessings and 
abundant prosperity and happiness to the million hearths and homes of our dear 
country. May God speed the day, and purify our land for ever from tlie 
corruption and evil of the great drink monopoly and curse, which too long, alas ! 
has blighted the lives of millions which, but for it, might have been happy and 
useful. 

1 have confined myself in this paper to the briefest possible statement of the 
attitude of the Church towards this most momentous question, and it is with 
tlie utmost satisfaction that I note that its attitude is one entirely in favour of the 
principle of Local Control in the matter of the liquor traffic. And since, in oui 
judgment, the breaking down of the liquor monopoly is dependent upon the 
people securing in their own hands the control of the issue and renewal of 
licenses, it is a most hopeful sign that the Church of England is at one in principle 
with the most advanced and thoughtful Temperance reformers. We may 
anticipate, therefore, that at no distant date the sound and constitutional 
principle will become almost universally recognised, and that our Statute Book 
l>efore long will contain an enactment carrying it into effect, and, it is needless to 
arid, that when this is accomplished the greatest results will follow in the 
direction of national sobriety, the most essential anticedent for the future progress 
and prosperity of our country. 
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DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTION, 



Rev. C. DuxBURY (Woodstock), who remarked on the Catholic character of the 
platfonii, on which he was glad there was room for a dean of the Church of 
England — (applause) — and a Canon of the same Church, a Unitarian, Con- 
gregational, Presl)yterian, and Baptist ministers — (applause) — and a Salvationist. 
(Hear, hear.) He was sure this was a forecast of things which were coming to 
I)a8s. (Hear, hear.) He was glad Mr. Aked had spoken forth with no uncertain 
sound on this wine (luestion. He (the speaker) was fighting the battle on this 
question 40 years ago. He was threatened that he would be turned out of a 
(christian C-hurch because he would not take intoxicating wine at the sacrament. 
Others who followed his example in the same churcli were also threatened. But in 
the end it was the intoxicating cup which was turned out — (applause) — and the 
unfermented juice of the grape introduced. At Tarn worth, when he was there, 
he refused to administer fermented wine, and it wtw idtimately rejected. His 
experience had been similar in other places, and he would never use intoxicating 
wine as an euiblem of the Blessed Lord Jesus. (Hear, heiir.) He loved the 
ministry of the Gospel, and felt that God had called him to it. But he could not 
use the intoxicating wine. He would sacrifice his place rather than administer a 
thing which was blighting and blasting the fair fruits of industry all over the 
world. Let them be imited. He was glad of the tone which had pervaded the 
papers. Let them be charitable to those who differed from them, and they could 
depend upon it they would win these over. People sometimes said he was a 
moderate man. Well, he was moderate in manner ; but extreme in principle. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Kev. A. (jJrah AM- Barton (Crook) desired to say that everyone recognised the 
inriueiice of those ministers of the (Jospel who belonged to the Temperance Party, 
and what they were doing in this work. He found, however, that there was a large 
number of ministers who were classified as total abstainers, but he did not see mauv 
of then) on the Temperance plan, nor did he find many of them on the Temperance 
platform. He also found that whilst their ministers were converted, the churches 
were not conveited. It was the churches who were trying to come to a compromise, 
by having what were called Bands of Hope. He fancied that the hopefulness of 
these bands depended upon the adult memWrs of the congregation. Their Church 
members wanted to be more clear and definite on this matter, for he believed that the 
churchos lost in interest hi proportion to the drinking members in the congregation. 
(Hear, hear.) He was satisfied there were members and preachers who were 
indulging in this traffic, and damaging the work of the Gospel by the ix>sition they 
tcM)k up. They nnist be Jiggressive. Mini.sters might tJilk as they liked about **a 
happy land far far away." The happy land was wanted here. (Hear, hear.) 
They jis ministers ought to be seen on the platform for the direct veto, Simday 
closing, and every measure that was for the soberment of the j)eople. (Applause.) 

NINTH HP^SOLl TION. 
Mr. .InuN Slack, B..\. (liirmingham), move<l the following resolution: 
'* This ( 'onvention recognises with .satisfaction the progress which has been made 
among the Christian churches of this country ; but in view of the unmistakable 
e\ idence of irreligion and immorality which still exists wherever the liquor traffic 
and drinking customs prevail, the Convention expresses its conviction that 
Christian churches everywhere should take a decisive stand on the side of Prohibi- 
tion and advocate such legislative measures lus will ensure the entire Removal of the 
liipior traffic from lociilities and the entire country." 
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He had sometimes heard, he said, in Temperance meetings that there was uo 
passage in God's book that says, "Thou shalt not drink intoxicating liquors." 
That was true, but there was something that came very near it. He would pro- 
pose a syllogism. Take this in the new version, "Abstain from every form of evil," 
as the major premise. As a minor premise they might take, " Drink is a form of 
evil." The natural conclusion was, "Abstain from drinking." (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Rev. H. J. HoYD (Sheffield) hoped that they did not feel that they had such an 
evil in the churches that there was no chance to get rid of it. A great change had 
come over the churches. Nearly all their churches were in favour of the principles 
they had l)een advocating. It was quite true that here and there were rich men 
in their churches who prevented them from speaking out, but there was a great 
deal of brave speaking in their churches. (Hear, hear.) Ho hoped they all felt 
that the heart of the churches were right on this question. The fact that the 
Salvation Army was doing so much in their line was full of hopefulness for the 
success of their cause. (Applause.) 

Rev. A. B. Tebb (Winlaton) said he thought that, as the North of England 
Temperance League had given the services of Mr. Guy Hayler in getting this 
Convention up, the organisation that he represented had contributed as good a 
share towards their object as any class of temperance workers in the country. He 
. went on to say that he had desired very much to say a few words on the [)revious 
day on the paper dealing with the Police, but he had been called out of the Con- 
vention at that time. He happened to be a member of the Standing .loint 
Committee of Durham County. Thev had a return of the crime in the countv 
presented to them every quarter, and he noticed that, while there were between 
two and three thousand convictions for drunkenness, only twelve publicans had 
been convicted. He moved that a letter be sent to all policemen in the county 
asking them to exercise more supervision over the public-houses. That was carried 
out, and he was glad to say that it was doing good. (Hear, hear.) But, from 
cases that had come before them, he thought that they wanted something said 
about the magistrates as well. (Applause). He was there to say that, in his 
experience, there was nothing that so retarded the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
liquor traffic. (Applause.) A little time ago they had a revival in their village. 
Two young ladies came to help them, and the ministers all assisted. They got 
together a large number of men who had been addicted to drink. When it was 
over they had a meeting to decide where these were to settle down. Ninety of 
them agreed to come to his church, and he was glad to say some of them were 
there still. One man who fell was asked how it was, and he said that he could 
pass the first public-house, and he could pass the second, but, when he came to 
the third, he fell. What right had that third public-house to be there, and what 
right had the second or the first? (Applause.) He would conclude with the 
words of the late Dean of Carlisle. "If he had a thousand hands they should all 
be lifted up against the liquor traffic." (Applause.) 

Mr. Jamks Winning (Paisley) said he had two l)oys, and he dare not ask them 
to become Church members, because they would get drink at the Lord's Table. 
For fifty years he had been a teetotaler, and looking back over those years, he 
found after all that they now stood for the same principles as they originally 
adopted. (Applause.) 

AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. E. Tennyson Smith (London) moved an amendment to the resolution jus 
follows : — 

" That after the words * The Convention expresses its conviction that,' these 

words be added — *the time has arrived when the Christian Churches should 
adopt a more active and aggressive attitude towards the liquor traffic ; and to 
declare it is inconsistent for a Christian man to be engaged in or financially inter- 
ested in the liquor traffic ; also that they should earnestly endeavour to cidtivate 
such a sentiment in the Church that oventuallv it woidd be felt to be inconsistent 
for any Christian to take intoxicating beverages. 
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The Chairman said they were met there that day as a Prohibition C'onvention. 
That was their business. He did not think that they could pronounce upon the 
question of personal abstinence. (Applause.) He must rule the amendment out 
of order. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Tennyson Smith then struck out the latter j>art of the amendment, 
beginning with the word, " also," etc., and suggested that the first part stand, 
which the Chairman accept<Mi. 

Mrs. M. J. Pearson (Nottingham) said she should like to second the amend- 
ment, and she did it oir moral, scientific, and Scriptural grounds. It was high 
time that the Church of Christ ceased to place l)efore the })eople as their 
representative men anyone dealing with drink. It was high time that the 
Church of Christ ceased to place before children at Communion that which (Jod 
said was an evil and a curse. (Applause.) No blessing that could come from man 
could turn that into a blessing which God said was a curse. (Applause.) 

The mover and seconder of the original motion agreed to accept Mr. Smith's 
amended amendment. 

NINTH RESOLUTION AS AMENDED. 

ff 

The Chairman then read the resolution as amended as folloWs : — 

" This Convention recognises with satisfaction the progress which has been 
made among the Christian churches of this country, but in view of the unmis- 
takable evidence of irreligion and inunorality which still exists wherever the 
licjuor traffic and drinking customs prevail, the Convention expresses its conviction 
that the time has arrived when the Christian churches should adopt a more active 
and aggressive attitude towanls the liquor traffic, and to declare it is inconsistent 
for a Christian man to be engaged in, or financially interested in the liquor traffic, 
and that Christian churches everywhere sho\ild take a stand on the side of 
Prohibition, and advocate such legislative measures as will ensure the entire 
removal of the licpior traffic from localities and the entire country." 

The Hev. (i. Ahmstr()N(j Bennetts, B.A. (London), submitted that any church 
that declared it was inconsistent for any Christian man to be engaged in the li(|uor 
traffic, and thereby excluded him, would hinder the progress of the Tompcnuice 
moveincnt. He was bound to vote against the resolution, and would hold his 
hand up if he was the only one. He hiid the courage of his convictions, and ha<l 
sutlered for them in the Temj)enuice cause in the Wesleyan ImkU', and he did not 
mind. Mr. Akefl, in his pa[)er, asked for susjKMision of judgment, and he (Mr. 
Bennetts) would not be a party to the resolution. 

The Rev. C. F. Akbd (Livcr|XK)l) siiid his plea was for a member of a 
congregation who had not made u[) his mind to become a t^ital abstainer, but he 
made no such plea for a man who was making his living out of sin. If there was 
a crime in the register of hell it was the encouragement of vice for the sake of 
gain. (Applause.) 

Mr. .loNATHAN Har<jr(>ve (Southport) was quite in sympathy with the Kev. (I. 
.Vriiistrong Bennetts. It was all very fine to talk about the men who were 
making their living out of the trade, but what alK)ut the men who patronised the 
trade and made this possible ? 

Mr. .loiiN Slack, B.A. (Binningham), urged that the Convention by iwssnig 
the reholution woidd be simply making an e<lucational declaration. They had not 
to take account of difficulties which might arise in its application. In the 
resolution thev asked the churches to side with Prohibition and advocate measures 
for entirely removing the licpior traffic. Were they going to ask Parliament to do 
that which, as Christian men, they would shrink fnnn applying themselves? If 
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so, thej were practically asking the secular Parliament to take up a higher moral 
position than the Christian churches themselves were going to do. His belief was 
that the Christian churches ought to be in the van of the movement, and to water 
the resolution would be stepping down to a lower position than Parliament was to 
occupy. That, in his judgment, would be a disgrace and an infamy to the 
Christian churches. (Applause.) 

xMr. Thomas Hardy (Stoke-on-Trent) urgc^l that they sho\ild go back to the 
principles of the days of the Wesleys, when neither brewers nor distillens were in 
the Methodist ('hurch. 

The motion wa*s then carried, the only vote recorded against it being tbat of 
the Uev. (J. Armstmng IJennetts. The residt was greeted with nuich enthusiiusm 

The (Convention then adjourned. 

TENTH RESOLUTION. 

The following resolittion was also adopted : — 

" That the Dean of Durham be respectfully requested to take charge of the 
resolution adopted by the Convention under his chairmanship, with the object of 
bringing the subject under the notice of the two Convocations, and that the 
Secretaries to the Convention take similar action with respect to the annual 
synods, conventions, assemblies, ifec, of the other churches." 



FOURTH DAY'.S PUOCEEDISUS. ; 

BBCmON VII. 

PROHIBITION ORGANISATION. 



The Convention resumed in the Town Hall, at half-past ten 

o'clock, on Friday, April 9th, Rev. J- D- McKinnon, Dumfries, 

in the chair. 



THE CHAIBMAJTS ADDRESS. 




Kev. J. D. McKi 



Ki-v. J. I). .\(<-KtNN.>.N {Dnijjfrws) siti<l in ilu- 
I'Hrlier putt uf tliis ('oiivt'iiti'in they lind 1k;i'ii 
supplied with a Ixxlr of facts nnd ti^urtw, mill tlu'V 
hftil liHti most ltd mi nil lie plHiis auliiiiitted to tliL'ii], 
iiiid tliey HiTc i-Diiiiiij: nigh to tin; dtwo of this 
Ccnivt'tition, iiml iintundlv tlit'v u-iijei'tud tli«t tliuy 
wciidd liHik tu the pniL'tii'id. " I'nihiliitiuii Oi^iii- 
.siitioii'' was to \k the Miil.je«:t .if their distUH«i«n tlml 
muniiiig. Tliey iiiiiHt niaki' tlit; fidleHt use in the 
days thiit liiy lit/fwre tlit-ni of the faetw and ti^fiires 
t)iat iiad hecit supplied, iiutl they Mere, with tho 
Divine lilessiiig, to ^'o forth and forwanl in their 
plana and in the fidtilnient of the puqxMeii that 
had 1>eeii .sul>iattti-d. It might Im' said that 
they liad niiuiy organisations. If they tuuk a 
niap uf their ixiiinlry they uonld oliaervi.' running 
right through it on every side of it lines of 
for Ik moment they desired to go to Ixtiidoii. 
Tlioy mnst have many, Iwcause 



niilway. Let them suiiposi 
Why not just have one railw 

iminy starting points ; but they noticed that, separated though they were, they 
were all couverging towards the eapiud, and so in the same way I'rohihitiou was 
their goal, laid then.- mijfht he many men atiri many minds and many organisations: 
hut tliey were not rivals. They were simply working along the line that was 
must snitalile to the plaee and for tlie purjHJscaiid forthe ]>cople. Take Kngland: 
they had their Initwl Kingdcun .Vllianee, their V.ix»\ Templars, their .Vatioiwl 
llritish Women, their Women's Christian Total .\lwtinencc I'nion, their North of 
Kngland Tem])enuiee I.eiigui', iind s<i 'n\. In Scotland they hud a League, 
reniiissive Kill ,VssiH:iation, (imid Templai-s, Kritish Women, an<i si) on also. 

Thuy were not uprising one unnther : but some or their organisiUions moved 
along the line of mund suariion, the nitinmte giml of which, they lielieved, wonld Is.' 
I'nihniition. Through other organisations they moved idong the line of |H)litienl 
action, which was absolutely nitessarj- in order to eryslwlise the lh<mglits anil the 
puqxises of the kindred assoeiations. They had the line of the Cbureli, they 
had their dear sisters in their splicri-s and in their places working nobly ihkI well. 
Would anyone for a moment say that there was antjtgonisni '. Kur be it froiLi them 
to say so. They saw these various lines of work , but in the map that lay liefore 
them there was the one goal, Prohibition, when their beloved land should Iw free 
fnmi this aecunted tratfic. (Applause.) He asked them, then, that day to listen to 
these interesting jiajiers which would lie siilimitted mornhig and ufteniiKin, them' 
various lines converging to a cenlrt-, these (iixMike phms culminaling in their 
great desire and prayer, which was rnihihition, ami the e\tensiiin of Christs 
Khigdom from north to south, from east to west. {.Vpphuise.) He felt that this 
(.'oHvention wonld Ix' ejioch-mi iking and epoch-niarkiiig in the historv of the 
Temperance cause. (Applause.) 
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PROHIBITION AND THE POLITICAL PARTIES. 

Bv Jims Kemi'.ster, Chairman London Auximahv Unitbd Kinihidji Alliance. 

Prohibition the Only Thub Aim. 
Thiw Convention will readily accept my opening projiosi- 
tioii — that tKe Prohibition of the liquor traffic is the only 
true and righteous aim, in this relation, of cariieBt Tem- 
perance reformers. The politician who ridicules and duridcs 
the notion of " utopping folks' drink," as though that sort of 
talk disposed of the case, mnst be cither wilfully ignorant or 
culpably indifferent. The wrecked and mined lives of the 
drinkers, and the anguish of innocent victims, together witli 
all the social degradation, commercial paralysis, and spiritual 
destruction which follow in the train of the drink curse, 
these make a record, in relation to which Armenian atroci- 
ties, Indian famines, shipwrecks at sea, and pestilent plagues 
on land — terribly distressing tliough they ho— are but 
ephemeral and transient horrors. Why are these fearful 
evils of pruvontible alcoholic intemperance ever present in our midst ? Only 
Iwcausc of the indifference or enslavement of the drinkers, and the greed of the 
makers and sellers of the drink. To tlie friend of humanity the law is supreme — 
"Thou shalt not kill." By the law of Moses and the law of Christ; by the 
prohibitions and penalties of the older dispensation, and by the loving constraints 
of tliu newer revelation ; the patriot, the Christian, nay, the man of common 
hnnmn instinct, has no choice bnt to stand clear of all complicity in the scourge 
and slaughter of alcohol. Prohibition, then, is the only true aim, in this relation, 
of the friend of humanity. 

The Dirkct Local Votk. 
Whether wc regard principle or only policy as onr guide, the most popular, the 
most easily attainable, and the most approved method of attaining to Prohil>ition, 
is to apply the process of Local Self-Uovernment. And wc must not forget that 
all fonns of Local (iovcrunicnt are invariably and of necessity prescribed and 
regulated by the State. Parliament never permits unlimited license or lawlessness 
to localities ; hut always prescribes the limits and sanctions the details of local 
autonomy on the lines of permissive authority to confer licnetit. It is tlie province 
of [niperial law to restrain and prohibit locally the spread of ignorance, disease, 
crime, and death. The very genius of Local Self -Government is the power 
delegated liy the State always to enlighten, to purify, to heal, to prosper ; never t<i 
iienightcii, to poison, to ruin, to kill. Theonly permissive measure we can tolerate, 
then, as Temperance reformers, must be a measure of self-protection from 

The Danobhs of Local Corruptiok. 
It would lie subversive of the recognised conditions of good govennuent to 
empower any Local Autiiority to curse the community. All wc ask of the Shitc ix 
tliat it will give power to the local inhabitants, by direct vote, to emanci{>ate 
themselves from the drink curse, without let or hindrance, step iiy step, it may l>c. 
HH dictated by the wisdom and virtue of the jieople ; but so that no Local Authority 
shall be empowered, anywhere, to force a drink shop into any locality, in deliaucc 
of the votes of the people themselves. The grant of tiiis local prohiliitory power 
in the form of the direct rote is an alisolute necessity of the case. It is in 
favour with all right-minded people wherever intelligently understood, and it is 
acknowledged to lie the easiest, the sjiecdiest, and the soundest method, backed by 
the strongest force of pufilic opinion, and with tliis added wl vantage— 1 1 lat it 

venal measure of popular 
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The Evils of Party Government. 

How on earth are we to extract heneficeiit legislation from that Parliament of 
oui-B ? We are tempted to vituperate, when we contemplate our Parliamentary 
system of legislative strangulation, by which all salutary enactments are delayed 
and obstructed almost beyond human endurance. Parliamentary incompetence is 
indeed responsible for fearful consequences in the misery and enslavement of 
millions of our people. If we could at one fell swoop destroy the whole system of 
government by party, we might perhaps more speedily see an end of many wrongs 
and oppressions. But at present we have to take Parliament as we find it — the 
arena of " the ins and the outs " ; the bear-garden of debate ; the charnel-house of 
righteous aspirations. It is, however, an assembly intensely subservient to votes. 
And to render one party or the other dependent upon the votes of its 8upi)orters is 
the only chance of success to a righteous cause. As local optionists, I think we 
may say that we have reached this stage of Parliamentary progress. 

The Present Attitude of Parties. 

At the last General Election, the Liberal party, pledged as a party to our policy 
of the Direct Local Veto, polled 1,620,917 votes, and the Conservative party, 
including some candidates favourable to our policy, polled 1,704,594. Thus we 
were within 83,677 votes of a majority in our favour in the contested con- 
stituencies. Onlv some 80,000 to the bad, out of a total of three millions and a 
third of votes. How has this stage been reached ? Bv manv vears of education 
and advocacy, and by making our votes dependent upon the promises of trust- 
worthy Parliamentary candidates. This method has been so extensively acted 
upon tliroughout the kingdom that now only an eccentric madcap here and there, 
just exceptional enough to prove the rule, presumes to defy the votes of the 
consistent local optionists of his constituency. The practical result is that one 
great party in the State, just now in a minority, is with us; and the other great 
party, just now in power, is against us. And yet all the supporters of the present 
Government are not opposed to our measure, in their hearts and consciences, 
certainly not. But just as the Liberal party now depends so largely upon the 
votes of the Temperance electors, to the same extent the Conservative party also 
depends upon the votes of the brew^ers, distillers, wine merchants, publicans, and 
the hosts of their shareholders, devotees, and dependents ; and yet -sad to sjiy — 
that same party enjoys also the preponderating support and confidence of 

The Established Clergy Throughout the Country, 

and of all those who are subject to their political influence. It nuist not be said 
that the mass of the clergy are opposed to Temperance legislation ; nor even to 
our simple specific — the Direct Lociil Vote. They vote Conservative, because they 
rely u|)on that party, including the great licjuor interest, to buttress the Church ; 
to establish and to maintain denominational eduaition ; and thus, by the exigencies 
of party govenmient, the State clergy are nmged on the side of liquordom. If 
this statement be challenged, on the plea that whilst not ready to support our 
measure, they would willingly vote for such a liill, for example, as that adopted 
by the C'hurch of England Tempemnce Society, the plea refutes itself, inasmuch 
as the mass of the clergy have never even made their Parliamentiiry votes 
dejK»ndent upon the supjwrt of their own meas\ire, by their own [)arty candidates. 
And no wonder, when they see how their strongest Bishops trifle with the subject 
in the House of Lonfs. What greater pr(H)f |K)ssibIe of the evils of party govern- 
ment, when the sacred cause of delivering the nation from the horrors of the drink 
curse is thus frowned ujxni by the most {)owerful and wealthy religious comnuuiion 
in our realms. Kange<l with the liquor interest, because it deems its own existence 
as a Stat<j Church to be dependent \\\x)n its i)olitical alliance with the agencies of 
sin and death I Would to Uml these good and gcKlly men, as many of them 
undoubtedly are, could be tissured of the folly of such a [)artner8hip ! Would 
that they could see that any cause which depends on the sup|)ort of so evil 
an ally must, sooner or later, fall in ignominious defeat ! Then what have 
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we to fear ? If with the Drink Legion they fight, with the Drink Legion they 
must fall. They may talk sympathy ; let them vote sympathy. Pious opinions, 
in politics, without corresponding votes, are an impious inconsistency. 

Like the Concert of Europe, 

gazing motionless upon Turkish atrocities, our State and Church stand jomtly 
paralysed in view of the drink slaughter in our land. But 'as soon as Temperance 
patriots, like intrepid Greeks, move a little finger for relief and liberty, in they 
rush, these concerted powers, for the protection of the Pashas, the Turkish troops, 
and the Bashi-Bazouks of liquordom. Let them know, and let us know, that those 
are our enemies who fight for our enemies. The sooner we wage open war upon 
them, the speedier will be our triumph. We must take no timid stand. Our army 
nuist be ironsides, and our attitude aggressive and irreconcilable. Every obstacle 
must be removed, every difficulty surmounted. Though parties liave to be broken 
up, and Parliaments have to be dissolved, we must go right onward, and never 
accept defeat. 

Our Attitude Towards Parties. 

It is necessary, then, for the friends of Temperance, of all sects and parties, to 
unite upon this simple issue of claiming the Direct Local Veto. It is absolutely 
essential to make our votes dependent upon the promised votes of reliable 
Parliamentary candidates. The doctrine of Burke, good teaching in his day, is 
still more needed in our own : — " When bad men combine, the good nnist 
confederate, else they will fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle." As a general rule, it is alike our duty and our policy to 

Support the Party that Support us, 

and to go against the party that opposes us. Of course they will say that we exist 
for the support of one party — " They say ! Let them say ! Who cares what they 
say ? " Do they exist for no party ? We have risen above party. Let the 
Tempemnce reformers of the Conservative i^arty do as we have done, and make 
their votes ecjually independent and i)owerful, and their [wirty e(iually subservient 
to righteous claims. Our cause would then rise al>ove all ^mrty considenitions, 
and would speedily and gloriously triumph. No party can bave our votes except 
for votes in return. The power to vote down the drink curse is the condition of 
our votes. Our opponents, on the other hand, pledge and pay their votes to the 
upholders of the drink scourge. They swear their allegiance to their party at 
whatever sacrifice of the bodies and souls of the people by drink. Theirs, not ours, 
is the attitude of party political slavery. 

Our Attitude towards Individual Candidates. 

1 1 may be urged that as we have secured the support of one great pirty of the 
Stiite, wc should, in return, loyally uphold that party at every election, whatever 
may be the attitude of any individual candidate. Our reply is -that a party is 
made u[) of individuals, and that principle and policy alike reject this superficial 
plea. Our hands must be clear of blood-guiltiness. On principle, we must not 
vote for any man who will, in our name, and as our representative, vote for the 
maintenance of the liquor traftic. As a matter of policy, also, we must not weaken 
or dilute any party by an admixture of individual elements of an opposing 
tendency. Once let it be known that Temperance electors are so weak-kneed as 
to vote for an opponent, on the plea of party gratitude or subserviency, and scores 
of candidates will follow suit, and palter with plausible excuses. Naturally they 
would say, that if they could get the Temperance votes without losing the drink 
votes, it would be good business for them ; and the result would be, that we 
should lose votes enough to bring failure to our cause. Temperance politicians 
are not so young as to be caught by such chaff as this. So long as party govern- 
ment prevails, there must be party discipline. To give up one vote is to betray 
the citadel. Whether we are Lil)erals or Conservatives, no ciindidate is worthv 
our party, or deserving our supjjort, who will not give power to the i>eople to rid 
themselves, at their own doors, of the flaunting temptations to intemperance. 
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Abstextion not Disfranchisement. 

In coses where there is no candidate wlio favours our cause, do not let us }>e 
misled into voting, by the false notion that by abstaining we disfranchise ourselves. 
That is a delusion. The franchise means the freedom to vote ; and equally the 
freedom not to vote. It is our duty to vote when we can do so conscientiously in 
a good cause. It is as much our duty not to vote, when our vote would l)etray a 
sacred obligation. Our votes should be guided by the issue we hold supreme. 
And is not 

The Temperance Reform Supreme? 

What cause can prosper, what progress can be effected so long as drink enslaves the 
people ? For ages we have seen every needed reform foiled, frittered, and frus- 
trated by this masterful and mischievous power of drink. If we believe with. 
Cobden — "That the Temperance cause lies at the foundation of all social and 
political reform ; " and with Cow^en, Newcastle's distinguished citixen " That 
sobriety uuist precede all moral, mental, and political reformation ; " then we have 
no choice but to back our convictions by our votes. This, then, is the righteous 
principle, the winning policy —to vote only for those who will vote for us ; to vote 
for the political party with which our convictions upon other subjects arc most 
closely allied, if their candidate will give us his vote ; but, if not, to rise s\ip<'rior 
to party ties, and to vote for the candidate who will help \is, first and foremost, to 
place the people's enemy at the people's feet. 
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S7STEHATI0 OBaANISATION. 

By I{i)BKht Mackav, Secbbtahy ycorriaH PEHMisaivi: Itii.i. Amsociatios, Clasikiw. 

The tiuie has surely come when Teuiperaiice 
refoniiers oii>;ht tothoroiiglyaasert themselves. Tlicv 
did not tnkc eiioii<!h trouble to do »o at t!io hist Ueuentl 
Klection, and yet they were aumzed at iiieetiujt with ii 
repulse which in sonic parts of the eountry wnn little 
else than a disaster. But that was the iiatiiritt 
Loiweiiuence of their repiitcd deviations from a course 
of action whii-h alone ec.nl I Ms.-uru them the rietorj- 
the.- ;iiiLie:l at Had thev Hii-ked and voted from 
\MG for their own veto as tliey did for other 
i|iiostio;ia, whi^li however imp-.irtiiit iti llieniselves. 
woiv aftLT nil tii.TuIy side issMe.s t.i tlieirs, they wonld 
have in ISJSassert.'d themselves in sneh a wiiy as to 
hiive o_-e\ipied a eomuimidiu); {m.iition in polJticH from 
which they never eould have heeji dislodjieit, and fnim 
which they might have easily ndvaiitwl to the 
MACKAV. ' [stormin;; of the last resistinj^ redo\ibts of the enemy, 
^ying the temperance field, one is surprised at the fertility of 
invention shown in methixls of working, the magnitude of resources showered upon 
the work, iunl at the aijtive and ahnnilant service so cheerfully rendered, Nothinjr 
like the res;dts of such ii survey is to he found in any other field of social reform. 
There is, for instance, the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union with its imsurpassed 
educational appliances ; the National Tempera:ice Lsa^ue, with iti propaganda o:i 
the medical aspcet of the Temperance question : the North of England Tcniporance 
League, with its aggressive tenipcmnee iiuetings ; the I'niterl Kingdom Allianee 
and (JoolI Templars, with their gigantic network of etfurt extending over all the 
eountry. Still all show a want of union and of system in working, which is not 
eondueive to that solidarity without which success will fail to crown the efforts of 
the great Temperance enterprise. 

It will, we tliink, he evident to every thinking po^n thit sometliing more is 
needed than e.juipiiients and energy to miko the Temp :;rance hosts "ilres^ up" for 
a decisive brush with their sworn enemy, the liqnur interest. An undiciplined 
horde may liive pitriotic aspirations, ha as brave as the bravest of the brave, but 
it they have not been taught their drill, the iise of their arms, the value of tmion, 
and to move in Imttalions, they hucome in the face of a highly orgainsed foe 
»)crcly like the chaff of the threshing flour. 

Now snch is the present condition generally of the Tcinperauee army. Its 
youthful adherents are not trained as a branch of its ctfective strength ; its adults 
are rarely drilled for active scn'ice ; the Tomperaiice elector has yet to l>e educated 
to a-sxign the first place on Ids political ticket to the veto, (Consequently that 
feeling of solidarity so desiralile and so invincible in a campaign, has to l>e created 
and diffused throughout the whole of the Temperance enterprise. 

This is ipiite a possible conrse fur the leaders of the agitation to follow. It is 
one which will more than luiy thing we know of give lasting impetus to the agitation 
and raise it to those heights of enthusiasm which distinguished it prior to lSi*G. 

The (juestion is, in wliat way can this wishcrl for consolidation he attaine<l i 
We say hy work wisely jilanned, by union of effort well devised, by enthusiasm 
rightly directed, and by efforts fitly adapted. But we first need enligliteiied reason 
to direct. The need of education in our movement is extreme. Knowledge is not 
sought for by nearly all that direct it, as hid treasure, nor cultivated as it might 
and should be. lutoomany temperance societies the lecture is not the chief object 
of the onlinary tcmpenkuce meeting. Indeed in sonic societies it has been denied 
that e<lucation is the imi>emtivc need of the jigitation. The lecture is too often 
deemed an intrusion, a skeleton at the feast. If it is arranged for, it is at the same 
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time merely tolerated,, and the smallest space and the briefest time are allotted to it 
on the programme. The evil consequences flowing from such a mistaken course are 
sadly evident. Reputable lecturers do not care to waste their leading and shed 
their light in such a chilling atmosphere, and committees are not so zealous about 
the necessities of their platform as to demand properly qualified teachers. Far too 
many audiences may be pardoned if they lose interest in the hackneyed and shallow 
utterances of many Temperance platforms, and need the fillip of a song. 

This defect can be easily remedied by the institution of a Temperance College 
for the special training of teachers and advocates. Here every one aspiring to the 
position of teacher should graduate. A diploma from such a seat of learning 
should be held the prerequisite to an appearance on any Temperance platform. 
Teachers going from such a place should be thoroughly equipped with the best 
educational appliances. (Gentlemen of the highest ability would then Ihj induced, 
to enter upon our a<lvocacy, so that those in the leanied, professional, and higher 
circles might feel no difticulty in becoming listeners to men no less learned and 
cultured than themselves. Those who have studied the question with some 
thoroughness, will easily anticipate the pleasure whicli audiences of higher or lower 
status in society would derive from an advocacy at once competent, cultured, and 
enthusijistic. 

But we must not be misunderstood. The past of the agitation bears historical 
testimonv to tlie abilitv of the earlv heroes of the movement, as observation can 
testify to the high educational value of the advocacy of our day, which has profited 
so much from the abundant labours of Lees, Richardson, Kerr, Munro, Hoyle, and 
by the evidence of Clark, (iull, and numerous others, who whether on bench or 
from hospital, prison or union, have laid the temperance world under the deepest 
obligations. But an advocacy is desirable which caii ealigaten the ministorial, the 
medical, the manufacturing, the building, and the artistic classes. We need to be 
shown, as the working classes have been shown, that there is no interest in the 
country with wbich the liquor interest is not at war. 

With the advent of such skilled and accredited teachers would come first the 
extension and then the restoration of our platfonus to the purposes of special 
education. lA'ctures would not have to be always intensely amusing and 
extremely brief. Many meetings would no longer Im? degraded by being turned 
into concerts, and the mental stamina of the audience no longer deteriomted by 
constant frivolitv. 

liitemture is at present scarcely a feature of our meetings. Not a shred of 
panq)hlet, leaflet, or newspaper is to be found, except at New Year seasons, the whole 
session through. In the early years of the agitation this was not so. This dis- 
inclination to special Temperance knowledge might be removed by the provision of 
a literature bureau in every meeting place, which should be held as indispensable 
as the pledge-bijok or the meeting itself. Reading clubs, ever-circulating, maga- 
zines, prize essays, courses of study, and discussions should be all a part of the 
e(|uipnient of thoroughgoing and aggressive Temperance societies. A Temperance 
library in every town might be instituted and maintained by all the local societies 
therein, and its freshness and variety easily mainttiined by having it afliliated 
with a great central Temperance libmry. Home libraries should be encouragcnl, 
and the weekly or daily visits of a sterling newspajXT in the interests of Tem- 
penince should be urged as indisi>ens}ible to counteract the virus of newsjMijx'rs 
which never miss an opiH)rtunity of jussiiiling the principles and the methcxls 
employed in the agitation. No one who luis had a fair experience of TenqH-'rance 
societies and Tempenuice adherents but will at lea.st admit that a systematic 
course, such as has been outlined, is urgently called for in the abiding interests 
and si)eedy triunq)h of the agitation. 

I'nder sueh a sjx'cial education as referred to, the great realm of Tenq)erance 
knowledge would be fully explored and its wonders made manifest to an interested 
auditory. Chemistry, physiology, jmthology, and economy would bring together 
their spoils to enrich the Tenqxrance platform, and the diagnim, blacklH)anl, and 
lantern would everywhere a-ssume their true place in this s|K»cial education. The 
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hearers of such liigher truths would he ahle to give ahundant reasons for their 
adhesion to the cause. 

It has been already siiid that the young are not being sutticiently and properly 
trained to be etich a soldier in the strife. They may be able at present to gather 
from recitals or medal contests, or from some of the addresses delivered to 
them, the nature of the evil of intemperance, and they may also, under the 
incalculable educational advantages which the teaching of Temperance in schools 
attbrds, or in competing for prizes, attain to such a knowledge of Temperance 
scientific truths jis to be fortificHl against the allurements of the drinking system. 
But we contend that unless they are &\^ drilled into the actual warfare of the 
Temperance enterprise, the education imparted will be more of an academic than 
of a practical character. This may be easily remedied, however, by f(»rming the 
yoinig people into a literature brigade, and setting them to deliver leaflets, 
meeting notices, polling cards, and the like. In this way they would prove a 
valuable arm of the service, and be initiated into the more important work of the 
visitation and electoral committees. The hope of sowing the country kuee-<leep 
with Temperance literature, which has been so longingly entertained by enthusiastic 
Temperance workers, vvoidd be easier realised through such a brigade aiding in 
spreading the light of Temperance over the darkness of ignorance which enshrouds 
so many of our people. 

Another essential is the Visitation Conunittee. This was one of the mojst 
successful of all the methods of the early Temperance reformers, and its desuetude 
has told disastrously upon the movement. An intemperate man or wcmian driven 
by apprehended ruin or by the entreaties of friends to take the pledge, takes it, 
gives a false address, and all trace of him is lost, but there are large numbers who 
would have proved staunch and true to their obligation or their pledge, if they had 
been under the supervision of a Visiting Conmiittee for a short period. • A society 
with no such Conmiittee has onlv a name to live. Such a Committee could meet 
with other conjmittees in the same area, and devise measures for increasing the 
etHciencv of their efforts. District bv district, anv town could be overtaken bv 
such Visitation Committees, and a strength imparted to those who have been 
plucked from the burning, which is too generally lacking at present. 

But a Temperance society has to do with more than moral suiision — it luus a 
citizen's duty, and until it has instituted an Electoral Committee, it is far from 
being properly ecpiipped for the discharge of its responsibilities. It may arrange 
for lectures till the (irreek Kalends, it may institute conunittees, its organisiition 
for moral suasion may be as perfect as can be, but if it does not enter uj)on such 
political action as will abolisFi the licensing laws, any hope of a termination to its 
Temperance labours will be delusive in the extreme. 

An electoral committee to every Temperance Society is indispensiible. The 
active work required would be in consonance with the interest which most people 
take in jK)litical aflfairs. Rising above party, however, there would be no divisive 
feeling on party {)olitics. Each would be for his country and all for the Stat(\ 
Such a committee would secure the electoral register, map out the district in 
which it works, indicating every place where drink is nuide, or sold, take a 
plebiscite of the area, and otherwise secure such an estimate of the Temperance 
electoral strength at the disposed of the party in its division that all uncertainty 
as to the amount of supjKirt which the Temperance candidate could conuiiand 
would ccjise. Such a committee would also provide suitable local candidates in 
anticipation of a Parliamentarv contest. When a Parliamentarv vacancv occurred 
it could take inunediate action with other Prohibition conunittees in the division. 
These could interview the candidate, if a stranger, with the proud consciousness 
that there was no doubt with regard to their numbers, or better still of their 
ability to place the candidate of their choice at the top of the ik)11. This would 
be the way to meet the Liberal party were it to take any steps towanls with- 
drawing the veto from its progrannne, notwithstanding the righteousness of that 
demand. 

Conunittees founded for such a patriotic purpose have found pleasure in the 
arduous work pertiiining to electoral effort. They have been signally successful 
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at local elections. They have also been able to secure local candidates and place them 
at the top of the Parliamentary poll. What has been done by such committees in 
the early years of the agitation can be done as easily at least t')-day. Canvtussing 
was carried on then in a way which elicited the admiration of Social as well as 
Temperance reformers. 

Bnt we are told that all this thorongh and systematic organisation in everj' 
Temperance society, lodge, division, or tent must prove a costly affair. That 
surely shoidd be an objection easily met by all true prohibitionists. He that sows 
sparingly can but expect to reap sparingly. Would it not l>e better now to be 
animated with the spirit of a more generous enterprise ? The Temperance move- 
ment, alas, like mast voluntary movements, is sent to war with resources 
inadequate to the work given it to do, and hence its vitality though luiquenchable 
is kept always low. There is all the difference Injtween the rate at which our pro- 
gress is urged and should be urge<l and the rate which is attained between a 
steamer going full speed ahead and her progress under easy steam. In the one 
case our progress would be innnense and our triumph speedy ; in the other, 
although it is quite evident to every Prohibitionist that we are moving, an outward 
observer hanlly sees progress at all. 

A party moving in a solid phalanx, every part of it animated with one mind, 
working out its purpase on a well defined basis from centre to circumference 
towards the same goal, appealing to the country day by day on platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press, meeting in conference or convention to formulate its 
resolutions, and neither grudging effort nor means to obtain its object, would be 
invincible. A movement in which every unit or society was organised in this 
systematic manner- in which there was a special education julhered to, and a com- 
bination maintained to resist the influence of the drinking customs and unflinch- 
ingly directed to secure the passage of a law for placing the traffic in alcoholic 
liquors unreservedly in the hands of the ratepayers affected by it, would l>c a power 
which would re(|uire to be reckoned with by jx)liticians, and whose triumphant 
issue would not l>e long delayed. 
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SCOTLAND'S CLAIM TO PRECEDENCE. 



By £x-Bailib James L. Selkirk, J. P., Glasgow. 



In conducting a great national movement such as that in which we are 
engaged, the question of principle necessarily receives the first consideration. 
And so, when the pioneers of the Temperance movement entered upon the crusade 
against the common sale of intoxicating liquor as a beverage, their uppennost 
thought was to create, throughout the British Isles, a strong, intelligent, and 
earnest public opinion on the subject. Accordhigly, in 1853, they invited the 
co-operation of kindred spirits in all parts of the country, and instituted the United 
Kingdom Alliance. Prior to this, however, various Temperance organisations had 
been actively at work — north, south, east, and west — inculcating tottil abstinence, 
and disseminating sound Temperance teaching in relation to the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, and thus laying the foundation on which the superstructure of the Alliance 
was to be reared. 

The political aspect of the question, which necessarily appealed to the citizen, 
as such, on the broad ground of injury done to the community which only Parlia- 
ment could adequately redress, was heartily and widely espoused, and vigorously 
advocated. This was the constitutional course open to all reformers, whatever their 
grievance. A free press and a free platform secured the right and liberty to appeal 
to the people, who, in due time — in the caseof a good cause — might be expected 
to rally to its support, and demand the needful change in the law. 

For the first ten years or so, the propaganda wjis directed exclusively to inform- 
ing the people about the principle of Prohibition, and on its successful application 
in tlie State of Maine, due in great measure to the marvellous energy and zeal of 
the venerable pioneer, Neal Dow. All parts of the United Kingdom shared in 
this important work, and everywhere gratifying results were produced. 

Attention was then turned to the subject of legislatioiL It was reckoned that 
the progress made justified action being Uiken in this direction. And here 
the practical (juestion presented itself : What form should a legislative proposal 
take i How may the principle of Prohibition be most satisfactorily and speedily 
eml)odied in law? Hitherto it had simply been the abstract question of Prohibi- 
tion that had been discussed ; the best mode of applying it had not been seriously 
considered. In the case of Maine a prohibitory law had been enacted, there 
and then coming into operation throughout the State, and with the best 
possible results. It wtuj felt that, for obvious reasons, such a course would l)e 
expedient in this country, but only after the foundations had been laid by a 
measure of Local Option. This led to the adoption of what was commonly known 
iU4 the Permissive Bill, or as it is now designated, the Direct Veto, by which loci\l 
comnnmities would each have the jKJwer to give effect to its own ccmvictions on 
the subject. Sir Wilfrid (then Mr.) Lawson introduced into the House of 
Coinmons, in 1864, his famous Pennissive Bill, and in the first division no fewer 
than forty hon. members gave the measure their support. 

The movement from this time forth took a distinct step forward. The fact 
tint the Tempeniuce party had embodied their views in a Bill arrested the atten- 
tion of [)oliticians, and arousc'l widespread interest in the country. For a series 
of years Sir Wilfrid courageously kept his Bill before Parliament and the country, 
its sup|X)rt'jrs meantime steadily increasing in numbers and infiuence. By and 
bye a new departure took place. Veto Bills for each of the four nationalities were 
introduced, each backed by representjitives o^ its own. Apart from the question 
as to what led t') this step, the introduction of four separate Bills tended greatly 
still further to quicken the public interest in the whole subject of Temj)eraiic"e 
legislation and to bring it distinctly within the nuige of practical politics. 
Hitherto the progress of the movement in the constituencies and in Parliament, 
and jwrticularly among leading politicians, had been remarkably encouraging, 
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especially in view of the difficulties and complications inseparable from Parlia- 
mentary procedure. Indeed, a candid and intelligent retrospect of the history of 
the Prohibitory movement comj)els the admission that no public (juestion in 
modern times has taken such ajirm hold on the public mhid, or is riper for settle- 
ment on the basis of a direct reference to the people, than that in which we claim 
to take a special interest. This brings us to the specific subject of the paper. 

ScoTiiANo's Claim to Precedence. 

Obviously, this suggests that, on the whole, it may be highly expedient, jus a 
nmtter of wise tactics, to concentrate, as far as possible, the strength of the united 
Temperance forces on the most hopeful field of operation, with a view to secure 
legislation for at least a portion of the United Kingdom at the earliest j)ossible 
moment. If we argue, as we very properly do, in favour of the Direct Veto rather 
than an lm{)erial Prohibitory Act, on the ground that it would enable districts 
that are ripe to secure at once the benefits of local Prohibition without waiting for 
the other districts that are less prepared, may we not, in like manner, plead that, 
as a matter of prudent policy, we should unite in support of that portion of t'le 
British Isles which offers — all things considered — the best prospects of speedy 
success ? Much of the agitation of the last ten or fifteen years, in support of the 
various Veto Bills, has been conducted specially with the view of maturing public 
opinion, and without any very definite expectation of seeing any of them passing 
early into law. We are now entering on a distinct stage beyond that. We con- 
sider that the time has come when the labours of upwards of forty years in favour 
of a great measure of social reform, affecting the best interests of the people, a'ld 
whicli has resulted in the creation of an amount of public opinion without a 
pandlel in modern times, should be registered on the Statute Book. 

Bolieving, as I do, that the policy indicated is one that commends itself to 
Temperance reformers generally, I venture to submit a plea on behalf of 
" Scotland's claim to precedence." 

Firnt. — TemjMirance legislation was earlier and is more advanced in Scotland - 
and always has been —than in any of the other portions of the United Kingdom. 
This will, no doubt, l>e admitted. To go no further back than 1854, the year in 
which the Forbes-McKenzie Act came into operation, Scotland has enjoyed the 
great lKK)n of Sunday Closing, as well as earlier closing on week days. Whatever 
may i»e said regarding that Act by strangers paying a flying visit to the northern 
part of the kingdom as to the manner in which it is observed, there is practically 
but one opinion on the subject in Scotland itself, and that is that it has conferred 
incalculable benefits on the country. Moreover, so satisfied have the people been 
with the results of the Act, during that long period, that they have hailed with 
hearty unanimity, from time to time, further legislation in the same direction. 
Each successive Act has increased the stringency of the li<|uor laws, and each 
hius been called for and justified by the state of public opinion, and that 
withoiit reference to party politics. To the people of Scotland the law has proved 
a valuable educator. It has taught them that the inculcation of Temperance 
truth and the advocacy of total abstinence require to be followed and fortified by 
a diminiition of the facilities and opjwrtunities for drinking. It has, also, taught 
them that the welfare of the jwpidation nuist always Ihi a prior consideration to 
the interests of a chiss or of an individual. 

Stcfm^f. Tem|)erance sentiment is stronger in Scotland. The principle of total 
abstinence hius been more widely and thon)ughly inculcated, and luis met with a 
more general adoption, than, in proportion to {x^pulation, it has elsewhere. There 
is still, it nuist Ikj admittwl, a considerable amount of drinking, especially among 
the labouring classes, many of whom apjKJar to have no higher idea of pleasure 
than what is attonled by regular indulgence in strong drink. But, at the same 
time, the great bulk of the well-to-do artizan class have come to see that, on every 
ground, they are better off by abstinence from strong drink, than even by moder- 
ate indulgence, and they are seeking, in larger numbers, to remove their dwellings 
jis far from the conUimination of the public-house as possible. 
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An important factor in the promotion of Temperance sentiment in Scotland, 
in recent years, has been the greatly increased interest of the Christian 
Church, of all denominations, in the whole question. The rapid extension of the 
movement in favour of unfermentcd wine in the observance of the Lord's Supper, 
is a notable and significant indication of this. In addition, Christian workers 
have, in greater numbers, been led to take a more decided attitude in favour 
of total abstinence, and against the licensed temptations to drinking, from a 
growing conviction that the liquor traffic is a powerful and ever-present obstacle 
in the way of accomplishing much permanent good among the lapsed masses of 
our large cities and towns. And let it be bonie in mind, that all this gratifying 
progress'Jias followed upon the advanced Temperance legislation which Scotland 
has, from time to time, secured. And inasmuch as there is still an enormous 
amount of preventible evil resulthig from the ordinary operation of the liquor 
traffic, the people of Scotland are eager to secure the power to lay an eftectual 
arrest upon it. 

ThircL — Scotland regards strong drink largely as a luxury ; England and 
WaleSj largely as an article of diet. This fact explains much. The population of 
the latter countries take beer several times a day ; of the former country, spirits 
at much longer intervals. Very many of those who consume the stronger liquor 
are conscious that it is doing them an injury, and would be glad of an opportunity 
of protecting themselves from the temptation which it offers. On the other hand, 
the beer drinker has faith in the wholesome character of his favourite beverage. 
Until better educated on the subject, he will, consequently, be very slow to adopt 
any proposal which would involve the surrender of that which he believes to be 
needful and beneficial. 

Fourth, — In a question with England and Ireland, Scotland has throughout 
proved much more advanced in the matter of Parliamentary support. In the 
first division on the Permissive Bill in 1864, out of the forty hon. members who 
supported the measure, no fewer than ten represented Scotch constituencies. And 
for a great many years, a majority, in some instances a considerable majority, 
of the Scotch members supported the Direct Veto Bill. With England and Ireland 
the case has been very different. As a rule large majorities have been on the 
other side. To some extent this may have been due to a prevalent feeling on the 
part of the representatives of these coiui tries that, so long as the more moderate 
projwsal of Sunday Closing was still in abeyance, it would be premature seriously 
to entertain a more drastic measure. So far as Wales is concerned, the case is 
somewhat different. It has, for the most part, almost as satisfactory a record as 
Scotland. And yet there are considerations which ought to determine the issue in 
favour of the latter. 

1. Scotland is a more distinct nationality than W^ales. Its history, its laws, 
its courts, its customs, and its habits, all bear this out. It offers, therefore, a better 
field for the experiment of a Direct Veto Act. 

2. Scotland has had more advanced Temperance legislation than Whales ; has 
had experience of it for a much longer time ; and has shown a more general and 
complete approval of it. There is, therefore, a greater likelihood that a Direct 
Veto Act would be more acceptable and successful in Scotland than in Wales. 

3. Scotland has among her Parliamentary representatives a nuich larger 
proportion of leading sUitesmen who are favourable to the Direct Veto, and their 
influence would coinit for nuich in the future, as it has done in the jwist, in 
furtherance of the principles of the movement. 

4. Accortling to a recent Parliamentary return, there are upwards of 200 
parishes in Scotland without a single public-house or other liconse<l premises. This 
represents a more favourable state of matters, projwrtionately, than is to be found 
in any other portion of the kingdom ; and although, in many of these parishes, the 
l)opulation is comparatively small, the general absence of drunkeiuiess and its usual 
attendant evils within the jmrochial limits, nuist undoubtedly tell for g(H)d on the 
surrounding districts. 
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The views advanced in this paper are respectfully submitted for the consider- 
ation of those who are charged with the genenvl policy of the Prohibitory 
Movement by means of the Direct Veto. The primary question is — In what part 
of the United Kingdom is the Direct Veto most likely to receive earliest and fullest 
recognition at the hands of the Imperial Parliament ? In our judgment the argu- 
ment in favour of Scotland is strong and indisputable. It rests on a variety of 
grounds which, taken together, constitute a formidable plea. It will, doubtless, at 
the proper time, receive the consideration which the extreme importance of the 
subject deniands, and should the National Prohibition party decide in favour of 
a vigorous and concentrated movement in support of the Scottish Direct Veto Bill 
as their wisest and most hopeful policy, they will find that, so far as their fellow^ 
workers in that part of the Ignited Kingdom are concerned, their confidence has 
not been misplaced, and that the advanced position hitherto held will make 
success in that country all the more certain. 




NATIONAL PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 
THE DUTY OF PROHIBITIONISTS. 

1)V HbKRV HiBUBHT, liKAI'FOJill. 

Thb KL({ht Hon. John Morluv, .M.l',, oncf dutlarcd 
that the "HoiiBO of Lords ri;i|iiin.'d oilhcr ending or 
mending," l)iit PraliibitioniKta hnvc conic to the con- 
eiuBJon that as all attempts to mend the li(|uor tmtiic- 
t , . ^ have been abortive, the tnie poHey with regard to it 

■■1B>. ') UK is not to nttnd it but end it. To attempt to improve 

W » ^ jHR the drink traffic is even aiore foolish than that of a 

^ '• H i^^l virtuous woman marrying a vteioiis man in the hope 

of improving him ; the hitter tu possible altlioiigh 
not protmble, whilst the former is not only improbable 
but impossible. God's plan with regard to all wrong 
doing is total and immediate Prohibition. It is good 
things that require regulation and management; bnt 
as regards'bad things, abstinence and Prohibition arc 
the Divine methods, and all hnman experience have 
abundantly proved that they are the only safe and 
MB. HENBV IKBBEHT, wise ones. It IS this everlastingly trying to niaimgc 

that which is wrong that has been the banc of human 
affairs through all history. At one tinie it was thought possible to manage slavery, 
but it had to be abandoned as hopeless, and the sooner it is realised that it is 
quite as hopeless to have a satisfaetory licensing aystcni, the better it will be for 
everyone. Just as books of a demoralizing nature are to be shunned, the sale 
of unwholesome food forbidden, and cruel sports abandoned, in like manner 
intoxicating drinks ought to he prohibited, and pure, 'wholesome and refreshing 
drinks sold in their stead. Much are the opinions of Prohibitionists, and it liecomes 
their duty to endeavour by all legitimate means to inculcate such views in season 
and out of season until their wittdom is acknowledged and the law of the land 
becomes a reflex of such sentiment. To this end wc shall do well to lay to heart 
the advice of the poet :^- 

" Broadcast thy seed, 
Althuuf;h nome ]>orti()u may l>c found, 
Tu fall on uncongenial ground. 
Where sand, or shard, ur atone may rttiiy 
ltd coming into light of day. 
Or when it comes, some nuxiniM air 
May make it droop and wither there. 
Bo not discourx^ed, some may find 
Congenial '«iil and nurturing wind, 
RefroHhing dew, and ripening shower ; 
Ti> bring It into beauteous flower. 
Fnim flower to fruit to glad thine cycK, 
And fill thy tioul with sweet surjirisc. 
I)c) good, and flod will bless thy deed. 
Broodcaat thy seed." 
If wc arc fully convinced that Prohibition is the tuoe remedy, it l)Cci)nieB 
our duty to remain " sleikdfost and inmiovable," turning neither to the right 
hand nor the left until the goal is reached for which we started. We are not 
{as some igtiorantly snppoae) against this drinking system because of the 
manner in which it is carried on, or because of the supposed vileness of those who 
are engaged in it, because all history in all coimtries testifies that wherever it 
flourishes humanity decays ; crime and immorality are invariably associated with 
it ; whilst there are blood marks alt along its track indicative of the hrnlitlit^ that 
is taking [ilace, and its presence is always assured by the pitiful wailing of 
unsheltcrcti waifs and strays that is Iwnie along the niiilnight breeze ; with as 
nnich cei-taiuty as the l>e]l proclaims the whereabouts of the flock. 
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Our duties may be summed up under three heads : — Ist. Our duty towards 
ourselves. 2nd. Our duty to others, and 3rd, our duty towards the cause we are 
seeking to promote. First, we owe a duty to ourselves. " To thine ownself be 
true." True to your own convictions. Like the Psahnist, declare " My heart is 
fixed." We have thought the subject out. We have solved the problem. We 
have probed the wound to the bottom, and it behoves us to stand unflinchingly 
by that which we have proved to be true, and whoever may tempt us to forsake 
the high road of truth for any bye-path meadow, however smooth and fascinating 
to tread, must be bid — " Get thee behind me, Satan." We nuist be 
on our guard against nice plausible men ; who appear to vainly 
imagine that this victory is to be won without fighting by soft, dulcet, honeyed 
phrases, uttered in nice rounded periods, in which attempts to alter the law are 
disparaged ; who talk grandiloquently about Gospel Temperance as though there 
were two kinds of Temperance, whereas all truth is Gospel truth, and Prohibition 
is as much Gospel Temperance as any other. The Temperance movement in some 
respects resembles a bird, and requires two wings to fly ; one is personal effort and 
the other legal enactment, each being equally necessary. Another kind of 
individual whom it is wise to avoid is the self-called practical man, who seems to 
think he can improve upon common sense, and can find a shorter cut than a straight 
line, and always knows a more convenient season than the present. He invariably 
turns out to be one who has greater faith in legenlemain than earnest, honest, 
hard work. We nuist never forget that cause and effect are inseparably connected, 
and " we do not gather grapes from thonis, nor figs from thistles," even in this 
epoch-making and record-breaking nineteenth century, so it is madness to expect 
to reap sobriety from the sale of intoxicating drink. We must be on our guard 
against those who are suggesting a compromise. They affect to be great admirers 
of Jesus of Nazareth, who never effected a compromise in His life, preferring to 
climb Calvarj^'s Mount, and yet they are amongst the first to declare that com- 
promise is the soul of English law. However, I can never see why we shoidd 
suggest compromise, or fanciful and intricate schemes for compensiition, christened 
by some other name. Let us give the friends of liquordom credit for having 
sufficient shrewdness to look after their own interest without our assisUmce, 
" whilst we hold fast that which we have, viz., the truth, and see that no man 
tiikes our crown." 

2nd. We owe a duty to others. ** Freely have ye received freely give," " to do 
good and comminiicate, forget not," are Divine commissions, but in order to teach 
others, it is of vital moment that we should know our own mind ; " a dotible-minded 
man is unsti\ble in all his wavs." We must not onlv know what we want, but 
the means that are essential to accomplish it. 

To say " something must be done " is only an evidence of a weak, uncertain, 
inconclusive state of mind. Persons of this kind are like badly-tempered steel, 
that won't cut ; it either breaks or loses its edge, and is practically useless. Like 
the German bayonets which were supplied to our soldiers a short time ago, they 
looked very well, but bent and doubled uj) in using. To say something should 
be done is to admit that we don't know, or lack the necehfcary courage to bay 
what should be done. Just as harder metiils are used to cut and fiishion the softer 
ones, in like manner, intelligent and well-infomicd men, with definite ideas of 
what retjuires to be done, have to impress the ignorant, undecided, hesitating 
|)ortion of society as to what is the best tiling to be done, and thus we are bound 
either to impress others or receive impressions from them. It falls to us to prevent 
others from pursuing any " will o* the wisp " licensing schemes, ro matter 
who is the author of them, by reminding them that every kind of licensing, in all 
ages, ill all countries, when weighed in the balance of experience, has been found 
wanting. We must not wait for others to teach it, but do it ourselvcf. It may 
tuni out that it is not always the shortest way to become a Town Councillor, or 
even a Member of Parliament ; yet, what is of infinitely greater importance will be 
manifested, viz., that we have not sacrificed this cause for position and self- 
aggrandisement. 

Only recently a M.P., s|x'aking at an Alliance meeting, which he su| posed was 
an election meeting, said it was altogether U topian to expect to do away with all 
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public-hoiises. It was only the excessive number that we were seeking to reduce; 
than which nothing could be much more misleading. We never talk of the 
excessive nimiber of places where they sell milk containing the germs of typhoid ; 
we should object to one; so we Prohibitionists who desire to see this terrible 
scourge of drunkenness swept away, object to a solitary place selling drink which 
contains the germs of what we are seeking to remove. I see no more fanaticism 
in the one than the other. 

It is our duty to see that all candidates for Parliamentary honours know clearly 
the issue before us; we must not be put off with empty meaningless phrases about 
popular control of the licensing system, and deploring the frightful evils of drinking, 
etc. I know a case of this kind where the Temperance friends were working hard 
to secure the candidate's return to Parliament, until a private letter came into 
my hands, written by this same candidate, in which he spoke of the Direct Veto as 
a "chimera that he would never support." However, we had to put him through a 
course of education that completely altered his conclusions. Another gentleman 
who has fought three contests with the full strength of the Temperance party behind 
him, and was looked upon as being sound upon our question, when speaking on 
behalf of the candidate at the recent bye-election in Bradford, said " that he believed 
that the publicans were in more danger from the support given by the Conservative 
party to the great brewing interest than they could even be from the Liberal party. 
The publican's business was a legitimate calling, and the policy of the Liberal 
party would rather be to establish him legitimately in his calling." 1 1 is our duty to 
teach every party that if the liquor interest is in no danger from them, they have 
no claim to our support, as we Prohibitionists believe it is the duty of Parlianicnt 
to look after the people's interests, and that whatever does not harmonise with such 
interests ought to be under ban of the law rather than be licensed in our midst. 

3rd. The duties we owe to the cause we are scHjking to promote ought to be 
held sacred by us ; it is no mean heritage to have fallen heirs to a cause 
aiming at national sobriety, and without doubt it demands fidelity at our hands. 
He who thinks more of his party, more of his own interests and position, than he 
doe3 of this cause is unworthy of it. Sacrifice is still an essential in order to win 
the victory we seek. When we find persons advocating the Direct Veto, when they 
think it means success to their party, and then recommending its abandonment 
when the success they hoped for has not been secured, it is evident that it is 
convenience rather that conviction that is the motive power, and it becomes our 
solemn duty to inform all such, that we are resolved to — 

" Whether losing, whether winning, tnist in God and do the right." 

1 am sometimes amused at the deep concern manifested by some, who arc 
always afraid that our fidelity and persistency will damage the cause we are seeking 
to promote. They seem to forget that if the cause had had no better friends than 
they in the past, it would never have had an existence at all. They now assiune 
to be great tidmirers of us ; but they are very wise and exceedingly judicious, and 
filled with grave anxiety for the future of the cause ; they simply advise Ciiution 
and only decry luidue haste. Well, I am disi)osed to freely admit that it is wise 
to exercise prudence in the promotion of this as in every other good cause, but 
when I remember that 2,000 lives are being sacrificed every week, when idiocy, 
crime, and poverty are stalking through the land, and yet the insatiable maw of 
this monster is crj'ing give ! give ! it becomes us to be courageous rather than 
cautious ; and when men, in the face of these frightful but preventible evils, 
exclaim to us : Hush ! gently ! don't hurry ! keep quiet ! we are justified, I think, 
in doubting their anxiety to grapple with the " enemy of the race," and we shall 
do well to turn a deaf ear to their entreaties. There is nothing to be gained 
by being quiet ; how are false ideas to be removed or ignorance to be dispelled by 
our being dumb ? If they who understand the question are to remain silent, and the 
ill-informed are allowed to explain, confusion nnist ensue. Keep (]uiet ! when men 
are being unmaned ; when women (God's best gift to man) are being nuned, and 
the hopes of the next generation blighted from their birth ; to be tpiiet inider such 
circumstances is either iml)ecility or fiendishness, and altogether unworthy of the 
promoters of a great moral reformation. It is our duty to teach men that we are 
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ill earliest, that we do not exist to help them into positions of disthiction, but 
rather to remove a huge eurse. We must not be content with being a sort of 
make-weight for the Liberals to oust the Tories from office, and then stand aside 
whilst they attend to Home liule,' Land Reform, the Disestablishment of the 
Church, or the overthrow of the House of Lords, etc. What we want to see is a 
sober country, and I wish all Prohibitionists would declare ** this one thing I do," 
and give themselves and others no peace until the people in their own districts are 
entrusted with the power to bring this aI)out. Personally, I object to see our 
movement continually shunted into a siding whilst the main line is occupied with 
express trains loaded with freights not anything near so important. Perhaps 1 
could not better illustrate my views than by reading you some correspondence 
that passed between the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and myself nearly ten 
years ago : — - 

September 16th, 1887. 
To (he Right Hon, W, E. (Hadstone, Af.R, 
Honoured imd R&sixicted Sir, 

1 liavc just seen your reply to an Oldham corresiwndent with 
regard to grocers' liquor licenses, in which you say, " If wo had iKsen allowed to proceed 
in our Irish |K)licy the country would, by this time, have had a Local Goveniment Bil 
under our action, and large jM)wers would have Ikkjii enjoyed by the i)eople of the resjjec- 
tivc districts for the regulation and restraint of the drink traffic." Kindly allow me to 
ask you why you should exact fnmi us such a ])rioe as the yielding to your Irish policy 
bef<»re you would endeavour to obtain for the |)eo])lc of the United Kingdom the power 
to get rid of the huge sj)Ocies of iniquity known &h the ** Drink traffic /" 1 have heard 
you declare that you solemnly l)elieve*i " it inflicted more .calamities on this country than 
** the three great hiMtorical scourges— war, i)estilence, and famine." 

At the (teneral Election of 1885 tl.e country sent the House of Commons 360 duly 
elected rcpresentiitives, pledged to vote for Temi)erancc legislation in some form of Locid 
Option, but because 86 Home Rulers were returned from Ireland, you preferred to grapple 
with what was asked for by the 86 rather than that solicited V»y the 350, and l)ecause a 
majority of the representatives would not adopt your Irish jxilicy you dissolved — prob- 
ably the licst Parliament ever elected from a reformer's st«uidp<^)int. Now, I ask most 
roHiiectfully, why should not the 86 have st(MHl to one side until the wishes of the 350 had 
been attended to i It could not Ikj that thev had a more .siicred or nccx>s.sitous cause, as 
your own admi.ssion as to the results of the drink traffic [Aivco that fully Ixiyond dispute ; 
then it could not l)e that the country is more rijKj on the Irish question, as the350repie- 
sentativos sent t^> promote national sobriety supplv unmistakable evidence to the contrary, 
and the subsequent election only continued it. I'hcn why should a greater question, and 
one for which the country is more rij)e, be j)ut on one side for one not near so inqMtrtant / 

Your Irish policy is at l)cst but an ex|>eriment, no one can siiy whether your hoj)e.s 
with regard to it, or the fwirs of its o])ponents would Ik; n>alisea ; but on this dniik 
(luestion there is no r(M)m for any manner of doubt. If the drinking svstcm is doing all 
the mischief you say, its removal would lie the grwitcst Ikhhi that could iKKssibly hapiKjn, 
and so far as the iKJople arc concerned, an unmixed goini ; a few interested jMirties would 
Iks somewhat hindered in obtaining their blcxxl-stvined weiilth, but the money of the 
jHiople would flow into the tills of those engaged in laudable and necessitous industries, 
and as a consequence Ikj iKJttcr fc<l, Ixitter cbwl, lK>t tor housed, lK?ttcr educated, and iKitter 
in their morals. Why blame the non-adoption of your Irish pi*oposiils for the drink 
traffic iKjing alloweii to remain and inflict these tc^rrible evils on the country, whilst you 
attempt to settle a minor (piestion f 

We sent you the men to grapple witli this drink trat^\-. why not have done it t It luis 
been said that the I)uk<^ of Wellington mist(H>k the demands of the nation, for whilst it 
asked for a Reform Bill, he gave it a Beer Hill ; in like ma. .nor the nation *iski»d for 
Tem|K;nuK« reform in 1885, but you siiid no I this Irish question must Ik» settled first, 
and the division thus cause«l amongst b<»th your and our lK»st friends lias rctanled our 
m«)vement very considerably, for which 1 feel bound to s*iy, that in my judg- 
ment, you are mainly resiK>nsible, The nation called, and you refused, we 
stretchetl forth our hands, but you disregartled us, and every ye^ir we .see 
men and women, youths and maidens, and even little childRMi slain by tens 
of thousands, by this frightful scourge of humanity. IIoine>} an» iK^ing desolate<i, 
children are famishing, tra<ie is paralysinl, and morals art> corrupte<l. but still we must 
grin and lK?ar these things until the nation endorses y<»ur Irish jH»licy. I\^rsonally, I 
iKslieve moral and social reform are of far nion^ inqMU'tince than nien> iM>litical reform, 
and that sol>riety and industry wt)uld alike bless lM)th In^land and Kngland ; as the 
immortid (•oUlen dtH-lan'd (after he had sjKMit his ener«jies in stHuring coinmeivial 
rcfonn): ** Every day's oxiKirience convinces me more ana more that the Temiwranco 
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refoniiation lies at the basiM of all true social and |)olitical reform." WTiat a halo o 
glory would have 8urrt>unded the declining years of your (in many ways) illustrious 
career, had you but truly discerned the signs of the times, and endeavoiu^ to wipe out 
.some of the evils which have been made all the greater through the Wine Licensing 
Bill, with which your name has been so lamentably associated since the vear 1860. 

I am, yoiu>j most respectfully, — IIenry Hibbert. 
To which Mr. Gladstone replied on a post-card as follows : — 
Dear Sir, 

You must 1x5 aware that the majority of the House of Commons, in despite of us, 
gave to the Government \nrtually the whole disposal of its time for 1887. How, then, 
will you ask me, one of the minority, why I allowed Irish questions to supplant Local 
G<»veniment and Temijcrance ? Rely u\K>r\ it, until the Irish question is settled, British 
legislation will remain in confusion. You are free to publish this. 

September 20th, 1887. Your faithful servant, — W. E. Gladstone. 

To (he Right Ban. W. E. Gladstone, M.P, 
Honoured and Respected Sir, 

Yoiu" |)Ostcard is to hand . I am fully aware that as you say 
" the majority of the House of Commons despite of you gave to the Government virtually 
the whole disposal of its time for 1887," but this is nothing to the matter in hand ; if 
you will do me the favoiu: of reading over my letter again, you will see I make no refer- 
ence whatever to what you or the Government did in 1887. 

In reply to your Oldham correspondent you say, " If we had been allowed to proceed 
in our Irisn jmHcy, etc." Now this I take to mean yoiu: policy of 1885, as I am not 
aware of your submitting any policy to Parliament in 1887, I rei)eat in 1885 you were 
at the heail of the Parliament in which sat 350 representatives pledged to suijport 
Temixjrance legislation on the basis of Local Option, and although you admit being niUy 
aware of the terrible evils that the drink traffic is inflicting upon the country', you did 
not attemj)t in any way to deal with it, but commenced to deal with a subject of 
infinitely less importance, and for which the nation was not prepared. 1 asked you 
why you made choice of the Irish question. Parliament had three times over by increas- 
ing majorities carried a resolution in favour of Local Option, and you had declared that 
if you were returned to i)ower, you would deal with this much needed and persistently 
demanded reform. 

Now, you were returned to power, and 350 representatives, all pledged to "L<x:al 
Option," and yet you did not attempt to deal with this question, preferring your Irish jwlicy, 
and you smashed up your party, delaying Tern jie^ance legislation, and other useful reforms, 
for what at best is only an experiment. You have many great admirers amongst Temperance 
reformers, but your persistency in carrying the Wine Licensing Bill, of 1860, despite the 
warnings and entreaties of the Temperance men at the time, made it difficult for some to 
shout "Gladstone for ever"; but we were told to stick to you and yi)ur party, and you 
would soon remedy that terrible blunder, we did stick to vou and rallied our friends to 
your standard ; but oh I how our hearts sank within us, wfien we were told to stand on 
one side, whilst you looked after this comparatively smaller matter of "Irish policy." Do 
you wonder at us now thinking the i)oet wise when he counselled us to 

Trust no i>arty, Church or faction, tnist no leaders in the fight ; 
But in every word and action, trust in God and do the right. 
It l<M>kM \\s though the Irish were attended to, because they trusted to Home Rule, and 
we were neglcc^tcd Ixicause we trusted in you and the Liberal j>arty. 

If it has the same influence on Temj)erance reformers generally that it h.'id on mo, 
they will not, in the future, shout "Gladstone for ever," nor the "Liberal pfirty for ever," 
but "Prohibition for ever," until we obtain the means to exterminate this evil, "the 
only enemy that England needs to fear." I am, Yours truly, 

SeptemlHjr 22nd, 1887. Henry Hibbert. 

This is what I conceive to be the duty of Prohibitionists. 1 don't disguise 
from myself for one moment that it will tax all our strength, and often be attended 
with great difficulties, but such is the road that all reformers have trod in the 
past. Strength has been given, difficulties have been overcome, and triumphs 
secured. Let Prohibitionists respond and so we will again. 

Tis but a coward who will say, 
" There is a lion in the way I " 
Where Duty calls, you must obey, 

For ever pressing on. 
And he who strives to run a race, 
Toward the i>rize must sot liis face, 
And never try a slower iwice, 

Until the gt»al oe won ! 
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!, MANCMffifTEIt, SeCRBTAHV I'MTBII Kim;1H)M AlXlANCE. 

It is now pretty jjenemlly taken fur grniitc<l, tiiiit the 
reason why an ettbrt iii lieing made by a section of 
Liberals to secure the exelueioii of the Veto from the 
programme of the party, in that, at the last Ueneral 
l-'lectioii, it was found that the mHiw of the clcetors 
were fixedly hostile to Sir William Hareourt's Bill. This 
assumption is, however, very insecurely liased. The 
movement amongst certain Liberals against the Veto 
l>egan many months Ijefore the General Klection. It 
had its origin, not at all amongst the matsses of the 
electors, but amongst men both inside and outside of 
Parliament who were financially interested in the liquor 
business. The object of these good men— so they 
informed us— was to " tree the Liberal party from the 
Iwndage in which it was held by the Temperance 
fanatics." Mr. Mark Beaiifoy, M.P. for Tjambcth 
(Keuiiin^toti), was a eouspicnous pioneer in this work of emaiieipation, and 
associated with him were such men as Mr. K\ershed, M.P. for the Burton 
Division, Captain Kenwick, MP. for the Hough ton-le-Spring Division, Mr. Hugh 
Hoare, M.P. for the Chesterton Diviniou of Cambridgeshire, and Mr. M'Ewan, 
M.P. for Edinburgh (Central), all of whom were in the liquor trade. Another 
of a type of men who in the House of Comu)oiis and elsewhere intrigued 
and agitated against the Bill was Mr. Courtenay Warocr, then member of 
Parliament for North Somerset. The preteit for his action was that he found 
a very strong hostility to Sir William Harcourt'a measure among his supporters in 
his own constituency. His supporters themselves, as we know, made clear to him 
and the public how very little of substance or solidity there was in his alleged basis 
of action. But that is not the point just now in question. What I am at present 
anxious to make clear is that whatever the nierits of the controversy as to the 
alleged unpopularity of the Veto were, that controversy had begun and had raged 
somewhat Hercely for months before the Ceneral Election. 

Now of course it would not have suited either these liquor men or their allies 
to confess publicly that they opposed the Veto on the ground that, if it should be 
embodied in law, their craft would be in danger. A cry that the people themselves 
wore hostile to the Veto, and that because of this hostility Sir William Harcourt's 
measure constituted a great danger to the Liberal party ut the polls, was, in the 
circumstances, essential to the success of the conspirators. Was it on the principle 
that the demand creates the supply that the cry was gut up! At any rate the 
cry nil" raised, and was eclioed in a certain cIunh of newspapers and a certain class 
of Lil>enit meetiiigN all over the country. Besides, a rather considenthle numl)er 
of Lilieral agents in various parts of the I'nited Kingchr.ii- -some of them honestly 
and some of them through the influence, brought to bear upon them by the liquor 
interest — lent themselves to the promotion of the puri)(.::es nf the conspirators. 
Besides, the liquor interest used its enormous resources and influence to promote 
discord in the Liberal [jarty on the question of liquor legislation, and to produce 
the Uiost exaggerated conception possible as to the extent and importance of what 
actually existed. These efforts were fafrty successful. The policy in ijuestion 
soon manifested itself at bye-elections. In spite of the fact that the Veto was a 
plank in the official Lilieral platform ; in spite also of the fact that the leader of 
the Lil>cral [mrty in the House of I 'ommons hod himself tiiken charge of a measure 
cnilHxlyiug the Veto, intrigues against that measure, often coii<)ucte<l through the 
paid agents of the Liberal {larty, took place at almost every election contest. The 
methods aflopte<l were, as a rule, pretty uuich alike in the various constituencies. 
This suggested that they Imd a conimon origin that, iudeeit, they were dictated 
by the combination for "the emancipation of the Li)>erals from the dciiomiiutiou 
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of the Temperance fanatics." Usually efforts were made by th« party wirepullers 
to prevent the Liberal candidate from giving a definite pledge to support the Veto. 
When, however, a considerable section of the Temperance party in the constituency 
refused to accept a " hedging " answer, and, in spite of cajolery and denunciation 
alike, insisted on obtaining a declaration in favour of the Veto as clear and definite 
as the declarations made on other items of the programme, a promise on the sly 
that he would support the Veto would be given. In such cases, however, a 
stipulation was usually pressed for that little or nothing should be said publicly 
about the promise, and that during the contest the Veto should not be openly 
defended or advocated. It was permitted that all other items of the Liberal 
programme should be supported as openly as any advocate of them might desire, 
but this measure, which had been promised in the Queen's Speech, which the 
leaders of the party had fully and formally accepted, had to be tabooed. In fact, 
it was often privately denounced by Liberal wirepullers and agents, while on the 
other hand the liquor party always papered the hoardings and the dead walls 
throughout the constituencies with the grossest misrepresentations of Sir William 
Harcourt's measure, and every Unionist platform thundered against the Veto ; but 
the supporters of Sir William Harcourt's Bill were required to be dumb on the 
subject. And all this the public were expected to believe — and many did believe — 
was done in the interests of the Liberal party. 

All this, I say, was professedly done with the object of forwarding the electoral 
interests of the Liberal party. If such was indeed its object, the policy was a 
huge blunder ; for it has to no extent whatever benefited the Liberal party, 
electorally or otherwise. On the contrary it has done much real harm to that 
party. It has shaken the faith of many electors in the honesty and straight- 
forwardness of the party. It has conciliated exceedingly few, if any, of those 
Liberals who voted against their party because of its support of the Veto. Besides, 
I have not heard of a single case in which an anti-Vetoist Tory voted Liberal 
because of Liberal attempts to drop the Veto. It certainly disheartened and 
disgusted a great many earnest Temperance Liberals, and it enormously weakened 
their influence with those of their Temperance friends who were either Unionists 
or social reformers caring little or nothing for party politics. It did so because it 
gi'eatly strengthened the suspicions which were more or less definitely entertained 
among non-Liberal electors, that the Liberal party was, after all, merely scheming, 
somewhat dishonestly, to retain the support of Temperance Liberals and to gain 
the support of Temperance Unionists. That in such circumstances some Conser- 
vative as well as some Liberal Unionist Vetoists voted for the Liberal candidates 
on account of the party's support of the Veto, — and a good many did so vote — 
shows how very staunch such men were in their convictions on the Temperance 
question. But many other Temperance Unionists who, being thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with their own party on the Temperance question, would willingly have 
supported an honest and straightforward Temperance candidate, even although he 
was a Liberal, turned away in disgust from such shufiling, and registered votes 
which have been reckoned as given against Sir William Harcourt's measure, while 
actually they were cast in condemnation of the shuffling policy of those who were 
" emancipating " the Liberal party. In fact this policy was, and was seen to l)e, 
a fraudulent policy, its object, in so far as it was not merely designed to damage 
the movement for the Veto, being to obtain for the Liberal candidate the support 
of both such Vetoists and anti-Vetoists as were earnest enough to make their votes 
dependent on the position of the candidate on the Veto question ; and the method 
by which it was sought to be attained being that of cheating one or other of these 
two antagonistic classes of voters. When Liberal Temperance canvassers urged 
Unionist or neutral Temperance men to vote for the Liberal candidate on the 
ground that he would support the Veto, they laid themselves open to a crushing 
rejoinder. Why should Unionists trust a political opponent who, as was clear, 
was trying to cheat somebody 1 

Now it seems tome that, looking at all these things — at the .so7/rrg of the policy 
described, at the methods by which it has been carried out, at the discredit which, 
had it been successful, would have fallen upon the leaders of the Liberal party, 
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and at its actual effect on the electoral fortunes of Liberal candidates from the 
time of its inception to the close of the General Election — an earnest Liberal might 
well be excused if, in summing up his judgment on what had actually been 
accomplished, he had said " An enemy hath done this." 

I do not say so. 1 do not believe that those who have lent themselves to this 
dishonest and inept policy have been influenced thereto by any desire to injure 
the Liberal party. What seems to me to be the case is that they have too easily 
and too credulously allowed themselves to become the tools of men who, while it 
was not their purpose to defeat and injure the Liberal party, were nevertheless 
fully determined to wreck the Veto measure and to do so, if necessary, at the cost 
of any amount of injury to the Liberal or any other party. No open and declared 
enemy could have done the Liberal party as much harm as has been dope to it by 
these men who claim to be its best, and, above all, its wisest friends. 

I have shown that the policy which played so conspicuous a part throughout 
the General Election had been in full operation before that event. It is therefore 
clear, 1 take it, that the disasters which overtook the Liberal party at the election 
cannot have been the cause of their adoption of that policy. And this is note- 
worthy : Although it was in very full operation indeed during the whole of the 
General Election, it signally failed to save the Liberal party from " overwhelming 
defeat." Further, I contend that even if this " overwhelming defeat " had been 
entirely due to Sir William Harcourt*s Bill, that fact would not have proved any 
necessity for the abandonment of the measure. It would not have proved that the 
majority of the electorate were fixedly hostile to it. Indeed, regarded as an 
indication of the judgment of the electorate on any subject whatever, the 
" catastrophe," so-called, was a rather small and inadequate affair. It was brought 
about, so far as British contested constituencies were concerned, by a transfer of 
only three votei-s out of every 200 from the one side to the other. That is 1 J per 
cent, of the voters passed from the Liberal to the Unionist side. When, in this 
connection, it is noted that, in 1895, in the contested constituencies, 23 J per cent, 
of the electors on the roll did not vote at all, while, in 1 885, in contested constit- 
uencies, only 15^ per cent, did not vote, it will be seen how much room for 
bringing about an altogether different result had existed. And it must be 
remembered that at the 1895 contest the electioneering of the Liberals was, in a 
large proportion of cases, wretched. Hence the catastrophe may very well have 
been due to their maladministration and neglect. It has always seemed to me a 
piece of boundless audacity on the part of the Liberal election managers, who 
actually went into the General Election with over one hundred British seats 
uncontested on their side, and grossly mismanaged a large proportion of such 
contests as occurred, to charge their defeat on Sir William Harcourt's Veto 
measure. But even had the electioneering been as well as it was badly conducted, 
and liivd the transfer of votes been, as it was not, the true measure of the injury 
done to the party by Sir William Harcourt's Bill, it would have afforded very 
inade(iuate ground indeed for the abandonment of the measure. So very slight a 
matter as the removal of a portion of the prejudice against the Bill, manufactured 
by the Trade and largely contributed to by traitorous Liberal agents, might very 
well have been sufficient to prevent the loss to the Liberal party of so small a 
proportion as three in every 200 of the votes cast, a loss which changed their 
majority of 1892 to their minority of 1895. 

Indeed, as everybody who has any real knowledge of the facts of the General 
Election is aware, the Veto could have contribute<l very little indeed to the rout 
of the Liberals. In fact it is now on all hands acknowledged that sjKJcial 
infiuonces other than the Veto worked powerfully for the Libeml defeat. Among 
those were the followin/^ : — The Liberals were ill-preixared for the struggle. The 
fact that they left 127 British seats uncontested is alone sutHcient to show this. 
Then, numbers of constituencies which were contested were supplied with candi- 
dates only at the last moment. In many places, too, the registers had been 
neglected by the Lilwrals, while they had been well cared for bv the Unionists. 
In short, in everything connected with electionei^ring that is dejx;ndent uj)on 
money, the Liberals were at a much greater distvd vantage than they had been at 
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any previous General Election ; and those who are intimately acquainted with 
electioneering matters know how very much that implies. A section of the 
British electorate, which is not at all inconsiderable in number, is at the mercy of 
those who can bring the greatest amount of illigitimate pressure to bear upon 
them. Through w^ant of money the Liberals at the last election could do nmch 
less with this class than usual. Now, it will be noticed that these are all influences 
which operate independently of political convictions, beliefs, aims, or purposes. 
But there were also influences of a political nature which told heavily against the 
Liberal >. The question of Welsh Disestablishment determined the votes of not a 
few Liberal Churchmen against their party. Another influence, the potency of 
which hi beginning to be realised, was the question of denominational education. 
Both with Churchmen and Catholics this question determined a large number of 
votes. Then trade had been exceptionally bad, and this was boldly attributed to 
the maladministration of the Liberals and to the fear with which their supposed 
sympathy with Socialism and the aims of the extreme Labour party had inspired 
capitalists. Besides, there was the promise of old age pensions so ostentatiously 
made, and so eagerly believed. Numbers rose to that bait, and it is beyond 
question that in certain centres it lost the Liberals many votes. But, further, in 
Lancashire the supporters of bimetallism, and those anxious for the repeal of the 
Indian cotton duties, gained the Unionists much support. Again, there was the 
loss of Mr. Gladstone's personality — in the circumstances a great loss. Then 
there was the influence, on the religious conscience, of Lord Rosebery s racing 
proclivities, an influence which, among certain of the religious classes, determined 
a good many either to vote for the Conservative or not to vote at all. On the 
other hand, but operating in the same direction, the Sporting League, particularly 
in London, did its level worst to wreck the party supposed to contain the largest 
proportion of " Puritans " and anti-gamblers. Probably, however, the most 
important single cause of the Liberal defeat was the defection of the Independent 
Labour Party. For a time remarkably little reference was made to the effect of 
their action. Recently, however, it has come into greater prominence, and its 
importance has been more fully acknowledged. In fact, that action alone is 
sufficient to account for a considerable proportion of the defeats sustained by • the 
Liberals. At any rate, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and, indeed, in the North of 
England generally, the action of the party in question was itself sufficierit to 
account for most of the Liberal defeats. 

As it required all these things together, and others like them, plus the Veto, 
to cause the transfer of so small a proportion as three votes out of every two 
hundred cast, from the Liberal to the Unionist side, I question whether any 
moderately rational man, with these facts before him, can bring himself to believe 
either that the Veto really was the predominant factor in causing the defeat of the 
Liberals at the polls, or that, even if it was the sole factor, it would be prudent, 
not to say honest, on the part of the Liberals to drop it out of the party 
programme. 

But, then, what about the strong statements of so many of the defeated 
Liberal candidates? Did not these demonstrate that, in a large proportion of 
cases, the Veto was the cause of the Liberal reverses I Well, I, for one, certainly 
don't think so. It is now beyond question that these statements were much too 
big for the facts. Most of them were a ludicrous misfit. Had they been true, 
they would have been sufficient to account for the transference of, at least, one in 
every three voters from the side of the Vetoist to that of the Anti-Vetoist ; while, 
as a matter of hard fact, only three voters in every two hundred were, through all 
the influences that operated at the election, so transferred. Hence, it is certain 
that, at most, only a portion, and that not a large one, of those who changed from 
one side to the other, can have done so because of their objection to the Veto ; and 
that the proportion of votes lost to the Liberals through the V^eto must have been 
a (jami deal less than three for every 200 of the total cast. 

It is, of course, the business of the men who made and promulgated the 
substantially false and misleading statements in question, to explain how they 
came to make them. All that Vetoists need to do in the matter is to show^ that 
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the statements are in fact and substance untrue. That I have done. But I am 
not altogether satisfied with merely having achieved this. I should like to account 
for the blunders, exaggerations, and mis-statements respecting the effect of the 
Veto on the Liberal electorate, into which so many of the defeated Liberal 
candidates fell. Should I not succeed in this, I shall have failed, not in a necessary 
undertaking, but in a work of supererogation. 

Before and during the election there was undoubtedly a great clamour in the 
country against Sir William Harcourt's Bill. It was also the business of the 
Unionists to so clamour. All the electcv*al machinery of the Unionists was run in 
the service of the liquor party, and almost every public-house was run as a part of 
the electoral machinerj* of the Unionists. There was a beautiful reciph)city of 
services between them. And those large sections of the l^nionist party controlled 
politically by the liquor interest, either through the degrading allurements of the 
public-house or tlirougli the money influence of the trade, were taught to rage 
and rave at large against Sir William Harcourt's Bill. It is now certain that their 
raging and raving altered few votes. It is undeniable that it made a great noise. 
It was echoed in the Unionist press and on Unionist platforms. Some Liberal 
papers made as much of it as they could. A large number of Liberal wire-pullers 
made far more of it than was honest to their Temperance allies or loyal to their 
own leaders. 

Another thing which had a great effect in strengthening the delusion produced 
by this clamour was the fact that the Liberal canvassers, in going amongst the 
electors, necessarily encountered a large number of the class controlled by the 
licpior interest, who in any case would have voted for the Unionists, but in talking 
to the canvassers put the Veto well to the front as a reason for voting against the 
Liberals. 

The talk of these people was reported to the Liberal agents, and by them to the 
Liberal committees and candidates. Hence, it is easy to see, it must have been 
largely through the operation of these causes that the liquor party managed to 
get it believed among the less perspicacious of the Liberal wire-pullers and of the 
rauK and file of the party, that most of the electors of the working class wlio 
denounced the V^eto would, but for Sir William Harcourt's measure, have voted for 
the Liberal. In getting this belief so widely accepted the liquor men did, from 
their own point of view, an excellent bit of work. For, had the leaders of the 
Libeml party been as gullible as a section of their followers have sliown themselves 
to be. it might easily have been a grave matter for the country. The Liberal 
[)arty, as a party, might have succumbed to the liquor ring, abandoned the idea of 
effective Temperance legislation, and so have enabled that ring " to throttle the 
commonwealth itself." 

There wtis vet another circumstance which tended to bewilder and mislead 
Liberal candidates. It was this : No fewer than 391 British Unionist amdidates, 
who with few exceptions were hostile to the Veto, were returned to Parliament, 
while only 178 Libenils, who as a rule were pledged to support that proposal, were 
rotuniod. A liuge-looking fact like this seemed to need a correspondingly huge 
explanation. Hence the effect of the Veto had to be enormously exaggerat<Ki. 
Most of the Liberal Ciindidates, " tapped " by the newspapers as to the effect of tlie 
Veto in defeating the Liberals, seemed to have lost sight of the very formidable 
fact that 1 27 seats wore left uncontested by the Lil)erals, and only a very few by 
the Tories, and that it could not possibly be the mlverse votes of Liberals, 
ostraiiired bv the Vet), that in these constituencies, sent the Unionists to Parlia- 
meiit. And they alsi seemed to forget the conclusive fact tliat the total number 
of voters transferred from the Liberal to the Unionist side was in round numl>ers 
100,000. Manchester and Salfonl taken togetlier returned nine representatives, 
only one of whom was a Libenil. The toUil numlwr of votes cast for the Unionists 
in the nine constituencies was 38,192, the number for tlie Liberals 35,403. The 
Liberals sup|K)rted the Veto, the l^iionists opposed it. Many Anti-Vetoists still 
talk and write as if the electors of Manchester and Salfonl liad voted against tlie 
Veto by a majority of 8 to 1, the actual fact being that they voted against the 
Vetoist candidates by a majority of 4f to a minority of 4 J. Would any amount 
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of asservation on the part of the defeated Liberal candidates that the Veto had 
ruined the Liberal party in Manchester and Sal ford, and that the working classes 
were so fixedly liostile to it that there was no hope of their accepting it, be 
regarded as credible in the face of such facts as those I have just given ? It 
certainly would not ; and the principle which applies to Manchester and Salford 
in this matter is also applicable to the whole of the country. The truth is, that 
the Liberal candidates who testified so strongly against the Veto made their 
stateme its to account for a state of matters that had never existed. 

Now even if these facts stood alone they would suffice to show that in attributing 
the defeat of the Liberals to a great and widespread re-action amongst Liberal 
voters a;j^ainst the veto a huge blunder has been made. But they by no means 
stand alone. There are certain other facts, which, even if they stood alone, would 
make cautious men hesitate to accept the testimony on the point in question of 
Liberal candidates and Liberal agents without first subjecting it to very close 
examination. For example, it will be remembered how completely Mr. Courtenay 
Warner misrepresented the wishes of his supporters on the question of tlie Veto. 
At the time when it was expected that Sir William Harcourt's Bill would be voted 
on in the House of Commons, Mr. Courtenay Warner spent a good deal of his time 
in endeavouring to persuade Liberal members that there was a very hostile feeling 
among Liberal electors to that measure, and that a very large mass of his own 
supporters in particular were exceedingly unfavourable to it. How little Mr. 
Courtenay Warner was warranted in making such representations was demon- 
strated at a meeting of his supporters, called for the express purpose of stating 
their views on the subject. They expressed, by an overwhelming majority, their 
desire that he should vote for Sir William Harcourt's Bill. In a very large 
proportion of cases the Liberal candidates at the General Election knew much less 
about the constituencies which they contested than Mr. Courtenay Warner knew 
about his. 

Then, while in some cases, and to some extent Liberal agents were misled, and 
reported their misconceptions as facts to their employers, in other cases numbers 
of them lied copiously and deliberately on the subject of the detrimental influence 
of the Veto on the fortunes of the Liberal party. Here is a case in point. At a 
bye-election, which took place shortly before the dissolution of Parliament, the 
Liberal agent, who throughout the contest did what he could to discredit Sir 
William Harcourt's measure, stated that in one town in the constituency in 
question 300 Liberal working men had bound themselves together to vote against 
the Liberal candidate on accoimt of his support of the Veto. The Alliance agents 
were present in the constituency helping the Liberal candidate. When they heard 
this statement, which was being, made much of, they determined to get to the 
bottom of it. They over and over again begged for the address of a few of this 
large body of men or some clue to their identity, but from time to time they were 
put off with the lament of excuses and subterfuges. Ultimately, however, they 
received the address of one man — a policeman — who, so far from being a Liberal 
workingman, was a strong Tory, who had never in his life given a vote for a 
Liberal. Is it wonderful if men frequently coming up against facts of this sort 
are not disposed to accept implicitly the tales of Liberal agents? 

A day or two after tliat of the poll in the High Peak Division of Derbyshire 
I was in Glossop and met a lunnber of working men, who had been canvassers for 
the Liberal party in that division during the election. At that time the revolt of 
the Anti-Veto Liberal working man was a favourite theme in certain quarters. 
1 have received many letters about it. 1 inquired of these Glossop men whether 
they had found many Liberals who refused to vote for Mr. Symonds on the ground 
that he supported the Veto. They laughed at me, and one of them said " Oh, 
that's all rubbish. I didn't meet with one of that sort. A lot of old Tory 
lushingtons gibed about the Veto, but they knew liowt about it. They had just 
the common jerry shop gag about it. They siiid what they have been towld. No. 
That's all gammon." The other umju corrobomted them and spoke as if the idea 
were too absurd for serious discussion. 
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As still further showing the influence of the Veto on the fortunes of the Liberal 
party at the polls, Mr. Caine has proved that candidates who ar j well known to be 
prominently connected w^ith the Veto movement did not fare worse but better at 
the General Election, on the average, than did those Liberal candidates around 
them who kept the Veto question in the background. Then there is the experience 
derived from the contests in British constituencies in which contests have taken 
place since tlie election, and in which contests also took place in 1895, are as 
under: — 

1895. 
L. 

South St. Pancrai 1 ,223 

LamlKjrt, Brixton ... ... 2,199 

Montrose Burghs ... ... 3,594 

Southampton... ... ... 5,181 

Staffordshire, Lichfield ... 3,902 

Somerset, Frome 4,660 

Wick Burghs 889 

Bradford, East 5,139 

Yorkshire, Cleveland ... 4,762 

Salisbury ... 1,187 

Foifar 5,159 

Romft>rd ... 6,430 

Walthamstow 4,523 

Glasgow, Bridgeton 3,161 

Halifax 5,085 

57,044 64,299 65,682 64,199 

In the cases in which, as compared with 1895, a Liberal gain has been made 
the Veto question was well to the front. Those were Southampton, Frome, and 
Walthamstow. There has been no loss at a bye-election of a spat won or retained 
by a Vetoist in 1895. Taking tliese bye-elections as a whole, not only has the 
total Unionist majority of 1895 of 6,855 been wiped out, but the Liberals have 
now a majority in the constituencies in question of 1,483. That is, the Liberals 
have improved their position, as compared with that of the Unionists, to the 
extent of 8,338 votes. The same rato of improvement throughout the whole of 
the British constituencies would put them in a large majority. And, more notable 
still, of the fifteen constituencies named alx)ve, nine are represented by members 
definitely pledged to support the Veto, and six pledged to oppose it. It is to be 
noted that ever since the General Election the imbecile Anti-Veto policy, so much 
in vogue for a time, has been more and more discounted, with traceable damage 
to Liberal candidates as a result. Brixton adopted this policy in its entirety, 
Halifax repudiated it in its entirety. 

In the circumstances of the hour I have thought it necessary to demonstrate 
tliat the Direct Veto has not brought irreparable disaster or anything resembling 
it on the Liberal party. I have shown that the defeat sustained by the Liberals 
at the General Election was in no rational sense of an overwhelming character, 
and, further, that there is no evidence, capable of bearing close examination, 
to show that the defeat, such as it was, was brought about by the people's 
antagonism to the Veto. I do not mean that nobody changed his vote on account 
of Sir William Harcourt's proposals. We know that a small number of rich raen^ 
directly engaged in the liquor trade, who up to the time of the election had been 
Liberals, may very reasonably be suspect^ of having followed the example of 
most of tlieir fellow-liquor tradesmen and gone over to the opponents of the Veto. 
It is also probable that a number of Liberals who had become shareholders in 
liquor concenis had received new light on their duty to the nation in relation to 
the much abounding temptations to intoxication, and acted accordingly. Further, 
a few of the least rational among Liberals of the working classes may have been 
imposed upon to the extent of believing that the Veto was a class measure, intended 
by the rich to injure the poor. All this, I say, may have taken place to some 
extent. But on the other hand, it is a matter very well known to me and to 
many others engaged in the Temperance reformation that a considerable number 

T 
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of Conservative and Liberal-Unionists felt so strongly on the Temperance question 
that they registered their votes against their own party and in favour of Sir 
William Harcourt's measure. It is, of course, impossible to say to what extent 
this transference of Unionist support compensated the party responsible for Sir 
William Harcourt's Bill for the loss of Liberal support, but one thing is clear, the 
majority of voters who supported the party hostile to the Veto was not a large 
one. Another one is that it is rapidly diminishing, and that Liberal support of 
the Veto is accelerating rather than retarding the rate at which that diminution 
is going on. 

Never again will the "Prohibitionists in politics" meet so powerful and 
strenuous an opposition as they encountered at the last General Election. On that 
occasion the Liquor Ring and their allies put forth their utmost electoral power, 
and that power is not increasing, but diminishing. A very considerable section of 
the Unionist party is sick at heart at being dragged at the chariot wheels of a 
Traffic which they really detest and fear. On future occasions when the Liquor 
Ring is on the war path, some of these will abstain from voting, and others will 
vote against the Ring. The Liberals have encountered the utmost violence of 
opposition which the Trade can put forth, and the more clear-siglited of them 
have seen that it is much less formidable than they had feared. What the more 
clear-sighted see now the others will see by and by. The concentration, through 
the joint stock company system, of the wealth of the Liquor party into a com- 
paratively few hands, and the displacement of men carrying on their own business 
to make way for mere often-changed managers, will considerably impair the value 
of the public-house itself as a centre of political influence. Further, a great 
change is taking place in the numbers and in the political training and bias of 
Temperance reformers. It is amongst the young that the Temperance reformation 
has been most largely successful, and the rising generation of abstainers have been 
far more fully educated in the principles of Prohibition than were their prede- 
cessors. Every year is increasing the number of educated young men who are 
Teetotalers and convinced Prohibitionists who are entering the electorate. Even 
now in many districts the Liberal party is largely composed of young Teetotalers 
who are also Prohibitionists. Amongst the Unionists also. Temperance education 
which is going on in the country is telling with considerable effect upon the 
younger clergy, as well as the younger laymen engaged in missions and Sunday 
school work. What is most required, for political purposes, among Vetoists, is an 
increase — not necessarily a great increase — of men with definite views, definite and 
sound policy, and a strong determination to give it eflect in their respective 
parties. It was the "wobblers" amongst the Liberal Temperance men at the last 
General Election who gave the Anti-Veto conspirators such influence as they 
possessed. At present the most dangerous men to the Temperance reformation 
are the invertebrate compromiser — the men who can be tossed about by every 
wind of doctrine, who are led hither and thither by every shifty, insincere, dexter- 
ous phrasemonger and hunter after deceptive expediencies. Temperance 
reformers of this kind are always yearning after something that is not before the 
country ; something that there is no party behind. They are not "warriors for a 
working day," but for a gala day. But they are too much admired of the Anti- 
Veto Liberal wire-puller. They are known and much praised as sensible and 
"moderate" men. The urgent need of the hour is that these men and their 
influence should be appraised at their true value, and that people with clear views 
and strong convictions should leave them out of the reckoning as helpers, and let 
all whom it may concern know that there are no exponents of the views of the 
effective section of the Temperance party. 
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DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTIONS. 



The Rev. Jame^ Clark (SaJford) opened the discussion, remarking that he 
thought Mr. Mackay made a little mistake in speaking so disparagingly of the 
operational of the Temperance psople and societies in these day?. It might be 
useful enough when they were spaaking in camera to make very prominent every 
fault and shortcombag they, had, but when they were talking where their words 
would go forth to the public this construction might be put on them — that the 
Temperance cause, even according to its own advocates, was fading away, that 
the men of the past said the present was feeble in comparison with the past. 
Tliat would be a wrong construction. (Hear, hear.) Why, the day before they 
declared unanimously that very satisfactory progress had been made, and was 
not that the general impression of all Temperance people? (Hear, hear.) Whilst 
they did not forget their shortcomings, and were not cross with those who 
reminded them of them, they did not admit that there was any abatement of 
heart, or hope, or labour, or wisdom in the conducting of their Temperance 
operations. (Hear, hear.) At the present moment they had a press far in advance 
of anything the movement had yielded before. He did not under-value what was 
done in the old days, but he did say they kept up their heads now, they were doing 
well, and that those who came after them would not feel any need to be ashamed 
of this generation. (Hear, hear.) He only desired to utter the caution that they 
must be very careful where, to put it bluntly, they cried '^stinking fish." (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. Corkey (Londonderry) wished to emphasise what Mr. Mackay had 
said about banding together the young men for Temperance work. It was an 
awful fact that one-half of their young men were still ruined for time and eternity 
by this evil, which some called the creature of God. Were the children marshalled 
together when they left the Bands of Hope they would strike a mighty blow for 
Prohibition. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. C. Street (Birmingham) said an appeal had been made to put 
Scotland in the forefront. Very good ; but if Scotland was to be put in the 
forefront, Scotland must go there herself. She had, no doubt, led the way in 
many directions in the past. Let her still lead on. They were not going to 
hinder her. On the contrary-, they would do in the future as they had done in the 
past — in every effort Scotland made to go in advance they would help her, only 
they were not going to forget that the same question and the same battle were for 
themselves in their own localities ; and while they helped Scotland, they would 
not forget England, Ireland, and Wales. It was impossible that they should 
recommend Englishmen, Welshmen, or Irishmen to suspend their operations in 
order to help Scotland. He believed that, by working the hardest in their own 
centres to forward Prohibition, they would be best helping Scotland to achieve her 
purpose. They were agreed, then, that Scotland should lead the van. They 
would help her, and in the meantime they would march on and do their o^ti work 
as well. (Applause.) Other people seemed to be playing for party and for power, 
but the Temperance party seemed to him to be composed of men who were in 
earnest and who seemed to be determined to carry their point. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tom Honeyman (Glasgow) said he did not think much of the Local Option 
resolution passed by the House of Commons, for the special reason that the motion 
was too vague. He believed that a great mistake in tactics was made when such 
a resolution was put forth under their name. (Hear, hear.) He also wished to 
sjiy that they wanted to deal more firmly w^ith the Liberal party than they had 
done. (Hear, hear.) They would be put off no longer. They were prepared to 
run their own candidates, and if that would not do they would form a party of 
their own. (Applause.) They would also have to deal more firmly with candidates. 
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It was not sufficient for candidates merely to promise to vote for the second reading, 
and then make alterations in Committee. (Applause.) They would also have to 
improve their Scotch Local Veto Bill. It was said that they must have a two- 
thirds majority before they could secure Prohibition. Why should they ? Why 
should they have two Prohibitionists to equal one drinker? It was not just. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas Whittaker, J. P. (Scarborough), was introduced by the chairman 
as going to achieve the record of his life "by making a speech in three 
minutes." (Laughter.) Mr. Whittaker said the old advocates had not so much 
material to work upon as now ; but he would give them a little piece of history. 
(Hear, hear.) They were not far from Castle Garth. A meeting of Temperance 
friends met once in a Temperance hotel, and they sent Thomas Wilcke, one of 
their members, in to examine his head — to see if he was equal to speaking from 
the waggon alone. (Laughter.) The report was favourable, and then they got 
into the waggon with him. At that meeting a man in the crowd called out, 
" Look here, canny man ! " I looked there — (laughter) — he was drunk. " Look 
here, canny man ! " I looked again. " A quart of ale is better than a quart of 
water for a working man." I said, "Say it again, brother; say it again," I was 
not quite ready for him. (Laughter.) He did so, and then Mr. Whittaker said, 
" You have not put it right. A quart of ale in that hand costs you sixpence ; a 
quart of water in this costs you nothing. To start fair, you must have sixpence 
in the hand where the water is." (Hear, hear.) George Charlton, the butcher, 
was in the waggon. I said, " Now, take the sixpence and go to my friend George 
Charlton's and ask him to give you as nice a piece of steak for 4d. as he can. 
Then go to Mrs. Bell, next door, and get a pennyworth of nice potatoes. On your 
way home go into a baker's shop and get a pennyworth of bread. Now, you have 
spent your sixpence. 1 hope your wife can cook your potatoes and beefsteak, and 
serve it hot with a hot plate and a little pepper and salt, and while you are eating 
your beefsteak and hot potatoes, tell me, waggon men of Newcastle, whether a quart 
of ale is better for a hard-working man than a quart of water, and the multitude 
cried out, " Beef steaks for ever." (Loud laughter and cheers.) 

Aid. J. M. Kernick (St. Ives), another veteran, who has been associated with 
the movement some sixty out of his eighty years of life, next contributed some 
reminiscenses of Temperance work in St. Ives. Through the cnisade commenced 
by another young man in conjunction with himself in two years they got the thirty- 
four public-houses of the borough reduced to less than half that number. At the 
end of sixty years he would challenge any one to go through the streets of St. Ives 
and see a drunkard or hear an oath. (Hear, hear.) For forty years they had but 
one policeman, who was the only real gentleman of the place, for they could not 
tell what to do with him. (Laughter.) He (the speaker) had four times been 
Mayor of the ancient borough, the motto of which was an ivy leaf bearing the 
words " Nil Desperandum." They had never despaired in their work. (Applause.) 
Give them a prohibitory measure and he would bring up more than half the 
population of St. Ives to vote for the abolition of the public-houses. 

Mr. Thomas Grindle (Patricroft) urged the need of giving a practical training 
to their advocates, so that they might challenge discussion on the Scriptural, 
scientific, and legislative aspects of the question. The Good Templars had 
instituted such a course, he stated, with admitted benefit. A week of instruction, 
as well as of convention, he urged, would be of value. 

The Chairman stated that the Scotch Good Templars had a special course of 
instruction also. 

Mr. Robert Mackay (Glasgow) explained that, in his paper, he paid a very 
high tribute to their present and past advocacy. What he wanted was that that 
should he extended. If they had men such as they had heard that week — men 
like Alderman White (Norwich) and Mr. Knight (Newcastle) to speak to men in 
their own Town Halls, the employ^ would bo brought to see that it would be well 
not to invest so much money in the liquor trade. (Applause.) 
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Mr. J. H. Musk (Manchester) spoke of the difficulties in Temperance work 
from an electioneering point of view. Some of those attending the Convention 
had a deal to do with election work from a prohibition point of view, and they 
were now told that it was the Veto measure which defeated the Liberal party. In 
his own district, he had a great deal to do with elections, and he said that defeat 
did not arise so much from the Temperance party as from the way in which the 
Temperance people were received by the officials of the Liberal party when they 
approached them. He was in a position in his own district to offer, and he did offer, 
to forty election agents posters placing Temperance questions before the con- 
stituencies and contradicting abominable mis-statements made on the other side. 
Even in the interests of the Veto, not ten of those agents accepted his offer, 
although the posters were offered gratuitously. They were taunted by the 
Liberal party with not having enlightened the electorate. How could they do 
that when they were refused the opportunity of doing so ? 

Mr. C. W. Garrard (London) said there was a great need for educating the 
members of their Bands of Hope ; and he thought after listening to the splendid 
papers that he had heard this week, and trying to get some practical proposals to 
take away with him, he had come to the conclusion that at the next meeting of 
their executive he would submit that it was time they took a forward step in deal- 
ing with this question. There was a good deal that they could do, and Mr. 
Mackay's paper dealt with it very largely. He could assure them from the 
bottom of his heart that Bands of Hope needed organisation on the subject. 

Mr. C. Dain (Sunderland) said the last speaker had touched on the subject on 
which he had intended to speak. He was afraid the children were being forgotten 
altogether. In the whole programme there was not a paper bearing on the 
children. They should educate their children in this direction, for they were the 
men and women who would hold the power of the ballot-box, and he suggested 
tliat at the next Conference the children should not be overlooked. (Hear, liear.) 
There were other two societies which might have been represented — the Rechabites 
and the Sons of Temperance. They should have had papers from these societies. 
He trusted that these suggestions would be considered for the next Conference. 

Mr. W. J. Wood (Glasgow) explained that Bailie Chisholm was unable to \)e 
present owing to his attending a Conference at Edinburgh. 

Mr. John Slack, B.A. (Birmingham), emphasised the importance of educating 
the cliildren. It was said that, in America, practical temperance education was 
part of the regular curriculum in the schools of nearly all the States, and in fact 
there were only four or five States in which it was not accomplished. This had 
been done almost entirely by a lady with a backbone. (Applause.) They had no 
fear of the teaching of the scientific aspect of temperance, for science was on their 
side. He was afraid that the Band of Hope lecturers could not do the work, for 
one lesson a vear was not sufficient, and the teachers would have to do the work. 
(Applause.) 

ELEVENTH RESOLUTION. 

Mr. James Winning (Paisley) moved the following resolution: — 

" That, as in the opinion of this Convention the battle of Ix)cal Prohibition 
must be fought and won in the registration courts and the polling booths, it 
declares that it is the duty of prohibitionists everywhere to combine their energetic 
efforts and their voting strength, so as to secure a decisive victory, and, therefore, 
calls upon them to see that their names are on the electoral register, to assign the 
first place on their political programme to the Direct Veto, and to vote only for 
those Parliamentary candidates positively pledged to support the passage of a law 
to confer such power upon the inhabitants of every area as will enable them to 
exercise an unrestrained Veto on the issue of all licenses for the sale of alcoholic 
liquors." 
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Mr. Winning said their Convention would have been of very little use if they 
had not come to some practical issue, and as a Temperance man, who had been 
attending meetings for years, there was a great deal of lightning flashing about ; 
and when the time came, they found a great number of theii people, who had 
been talking largely were absent from the polling booth. Now, this resolution 
pledged them, when they went home, to do something in their separate 
spheres, to act as centres in order to combine and use every means to accom- 
plish this end, and it taught them they must not allow Parliamentary 
representatives to give evasive answers. They were very good at giving evasive 
answers; but they wanted, when a candidate appeared, to know where he 
was, to know this not only when he was before a deputation, but 
to have him declare it in public where he was so that there might 
be no evasion. It asked them to vote square on the question of licenses. 
They, in Scotland, felt very much that in Sir Wm. Harcourt's Bill there were 
several licenses which were omitted from the scope of the Bill. They wanted 
that altered in future Bills, that the issue of all licenses should be in the 
control of electors. This was a fighting resolution. He liked to fight, and he 
wanted the folks all over the coimtry to fight for the resolution before them. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Thomas VVvLBrt, F.G.S. (Coventry), seconded the resolution, stating that 
twenty years ago he advised the same thing. On a minor question such a resolu- 
would not be justifiable, but it was justifiable now, for the question was all-important 
for the political, social, and moral welfare of the country. The question was of such 
importance that it was obviously a necessity that they should not give their votes 
to those who would not give them a vote in return. (Hear, hear.) Let them 
organise, for it was not a matter of numbers ; but a balance of the majority would 
do what was wanted to affect an election. Proceeding, he said they might calculate 
on less Temperance votes going wrong at the next election, for they would not be 
influenced by other questions as they were in 1895. He commented on the 
necessity of checking magistrates against multiplying drink shops in slum neigh- 
bourhoods, and expressed his pleasiu'e at the advance of the cause amongst the 
young men who would be the future occupants of their pulpits. 



TWELFTH RESOLUTION. 
Mr. David Richardson (Newcastle) moved the following resolution : — 
" That this National Prohibition Convention, recognising the signal services 
whicli the Right Hon. Sir William Harcourt has rendered to the cause of the 
Direct Veto, tenders its heartiest thanks to him for his uncompromising devotion 
to that cause, and pledges itself to do its utmost to support him in carrying the 
Direct Veto to victory." (Applause.) 

Mr. William Bingham (Ix)ndon) seconded, and the resolution was heartily 
agreed to. 

The Convention then adjourned 
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■ECTIOIV VIXX. 

WOMEN'S HELP FOR PROHIBITION 



The Convention resumed in the Town Hall, at Half-past Two 

o'clock, on Friday, April 9th, 1897. Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, 

Southampton, in the chair. 



oPENnra addbbsa 

Hon, Mrs. Ei.iot Yorkk (Southampton) said that this was 
a Couventiou tliat would live long it) tho memorice of all who 
had at heart the question of Temperance reform. It bad 
been educational ia the highest degree. It seemed to her 
that women's work in the future should be aleo educational ; 
that their efforts should lie in the direction of dispelling the 
ignorance and misconception that lay around the great 
subject of Prohibition. (Applanue.) During this week they 
had lioard facta and arguments which had fallen on sympa- 
thetic ears and hearts, and she thought it would now be the 
duty of women to disseminate those facts so tliat they would 
reach leas sympathetic ears and hearts. (Applause.) They 
MRS. BLioT YORKK. had comc there that afternoon to listen to words and paperu 
by women who hare been specially working in this depart- 
ment of Tcmperaiice reform, both in this country and some of the Colonies, with 
great success. Before calling on the first speaker she would merely once again 
tell thcni that women were in the front, and she hoped they would remain so in 
all great work of Temperance reform, (Applause.) There were a great many 
organisations in connection with women's work, but whatever their differences 
might be, they were at one in their wish to further this great question. (Applause.) 




FRATERNAL GREETINGS. 
Mr. (iur Havler (hon. secretary) read the following telegrams which had been 
received :— 

Baale, April 9th, 1H97. 
To National Prohibition Convention. 
Hundred Swiss students, all decided abstainers, look \ip to England and to 
England's valiant champions for liberation from the liquor traftic. England, 
freedom, science, and prohibition for ever. — Blochbr and (Jraeter, Secretaries. 



Inverness, April 9th, 1897. 
To National Prohibition Convention. 
St. Andrews Reformed Templars, Inverness, in Session, send hearty greetings 

and wishes for successful meetings. — Worthy Master. 

Ijidy Hbnry SdMBBBET wired to Mrs. J. D. McKinnon as follows: — Please 
convey to great meeting niy heartfelt greetings and deep regret at absence. The 
right to prohibit mnst be given to the people and the education of women as 
citizens and patriots will ensure ultimate success. So long as half the population 
have silence imposed upon them on great national questions the voice raised to 
demand righteous Government can be but feeble. " Educat«, organise, agitate " 
must be the watchword for women in these anxious days. — Isahkl Souersbt. 



tjich communication was received with loud applause. 

Madame ANToixm-TB Sterling rose at this point and sang, with great effect, 
"Don't cry, little girl, don't cry." 
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"WHAT WOBUN HAVE DONE FOB PROHIBITION?" 

Bv Ladv Kl[zabeth ItrnnuLPH, Lonudn, Prkhidrnt Women's Total 
Abstinbsce Union. 

I AM asked to tell you what " Women have done for Pro- 
hibition 1" I should like to aiiawcr, " Much every way," Imt 
I am nailed by this Convention to one branch only, of the 
uiauy ways by which women may raise the standard of life 
and repreKsiou of vice by prohibiting the wsc of alcoholic 
drinka aud " atimulaiits." I'lifortimately it has beeu 
abundantly proved that such beverages as l>ecr and cider and 
light claret have failed to prevent intemperance, because 
quantity has taken the place of quality, and those Acts 
uhich were paascd, in order, as was believed, to replace 
stimulants by milder drinks, have failed in their purpose, 
and have only led to the substitution of one for the other, 
LADY DiDDULFH. and in many instances the admixture of l)oth ; and this 
drink bill of England, which now stands at nearly 1 49 millions 
of pounds, shows an increase in 1896 over 1895 of six millions and a half. The 
increase in British^ spirits was over one million ; in beer, over four millions ; in 
wine, over one niillion of poimds — thus showing that beer may fairly be termed 
the most popular drink of this great country. 

Why the people of the United Kingdom should in 1896 have spent 6J millions 
more than in 1895 upon alcoholic liquors is a question not easily answered, but it 
indicates a greater prosperity amongst the working classes, and with grief and 
shame one is obliged to confess that this ingratitude to a bountiful Providence can 
only bring with it a sad retribution. 
V I have no doubt myself that drunkards, in proportion, have sown the seeds of 
all those woes, so plainly described by the I'rophet Isaiah in his 5th chapter, and 
that the crimes against homes and wives and children, and the generation that is 
" yet to come," are written down in the ineffaceable laws of the Lord of Hosts, 
which they in their wantonness have " cast away" and " despised." Aud what 
has the temperance reformer done ? Who cries day and night, and with unflinch- 
ing zeal, against this mighty curse ! 

They have done " what they could," and are in no way responsible for this 
" greater drinking." 

Lord Brougham pointed out long ago that the influence of education in 
intemperance is slow and indirect, while the causes which make for intemperance 
arc direct and powerful. Such a dominion and despotism cannot be overthrown by 
platitudes about education, or the hopes of a future generation ! 

" Pluck it out and cast it from you " is the drastic remedy commanded by the 
Saviour of Mankind. 

The conditions of its perpetuation must be nullified. The false ideas of the 
value of strong drink must be rooted out by stronger exertions, and the fuller 
oi^nisations of lioth women and children. Mistaken legislation— legislation 
which facilitates indulgence aud multiplies temptation — nuist be attacked, and foi 
this purpose more united council and subaetjuent action must be attained. 

The law- must afford protection in the hands of willing communities, and thuf 
Bet a bright and purifying example to others who are still in darkness, and " The 
Throne " of the liquor trades, which the State has set up in the midst of the people, 
must be knocked down by the will of the people itself. This seems to lie the case 
for the plaintilf, and is there any defence ? 1 am not a licensed victualler, nor dc 
I subscribe to their association, so I caimot tell ; and instead of a "defence," 1 
would rather say, "Women have done much in this cause, but they can do still 
■ more." 
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The best and shortest remedy is to make every home a centre of more or less 
prohibition, accordhig to its possible surroundings, and for every woman in her o\^ti 
person to set that example through " Total Abstinence " which is certain to carrj* 
weight with it. To her this form of self-denial is comparatively easy, and will 
conduce to that quietness of demeanour, that bright intelligence and even temper, 
which is so uccessivrv to her own existence and her influence with men. It will, 
moreover, secure to her a measure of " self control," without which her highly 
strung nervous system is hardly safe. The desires and emotions carefully guarded, 
and the apathy and somnolence which alcoholic stimulant gives, will disappear, and 
life to her, with its anxieties and daily duties, will smile instead of Ixjing a ciuiker- 
ing caire. The public-house and " gin palace" should be to her a " pagan temple," 
for which she should show her loathing openly. There is need for an open con 
fession of her faith. The Crown of Life is not reached till that life has revealed 
its energy. Numberless temptations are removed by the mere fact that " our part 
is taken." The obligation of our cause is upon us. We are tempted in the signs 
of our fresh convictions to isolate ourselves, to confine our sympathies to those who 
see the tnith as it appears to us, to measure the message by our own power of 
apprehending it. In order to meet these temptations, the reserve and the narrow- 
ness, we need the courage of confession and the inspiration of sympathy. Young 
women have all these powers to perfection, by a simple pledge to their great duty of 
opiK)sing a great vice, they can, therefore, most eftectually aid us in this work of 
prohibition. So far for the individual, but associations have done and can do far 
more. The sympathy I alluded to is here called out and supported to a far greater 
extent, and what is almost impossible for an individual, is comparatively easy 
where \uiits are associated to form one grand whole. Out of compliment to the 
Union, which I have the honour here to represent, let me give you a sketch of its 
work during the last three years : — 

Legislative and Legal Action. 
** At the request of * The Women's Total Abstinence Union,' a Bill was drafted 
to al)olish the retail sale of .spirits, wine, and beer by grocers and other shopkeepers. 
This was introduced to Parliament by Mr. David G. Thomjis, M.P. for Merthyr 
Tydvil, and read a first time on Thursday, April 5th, 1894. Petition forms and 
instructions were posted to all federated societies, and within three days seven 
petitions were presented to the House of Commons in favour of the Bill. Many 
similar petitions quickly followed. In May, 1894, Miss M. E. Docwra read her 
paper on * How to Secure the Abolition of Grocers' Licenses,' followed by an 
animated discussion, representatives of the Oflf-License Holders' Associations being 
present. On June 11th, 1894, the second reading of this Bill was blocked by Mr. 
Fry, M.P. for West Kensington. A declaration followed which was issued by our 
Union, recording the strong conviction of superintendents and ofiicers engaged in 
* Inebriate Homes,' that the sale of wine and spirits, <fec., by grocers, itc, is a pro- 
lific source of intemperance amongst women. W.T.A.U. is federated to the 
National Temperance Federation ; it has been represented at every meeting of that 
societv which has since been held. Petitions and resolutions were sent to Parlia^ 
inent in favour of Sir Wm. Harcourt's * Local Veto Bill ' and * Liquor Traftic Local 
(Control Bill ' (only another name, I presume). We wor^' further represented at the 
CJrand United Kingdom Temperance Convention in Coven t ( Jarden Theatre, Dec. 5th, 
1 893 ; and also on the deputation tothe Prime Minister next day ; also at the meetings 
of the United Temperance Conference in Parliament, Feb. 1893, April, 1894, 
and Nov., 1895, and in Feb., 1896 ; at the Local Veto Demonstration arranged by 
the London Auxiliary of the United Kingdom Alliance at the Albert Hall in May, 
1896 ; and on this occasion Mrs. H. J. Wilson, our president, spoke very effectively. 
At the time of the General Election in 1895 a letter was addressed, and all our 
Fedenited Societies suggested questions for Parliamentary candidates. The 
Sunday Closing Bill for England has been constantly before us, and we have sent 
representatives to the annual meeting of the Sunday Closing Association. In 
May, 1896, two special prayer meetings were held by W.T.A.U. at Exeter 
Hall for the success of the Sunday Closing Bill. In February, 1897, a whip 
to every M.P. in the kingdom was sent by our association. On the appointment 
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of the Royal Commission we united ourselves with the Central Temperance 
Evidence Board. A circular was sent in January, 1897, to the clerks of County 
and Town Councils, begging that the Councils would make arrangements for 
coroners to have the use of suitable rooms wherein to hold inquests in apart from 
licensed houses. Action has been often taken at Brewster Sessions by many of our 
Federated Societies, notably in Clapham, where in 1895, 21 applications for new 
licenses were refused ! In 1896, all the new licenses, 18 in number, were refused ! 
and at this year's Sessions 9 were refused. Clapham has also this year opposed 
successfully 4 new applications for licenses. This and much more will give some 
idea of our work for prohibition." 

The details I have given you of the public work done by the " Women's Total 
Abstinence Union " are probably only a sample of that which is being done by kindred 
societies in this coimtry and in others — especially America — but it would take a 
volume to describe them all. Besides I prefer speaking of that only with which I 
am personally acquainted. Personal endeavours to bring home personal responsi- 
bility, to fire him or her into the importance of " moral duty," and to put others ** in 
the way" of self respect, and self control, are the prohibitive aims of one and everj 
Temperance Union ! 
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WOMEN'S ELEOTOBAL WORE FOR PROHIBITION. 

Bt Mrh. a. Hkxderson, Glasgow, Sbcretary Ladies' Auxiliart ScorrtttH 
pRRUissiVB Bill and Tehfbrancr Association. 

At this timo of day aoy Apology for the part beiug 
played by the women of our land in the great Prohi- 
bitorj- movement ia wholly unnecessary. The time has 
uome rather for the indifferent among our sex to defend 
their position in view of the ravages strong drink ia 
making among our women and children everywhere. 
All through the history of the Temperance movement 
there have been women with prophetic vision who 
have lived before their time, and who have fought aide 
by side with men, never losing sight of the goal of the 
tnic Temperance refomicr, viz., the total Prohibitiou 
of the liquor traffic. Those who are now bearing the 
burden and heat of the day are under a deep debt of 
gratitude to the pioneera of the Women's movement 
for paving the way and making their work not only 
possible b\it cornparutively easy and pleasant. 
Mils. A. HBNDERSoN. Tlic latter part of this century has, however, seen 

the Women's movement take a definite and organised 
form, and now in almost every city, town, and hamlet women have rallied mider 
the Temperance banner for the complete overthrow of the liquor traffic, the enemy 
of hearth and home. 

The great principles underlying this grand movement which liave stood the 
test and tear and wear of the greater part of a century are unchangeable as is 
their Divine author, but the methods of seeking the embodiment of these 
principles in the lives and actions of men and women must naturally change as 
time advances and aa new heights are reached in the ever upward and onward 
progress of this great reform. Pledge signing, convening of women's meetings 
for education, especially on the personal aspect of the question, the nine days' 
wonder of women taking to the platform when public sentiment relegated them 
entirely to the precincts of the home, are now common-places and create no opposi- 
tion, although they must continue to form an important part of the machinery 
for carrying on the movement. 

Siicaking generally, 1 have no doubt that the hearts of the women are sound 
on this question, which makes their espousal of the Temperance Kefomi a terror 
to the " trade," but 1 am compelled to liclieve at the same time that their intelli- 
gence on the subject is as yet comparatively meagre. " Tnith fears nothing hut 
concealment," and to know the tnith will set our people free in regard to the 
drink system, which has lived and flourished for centuries on tlie vice, ignorance, 
and greed of our people. The Venomble Dr. I,ee8 has called the Temperance 
question the study of the century, and to train intelligent, constant, and 
inidcviating Temperance reformers it will not be enough to bring them to correct 
conclusions, but the premises must be sound. 

A season's work ought not to lie of a scattered, desidtory nature, hut definite, 
and comprising all the aspects of the question — Alcohol in relation to the body, 
home, children, heredity, crime, pauperism, insanity, laboitr, commerce, C'hurch, 
State, and many others tliat might be named. These great truths, faithfully and 
earnestly propounded, will lay a solid foundation of truth, the logical outcome of 
which will be personal a1>stincnee for the individual and Prohibition for tlie State. 
In these later daj's a new privilege has come to everj- woman ratepayer, that 
of recording her opinions at the hallot-lxix through the Municipal, School Board, 
and Parish Council franchise. With this new privilege has come additional 
responsibility, and how to educate and utilise this new force so as to make it 
largely contribiite to Temperance Reform is worthy the earnest consideration of 
all interested in the movement. 
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The time, I believe, has come w^en women should take a wider outlook, aud 
should seek to focus the sentiment that has been created, and bring it to tell in a 
definite way on the public life of city and country. 

Electoral organisation will be the best means whereby this can be attained. In 
this as in other matters, a grain of practice will be worth a pound of theoiy. The 
Glasgow Municipal Election in November, 1896, furnishes an illustration of what 
can be accomplislied by organised effort. By the extension of the city l>oundarie8 a 
re-distribution of the wards became necessarv. This in turn caused the withdrawal 
of the whole 75 Town Councillors. The publicans quite realised the importance of 
the occasion, and were not slow to organise and subscribe their thousands for the 
return to the Council of men favourable to the liquor interest. The women were 
also alive to the opportunity that presented itself to them to maintain and, if 
possible, improve the constitution of the Council as far as the Temperance 
question was concerned. Nine months previous to the election a conference of 
women was held in connection with the Ladies' Auxiliary of the Scottish Permis- 
sive Bill and Temperance Association, when it was resolved to organise the women 
ratepayers of Glasgow, 20,000 strong, in the belief that they held the balanoe of 
power, and that if they could be induced to go to the poll victory was assured. 
To secure this desirable end, meetings were held all over the city, women's privilege 
and responsibility in this connection wore earnestly presented, and the invitation 
was given to form ladies' committees to canvass, distribute literature, and to take 
personal supervision of tlie women ratepayers in each ward. As the election drew 
near sitting councillors were interviewed, and their attitude to the Prohibitory 
movement was ascertained, and where unsatisfactory', new candidates were secured. 
The lady canvassers enthusiastically set to work. They earnestly appealed to their 
ratepaying sisters to consecrate the precious privilege which had been won for them 
at great cost, to secure the retuni to the city parliament of men who were up to date 
on the paramount question of the day, and who would exert their influence to restrict 
the li(|uor traffic, in order that the power to deal with the same by means of the 
direct veto might be placed in the hands of the people. An able appeal to the 
women of Glasgow, from the pen of Miss Florence Balgamie, was distributed in 
thousands, and rendered invaluable service. On the polling day the lady can- 
vassers were at their posts, and did their best to bring their sisters out to record 
their votes for Temperance men. At the close of the poll, notwitlistanding the 
herculean efforts of the publicans and their friends, it was found that of the 
seventy-five councillors returned, 35 were personal abstainers, 15 favourable to 
Tempenince reform, 10 neutral, and only 15 opposed. At the first meeting of the 
Council, when the election of magistrates took place, eleven out of fifteen raised 
to the magisterial bench were personal abstainers, two favourable to Temperance 
reform, and only two oppose<l. 

Many influences conduced to bring about these splendid results, but it was 
granted by all that they could not have been achieved without the valuable con- 
tribution given by the women's work. In some wards so complete was the organ- 
isation that every woman elector was accounted for. 

Doubt may be entertained as to the direct value of such eftbrts for Temperance 
Ileform, but the Scripture proverb is not yet obsolete that " When righteous men 
are in authority the people will rejoice." In ancient Rome the candidates who 
went out to seek the suffrages of the people wore white robes to indicate the purity 
of their character, and in Christian Britain, with such a drink problem to solve, men 
having personal interest in or sympathy with the iniquitous drink system should be 
held morally unfit to hold any public position of trust. In Scotland, however, in our 
Royal and Parliamentary' Burghs our magistrates are our licensing authorities, and, 
thanks to the successful labours of Sir Charles Cameron, Bart., M.P., have the power 
to veto all new licenses without their action being subject to review by the Justices 
of the Peace where justice and peace are so conspicuous by their absence, and 
where so often the decisions of the magistrates are wholly overturned. As the 
direct result of the jwtent influence of Temperance men in the Glasgow Town 
Council, for eight years no additional license has been granted, and over thirty 
licenses in the Corporation property have been cleared out. 
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In the recent School Board Election the same Electoral CJommittees were avail- 
able, and the women again gave a good account of themselves, canvassing and dis- 
tributing literature and securing the return of those members who had fought the 
battles of the little ones in regard to Temperance teaching in schools. In 
the Bridgeton Parliamentary Election the Temperance women were amongst the 
hardest workers in the field in support of the Veto candidate, although through 
the present position of the law the " better half " of the community is denied the 
right of representation. In these various ways the Temperance machinery is kept 
clean, and the question is brought before the public in a way that compels the atten- 
tion of men who would disregard prayers and tears but who are not quite impervi- 
ous to the logic of the ballot box. 

Electoral organisation supplies, besides, many missing links in our ordinary 
work for Prohibition. Unity is the strength of any movement, and never was this 
better illustrated than in the November Elections when the women of all sections of 
the Temperance Party presented an unbroken front, and their efforts for the com- 
mon cause bound them as nothing else could have done in a close and tender 
sisterhood. 

It further furnishes an opportunity for aggressive work, and would tend to 
remove the charge that is often brought against our Women's Unions that they are 
largely Psalm-singing and Mutual Admiration Societies. The Temperance Cause 
has too many idle members, and, as a modem divine puts it, " An evil thing is 
idleness, it must always sit with coldness, and the two together must keep one 
another in evil countenance." 

There are also many in every community to whom the Temperance meeting 
has no attraction, charm you .never so well, but if John Ploughman will not come 
to you, you must go to John Ploughman, and the personal visit to the homes gives a 
special opportunity of presenting the great Temperance truths and of enforcing the 
duty and privilege of the electors in relation thereto by no other means available. 

To many women workers the fruits of the traffic to be witnessed in the homes in 
all their blight have fired their hearts and have proved the best argument for 
redoubled effort for Temperance Reform. To others has come the joy of a new 
power realized and the blessing tliat is most surely the reward of all disinterested 
service for others. I would earnestly impress upon all present the need for such 
electoral work over the country as a great means of education for our women in 
view of the not far distant time when they will have the Parliamentary Franchise 
extended to them. It will also prove the best preparation for the wise use of power 
to be committed to them when the Local Veto Bill will be placed on the Statute 
Book, and when the death blow will be given to the great drink curse, for no 
immoral institution, however hoary, however powerful, or however rich will be 
able to stand before an enlightened and emancipated womanhood. 

Canvassing may be regarded by some as most undesirable. At present it is a 
great educative weapon, and when, as in the case of Temperance Reform, it is 
raised above the din and turmoil of party strife it becomes a real and sacred mission. 

I trust that as the result of this memorable Prohibition Convention a baptism 
of self-sacrifice will be given to our women, so that they will riot fear a hard day's 
work for their Master and for His loved but lost ones. There are many " talents yet 
laid up in the napkin " ; there are many still " keeping back part " ; there are 
many " dumb spirits " to Ikj cast out and a new consecration of the gifts of per- 
suasive speech to be made. 

We need an enthusiasm that makes us not only willing to lal)our, to suffer, 
and to (lie if need be for the great Temjxjrance Refonn, but, what seems to many 
far harder, we need to Ihj willing to pay for it. It has been said with too nnich 
truth that Christian giving has become a branch of dentistry. 

When there is a tnier consecration of person, purse and vote for the Prohibitorj- 
movement, the dawn of a better day will have come, the walls of this modeni 
Jericho, the drink system, will fall, and Cod Himself will give the complete victory. 
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WOHBira HELP FOB PBOHIBITION. 

Bt Mrs. Blairib, Edikbubgh, Pkbsident Sgottibh Christian Uniok. 

©"Prohibition, "it must be owned, is not an attractive 
word. We do uot like to be told " Thou shalt not." 
Hiimau nature likes to have liberty to do as it pleases, 
and BO to luany, we Frbhibitiouists appear a tyrannical, 
unreasoning, unreasonable set of people. And when 
we women lift up (iiir voices in its favour, the very- 
climax of absurdity appears to be reached ; surely it 
must be a lost cause that is advocated by these 
impiilsive, ncreeching, hysterical creatures. 
And yet we are thoroughly disposed to argue the 
matter on the principles of common sense. We moat 
entirely believe that reason is on our side. Nay, we 
are confident that we can turn the tables on our 
opponents, and show that it is the present policy of 
drink manufacture, and drink distribution, that 
outrages reason, and defies common sense. 
MRS. BLAiKiE. n jg admitted on all sides that drink in one way 

or other is the great curse of the couhtrj-. It is 
the great agent for the devil's work. Year by year, it raises a most plentiful 
har\-cst of pauperism, disease, crime, aud insanity. Nowhere are its ravages 
seen so terribly as in the home. Quarrels between husband aud wife, 
ever miserable as they proceed, and ending in separation, divorce, or even in 
murder, are its frequent results. Neglect, starvation, blows, oaths, and curses are 
the heritage of children, born to be loved aud cherished. Sons, that ought to be 
the joy and pride of their parents, become their torment and their shame. 
Daughters, that should be as comer stones polished after the similitude of a palace, 
sink into filthy profligates. The curse is all over the countrj-. And yet every 
facility is given for obtaining drink ! Physicians, judges, ministers of the gospel, 
every human being that is working for the good of others can find no language 
strong enough to describe its ravages. Yet Bacchus reigns on every aide. Is this 
the fniit of reason 1 Is this the poliey of comnion sense 1 

Every one says something must be done ; and many things have been tried. 
But for all that has been tried, and for all that may be tried in the shape of milder 
measures, nothing effectual has been or will be accomplished. When a physician has 
tried all manner of remedies for a patient sutfcring from a malignant disease, there 
are but two alternatives, either the patient nuist be left to die, or an operation 
must be performed which will root out every trace of the disease, and leave not a 
germ behind. Well, we have been trying all manner of mild remedies against the 
deadly alcoholic disease, and we have failed ; either the patient must be left to die 
■ or we must perform that drastic operation, Prohibition. Oh, it we could but get 
the chance ! Great Britain minus alcohol — what a blessed change it would be ! 
What endless fountains of misery would be dried up ! 

And why should the people not have that power to prohibit which the land- 
owners of the coiuitry possess, and in many cases exercise with the l>est results t 
In Scotland, out of less than 1,000 parishes, 200, or about one-fiftli of the whole, 
are absolutely destitute of any place either for the sale or the manufacture of drink. 
Prohibition to make or to sell reigns absolute. And what is the result? The 
people are contented, prosperous, and happy. The parish of Dimiblade, in Aber- 
deenshire, where my husband was once minister, is one of these prohibition 
parishes. On the occasion of a late visit which he paid to it, he found that in a 
population of about one thousand, the whole sum spent in relief of the poor was but 
one hundred pounds ; the piuipers consisting of two very old women, a lunatic, raid 
a few orphan children. 
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Let the people have but the power to mtroduce Prohibition in the places most 
ripe for it ; let such prohibition places be seen here and there ; thus let the 
results of freedom from strong drink be brought under the public eye, and the 
sense of its benefits spread on every side — Prohibition would undoubtedly cease to be 
denounced, it would be approved and honoured as a blessed change. 

As my paper bears specially on the influence of women in promoting Pro- 
hibition, I would desire to emphasise the fact that woman has the home for her 
special domain, and that in that sphere she has very much in her power. In the 
'first place, she must endeavour to establish prohibition there. That majf call for 
much tact, and it may involve others in self denial for which they are not pre- 
pared. But I think it highly inconsistent for any woman who believes that there 
IB danger in drink to place it before her guests, among whom she cannot be sure that 
it will not inflict deadly evil. It greatly injures our cause when our temper- 
ance friends are inconsistent in this matter. Let the spirit of love and conciliation 
rule all our endeavours to succeed in this sphere, and let prayer for divine 
direction and blessing accompany every step ; and when once the practice is estab- 
lished let it be consistently and unflinchingly carried out. 

But not in her own home only should women strive for Prohibition. It is 
generally allowed that she expels the other sex in the power of persuasion. Among 
her friends and acquaintances, as well as among others to whom she has access, 
she has abundant opportunities for the exercise of this gift, and for mingling the 
gentle influence of Christian love with her arguments, first to induce others to 
become total abstainers, and then to enlist them in the ranks of prohibitionists. In 
this as in all other work, she will succeed best when she does it as a service to her 
Lord and Saviour. Let her feel that He who redeemed her is calling her to this 
work, and her nerves will be better stnmg, her heart better strengthened, and her 
lips better guided. And in dealing with others let her not act nor feel as if all the 
battle consisted in making them abstainers That is comparatively little ; the end 
is tc get men and women into living union with the Lord Jesus Christ. It is to 
get them pervaded by the spirit of life, so that not one habit only, but their whole 
lives may be inspired by His Spirit, regulated by His will, conformed to His 
example, and directed to His glory. 
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WOMDNAND THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT. 

Bt Mrs. Harbisoh Lbe, I^elbourkb, Adsthaija. 

Brewer: "We shall loee a million dollars hj such a law." 
Mother : " We shall save a million boys by such a law." 

As this is not a Temperance mission, but really a coDfereooe 
to tiud out how to got Prohibition, how to enforce it whein 
got, and whether it is worth haviug when obtained, I must 
endeavour to steer clear of the well-worn arguments used on 
every Temiierancc platform. And yet this is difficult, for as 
ikll roadti lead to Ijondun, so all Temperance effort leads 
logifully to Prohibition ; and argmuents for one naturally 
lend themselves to the other. 

1 find a tfroat many people are afraid of the word Prohibi- 
tion, and others declare that " Prohibition is a failure." To 
ns women the word Prohibition rings sweetly out in the two 
words, "Home protection." As for Prohibition being » 
MRS. HARRISON I.BE. failure—" No, it ia not Prohibition that is a failure : that is 
an undeniable success : but it is the breaking of the law 
that causes the trouble." It seems to me one of the coolest of cool things that 
men go to States where Prohibitive laws are on the statute books, deliberately 
break those laws, and then go all over the world declaring that Prohibitive laws 
do not prohibit. In other words, they brand themselves as worthy of the contempt 
of all honest, right-minded, law-abiding citizens. There are others who- are just 
and go<«i, and grieve when they find the laws are iiifringed, and with deep and 
sore regret say, " Prohibition does not prohibit." But I come to your own grand 
coniitrv, and find inmiensc gaols in every piirt. I ask, " What are these places 
fori"" 

I am told, " For criminals." 
I ask, " Do you not prohibit crime ? " 

" We do," is the reply, " but the law is broken every day." 
Am I, then, to go away and fight against the taws that prohibit crime, pointing 
to Great Britain as my reason for so doing, and sadly but einphatically asserting 
that Prohibition does not prohibit 1 Indeed the obvious duty would be to first get 
Prohibition, and then enforce it as far as practicable, all the time teaching the 
people to be a law unto themselves against the wrong and for the right. 

Now for woman's help for Prohibition in the home, the Church, and State. 
Kvery woman can have Prohibition in her own home. In many cases it may have 
to be tactfully managed, but a wise woman can do anj'thing. In Proverbs xxxi., 
V. ."£., is a beautiful {wrtrait of a model woman, and there wc learn that "her 
merchandise is good." No strong drink sent home in her parcels from the grocery. 
" Her children rise up and call her blessed." Her boys say, " There are temptations 
for us wherever wc turn outside, but there is one safe place for ns in the world, 
'our mother's home.'" "She lookcth well to the ways of her household," and her 
danglitcrs say, " Our mother's hearthstone was the first step to Heaven for us, for 
all temptations to evil were put away by her finn, strong hand." Her huslmnd 
praiactli her, for she hfis been his true helpmeet, helping him to live hia grandest, 
truest life, atid to rise to the highest height of his manhowl. Woman's help can 
be mighty for Prohibition of the liquor trafHc in the home, and by her intelligent 
grasp of the Temperance question she caii so educate her children as to make them 
ardent Prohibitionists for the future. In this work there must not only be " sweet 
reasonableness " on the part of earnest women, but gentle persuusivoness ; wise 
silence often, and unyielding but ever winsome persistency. Knowledge must be 
actiuired from the Bible, front history, from personal eipericnce, an,d from every 
other source, for the words of the prophet are as true to-day as they were two 
thousand years ago -" For lack of knowledge my people are destroyed." And the 
Apostle's command still holds good — " To virtue add knowledge," 
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Woman's help in the Church, in all social and philanthropic movements, is now 
so valued that we can only believe that her help for Prohibition would be vast. 
In one matter alone we have seen the marvellous influence of women in the Church 
in Australia. Alcoholic wine ten years ago was in almost every church in Victoria. 
Now, in the celebration of the Passover, pure grape juice is used most generally, 
and so the thousands of pounds once going from the Church to the liquor traffic 
are directed into other avenues. In Great Britain I learn that from £25,000 
to £70,000 is spent every year in alcoholic wine for churches, which, of course, 
means building up the traffic to that extent. So women can help immensely in 
getting Prohibition by having unfermented wine substituted for the intoxicating 
cup. In the Sabbath schools in the Bands of Hope connected with churches^ by 
supplying good, sound literature to Church members, and by a thousand other 
tactful ways, women can help the often over-weighted good men to purify and 
exalt the Churches. 

In the very beginning God brought the wocnan to the man as a helpmeet. This 
is what the women of to-day should be. Men alone will never get Prohibition ; 
neither will women alone ; but together they will manage it by God's grace. 

Some women may ask — Is it not enough for us to work in the home without 
going out into the world ? No doubt it would seem so ; but when we remember 
that women's children have to go out into the world, we believe that we have to 
not only fit the children for the world, but the world for the children, and until 
drink is prohibited the world is a da^igerous place for the bairnies. (Hear, hear.) 
And home is often wrecked by the temptation of the outside world. Then, again, 
we women, to quote Miss Willard's words, must alter the old motto of " Every man 
for liimself and devil take the hindmost " to the grander, nobler motto, " Every 
man for his brother, that there be no hindmost for the devil to take." (Hear, 
hear.) How this is to be done, if women have not equal privileges and powers 
with men, I cannot see. A vote at the ballot box is an expression of opinion where 
it will carry most weight, and whether women have the vote for members of 
Parliament or not, surely no one will deny that they have a right to vote on the 
liquor question and other great social matters closely affecting woman's home life. 
This does not mean that woman will take the man's place, for that the true, real 
woman will never desire to do — (hear, hear) — but she will take her own place as 
man's helpmeet — (hear, hear) — and help him to remove the hindrances that are 
now in the paths of the people. 

" Would you wish to vote like a man ? " crossly demanded a big lord of 
creation of a sweet little lady who dared to say she would like to vote. 

" No, like a woman," modestly replied the little lady. 

We should like to vote like women on the liquor question, and help the good 
men in the State to secure Prohibition when the poll of the people is taken. 
Woman's help for Prohibition is worth securing, and every woman here who is a 
Prohibitionist should try to influence her lady friends to take an intelligent and 
hearty interest in this burning question by wise reasoning, by lending or giving 
good literature, by inducing them to attend Temperance meetings, and by every 
other means possible ; and here let me again disclaim any desire to do woman's 
work by man's methods. Men are so big, and strong, and fiery, and aggressive, 
that they can shoulder guns and draw swords, and march beneath the banner. 
" We come to destroy evil." But women are to come with lint and bandage and 
healing ointments to that great open sore of the world, and tenderly, lovingly 
* Seek to save." 

In home and Church and State 

Woman shall yet arise 
To help remove this stumbling block 

That in the pathway lies. 

A helpmeet sweet and true 

For noble men and brave, 
Whose watchword, " Prohibition," means 

We come to bless and save. 

U 
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8B90TIOXV VIZI. 

DISCUSSION AND RESOLUTION. 




Miss Hallib Q. Browk, M.Sc. (Ohio, U.S.A.), opened 
the diacussioD. She had attended this Cotiventitn 
with A great deal of pleasure. She had beeu at uuuij 
ill Americn, but uone ho eucceasful. httet 
rcferriti^ to the labours of the late Frederick 
Dougliis to necure thu freedom of the American 
bliivt's, ahe aaid that the last wordH utterod by that 
chanipioii of freedom were, " For a long time I 
doubted the benehtof Prohibition, but now I am fully 
convinced that the liquor traffic must be abolished 
Iteforc the people can attain full liberty. I am heartily 
ill favour of Prohibition." (Applause.) He had seen 
the cruel slave trade abolished in America, and after- 
wards he saw this cruel drink serpent entwining itself 
round the people. When the slaves were in bondage 
the masters would not let them have drink because it 
Mi.ti II. ij. mm\v\. prevented them from doing so much work. But, as 

soon as the slaves were freed, gin shops sprang up all 
over with the obje<:t of getting the small pittance that the black men earned from 
him. These people were to be pitied, because they were struggling against 
ignonnice. She was glad to be able to stand before them as one of the women 
who started the great whisky war in Ohio, She was one of those who went 
into the little town of Ohio and helped to break up the casks and barrels in the 
saloons. (Applause.) They were pelted with rotten eggs, cabbages, etc, but, 
thank God, they had lived to see the day when rosea were thrown at them. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs. J. D, McKiKKoN (Dumfries) said she spoke to them as a member of the 
National Executive of the British Women's Association. They had a telegram 
from Lady Somerset, their beloved president, and they all regretted very much 
that she was unable to be present with them. They all recognised that they were 
banded together as dilFerent corps of one army, all engaged in the same work, the 
moral influence of which would only be fully known in the light of eternity. They 
had well organised forces, and they were lieginning to realise that they could be of 
no msan importance in the great work of Temperance reform. (Applause.) "The 
hitid that rocks the cradle rules the world;" every soul that was born was a 
casket of possibilities, and it lay with the organisations so lo influence the rising 
generation that they would go into the work realising the terrible power that tbey 
had to face. (Loud applause.) 

THIRTEENTH RESOLUTION. 
-Mrs. R. Spksce Watson (Gateshead) moved the following resolution: — 
"That the obvious duty of the Legislature being to protect women and children 
who suffer terrible Injustice and cruelty by reason of the legalised sale of 
intoxicating drink; this Convention, while gratefully recognising the eminent 
services which women have already rendered to the Prohibition movement, urges 
them to redouble their efforts to secure the Prohibition of such sale, and this the 
more earnestly, inasmuch as the Convention realises that the np-bringing and 
education of those who will ultimately enforce a. prohibitory law is mainly in the 
hands of the women of this coinitry." 
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She said the Conveutiou had been a most interesting one, and the lessons which 
many of them had already learned had been impressed with added force and 
earnestness upon their minds. (Applause.) She thought they might be very 
much encouraged, and just as the anti-slavery workers in America dared to hope 
that slavery would end, so they dared to hope that the slavery which was the ruin 
of this country would end almost before they ventured to think it would. 
(Applause.) So women who had learned the effect that alcohol bad on the body 
and mind, must resolve to work heart and hand and soul against this terrible evil. 
(Applause.) They should have Prohibition in their houses as far as possible : 
they should be Prohibitionists themselves, and endeavour to influence others to 
follow their example. Deeply and earnestly they had appreciated the good of that 
great Convention. (Applause.) 

Miss Florence Balgarnie (London) seconded the motion. How women should 
act in this matter had been well told to them in the admirable paper by Mrs. 
Henderson. They had their Temperance Schnadhorst here, and what had been 
done in Glasgow might be done in every city and town throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. How were they to do it ? There was one thing, and she 
was speaking to women not only as social reformers, for to-day women were 
working in politics, the women should try to carry their Tempecance into their 
politics ; but, above all, let them never work, never speak, or canvass for any man, 
even if he be an ex-Cabinet Minister; unless he be thoroughly sound on the liquor 
question. (Applause.) They might be tormented by the local secretaries and 
wire-pullers ; but if they believed in this question, as they were professing that 
day to believe, let them never lift up a flnger for any man until he had promised, 
and not merely promised, for candidates sometimes promised a good many things, 
and forgot them afterwards when they got to the House of Commons ; but until 
he had proved by his action and by his life that he was really in favour of this 
Prohibition being given to the people. (Applause.) 

Miss E. L. CoNNELL (Gateshead) supported the motion. So far as she had heard 
there was an omission at the meetings. Appeals had been made to reason, and to 
heart, and to imagination, and to sympathy ; while the question had been revived 
from the standpoint of the duty of the Church and the duty of the Legislature, 
the duty of the merchant and the duty of the manufacturer, there had been one 
important standpoint left out, and it was this — the standpoint of the Christian 
worker. Whether that Christian worker be enrolled in the great army of the 
Master of the Church, or one of the divisions known in (he Temperance army of 
this world, the standpoint of the Christian worker was this, tnat Prohibition 
would create better conditions for the worker for Christ. (Applause.) 

The motion was put from the chair and carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Jon Jonsson (Reykjavik, Iceland) said he had only a few words to say. 
He believed that was the most splendid meeting that had ever been held in 
connection with the Temperance cause. For fifty years the Temperance workers 
in Iceland had been trying to influence public opinion to Prohibition, and they 
hoped that they would be the first nation in Europe to accept a Prohibition Law. 
(Applause.) He would tell them why — because they had no manufacture of 
spirit in their land — (applause) — and for that reason they would be able more 
easily — than in any other country — to get the enemy out of their country. The 
enemy had to be imported and therefore they could more readily get rid of him. 
He knew how difficult it would be for other nations to do so, but he hoped that 
the time was near at hand when England, the greatest of them all, would be able 
to accept a Prohibition Law. They knew how important it would be to the world 
when the greatest nation set the example and accepted a Prohibition enactment. 
(Cheers.) 

Mrs. YoRKE said they were delighted to have heard Dr. Jonsson. The officials 
of the Convention, however, seemed to have been determined that the women 
should not have the last word. (Laughter.) 

Mr. John Murray then played the "Hallelujah Chorus," with which the 
Convention concluded its business. The entire assemblage of delegates and visitors 
standing during the playing of the chorus. 
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GREAT 

JUVENILE DEMONSTRATION. 



On Saturday ACternoon, April 3rd. 1897, a Juvenile and Young 

People's Demonstration was held in Olympia. 

Mr. G. B. Hunter in the chair. 



THE OHAIBMAN'S ADDRESS. 




Mr. 0. B. HusTEB said the five or six thousand 
Iwys Riid girls who were present were very 
fortunate in having got tickets for that deiiionbtra- 
tion, for there were ten or twi^hc tliousanda of 
other ehildren in Newcastle and tialeahead who 
woidd have lieen giad of the opportunity to be 
present. However, us that hacl proved to be u 
biiccesH, pcrlmpii thoy would lie able to give 
an opportunity to otiiers to hear the lecHire 
with which they were to he favoured. They were 
aUo fortunate that afternoon in having the honour 
of opening the proecedingH of the great National 
t'onvention which they hoped would be the means 
of helping the lioys and girls as they grew up to 
keep from sonic of the teinpliitions of drink. 
(Hear, hear.) The Convention which would open 
.MR. (i. a HUNTUii, **" Tuesday ne\t was a Prohibition Convention ; 

that vioa a. gathering of men and women represent- 
ing almost every kind of organisation throughout the country, who were supporting 
an agitation in favour of closing, Ijy law, all liquor shopa throughout the land, either 
liy means of the Direct Veto, that meant the people in each district having ii vote to 
say "yes" or "no," or by an Imperial enactment, that was by an Aet of rarliament 
prohibiting the eun>mon side of intoxicating liipior as a lieveruge. (Applause.) 
The liquor trattic, the acknowledged producer of all kinds of evils, was nothing 
hut a curse tu the people, and he was glad to see so many boys and girls and young 
people present, for, doubtless, the large proportion would be inemlwrs of the Itands 
of Hope and thus taught never to touch alcoholic liquors. In after years if they 
remained true to their pledges they would reap the advantages of total abstinence. 
(Applause.) 

The hymn " Hold the Fort" having been sung, 

Mr. J. T. Olivbh gave an address. He said they were gathered there 
for two reasons. The hrst reason was that they wanted to deepen in all 
their hearts and !iiiiide the purpose of the pledge they had made to be life-long 
alistainers from stroiig drink. Then another reason why they were there 
was to demonstrate to others that they were not ashamed of that pledge and of 
that purjiose. But somebody would reasonably ask why they should ttjie such a 
pledge why should they who were young have such a purpose as to abstain all 
their lives from strong drink. They should never be either unable or unwilling 
to give a reason for the ho[)c that was in them. Strong drink, more than 
anything else to-day in England and in the world destroyed healtJi, destroyed 
wealth and destroyed happiness. It was tor those reasons that they pledged 
themselves never to touch it as long as they lived. (Applause.) 

Miss Alice Mokfitt then sang "The Holy City," which was illustrated by 
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Mr. 0. Daix, of Siiuderland, then gftve an 
ilhiHtratcd lecture on "The Jubilee of the Bond 
of Hope Movcinoiit : 1847—1897. Looking Back- 
ward Fifty Years." The lecture was prineipally 
pictoriikl, a nuinlter (if portr&ita of fouuduru and 
workers in the Hand ot Hope nioTeuicnt beiu^ 
Hhown, Rs well ait a uumber of liiatorical iucideota 
connected' with the iiiovement. Among the portraits 
shown was one of Queen Victoria, and ita exposure 
WHS the Bi)^ial for the entire audience joining in 
singing the National Anthem. Mr. Daiu asked 
those present to remember that it was not only 
the Jubilee of (jneeu Victoria they were to celebrate 
during the present year, but the jubilee of the 
Itand of Hoi>c movement. This year the Band of 
Hope movement was fifty years old, although it 
WHS ({uite true there were juvenile tempennce 
societies I icfori! 1S47. The portraits shown included 
those of .Mrs. Aim Jane C'arlyle, and the Rev. Jabei 
ivement, and their sucecs!)on< in the work dowD to 
il hour. The dovelcipinent of the movement among the youug had been 
lerfiil, iLH itiiLV he Hcen from the suiiunarv of the last annual report of 
1 Kiiigdoiii ll^LUfl of Hope Union. Thia Hlioued there were 28-1 county, 
'lintnct Dund iiF Hope I'nions, comprising no less than 19,773 Booietiea, 
I, Kiri itiL'ttilierH. Thirty lecturers and agents were employed by these 
!,5ril ijii>L'tinp4 hiid been addressed by special deputations in addition to 
tens <jf ihouHKiids ijf (iniiniiry meeting. 755 cities and towns had been visited in 
on<' veitr by the siibtMtl lecturers; 4,391 day school lectureii delivered to 439,464 ' 
Hi'h'ilitrN and I4,KKU teachers; 1,530 lantern lectures had been delivered; '792,951 
pnblicnticnH hifl been sold : £1,206 collected for the Tem|>cr)tuce Hospital, etc., 
niakiii): II tiitai of £1K,90K since the ottbrt originated. Thus, the luovenicut was 
cxti'iiiU-il, inid uxefiit institntionii as well as the nation benetited. It was estimated 
that tiie total strength of the Juvenile Tcmperunce Urganisations amounted to 
2-2,'J'J1i societicM, witli 2,902,605 members, all pledged to total abetinence from 
the use of intoxicating licpiors, and one great feature of the Jubilee celebration 
would be a "million more." (Applause.) 

Miwt Mc.KKiTT then fMmg"The tJhildreu's Home," wliieli wan also illustrated 
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After this a nuudiei' of views were .shown liy mciiuii of the Cin 
The nioeting wiw closed witli singing and prayer. 
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GREAT 

SOCIAL TEMPERANCE MEETING. 



On Saturday Evening, April 3rd, 1897, a great Social Temperance 

Meeting was held in Olympia. Alderman W. D. Stephens, J.P, 

in the chair. 




The Scotch hud ahvajs been 



TEE OSAIBHAN'a 

Alderman W. D. Stei-heks, J. P., xaid it 
wuH exceediugly appropriate that the National 
Convention Hho\ild lie held in Newtwrtle. It was 
a sort of Uoyal Coniinisiiion, with a )rrcat deal '' 
more sense than the Uoyal OomuiisHioiia of which 
thev heard a great deal. Thcj' were often told 
that many swallowB madj; a summer, hi New- 
castle they ought to have continual xuiiimer from 
the number of "swallows" that they had in the 
city. (Laughter and applause.) He hoped that 
the Convention would do a great deal of good. 
They had many influential workers for the eauae 
who had come to attend the Convention from all 
parts of the country'. He was giad to find that 
every country was represented. They had a 
great many friends from ^Scotland. They were 
always glad to welcome friends from Scotland. 
>ery kind to liini, for everj- time he went to their 
country they offered him their whiskey — (laughter) — but he had always kept true 
to his pledge. He was as sound aa ever on the Temperance cause, and he hoped he 
should continue to be able to lift up his voice and do all he could to atop the 
demoralizing efToct of the drink traffic. (Applause.) 

Mr. JuHEPii Mauns, C.C, G.C.T. (Birmiufiham), then addressed the meeting. 
He said of all places in England Newcastle was the right place in which to hold 
tliat Prohibition Convention. Twenty-five years ago the late William Hoylc told 
him tliat the North of England was the garden of England for tempcnuiee. That 
was true now, its it was at that time. It was true tlmt Convention was projected 
for the purjMse of public enlightment, hut it was projected on a downright uucoui- 
proniisiuK basis ; and it was intended to gather them together, to hoist their 
.standard, and to let the people know that they had not changed, that their polity 
was the same that it had been for many a year past, and tliat they were nut 
discouraged hy such a little event as a General F^lection now and then. They 
were of the sort who never ran away ; although they got a rebuff now and then 
they came up smiling every time. They were not Utopianii. It was true they 
believed that there ought to be no place in the world for intoxicating driuk. It 
was actually true that they believed that all the h\iman race were bom teetotal, 
though some had broken the pledge since. They did venerate the name of 
Joseph Livesey as the father of the modom Temperance movement on this side 
of the Atlantic, but they held that teetotalism was as old as humanity itself. 
They believed there was no danger in adopting per^ional abstinence, that it was 
easy enough to live without drink, that the danger came when they tried to live 
with it. They believed that in practising abstinence they were adopting no new- 
thing, that they were trying no dangerous experiment, but ttiat they were living 
as God intended men and women to live. They could not expect to achieve any 
refonn without somebody being hurt. He did not believe that the Biiibop of 
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(Jhetjter or the Angel Gabriel, if either were placed in charge of a public-boiue, 
could conduct it in u manner tending to the sobriety of the ciistomera. It ttbb so 
daiigeroiuj a traffic that for centuries it had been under a hann and had beeu 
loaded with chains. It wan cncuniliered year by year with numerous restrictkma 
Htid that becaune the carrying on of the trade was inimical to the welfare of tbe 
[wople. If the sale and consumption of drink L-ould lie carried ou withotit 
producing drunkemicss thev should not have ouch regulations. They who were 
working for the caiwo had fearnt patience from many a conflict. They had never 
known defeat as yet. Their path had not Iwen a smooth one, but difficultiea only 
made them stronger and more resolute. (Applause.) 

©Mrs. J. D. McKiKXoK (Dumfries) said it gave her gra( 
pleasure to lie present at that great Convention, and die 
ch)knke<:l them for their welcome. She gathered that there 
wore lieartx there that were sympathetic for those who were 
tempted by strong drink. She did not know of any other 
i|ueHtiou that could gather together so many people from all 
juirts of the country as the great cause of Temperance refomL 
They were met to discuBS and try and contrive plans, whereby 
they could remove the drink traffic. They were called 
fanatics and a^itatorx : but they were not afraid of hard 
names. One of their greatest statesmen, Sir Robert Peel, 
.... had said that " Agitation was a marshalling of the conscience 
Mils. ,1. ].. M^■h.l^^l.^. j^^ ,„„ui,ii„g la^-s." (Applause.) And those Convention 
luputiugs were to hcl[i tti mould righteous laws. So long as the drink traffic existed 
in their midst sii long would there )ic victims. Kvery year they had a crop of 
victims and the [jeople stoiKl uppulled and wontJered why it should be so. Where 
did they come from f Not fnim the ranks of the total abstainers. The great 
Imn'cst they were reaping from the uioderute drinkers. Men and women would 
not aeknowk-dgc they were in danger, and by and by they fell under the iuflneiiee 
of drink and became di-unkanls. Tliey, as reformers, n.'alisc<l that no reform Imivd 
ujKin modenition wouM ever succeed. HisU>ry proved it. Drinking and dninken- 
ness wore inseparable. So total abstinence was the jtlank of their platform. I'eopic 
considered they were I'topian in their ideas and that they eould not carry 
I'nihibition, but they "would" carry it, (lod willing, (.^pplanso.) Local Veto 
had bci'ii well desi-rilied as "the autJimatic register of public opinion." Mnt 
McKiunon then prncetnli-d to nhow the results that hail followed the restriction iif 
the tnittic in the State of New York, showing the tremen<l<iiis diminution in crime, 
in the number of homes of infamy, and in gambling. She pleadc<l for their support 
in the cause with a view to saving the women from the drink habit. In no other 
country did the <lrink traffic prevail to the same extent tut it did in this. That, 
too, despite of it being such a (.'hrtstian, Bible-reading country. She went on to 
Ni)«.'ak of drinking ima-nts giving to their children an inlMim taste for drink, aiid 
then luiid that it was stated that the <iovemment was to blame for the drunkenness 
that prevaili-d, but, addeil : " No govennnent dan- per|>etuate such an evil if the 
conscience of a Christian people were fully anmsed." (.\pplnuse.) It was a great 
ilisgrace that that country Hhonid draw such a huge revenue from such a traffic, 
and that that country was tbe most drnnken on the face of the earth. She 
asked to unite with them, and wj n.'movc fnim <mt of the people's way such a 
iitumb)ing-1il<H-k to their happinessand pnis]>erity, and toa better life. (Applause.) 
When they were working in the gn-at anti-slavery wtruggle in .\meriea they were 
told it was useless, because tbey conld never sncceiil; Init tliey said that even if 
they did not sTicti-ed they would tniin up a race of chililrcn that would hate slavery 
with a (wrfect hatred, anfl ti> them would lie given the victory : and so they w-ho 
wea- working in that I'mbibition movement tiKlay would train up a race of 
children that would Imtc strong drink as the enemy of the nice, and victory would 
be theirs. (Loud applause.) They now saw that "until tbey dealt with the evil 
of drink they could not deal with any of the social iptestiims that wert.' affecting- 
society, and in this work woma.. recc^nised lier res^M)nsibiIity. (Ixiud applause.) 
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The Hev. R. W. Dobbib (Glasgow) said that when 
he looked round and saw the names ou the walls he 
could not help beini; inspired. Who could help 
being inspired by such names as Lawson, Caine, and 
Wilberforce, and others 1 But he had a bone to 
pick with the committee which selected the names. 
Why had they not some Scotch names ? (Laughter.) 
Where was Peter Moclagan'a name ; where was the 
name of John Wilson, of Govan 1 (A voice : " In 
the programme.") Thank God, in Scotland they 
had Sunday closing ; and if there was one thing 
they were glad of it was that the holy day of God 
was observed even by the publicans. The publicans 
had been so educated that even they would not 
open out ou the Sabbath if they got the chance in 
Scotland. Some of tliem might doubt that state- 
REv. K. w. DoiiiiiE. ment, but ho had reason for expreesing that opmion. 

There never was a time when Temperance reformers 
liad more anxiety than they had at present. They cared very little for their 
enemies ; they did not fear them, for they knew God's curse was on the great 
business. But they had a little anxiety on account of the namby-pamby so-called 
Temperance man, who had only awakened up from his long sleep during the last 
twelve months, and who, in his ignorance and darkness, had the audacity to say 
to them : "Be pleased to adopt my little plan." "Will you walk into my 
parlourl" said the spider to the fly. (Laughter.) Some of the clergy — Qneen's 
chaplains— were not afraid to patronise the festive board of the liquor associations. 
("Shame.") Shame on the man who did it. Yet such men wished the Prohibi- 
tion party to give up all the work of the past years in order that the liquor traffic 
might be municipalised. Suppose it were municipalised to-morrow what better 
woidd the drink be 1 That was the point. The drink was the enemy of manhood, 
womanhood, and tluldiiood, and was utterly opposed to the law of Christ. What 
was Christ manifested for 1 That He might destroy the works of the devil ; and 
he thought it was an easy thing to prove that the drink tt»fbc was one of the 
works of the devil. They needed inspiration for their work, for sometimes they 
wearied of it Sometimes they went home almost broken-hearted because of their 
having seen someone fall by the way. Well, Jesus himself was weary of his work. 
The inspiration they needed most was the inspiration of truth by the Holy Spirit. 
Never let them divorce their Temperance work from the power of the Holy Ghost, 
for the latter gave them an enthusiasm bom of God and of tnith. Their aspira- 
tion must recognise that the cause of God was bound to win, and that God 
approved of their work. The extinction of liquordom was a divine cause. He 
concluded by urging them to continue the work, and so give an example to those 
who will follow. (Loud applaitse.) 

(Japt. Van Ettbs' (South Dakota, U.S.A.) g^ivc a few of what he called 
" knockdown arguments " on the subject of Proliibition. It was said they could 
not make a niaii good by law. He denied the assertion. What be said was that, 
if they could not make a man good by law, they could stop making him bad by 
law. Every time they licensed a drink shop in England thoy were licensing an 
institution to make men and women had by law. (.Applause.) There was no doubt 
about this, their workhouses, gaols, and lunatic asylums proved this to the hilt. 
In the two Dakota's thero hod never been a legalised or protected liquor saloon. 
They were the only States in the American Union so blessed. The result had 
been everything they could have desired. These two States came into the Union 
on the 22nd February, 1882, with Prohibition in their constitution. (Applause.) 
Prohibition was ratified at their first election, in October, 1883, by l&rgc majorities 
in each State. In both North and South Dakota the liquor seller was an outlaw 
— (applause) — just as you in England outlaw a thief and a murderer. Surely this 
was better than making him an equal, or placing him upon the same footing as 
the school teacher and the minister of the gospel. (Applause.) To license and 
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proteut the liquor .traffic was criminul — (applause) — but to pn^bit it wia I 
highest possible statesnilauBhip. (Applause.) States are made up of men ■ 
women, and all he had aeen aiid heard in Knglaud only eonfinned the oouvioti 
that good States were made up of good men and women and that great Stai 
could not be made up of bad men and women. (Applause.) Rotten timber i 
uot tit for any ship of state, and nothing rots character like the liquor tral 
therefore, the only safety for a nation was to adopt Prohibition. (Apfdaui 
And having secured Frohibitiou, the next thing was to enforce it with all t 
power at their command. They might rest assured that the liquor seller woi 
endeavour to violate the Prohibition law, just as the thief and murderer tIoIk 
the common law. It was part of the liquor man's business. He violated Oc 
laws in brewing and selling the drink, and he would violate, if possible, mi 
laws in prohibiting the traffic. Go in for the real thing, and victory waa n 
(Applause.) 

During the evening ninsiu was rendered by the special choir and band, under I 
eondnuturehip of Mr. .1. Murray. Madame Bellas, who was ia splendid vcn 
delighted everybody by her singing. 
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PROHIBITION SUNDAY. 



On Sunday Afternoon, April 4th, 1897, a Great Gathering assembled 
in Olympia. Mr. W. 8. Caine, J.P., in the chair. 



The Rev. E. J. Braii^sford (Newcastle) opened the proceedings with the 
reading of scripture and prayer. 

THE OHATBMAN'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. W. S. Cains said that Newcastle this week presented a very strange 
spectacle. Eleven hundred people had come from different parts of the countr}' 
to Newcastle, and 700 hospitable people in Newcastle had made homes for them ; 
and the object of this strange gathering was to suppress one of the staple 
industries of the country. (Hear, hear.) If that Convention had been called to 
put down the flour trade or the drapery trade, they would have had to rake the 
country a very long way indeed, they would not have been able to get 1,100 
people to leave their homes to disciiss the practical outcome of suppressing any 
other trade but that particular one of the liquor trade. (Hear, hear.) It was a 
trade which was now universally condemned by all Christian men and by all good 
citizens, and condemned almost as largely by those who kept it up by their own 
personal habits as it was condemned by those of them who never dealt in the 
article at all. (Applause.) In Newcastle where they were met in conference, 
there was a liquor shop provided for every 300 people, old and young, includuig 
the last bom baby. And yet, within an hour's journey of Newcastle, there were 
three or four places that had had the good sense to prohibit the liquor trade 
altogether. Then they were met to consider what was the best way to deal with 
what was universally recognised to be a most serious social problem — a problem 
which had puzzled and baffled the Christian church, the politician, the good 
citizen, the economist, and the reformer of every description. It had been 
regulated from time immemorial, and that regulation had had no effect whatever 
upon the products of the traffic. It was no use trying to regulate bad things. 
No similar attempt was made to regulate small-pox, the plague, or cholera. They 
only talked of regulating vice and the liquor trade. He did not believe in 
regulating anything evil. He was a Prohibitionist — (applause) — and had been 
since he began to think about the question. When they considered the effects of 
the liquor trade, the pauperism it caused, the crime, the immorality, the social 
and moral degradation, the insanity, the disease, and premature deaths — all these 
evils which fell on society as the result of the traffic, then he thought wise and 
practical men would come to confer with them at that great Conference, and would 
resolve that, so far as they were concerned, they would do their utmost to return 
a Parliament to pass a law to the effect that the common sale of that which was 
productive of such evil results would be stopped. (Applause.) Their movement 
was growing in public opinion, and was convincing men more and more, and 
especially those who had the question in their hands. Everyone had a remedy, 
and the latest had been a Royal Commission, of which he was a member. 
(Applause.) Not that he had himself any need to inquire into the subject. He 
had inquired into it twenty-five years ago on his own account, and he had then 
come to the conclusion, which all subsequent experience had confirmed. The 
Royal Commission had no remedy, however. After referring to the practical use- 
lessness of inquiries of the kind, he said the more one inquired the more was it 
brought out in lurid character the effect of the liquor trade, the effect of the 
drinking customs of society upon mankind. It was the great curse of the world, 
(Hear, hear.) Go where they would, Europe, Asia, or America, they would find 
that drink cursed more than anything that was introduced into the nation's social 
fabric. They were met in convention to see if they could not prohibit altogether 
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the coiu^oti i^i of :be lii'ior :h&- produced so much —'—*"* They had prond 
that aa:: c<:--.Il liv? s-iiio.!; :i. Ther had s&vtn ndBioiiB in thm country into 
whcM hociei :t l':i r.'.>c «:iur. iaco vhooe social life it had not a jdace^ And ther 
had prMe:::vi in The •.-•^iisdy the ot-jeot lesdon of a rast oommoni^ of paople wha 
Itvatise ':•:' •.'uiW Zf^viAlUm bad freed ihemwhes from the bad resdltB of the liqaor 
Li.ovement h&-i done more tor national pragron thaa'asf 
o:her force in their midst. Tha time had ooow vha 
thev should iiisist that the poirar to atop tha MlacI 
•Ai li tuor ahould lic givea to the people. He i tft m d 
t-i the lesiwu nhicU had been furaished bj tba EhI 
;i:i] i'>iunte3s df Carlisle in giving the peopk d 
){:illl>nDkinite. a place near Nawoith, the power to 
■>iy whether a Lt.Tt:iiii public-house in their midsl 
>li -'iM be i-li><od, and the result, he aaid, waa that ther 
i.'.'ilej bv fi.i-.ir to one that it altould be closed. The 
]H.'..plc- shimlJ 1)0 gjivcn the same power with npid 
T ■ thL< closing of siniikr places. He truated the 
(■■.:ifi'r<-ni;c would do good. The Temperance partT 
of Niwcuijlk' wtui It live party, and there was need of 
it K-iiii- so. He lntd (.ome into N'ewcaatle Station 
by the 11-15 o'clock train on Saturday night, and he 
then saw a terrible aniouut of drunkenneas. And he 
MB. iiiiiN MiiiFi.vv, hiid ilioui^rht that Xewowtle was alwut the right place 

to i-niiie to hold n I'roliibition Confereuce. (Applause.) 
He know .>f tio jiLtiv in the Tiiited Kin(nlom whore the Temperance army was 
l«,ttci- iir).MiiiM,l than tlicri-. mid they were jnitteful to tlie city of Newcastle 
f.ir invitiut: tlicm. Tlii'y ivoiiM jfct strength by meeting the people whom thev 
w,.nld conic iicnws tliiw." (.^piilaiise.) 

Diiilui'tcil br Mr. JiiiiN Murray, rendered several 
inthcnis. etc., including; "All hail the power of 
,ry licekiiif; a-st, " "Oh Father whose Almightj* 




il lUld teiniK': 

T,"Hiid the foUiiwin;::- 



n<l bund, 1 



I Forth \tu 



TlHf "III venr'M lung i«iiii>.iigii if o'er. 

llolioLliincwbe^nni : 
N..t yet U closed the Ib.ly War, 

Ni'it vet the triiimiih won ; 
Out iif^iiH istill and aceji rc|KMC 

We licnr the old yctir «ny, 
" ( i'l fiirth Bgniii to meet vour fuCM, 

Voliililmi of the day !" 

" (ill f.trih ; finii Fiiit!. on every heart, 

Itriglit IIo[)c on cverj' helm. 
Through that Mhall piRrcc no tiory dart, 

And this no four o'erwhclm : 
( M> ill the Miiirit and the mii'lit 

Of IIimwliolcdthew.Lv; 
('li»e with the lecionx of the ni<,'ht, 

V.'ihildrctM.f theday !" 

t^i forth we go to meet the strife. 

We will n..t fear ni>r tlv I 
Uno we the holv warrior^ life, 

iliH death wulioiie to die : 
We Hltimlier not, that clmrv'c in view 

"Toil on while toil vo mav. 
Then nl^iht »hall Vic no night to yon, 

W rhildren of the day'.'' 
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THE DBAH OF HEBEFOBD'B ASDBBBS. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Hbbbford (Dr. Leigh) 
then addressed the gathering. He aaJd thiu woa 
going to be a most important week. It would be 
one of the most important gatherings that had 
taken place there, or anywhere in England he 
supposed. And it was well, he thought, that they 
shonld commence the neck on the Lord's Day, and 
with prayer and thoughtful consideration. ' The 
movement began in this place 60 years ago or more ; 
and he was glad to think that there were still one 
or two of the old pioneers left who were there at the 
commencement. (Applause.) And he was glad to 
see that they would listen to his old friend Thomaa 
Whittaker and to Dr. Lees. (Applause.) This 
was, as they had been reminded, the Diamond 
Jubilee year of the Queen, and they were to meet 
to rejoice and to pray for her ; and he trusted that 
TiiB UEAN OF HERKTORD. jjigy Hould look Imok to the glorious reign of Her 
Majesty the Queen. It was contemporaneous 
almost, they might say, with the history of total abstinence in the country. They 
liad much, therefore, to be thankful for in what had taken place during the last 
60 years. But, at the afime time, whilst they might rejoice, they had a great 
deal to mouni over. Pmj-er — earnest, hearty prayer— on the part of all 
Christian people, was never more wanted than at the present time ; and he thought 
that ministers and clergy of all denominations tihuuld, at such a time as this, pray 
eameBtty to God — that they should, as the Prophet Isaiah said, " Cry aloud and 
spare not, and lift up their voice like a trumpet, and show the people their trans- 
gressions," We were a religious people, a church-going and chapel-going people. 
But that was not sufficient. (Hear, hear.) It was a danger of the present day^ 
not church-going, not chapel-going, but not doing their duty as Christians and as 
church people. The Prophet went on, in the same chapter, to warn the people of 
.the great danger of hypocrisy. They found the Holy Scripture full of warnings ; 
they found Moses in his book, and the Psalmist, and the Prophets, all warning 
people Against not doing the will of God or obeying His statutes. And they found 
Holy Scripture full of promises to those who were faithfnl. It was sometimes a 
habit — he l)elieved it had not been very long ago there — to have wrangles over 
certain texts of Scripture, and argue whether there was any total prohibition of 
drink in the Scriptures, or whether there was rather advice to moderation. Well, 
he did not think that any profit was to he got from that — from wrangling over this 
or that text with regard to the interpretation. He took the Holy Scriptyres as a 
direction to religious people, and he took the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the apostles and His disciples, and he went by them. He cared not what might 
have been the practice of the Jews, the chosen people of old, though ho knew that 
for 40 years they were in the wildemess, and were total abstainers. (Applause.) 
But he said they had to act as Christians in these days. The question was, were 
they acting according to the rule of the Lord and His disciples ? St. Paul cautioned 
them not to eat or drink in such a way as to be a stumbling block to their brother, 
or an offence to the weak. The question for them was, were they fidfilling their 
duty as civilised people and as Christian people 1 What was their position 1 They 
boast of their greatness ; they were the " the light of the world," " the salt of the 
earth " ; to them especially was given the last charge of their dear Lord and 
Master — " (!o ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every coimtry." And 
how were they fullilling that mission t At the end of this month, and next month, 
they woidd lie having great missionary meetings in K.teter Hall and elsewhere, and 
they would be told of the amount of missionary work that was being done by their 
bold missionaries sent to all parts of the world. And it was a grand work they 
were doing. But how did thoy stand, as a Christian pex^le, in supporting that 
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work ? The societies of the different sects — Roman Catholic, unsectarian, Church 
of England, Nonconformist — subscribed something like XI , 500,000, in round 
numbers, annually. That might seem a large sum. But what were thej nov 
spending upon the consumption of one article, which none of them there thoughl 
necessary and most of them thought highly injurious — how much were thei 
spending in this, their own country ? £150,000,000 ! A million and a half to 
carry on the work of the Lord Jesus Christ in extending His Kingdom throughont 
all the world, and 150 millions in satisfying their own lusts and appetites in thh 
their own country ! But that was not all, as they knew — not all, by anv meaii& 
What WIS the greatest obstacle that their missionaries had to encounter when tbei 
went int J those countries, carrying the word of the Lord ? Why, they foimd that 
the " pioneers of civilization,^' he believed they were called, had gone before, 
carrying the gin bottle and fire-water, destroying the body and soul of these pooi 
Heathens whom they were supposed to convert to ^ habits of Christianity. WTial 
they wanted now were honest, earnest men, enthusiasts, who would* be readv 
regardless of opposition, to inculcate the doctrine of Temperance, ol 
total abstinence, of purity and honesty, amongst us. Preachers of reform; 
in past days met with opposition, and always would, from those who had vested 
intercr^ts. Thoy m Ht expjjt to hj m3t with oppoiition. What they had to fight 
jiu:ainst was a miss of woll-rogal itc 1 selfish^ieijs. They saw ladies and gentlem-i^n 
bowing down b2foro tho golden calf, mide through the degradation of the people, 
and only too glai to 1)3 notice 1 by those who hid heaped up riches at the expanse 
of the working classes. (Applause.) A'i:l not only so, but the greatest obstacle 
th'.'v hid to encounter was from these s:\nio ladies and gentlemen, who had 
invested in shares in these limited lialiility compu.nies, so that they had to liwk 
for a good dividend for tlieir own investments, and never thought of inquiring 
how that dividend was got. They were responsible for a good deal of the 
wretchedness in our country. It was a deplorable condition. People were 
governed by well-regulated selfishness. That was the order of the day. And 
they had this li<juor trafiic sanctioned by custom and protected by law ; and manv 
of tlieni, wlien tlioy opposed it, were looked upon as fanatics and wild enthusiasts 
— and wlien tliey advocated tlie rescue of Christians, whether in England or 
elsewhere. (Hear, hear.) Let them not despair. They believed their work was 
a work of God's. They believed they had all that was right and honest on their 
side, and, therefore, tliey need not fear tbe reproach of men. They wanted the 
support of the masses of tlie people in the great movement that they were under- 
taking, and they trusted tliat in this city of Newcastle, full of intelligent working 
classes, they should have their support. He trusted that that important 
(■onventicm would be productive of g(X)d results to this place and the country 
geneniUy. (Applause.) 

The proceedings conchKkHl with singing and prayer. 
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GREAT 

PROHIBITION DEMONSTRATION, 



A Great Demonstration was held, in Olympia, on Sunday Evening, 
April 4th, The Very Rev. J. W. Leigh, DD, Dean of Hereford, 

in the chair. 



After singing, the Rev. R. W. Dobbie, ((Jlasgow) offered prayer. 

Mr. Guy Hayler (Hon. Secretary) read the following letter from Mr. John 
Wilson, M.P. (Mid-Durham), who had been announced to preside : — 

"I am exceedingly sorry that I am unable to fulfil my promise to preside over 
your meeting in Olympia to morrow (Sunday) evening, but trade business of great 
importance calls me from home, or 1 would have been with you. I am delighted 
to see that you have so good a programme and trust that in every way it will turn 
out successful. There is no doubt in my mind that the liquor traffic will have to 
be dealt with in a most drastic manner, if the moral and social problems have to be 
solved. I, therefore, trust that the outcome of your great Convention will give 
an impetus to the Temperance cause throughout the land." 

Mr. Guy Hayler also announced that Mr. Jonathan Samuel, M.P. for Stockton, 
who was to have addressed the meeting, was unable to be present ; but his place 
would be taken by Mr. James H. Raper, of London. 

THE OHAIBMAITS ADDRESS. 

The Very Rev. J. W. Leigh, D.D., briefly opened the meeting. He said that 
it was a grand sight that they saw before them that evening, and it was a grand 
event they were called upon to celebrate during the week. Newcastle, he 
supposed, from the map that had been put before him, was not free from the 
terrible evil and curse with which England was overwhelmed at the present time. 
They did not seem to be getting on very fast at the present time. But they were 
not despondent, because they knew that all those who were assembled there — all 
that long list of delegates — were not half-hearted men in the cause, but were good 
and true men, determined to carry on the warfare, however great the opposition 
might be. And they would rather have a small army of very determined men 
than a large army of half-hearted men. (Applause.) They knew how it was once 
— in a case in the Old Testament — how there was a certain judge, of the name of 
Gideon, who had to attack a host of the enemy. Many assembled rotmd his 
banner to go forth to the war. But amongst them were many who were not 
really heart and soul in the cause which Gideon had at heart. And so an order 
was issued — " Let the half-hearted ones return to their homes." And he believed 
that something like 20,000 left and went to their homes, and 10,000 remained 
behind. To those 10,000 another test was given, and that was a test by water — 
(laughter) — and there was only in the end 300 left. Those 300 went forth to 
battle, not depending upon their own strength and courage, but depending upon 
the strength from on high. And so, trusting in the Lord God Almighty, they 
went forth and had a glorious victory. And that would be the case with them. 
However many obstacles there might appear to be at the present time, they would 
still press on, and, trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ, gain a victory in the end. 
(Applause.) 

The Choir, under the conductorship of Mr. John Murray, rendered several 
anthems, and Miss Hallib Q. Brown, M.Sc, of Ohio, U.S.A., and Mr. Arthur 
W. Lambert (Newcastle), sang soloe during the evening. 

w 
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MK. W. SUTIIEin.AM*. 



MB. WILLIAM SUTHERLAND'S ADDSBSa 

3blr. W. Stjtherland (London) said the conception of this 
great Convention marks an epoch in the Temperanoe 
^lovcment ; but whilst our thoughts are largely turned to 
the means of prohibiting the Liquor Traffic ; it is meet that 
we should remember that the Convention itself is the out- 
como of the work of such men as James Rcwcastle, George 
Charlton, James Howie, and George Dodds. 

When we think of this great series of meetings, the im- 

]X)rtauce of which has called to this city Temperance worker* 

from all parts of the countr}', it seems alniost impossiMe 

that the movement can have commenced and have attained 

sucli profxjrtions during the lifetime of living men. &it 

great as have been the victories, there lies before lis greater 

battles than those yot waged, and the ** drink bill" calls loudly for workers fired 

with a zeal and enthusiasm that will know no rest until the final victory is 

assured. (Applause.) 

Kvery luuulred pounds sj)ent in alcoholic liquors represents so much misery to 
some, and it is a great mistake to sup|)ose that it is only the poor, uneducated, or 
dejrrjuled classes who thus suffer — though if only these classes suffered, it would 
still be the duty of the better educated ones to root up an evil that was destroying 
their less fortunate brethren. But this drink was no respecter of persons, as a 
visit to tlie common l(Kliring-lu»uses in any large town would conclusiA'cly demon- 
strate. Year l)y year there was a continuous sacrifice of intellect ujx>ii the shrine 
of lijicchus. And not only intellect, but happiness, morality, and even religion. 
With it ebbs tiie very life 1)1(km1 of some who are themselves free from the blight- 
ing curse, but are going down to the grave through the tormenting' worries the 
(lemon alcohol is intiicting u[)on them, by striking down one whom they love. 

Search the iionies of st)nie great divines, who are themselves models of moder- 
ation, and you will find a proiK)rtion eaten up with anxiety for the welfare of some 
near and dear to tiiem —and that often amongst the ladies of the family. Consult 
the family physician an<l you will find that alcohol has a great deal to do with the 
maladies fnnn whicii iiis distinguished |mtients are sutlering. How many inerehants 
but what can tell of lives wrerki'<l and reputations ruined, brought about in the 
first instiuK-e by tiie fatal habit of nipping .' What large employer of lal>our but 
tliat can t^*ll of some of the most hopeful workei*s who have fallen thrtiugh drink ? 
Where is the working man who does not know of some who have left the workshop, 
or ])it, through tlie drinking habit i Is there any hospital, prison, or reformatory 
l>ut wiiat contains the reconl of lives wasted bv this fell destrover? It attacks 
not only the old, but by its insidious wiles the young and pure become it« slaves. 
Many who have themselves apparently escaped its efl'ects, transmit the appetite to 
tlieir descendents, some of whcmi are dragged down till they fall into the lowest 
depths of degradation. ( Ai)j)lause.) 

Kverything that ingenuity can devise has been tried to prevent the effect of 
drunkenness following tlie cause of drinking — but without avail I Where there's 
drink there's danger I A generation of child life has passed away since the i>aHsage 
of the Klementary Kdueation Act. That great measure was designed to cure 
ignonuice, and it has largely succeeded. Hut many thought that it would solve 
the drink (pieslion whilst ixTuiitting genenil drinking. Sir, the only solution of 
the drink (juestion as reganls the individual, is total abstinence. We are all 
moral suasionists lu're I J^ut we are not content to labour year after year snatch- 
ing a comjKirative few brands fn^ni the burning, and ])reventing a conifMirative 
few from falling, wliilst a great onslaught is made ui>on the mondity of the 2HH>ple 
by a combined and wealthy tniffie, some <»f whose merchants grow rich men and 
climb to positions of distinction, ujkju the suflering of their customers and their 
relatives. (Applause. ) 

With an arn)gance lM)ni of fancied security, the Tnifhckers have al»tind(m4.Hi a 
policy of defence, and are seeking to keep Temjxjrance men, if not from the 1)ench, 
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at all events from Licensing Committees. To suggest that active, living, often 
self-sacrificing labours upon behalf of the sobriety and morality of the country, is 
to be counted upon a level with the mean, sordid, pecuniary gain of those engaged 
in the Liquor Traffic is a perversion of reasoning quite worthy of those who can 
engage in such a traffic. (Loud cheers.) 

But who is it that is engaged in this traffic^ It is not only the great brewer 
and distiller, the wealthy malsters, the wholesale owner of public houses, but the 
very respectable — sometimes God-fearing people, who would be shocked at the 
notion of being in the public house trade, but calmly pocket a dividend from a 
brewery or distillery company. These also are engaged in the traffic. 

A great, stupendous admitted evil of this kind cannot exist without responsi- 
bility lying upon some one. Here on the Sabbath Day, in this Christian country — 
it is going on, and it is idle to deny that responsibility does not attach to some. 
The House of Lords cannot deny its share, for among its members are many who 
own houses where drink is sold. Some have even been admitted to the peerage 
vui the "beerage." The House of Commons cannot truthfully dispute its share, 
for theirs is the principal part in making the law. The elector cannot evade his 
responsibility, for lie makes the popular House of Parliament. The Christian 
Church — cannot — shall not escape its share, for upon it lies the duty to warn the 
people against this evil, yet it has allowed itself to be patronised by the Traffic, 
quieted by a dole, and in some instances at least, actually found a partnership 
with what has been justly termed " The devil in solution." Quite recently in a 
working man's parish in. the West of London, a Vicar has divided his Curate's 
duty on Sunday, so that he spends part of his time in Church, and part in a club 
where intoxicating drinks are sold under his superintendence, to the young men 
of the Parish, whilst a skittle-alley is in full swing in the building which is owned 
or leased by the Church. The case is made worse from the fact that the premises 
in which the parson carries on this unlicensed drink trade, have on several occasions 
been denied the privilege of a license by the local magistrates. 

Surely Temperance men have a right to expect that the Church will not 
actually oppose them, or become partners in the traffic. As far back as 1869, 
the Church; through a Committee of Convocation, inquired into the matter, and 
declared that the inhabitants of a district should have power to prevent the issue 
of licenses where they did not want them ; and yet in 1897 we are still without 
til is power. Is it to be said that the Church is less alive to the need of reform 
now, than it was in 1869 ? Surely not. Are not the Church clergymen, the con- 
gregation, the parishioners as dear now as in 1869? If so, the Church must not 
remain passive, but use its strength in the cause of righteousness, not only for 
the people, but for itself, for that section of the Church which shews the greatest 
eagerness and activity in the matter, will become dearer to the people, and if 
others stand aloof, the usefulness of such will steadily decline. Some are looking 
and praying to bring about a reunion of the Churches in matter of doctrine, if this 
be possible, great good may ensue, but Temperance men claim that the Church 
can unite in this practical measure, for the reform of the people, and if the 
Christians of all denominations will cease their differences — and unite upon this 
matter — all the wealth and power of the traffic would be unavailing to stop the 
triumphai>t progress of the Church in this matter, and a deadly blow would thus 
be given to the greatest cause of sin and misery the world has ever seen. (Applause.) 

"Take courage, Temperance workers, 

Ye shall not suffer wreck, 
AVTiile up to God the people's prayers 

Are rising from your deck ! 
Wait cheerily bravo toilers. 

For daylight and for land ; 
The breath of God is on your sail, 

Your rudder in his hand. 
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oomrrr oottnoillob j. b. hooo's ADDSsaa 

County Councillor J. R. Hogg (North Shields) said, A mODth 
or EO ago, he had the pleasure of hearing an addreas in tbe 
Newcacitle Town Hall, by Lord Tweedmouth. Speakii^ 
of certaiu measures that had been pasaed iuto law (he would 
not say liy whom) Lord Tweedmouth said, " They were fint 
dcuoiiTiced as revolutionary, then laughed at as ridiculonii 
then they eame to be premature, but worth conaideratioii, 
then they passed uonaideratiou, and were hually taken up 
and paxsed into law." He (Mr. Hogg) thought to himself 
then, and hc istill thought, that that description adminblj 
portrayed the history of their moTement. It had been 
laughed at as ridiculous, it had been denounued as revolo- 
MR.' J. H. HiiGc, c.r. tionary, it had been considered premature, it was at that 
moment considered worthy of cousideratioii, and in the wonb 
of the song, they had just "one more river to cross," and that was to take it up 
and puss it into law. (Applause.) The stage they were at just then, waa where 
it was considered worthy of consideration. Yes, and who could dispute that I 
Where was the stateanian tliat was not compelled to consider it 1 Where was the 
iicws|)iipcr or the journalist that was not dealing with it 1 Where waa the candi- 
date for Parlinmontory honours that was not forced to consider it 7 Yes, and they 
might ta} further, and say, in the light of recent elections, that just in proportion 
as the I'urliiinicntiiry candidate did consider it, and was caudid and explicit about 
it, so were Ids chances of election, good or liad. (Applause.) The iiewapapen 
tlirunghout the country had been uununcnting pretty generally upon last year's driuk 
bill. Different [>eople fornietl very ditl'ercnt conclusions from the same set of facte, 
just as different people look at the same picture from different standpoints. He 
heanl of two men looking at a picture sonic time ago, one was an artist and the 
other a solf-niiide critic, though IJyron told them " critii« all were ready-made." 
The critic said to the artist, " .My good sir, you paint birds beautifully, you should 
never jKiint anything else but birds, those ostriches are most life-like." But the 
artist tunied to him sadly and said, "These are not ostriches, they are augels." 
(I»ud laughter.) Now the view one of the Newcastle newspapers took of last 
year's augmented drink bill, was exactly opposite to their views. The moml that 
newspapers wisberl to draw froui the increased figures was, that they should give 
up clamouring for I'arliainentar}- interference, and apply themselves more to the 
task of argument and {>ersuasion. Now, in his humble judgment, the moral 
to be drawn from the tcrriltle increase of 6} millions last year was, if with 
all their teaching and preaching, if in spile of all the time and energy of the 
Teni|H;riince reformer, if in spite of all the pniyers and all the tears of the Teiuper- 
anee ])arty their drink liill was still going up by leaps and liounds, was it not a 
]>roof that iustc-ad of wciiring out their lives in merch' dealing with the eftects of 
the tniflic, they should now attempt tu grapple with the cause, and stamp out that I 
(I^)ud applause.) 

He rejoicifl that the Convention upon whicli they were just entering, waa 
a ' rriiliibition, and not a local option Convention. He believed most 
heartily in the piincinle of local option. He ljelieve<I most sincerely that the 
people fhiniwlvos, anil not a handful of inagirtntti.'s, should have the power to 
decide n[)on the rerpiiivnients of a iieighlsiurhood ; but their opponents were 
welcirne to the lulmissioii, that locid option of itself would call forth little 
enthusiasm, did they luit believe that in scHne places immediately, and in nearly 
every place ultiniatcly, the jieoplo would exercise their option to stamp out tho 
conmion «ile i>f drink. (A]iiiliiiise.) It was I'roliibitiou of the sale that was the 
gwal of the TeniiH-Tiiuce reformer, not n'gidation, not I'estriction, not Itoyal Com- 
miifHions, not pure l>eer inijuiries, but an out-imd-oiit '* Img ,ind Iiaggage policy '' 
with rvgard to the sale of strong drink. (Applause.) And they made bold to say, 
tliat their policy was not oidy a good policy, but the only solution of the great drink 
problem. Nearly every one in that hidl must have seen the siid, but too couunou 
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sight of the drunkard's baneful life, and the drunkard's tragic death. The whole 
scene was being enacted every day. The beginning of the life in a veritable garden 
of promise, the entrance of the tempter in the shape of drink, the tightening of 
the chains of appetite, the loss of situation, the loss of position, the misery, the 
cruelty, the starvation, the despair, and finally the drunkard's grave. And stand- 
ing by the open grave of the victim, as surely killed by alcoholic poison as if it 
had been strychnine or arsenic, did they tell him they had done the whole of their 
duty when they shrugged their shoulders and said, " Poor fellow, he ought to have 
known better." Did they mean to say that civilization had said its last word, and 
there was no more to be done ! They said " No, no," that bruised and broken 
lifeless clay lying in that coffin, was the victim of his own appetite, but an appetite 
created by and fostered by a legalised temptation. They said that moral ship- 
wreck was the finished article of a traffic established by law, and which they 
sought to disestablish by law. (Loud applause.) They contended too that 
Prohibition was in harmony with the general trend of legislation. For years 
back, legislation had aimed at saving and protecting life. At saving men from 
the cupidity of employers, saving men from their own ignorance or their own care- 
lessness. They compelled manufacturers to fence up dangerous machinery, they 
compelled special health regulations in lead works, they prohibited the sale of 
explosives, and of some kind of poison except under stringent conditions, and it 
was a black spot upon their boasted civilization that in their licensing laws they 
reversed all that, they traded upon men's weakness, they tempted men to their 
destruction by legalised temptations at every street corner. (Applause.) 

He dared say that with 150 majority against Prohibition in the House 
of Commons, their opponents might think they could afford to despise 
that Convention. * But Parliaments did not last for ever, and majorities 
took to themselves wings and flew away. He heard of an American 
some time ago whose wife was killed at a railwiy collision. He was 
naturally terribly cut up over it, and he had carved o!i her gravestone — " The 
light of my life has gone out." In less than tliree months, like Humlet's mother, 
he was married again, so someone took a piece of chalk and wrote upon the first 
wife's gravestone — "The light of his life went out, but he struck another match." 
(Loud laughter.) Some people thought that the light of Temperance had been 
well nigh extinguished in the General Election of 1895, but they had struck a 
good few matches since then. The Temperance Party had been striking matches 
at nearly every bye-election since, they were going to strike a few more matches 
in that building that week, and, to borrow the historic words of Cranmcr at the 
stake — " They hoped with these matches to kindle such a flame in England as 
should never be put out." (Applause.) They did not under-estimate the forces 
arrayed against them. They were not unmindful of the increase of 6| millions, 
they were well aware that with the multiplication of brewery shareholders men 
were found with a direct interest in the sale of drink where they never expected 
to find them, but they remembered too that Shakespere had said — "Thrice 
armed is he that hath his quari*el just," and a greater than Shakespere htvd said — 
" He that is with us is more than all those that be against us." They knew it 
was no easy task to which they had set their hands, they knew that the harvest 
was great and the lal)Ourers comparatively few, but they also knew that " Though 
the road be rough and dreary and its end far out of sight," 

" Though age weari&s by the way, 

And hearts hreak in the furrow, 
We sow the golden grain to-day, 

The harvest reap to-morrow." 

Mr. J. H. Raper (London) said he had been pressed to fill up a gap because of 
the fact that he resided not far from the House of Commons — (laughter) — one or 
two of the members of that body being compelled to remain in London for business 
which was to come on to-day. An anxious week was before them, inasmuch as on 
Wednesday week they had got possession of the day by fortune of the ballot. 
Two Bills to give the people power to deal with the dnnk traffic stood first and 
second on the orders of the day. But that Wednesday was the Wednesday before 
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Easter Sunday, and at that time Members of Parliamont became oppressed br 
sense of the necessity of getting to the seaside — (laughter) — and the chances we 
that the Oovemment would be so sympathetic with them that thej might give il 
members of the House of Commons a holida}' before the day was reached. 
some way or another lie hoi>ed the promoters would be advised aright. Th 

^ might resist, but resisUmce wjw not likely to Im? of any great A'ahie alongside of 

majority of 150. Hut a consultation had taken place during the last fortnii: 
with regard to whether the English or the Scottish Bill should be taken, aud 
was unanimously decided to let the Scotch have the chance, for the very go 
reason that the Scotchmen had once and agiiin been hindered from bringing 
their Bill. So if the Scotchmen would come up and kick up a glorious row, ai 
everyl)ody be in their places, there was no knowing what might happen. (H« 
hear.) The Scotch constituencies had sent a representation to Parliament 
favour of giving the people the power of saying whether they wanted liquor sho 
or not. Xo majority of 150 could abolish that power. Scotland had tried neai 
all the exj>eriments for regulation, and now said that it was impossible to sat 
factorily regulate the sale of intoxicating licpior, and asked for Prohibitit 
(Applause.) Let them have Prohibition, so that respectable people might cK 
the skirts of their garments from the blood of their neighbour. (Applause.) 1 
wanted to see something that would touch the conscience of the Christian (,-hun 
(Applause.) Let it l)e understood that the moment the Church of Christ v 
aroused to take their pri)por stand, the <|uesti(»u was settled. (Applause.) The 
fore, he hoped that the ladies and gentlemen would allow them to press uptjn tlu 
that thev had duties, tliat tliev had citizen duties, that thev had domestic duti 

'^ And he wanted everyone in the hall that night to clear the enemy out of th 

* houses. (Applause.) If the women object^'d, and wanted something on washi 

day, the husband should see that she got something else, aud so prevent thi 
running the risk of setting a doubtful example, and the more ready would they 
to practise local option when tliey got it. (Applause.) Thc}^ wore there 
encourage the greatest moral reformation of the century. He next referred to 1 
early experience in tiie work, some of his anecdotes in this connection creating 
deal of laughter. The fallacies concerning teetotalism were disappearing one 
one, and the people were beginning to see that the country could do witho 
licpior. He impressed upon tiie young people particularly that prevention w 
better than cure. (A])plause.) If they were not to be victorious over this wo 
of the devil, (Miristianity was a mistake. He believed in the despised Xazarer 
Xo higher criticism shook his faith. Hut if the liipior |K)wer was to be groats 
then the des})ised Xazarene was a mistake. They did not believe any tiling 
the sort. (Cheers.) Their work was t<> weld the Church into the niovemei 
Every Christian ought to l)e on the side of Tempenince and Prohibition. Th 

^ was the work they had to do, and with (Jod's blessing it would be done. (Cheer 

■1 The meeting closed with singing and pniyer. 
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PROHIBITION SUNDAY. 



On Sunday, April 4th, 1897, Special Sermons were preached 
in the following Places of Worship in Newcastle, Gateshead, 

and District. 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Jesmond. — 10-30 a.m., the Hon. and Very Rev. J. W. Leigh. D.D., Dean of 
Hereford ; 6*30 p.m., Rev. E. S. Savage, M.A., Vicar. 

BAPTIST. 

- Heaton. — 10-30 a.m., Mrs. Henderson, Glasgow ; 6*30 p.m., Dr. Amos 
Scholfield, London. 

OsBORXE Road. — 1030 a.m. and 630 p.m.. Rev. Thos. D. Landels, Nevccastle. 

Ryehill. — 10-30 a.m.. Rev. Walter Walsh, Newcastle ; 6*30 p.m., Mrs. J. D. 
McKinnon, Dumfries, 

Westgate Road. — 1030 a.m. and 6*30 p.m., Rev. J. W. Hunter, Kirkcaldy. 

Gateshead, Durham Road. — 10-30 a.m., Rev. J. Lamb Harvey, Ben*'ick ; 
6*30 p.m., Rev. D. P. Packer, Gateshead. 

Berwick-ox-Tweed. — 10-30 a.m. and 6*30 p.m.. Rev. James Jack, Newcastle. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bath Lane. — 10*30 a.m., Mrs. J. D. McKinnon, Dumfries ; 6-30 p.m., Rev. 
John Cameron, Linlithgow. 

Beechgrove. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. James McNab, Carlisle ; 6*30 p.m., , Rev. 
Donald Eraser, Newcastle. 

Heaton Road. — 10*45 a.m., Rev. William Glover, Newcastle ; 6*30 p.m.. Rev. 
Charles Davidson, Strathmiglo. 

St. James'. — 10*30 a.m. and 6*30 p.m.. Rev. D. L. Ritchie, Newcastle. 

St. Paul's. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. Robert Rae, Edinburgh ; 6*30 p.m., Mr. J. 
Martin Skinner, G.E.S., London. 

Pandon. — 11 a.m., Mr. Robert Watson, Carlisle ; 6*30 p.m., Mr. J. T. Nowell, 
Derby. 

Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. J. G. Binney, Gateshead ; 6*30 p.m., Rev. D. C. 
Mackcllor, Denny. 

Winlaton. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. A. B. Tebb, Winlaton ; 630 p.m., Professor 
G. W. E. Hill, Iowa, U.S.A. 

Ryton. — 10*30 a.m. and 630 p.m.fRev. W. Rose Rae, Ryton-on-T^iie. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

Blackett Street. — 10-30 a.m.. Rev. James Hunter, B.D., Falkirk ; 6-30 p.m., 
Rev. William Newton, Dent. 

Heaton Road. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. R. W. Dobbie, Glasgow ; 6-30 p.m.. Rev. J. 
Rorke, Newcastle. 

John Knox. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. A. Phimister, Newcastle; 6*30 p.m.. Rev. Jas. 
Hunter, B.D., Falkirk. 

Erskine (Rye Hili^) — 10*30 a.m., Professor G. W. E. Hill, Iowa, U.S.A. ; 
6*30 p.m.. Rev. Rol)ert Rae, Edinburgh. 

Trinity.— 10*30 a.m., Mr. W. S. Caine, J.P., London ; 6*30 p.m., Rev. R. W. 
Dobbie, Glasgow. 

Westmoreland Road. — 6*30 p.m.. Rev. W. S. H. Wylie, M.A., Newcastle. 

Go.sforth. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. Charles Davidson, Strathmiglo ; 6-30 p.m.. Rev. 
James McNab, Carlisle. 

WiLLiNGTON. — 10*30 a.m.. Dr. Amos Scholfield, London ; 6*30 p.m., Rev. C. 
Duxbury, Woodstock. 
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WESLEYAN METHODIST. 

Brunswick. — l6'S0 a.m., Rev. G. A. Benuetts, M.A., London ; 6-30 p-m.. Rev. 
W. R. Bevan, Newcastle. 

Blenheim Street. — 10-30 a.m., Rev. C. H. Murray, Manchester; 6*30 p.m. 
Rev. Albert E. Salmon, Newcastle. 

Dii^iTON Road.— 10-30 a.m., Rev. John Morgan, Chester; 6*30 p.m., Mr 
Thomas Hardy, Stoke. 

Jbsmond.— 10-30 a.m., Rev. E. J. Brailsford, Newcastle ; 6*30 p.m.. Rev. G. i. 
Bennetts, M.A., London. 

Clarence Street. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. John Cameron, Linlithgow ; 6-30 p.nL. 
1*^-I3ailie Lewis, Edinburgh. 

Ei-swiCK Road. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. J. Brooksliank, Workington ; 6-30 pm.. 
Mr. W. S, Caine, J. P., London. 

Heaton Road. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. John Cairns, J.P., Kilmarnock ; 6*30 pin- 
Rev. J. B. Thornley, Nottingham. 

Park Uoad. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. C. Duxbury, Woodstock ; 6*30 p.ni., Rev. 
W. H. liooker, Dunston. 

Dunn Street Hali^ — 11 a.m., Mr. D. McMillan, Sunderland. 

Wesley Hall. — 1030 a.m., Mr. John Hutchinson, Newcastle ; 6*30 p.m.. Rev. 
E. J. B. Kirklan, B.A., B.D., Newcastle. 

l^ENSiiAM Road, (iateshcad. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. J. Rorke, Heaton ; 6*30 p.ui.. 
Mr. Henrv Hibbert, Bradford. 

High Street West, Gat^'shead. — 10*30 a.m. and 6*30 p,m., Rev. David 1. 
Waller, D.L>., London. 

Redheugh, Gateshead. — 6*30 p.m., Rev. H. Hodder, Gateshead. 

^[ouNT Pleasant, Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m. and 6 p.m., Mr. Thomas Bell, 
Felling Gate. 

GosFORTH SoLTiL— 10*30 a.m.. Rev. G. C. Chisholm, New^castle ; 6-30 p.m.. 
Rev. B. Gawthorp, Heaton. 

Seaton Burn. — 5*30 p.m., Rev. T. Ferricr Hulme, Newcastle. 

Belies Ci/jse. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. J. B. Thornley, Nottingliam. 

Lime Street. — 6*4.") p.m., Mr. W. (i. Bruce, Edinburgh. 

West Moor. — 2*30 and 5*30 p.m., Mr. 1). A. Holdsworth, Gosforth. 

St. Anthony's. — 6 p.m., Mr. A. Pascoe, Newcastle. 

Prudhoe Station.— 2 p.m., Mr. T. Donkin, Prudhoe ; 6 p.m., Mr. Robert 
Howell, Walbottle. 

High Usworth. — 2*30 and 6 p.m., ^Ir. George Ncvins, Washington. 

Wreckenton. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. William Swan, Gateshead. 

Fellside. — 6 p.m., Mr. Richard Dent, Gateshead. 

PoNTELAND. — 2*30 and 6 p.m. — Mr. D. W. Richardson, Newcastle. 

pRESTwiCK. — 6 p.m., Mr. John G. Nixon, Newca.stle. 

Walker Gate. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. R. W. Hodgson, B.A., Newcastle; 6 p.m., Mr. 
P. M. (Lillians, Newcastle. 

Washincjton. — 6 p.m., Mr. H. F. Fellow, Gateshead. 

New Benwell. — 10*45 a.m., Mr. E. Boreland, Liveqxx)l ; 6*30 p.m., Mr. J. 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

WiNLATON. — 2*30 p.HL aud 6 p.m., Mr. J. Teasdale, Gateshead. 

Felling. — 10*30 a.m. and 6 p.m., Rev. F. Piatt, B.A., B.D., Gateshead. 

Sprincjwell. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. Robert Wilson, Gatesliead. 

Denton Burn. — 6 p.m., Mr. George Lynas, Newcastle. 

Clara Vale. — 6 p.m., Mr. W. Pickering, Newcastle. 

Dunston. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. W. Hood, Newcastle ; 6 p.m., Mr. Teasdale Dixon, 
Gateshead. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST. 

Derdy Street. — 10-30 a.m., Mr. Sam Pilling, Scarborough; 6 p.m., Mr. F. 
Cowley, London. 

Heaton Road. — 10-30 a.m., Mr. John Newton, Norwich ; 6 p.m., Rev. J. C. 
Chisholm, Newcastle. 
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Maple Street. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. John Thornley, Sheffield; 6p.m., Rev. T. J. 
Gladwin, Mexboro\ 

Nelson Street. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. A. T. Guttery, Newcastle; 6 p.m., Mr. E. 
Tennyson Smith, London. 

Strickland Street. — 10*45 a,m.. Rev. J. H. Taylor, M.A., Newcastle ; 6 p.m., 
Rev. J. H. Brooksbank, Workington. 

Kingsley Terrace. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. J. T. Nowell, Derby; 6 p.m.. Rev. J. H. 
Taylor, M.A., Newcastle. 

Ballast Hills. — 6 p.m., Mr. John Wilson, Longtown. 

Durham Road, Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. M. Bruce Meckleham, Glasgow ; 
6*30 p.m.. Councillor W. Whittle, Stockton. 

Prince Consort Road, Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. T. J. Gladwin, Mexboro' ; 
6*30 p.m., Rev. J. Lamb Harvey, Berwick. 

Sunderland Road, Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. F. Cowley, London; 6*30 p.m.. 
Rev. John Cairns, J. P., Kilmarnock. 

Victoria Street, Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. C. Dain, Sunderland ; 6*30 
p.m., Mr. D. McMillan, Sunderland. 

Blaydon-on-Tyne. — 10*30 a.m. and 6*30 p.m., Mr. J. H. Barker, Newcastle. 

Blaydon Haughs. — 6 p.m., Mr. James Lawson, Blaydon. 

Crawcrook. — 10*30 a.m. and 6 p.m., Mr. R. J. Simpson, Hexham. 

Hedgefield. — 2 30 and 6 p.m., Mr. W. Holmes, Blaydon. 

Wali^end. — 10*30 a.uL, Mr. Francis Purvis, South Benwell. 

METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 

Rendel Street. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. John Wilson, Longtown ; 6*30 p.m., Mr. C. 
W. Garrard, London. 

Salem. — 10*30 a.m., Rev. Maclean Brown, Gosforth ; 6*30 p.m.. Rev. John 
Thornley, Sheffield. 

St. Peter's. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. J. Craig, Willington ; 6*30 p.m., Mr. R. Watson, 
Carlisle. 

Snow Street. — 10*45 a.m.. Rev. C. H. Murray, Manchester; 6 p.m., Mr. Sam 
Pilling, Scarborough. 

BuDDLE Street, South Benwell. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. J. Moseley, Birmingham ; 
6*30 p.m., Mr. E. Boreland, Liverpool. 

Whitehall Road, Gateshead. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. D. C. Mackallor Denny ; 
6*30 p.m., Rev. M. Bruce Meckleham, Glasgow. 

North Shields — Milburn Place. — 6 p.m., Mr. Tom Honeyman, Glasgow. 

METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 

Gi/)UCBSter Street. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. B. W. Rose, Newcastle; 6*30 p.m., 
Rev. H. Holgate, Newcastle. 

Hamsterley Road. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. H. Holgate, Newcastle; 6*30 p.m., 
Mr. J. Nixon, Newcastle. 

Prudhoe Street. — 10*30 a.m., Ex-Bailie Lewis, Edinburgh ; 6*30 p.m.. Rev. 
John Morgan, Chester. 

Shields Road. — 10*30 a.m.. Rev. William Newton, Dent; 6 p.m., Mr. Geo. 
Shires, Derby. 

St. Peter's. — 6*30 p.m., Mr. T. G. Hughes, Newcastle. 

Gosforth. — 10*30 a.m., Mr. Thos. Hardy, Stoke-on-Trent; 6*30 p.m., Rev. J. 
G. Binney, Gateshead. 

Kiln Pit Hill. — 2*30 p.m., Mr. John Dickinson, Sbotley Field ; 6*30 p.m., 
Mr, Wm. Hudson, jun., Mickley. 

DuNSTON. — 6 p.m., Mr. J. Walter Wilson, Heaton. 

Prudhoe. — 10*30 a,m.. Rev. W. H. Faulkner, Prudhoe. 

West Wyi.am. — 5*30 p.m., Rev. W. H. Faulkner, Prudhoe. 

Barlow. — 2*30 p.m. and 5*30 p.m., Mr. James Herron, Wylam. 

(^oxlodge. — 6 p.m., Mr. Thos. J. Godfrey, Newcastle. 

Kenton. — 10*30 a.m. and 6 p.m., Mr. John F. Todd, Newcastle. 
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NEW CHURCH (Swedenborgian). 
Park Road. — 10*30 a.m. and 6*30 p.m., Rev. J. Elstob, Newcastle. 

FRIENDS. 
Meeting House. — 6*30 p.m., Mr. John Hilton, Loudon. 

GOSPEL TEMPERANCE SERVICES. 

Central Hall. — 3*0 p.m., Mr. W. Sutherland, Loudon ; 7*0 p.m., Mr. T. Jona 
Parry, C.C, Abergavenny. 

South Shields. — United Service, 70 p.m., Rev. W. Glover, Newcastle 
Gospel Temperance Hall, 8*0 p.m., Mr. W. H. Hall, Sheffield. 

PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. 

Art Gallery Y.M.C.A. — 3*0 p.m., Mr. John Newton, Norwich. 
Westgate Road Baptist. — 3*0 p.m., Mr. J. Martin Skinner, G.KS., London. 
St. Paul's Congregational. — 3*0 p.m., Mr. Sam Pilling, Scarborough. 
Gateshead Congregational. — 3*0 p.m., Mr. T. Jones Parry, C.C, Abergavenir 
New Benwell. — 3*0 p.m., Mr. E. Borcland, Liverpool. 
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- GREAT 

CIVIC RECEPTION IN OLYMPIA. 



On Monday Evening, April 5th, an Official Reception by His Worship 

the Mayor of Newcastle (Councillor J. Goolden, J. P.) and the 

Mayoress (Miss Goolden) took place in the Olynnpia. 



One of the pleasantest gatheriugs in connection with the Convention was that 
held on Monday evening, April 5th, in Olympia. It was a gathering that 
combined business with pleasure, the social element in it largely predominating. 
And the speeches — except, of course, the presidential address — were rather 
complimentary than aggressive. A choir, aided by instrumentalists, under the 
direction of Mr. Murray, occupied a considerable portion of the platform, above 
which was an inscription in white upon a blue ground — " Welcome to the 
National Prohibition Convention." Beneath the balcony, on one side of the hall, 
were the names of famous local Temperance people — Rewcastle, Charlton, Dodds, 
Mawson, lienson, Rutherford, Burt, and Lady Carlisle ; and these were opposed by 
the names of Lawson, Caine, Wilberforce, Lees, Kai)er, Malins, Whittaker, and 
Lady Somerset. At the further end, beneath the gallery were inscribed — " Neal 
Dow, the Father of Prohibition, .Etat 94 " ; and " Joseph Livesey, the Father of 
Teetotalism, .Etat 92." 

The Assembly was, however, a very happy preliminary to the more serious 
discussions of the Convention. The chief object of the gathering was to give a 
welcome to the delegates attending the Convention — a welcome in which the 
representatives of the municipality joined with the Local Reception Committee. 
Some three thousand invitations had been issued for the reception, and long 
before six o'clock — at which hour the proceedings were to begin — the guests 
flocked to the hall, where they were admitted by the east corridor. 

At the entrance to the hall were the Mayor of Newcastle (Councillor John 
Goolden, J. P.) and the Mayoress (Miss Goolden), the Sheriff (Councillor 
John Beattie) and Mrs. Beattie, and the Mayor of J arrow (Councillor George 
Johnson) and Mrs. Johnson, and these received the visitors as they came into the 
hall. Their task was not altogether a sinecure, for it is tiring work, shaking 
hands with two or three thousand people, but it was graciously performed. The 
Mayoress and Mrs. Beattie, and the Mayoress of J arrow, all looked charming, and 
their pleasant welcome added greatly to the agreeableness of the gathering. 

The hall rapidly filled, and at seven o'clock was crowded. Among those present 
were Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. (President of the Convention), Mr. W. S. 
Caine, J. P. (London), Mr. J. Malins, G.C.T. (Binningham), Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 
(Chairman of the Local Reception C'ommittce), the Very Rev. J. W. Leigh, D.D. 
(Dean of Hereford), Mr. J. H. Raper (London), the Rev. R. W. Dobbie (Glasgow), 
N[r. W. Sutherland (London), Rev. G. Armstrong- Bennetts, B.A. (London), Mr. W. 
Wilkinson (Belfast), Mr. Tom Honeyman (Glasgow), Mr. John Hilton (London), 
Mr. Fielden Thorp, B.A. (York), the Rev. J. D. McKiinion (Dumfries), Mr. Lief 
Jones, M.A. (Castle Howard), Mr. John Wilson, M.P. ((iovan). Aid. W. D. 
Stephens, the liev. E. Sidney Savage (Vicar of Jesmond, Newcastle), Mr. Maberley 
Phillips, the Rev. J. Hamilton Paterson, Councillor J. H. Rodgers, Coimcillor 
C. C. Elliott, Aid. E. S. Hindmarsh (Gateshead), Mr. Walter Runciman, .Mr. 
Thomas Herdman, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. A. W. Wilkie, Mr. W. J. S. Scott, Mr. R. 
Watson, Mr. Tennyson Smith, Mr. David Moffat, Mr. Ed. Watson, Mrs. J. I). 
McKinnon (Dumfries), Mrs. David Richardson, Mr. Whitehead, the Rev. J. Bcnmo 
("antley, Mr. (J. B. Hunter, Dr. Vickerman Rutherfoni, Mr. J. R. Hogg, C.C. 
(North Shields), Mr. T. S. Birkby, Aid. L. H. Armour (Gateshead), Mr. Fred Burn. 
Mr. J. H. Watson, Mr. W. Runciman, Jun., Councillor Hugh Crawford Smith, the 
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Rev. Joseph Rorke, the Rev. T. D. Landels, Mr. Geo. Tomlinson and Mr. € 
Hayler (Hon. Secretaries). Refreshments were served from five o'clcxsk until se^ 
o'clock, by Messrs. Lockhart, Smith and Co., Temperance Caterers, Newcastle. 

During the evening a programme of music was performed by Spencer's St 
Works Temperance Prize Band, Under the conductorship of Mr. R. Binnie. 

The Reception lasted imtil after seven o'clock, and then the Mayor b 
Mayoress, the Sheriff and Mrs. Beattie, and the Mayor of Jarrow and JM 
Johnson, came upon the platform ; and the audience rose to their feet, and join 
the choir in singing the National Anthem. Soon afterwards, the President of t 
Convention, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., came upon the platform, accompan 
by Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. (Chairman of the Local Reception Committee), Mr. 
S. Caine, J. P. (London), and others, and were greeted with enthusiastic chec 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson took the chair. 

LETTER FROM THE MAYOR OF GATESHEAD. 

Mr. Guy Hayler (Hon. Secretary) announced that Alderman J. T. Scott, J 
(the Mayor of Gateshead), had written as follows : — " I am very sorry I will not 
able to be present to support his Worship the Mayor of Newcastle to-morr 
evening, as I promised. I have had, during the last week, a sharp attack 
influenza, and have not yet been able to leave the house. This is to me a gn 
disappointment, as I had fully expected to take some little part in the Conventi 
of the next few days. I sincerely trust the Convention will be all that y 
expect." 

WELCOME BY THE MAYOR OF NEWCASTLE. - 

The Mayor, received with cheers, said : Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Ladies a: 
Gentlemen, — As the Mayor of this city, and representing the inhabitants of t 
city to-night, I offer you a cordial and hearty welcome to the city of Newcastl 
(Cheers.) Newcastle is always delighted to see distinguished strangers, and wh< 
we take into consideration that many of you have come from great distances, fro 
all parts of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and some from abroad, I can only sj 
on behalf of the inhabitants, we arc delighted to see such a large gatherin 
(Applause.) The subject you have come here to deliberate upon is worthy of su< 
a gathering. (Cheers.) It is not my duty to-night to criticise a word or 
method ; it is sufHcient for me to say as Mayor of this city that any eflTort that 
made to stop the sale of intoxicating drink and the way it is sold, and to diuiinifi 
the drinking habits of the people, ought to have the support of all people i 
authority. (Cheers.) Our homes would be happier — (hear, hear, and cheers)- 
the people would be better clad — (hear, hear) — religion would flourish more, anc 
ladies and gentlemen, our workhouses would be almost empty — (applause) — ou 
gaols would not be so well filled, police court magistrates would have very littl 
to do if it were not for the abuse of intoxicating drink. (Cheers.) I hope, ladie 
and gentlemen, that your deliberations in advancing the cause of true Temperanc< 
will be most successful, and when you go back to your various homes you will b 
satisfied with the reception you have received from the people of Newcastle, an< 
satisfied with the work you have done in the interests of Temperance. I will no 
occupy you longer, but simply once more welcome you to this ancient city of oiu>i 
and to say how pleased we are to have such an immense gathering for discussin| 
such an important question. Once more I offer you a hearty welcome to the city 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. W. S. Caine, J. P. (London), said he had been requested by the committee 
of management of the Convention to move a hearty vote of thanks to the Mayoi 
for the splendid reception he had given to the 1,100 delegates who had come tc 
Newcastle from the four corners of the United Kingdom. (Applause.) As Presi 
dent of the British Temperance League, he had, at its annual gatherings, partaken 
of the hospitality of the Mayors of the cities and towns in which the League held 
its meetings, but never had temperance workers been accorded such a welcome as 
that which had been given them that night by the Mayor of the ancient city of 
Newcastle. Sometimes their receptions were perfunctory. That was not the case 
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that night, for, in the ringing speech which they had just had from the Mayor, 
they could see that he welcomed them not merely as chief magistrate of that great 
city, but that his heart was with thenL (Applause.) He ventured to say that 
the Mayor of no great city could find himself in a fitter position than that in 
which the Mayor of Newcastle found himself that night. (Applause.) For he 
was welcoming earnest men and women — men and women not met to promote 
trade interests, or to promote anything of a selfish character, but men and women 
met in the interests of public morals. (Applause.) And the Mayor of Newcastle, 
as guardian of public morals, was, he thought, in the right place in welcoming to 
Newcastle such a gathering as that. (Applause.) Their object was to rid the 
country of its greatest social, evil. They were at war with' the liquor trade. He 
had always avowed himself a Prohibitionist. He believed that the trade was so 
evil in its influences and so ruinous to society at large that sensible men ought to 
insist upon the legislature passing laws to prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
strong drink. They were not alone in taking up that position. They were follow- 
ing the example of other nations. Prohibition was no new thing in the United 
States, and in Canada it had proved successful. There was a prohibitory liquor 
law upon the statute book of our own country. It was not so long ago that a 
measure was passed prohibiting the sale of liquor on the North Sea, and that law 
was passed in conjunction with all the countries of Europe whose coasts abutted 
upon the North Sea. (Applause.) This was the starting point of Prohibition for 
this country. What was good for the fishermen was 'good for those who ate the 
fish — (laughter) — and they were there to claim that the same protection, the same 
privileges, which were conferred upon the fishermen of Hull and Scarborough and 
Leith, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and Penzance should be conferred upon the people 
who lived in the towns from whence these men sailed to S3a. They were protected 
when they were at sea; they wanted the power to protect them when they were 
on shore. They were all practical men. They did not ask the State, at the 
present moment, to pass the law of Prohibition, to legislate in advance of public 
opinion. But in the interval of the ultimate passing of this law, they claimed 
that each community should have the power, by direct veto, to protect itself from 
having liquor thrust upon it against its will. They proposed to prohibit in this 
direction by districts. They had already succeeded in convincing one-half of the 
political division of this country ; what lay before them now was to convert the 
other half. He believed they should do it. (Applause.) He thanked the Mayor 
and Mayoress again for their hearty welcome of a Convention, which, he held, 
represented all the elements of society that made for righteousness and good 
government. (Cheers.) 

Mr. John Wilson, M.P. (Go van), seconded the resolution, remarking humorously 
that Scotchmen were generally to the fore when any good work was to be done, 
especially when it was temperance work. (Hear, hear.) As Scotchmen they were 
pleased to come to that ancient city ; they were come there, not as did their fore- 
fathers in bygone days — (laughter and applause) — when the Highlanders were 
disposed to ease the citizens of Newcastle of their surplus money and goods. 
(Laughter). They had come with the olive branch of peace and goodwill — (hear, 
hear) — and he hoped his countrymen would go back strengthened and sustained 
in their great temperance principles, for these constitute one of the greatest 
reforms of this or any other age in the country. (Hear, hear.) That great 
gathering satisfied them that the cause was making progress — (hear, hear) — in the 
Church, the State, and amongst the judges of the land. With the Mayor he had 
no doubt that by closing the public-houses they would also close the workhouses ; 
that instead of misery, poverty, wretchedness, and crime predominating, there 
would be prosperity in the land from one end to another. (Applause.) In the 
North they led the van of this temperance movement. They had had for forty 
years Prohibition on one day in seven. (Applause.) He wished he saw this in 
England. (Hear, hear.) In a few days he hoped the Irishmen hi the House of 
Commons who had charge of the Sunday Closing Bill would be successful in 
getting Sunday Closing enacted for the whole of Ireland — (applause) — with no 
exempted cities. They might be told that they could get drink on Sunday in 
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Scotland if they went to a shebeen. Yea, they found men ready to break the Iaw 
03 burglars, and also wliere there wan prohibition. But this he could say for the 
authorities in Scotland, timt thoy wore strongly impressed with the necessity of 
dealing very hardly with those who broke the law. The publicans themselves as 
a general rnle never thought of going back ou Sunday Closing. (Hear, hear.) 
It had been a benefit to them and their scrvanttt. (Hear, hear.) So far as Pro- 
hibition was concerned in Scotland he believed the country was ripe for a further 
instalment for ever\- day in the week. (Applause.) They would never rest con- 
tent nntil the people of the kingdom had the power to determine whether or not 
these licciiicd pnblic-houseH should be put down in their midst as a tetuptation to 
their families. (.Applause.) He hoped the country would soon stand forth in 
all tlie gr.Hidcur of I'nihibitiou which would brinit peace mul prosperity to it. 
(Applause.) 

Mr, Thus, Burt. >1.P. (Newcastle), welcomed the 
delegates ou behalf of the various Temperance 
societies in the North of England. He thought 
those of them who had been associated for many 
years nith the Temperance movement must feel 
that a grent honour had been conferred upon them 
by such ji larjfc uuuibcr of delegates from all parts 
of the kingdom, aud also some from abroad, 
responding to the invitation to he present. He 
believed that wiis the third Convention of the kind 
hild in the Tnited Kingdom; but the present 
giitlicring WHS tieyoud doubt the largest and most 
representative (.'onvention that had ever been 
held in the history of the Temperance move- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) In the Convention of 1846, 
Dr. I-ymcn Keecher was one of the speakers, while 
MX. Tii'i^. iiUKT, M.I'. Kliliu Burrett, the learned blacksmith, was another. 

Dr. Beecher wiis not only a distinguished man him- 
self, but was father of Henry Ward Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Mr. 
Burt said Or. F. It. hcei, he believefl, took part in those early Conventions, while 
another vetenm, whnm lie wiis glad to see present, was Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
The lf*62 Ccinvention was somewliat marred by diflcrence of opinion Iwtween the 
older Temperance societio.i and the L'nited Kinjrdom Alliance on the question of 
legislative action. The present Convention was thoroughly tmited. He had never 
seen why there should be the slightest antagonism between those who aimed to 
reform the individual and those who directdt their efforts to lessening temptations 
arising from the trntlic in drink. No doubt if they could inculcate habits of 
self-eontiol that was the higher work ; but, on the other hand, there was still 
great need for diminishing, aud, if they eoidd, abolishing altogether the incitements 
to intemperance. In Newcastle there was still a good deal of work to do. The 
Newcastle magistrates that day bad 67 cases <if drunkenness before them. 
Civilisation could not be reganled as jwrfect when a terrible tact like that stared 
them in the face. (Hear, hear.) In the name of all sections of the Temperance 
I'arty in the North of Kngland he heartily welcomed the delegates attending that 
Convention. (Applause.) 

Sir W[LKUi[i Lawijiin, Bart., M.?., then gave the Presidential Address (see 
page 3,").) 

Cancm Hicks (.Manchester) rose to move that the very heartiest thanks be 
given to Sir Wilfrid Lawsou for his inspiring address. He (Sir Wilfrid) had set 
an examjile to all who were engageil in this or imy other great moral and social 
agitation of perjietual counige and unfailing trood humour. (Applause.) Canon 
Hicks went on to say that they were contideut in the reasonableness of their 
doniauds. They liad confidence in their argnnients, and they had thorough 
confidence in their great leader. (Applause.) The year in which this Convention 
was being held was in many respects a wonderful year. It was a year which 
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reminded them of the long reign of their glorious Queen. (Applause.) They 
(tlie Temperance people) also knew it as the jubilee year of the Band of Hope 
movement. (Applause.) And was it not strange that just at this time there 
should be so many circumstances conspiring to call attention to the Temperance 
question all over the land ? Was it not remarkable that the Commission which 
was now sitting should be accumulating evidence of the outrages upon civilisation 
daily committed by the liquor traffic, and should be enlightening the minds of 
the community upon this great question, so that, very soon, the demands which 
are being made on behalf of Temperance shall meet with hearty acceptance ? He 
hoped that the Convention being held that week would bring before the minds of 
their countrymen precisely what they demanded. He believed that, though 
appetite was against them ; though there was an enormous accumulation of 
interest against them ; though the House of Lords was against them ; though a 
great number of the churches were against them ; and though, worse than all, 
there was an almost impenetrable ignorance which was a great obstacle to their 
success, yet they would win. (Applause.) That Convention, he trusted, would 
dissipate the ignorance that existed and make people understand what it really 
was they desired. They were not one-ideal men. There were many other 
subjects which deeply touched their hearts, especially at this critical moment in 
the history of their country. (A voice : " Three cheers for Greece," followed by 
applause.) This was not a Cretan meeting, and he would therefore ask them not 
to cheer. There were many subjects which touched them at every point, but 
there was no subject which they held to be so vital to the happiness of the people, 
no subject in which so great a wrong was being done to the homes of the 
people, no subject for the reform of which there was so great a demand for 
accessions to the opposing ranks as was the case with this liquor question. 
(Applause.) He would tell them that the trade flaunted itself before public 
opinion. It used every kind of means and influence in order to turn even the law 
of justice on its side. He should like to know something of the doings of their 
Watch Committees in private, and to have a shorthand copy of what was said in 
the retiring room of the Justices on licensing days. He was such an impudent 
sort of person as to dare to ask questions. Supposing it were in their power to 
meet together and decide that the whole trade should be cleared out from amongst 
them he was sure that the trade would use all its influence. But they would be 
extremely careful to keep clear of the claws of the law ; very careful indeed not 
to outrage public opinion, because they would know there was a potent engine 
ready to clear them away, and that was the voice and vote of a detennined, 
enlightened, and reforming public opinion. They maintained that the law, as it at 
present existed and was administered by the magistrates and Watch Committees, 
was a law which put gross temptations in the way of people. They had their 
Factory Acts and Employers' Liability Act, and they were going to protect the 
working man — and he sadly needed it — but he wanted to protect them just 
outside the factory. (Loud applause.) These great brewers who boasted of their 
benevolence and spoke of the thousands they gave^ in charity, were glad to 
purchase and bid against one another for the corner house just where the workmen 
rushed out of the great works, so that they might tempt them. Many a man 
went out from his work on a Saturday afternoon, tired in body and excited in 
mind, to the public-house where the brewer had set as a trap to catch him. He 
stayed there all the afternoon till not a penny of his wages was left for his wife 
and family. And that was the tragedy which had been acted in thousands and 
thousands of homes. Take away the temptation, they said. (Ix>ud applause.) 
It had also been urged that they were infringing on the liberty of the individual. 
A good old Archdeacon of his had asked him what he would do if he 
wanted a glass of wine in the event of prohibition l)eing adopted. He (the 
speaker) replied, " You won't die if you don't get your glass of wine." (Laughter 
and applause.) In what way. Canon Hicks continued, were they going to inter- 
fere with individual liberty i The more complex our civilisation was, the more 
completely we advanced in real civilisation and humanity, the more we became a 
state, a brotherhood, a sisterhood, and a family. (Loud applause.) There was 
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an interlacing dependence of one upon the other, and thej were tied together with 
invinihle and innumerable links. They were full of obligations to othenu In 
t\u:\r Hchcmc of prr>hibition they were following out just the front movement of 
their national life. There never was a thing so natural in the development of their 
(\tiTW)(:rw:y aH thin —whether or no the people should have the power to prohibit 
the (uttnuion Hale of Htrong drink amongst them. He exhorted them to keep the 
f|iieHtion well to the front, and to enlighten themselves on eveiy aspect of it 
99 |i«;r cr;rit. of the hideous cruelties to little children in England, he said, was due 
directly to the drink traffic. Abolish the drink traffic, and nearly the whole of it 
VMiMiUt^i away. They were marching for the ^deliverance of children and women, 
and for the tiumt helpless of their fellows. Let them close up their ranks^ let them 
U' vigilant, and U'fnre lon^ (fofl would crown their campaign with a great and 
triiitii|ihant vioUtry. (I^)ud applause.) 

The flev. (f. Akmhtkong Be.vnetts, B.A. (Ix)udon) seconded the propositioii. 
He Hfiirl he htul hcanl it said, before and since he came to Newcastle, that they 
weri: iriipnicticable men, who were talking about immediate, national, entire 
|irohibitirin, a thing whicli was only to be dreamt of as possible in the distant 
fiituHf. Me wiiH ^hul the President had stated plainly that that platform was in 
favour of every real restriction of the liquor traffic. (Cheers.) It had been said 
in that meeting that if the churches were faithful, the question would be settled. 
Me r lured to dechire on Sunday, as he had declared for many years, that the 
principle of the pn>hibition of the liquor traffic was wrapped up in the Gospd 
of JeHiiM ('hrint. They had Tem])erance Sunday, and he was glad of it ; but he 
wiiH afraid that having Teiiiperauce Sunday was made by many ministers an excuae 
for Inking dumb xiinni tiie other Hfty-onc Sundays of the year. If a minister of 
thf (fOHpel Wits not a Temperance man, he would like to know what he was. He 
wa.s there to riestroy all the works of the Devil ; and if he was not doing that on 
all thr* fifty-two Sundays r)f the year, he was unfaithful to his charge. (Applause.) 
The least a Christian niinisU-T could do was to s^wak often and faithfully concerning 
thi* frightful prevalence of inteinpe ranee, and to warn his flock against the 
temptations. When they ceased to have a dumb pulpit, a cowardly pulpit, 
he<;auHe men of jKmition and enormous wealth were against the Temperance 
movement then, when the Church of God led the Temperance movement in this 
eountry, th(?y would have not only Local Dption, but Prohibition. (Cheers.) 

The vote was conlially given, and the meeting then ended. 
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GREAT 

DEMONSTRATION IN OLYMRIA. 



On Tuesday Evening, April 6th, 1897, a Great Demonstration was 
held in Olympia. Dr. R. Spence Watson in the chair. 




THE OHAIBlUirS ADDRESS. 

Dr. Watson, who was received with cheera, said 
that perhaps they would piudou him If lio began with 
u coi)fesaion. When he first saw the title of this 
Couvetition he aiiiat acknowledge that he shared some 
of the fears which had been expressed about it. . It 
seemed to him to be a somewhat restrictive title, in 
one sense al all events. He feared it might lead to 
the supposition that there waa a strong tendency to 
go for Prohibition and nothing else, and that it might 
discourage some of those who had loyally but iinsuc- 
ceastully fought for a smaller measure. When hia 
friends, who knew that on certain matters he did not 
see eye to eye with them, asked him to preside at a 
meeting of the Convention, his feelings were some- 
what similar to those that would be experienced by 
a blackleg who was asked to preside at a meeting of 
DB. R. s. WATSON. trade union — (laughter) — or of a burglar who was 

asked to take the chair at a meeting of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Society. (Renewed laughter.) But, on second thoughts, he 
came to the conclusion that a few words from an outsider might ncrt be altogether 
unacceptable — (hear, hear)— and he thought there was need of a closer knowledge 
of each other, and of the strength which comes from unity of action. (Applause.) 
Uoing about the streets during the last few days he had constantly heard it said 
that this movement, and other movements of the kind, were au interference with 
individual freedom. He was not going to deny it. Interference with individual 
freedom was by no means an uncommon thing in civilised society. (Hear, iiear.) 
What was the freedom which a man who belonged to civilised society possessed 1 
Ho possessed the freedom so to use that which was his own that he did not injure 
other people. (Hear, hear.) The man who got drunk, or made another man 
drunk, did injure other people. (Hear, hear.) He injured them in a way most 
men felt most keenly, and that was pecuniarily. The drunken man wont home, 
and maybe beat his wife — by no means an unconanon incident — he fell into the 
hands of the police, he was prosecuted, and the cost of all this came upon the per- 
sons who did not get drunk, who did not want to go home and beat their wives, 
when they got there. (Hear, hoar.) It was, after all, an old, old story that one 
of two must obey. Either in all these matters the majority must obey the 
minority, or the minority must obey the majority. And which was the rational 
mode of action he left his hearers to determine. (Hear, hear.) They had heard 
it said by a high Episcopal authority that he would rather have Britain free than 
Britain sober. That, perhaps — if he might speak with reverence upon such a 
subject — was a stupid thing for a bishop to say. (Applatise.) It raised the false 
inference that Britain could not be both free and sober. (Loiid applause.) For 
the slavery of vile lusts and ap]>etites was the worst of all slavery. (Hear, hear.) 
And now might he say with what pleasure he read the splendid address which 
they listened to the night before from the grand champion of Temperance — Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson — who sat on his right hand. (Applause.) He — the chairman — 
especially enjoyed the plea the president put in for what might be called the day 
of small things. They were not small tjiings really. There were two or three 
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measures which, compared with the greater measures which had been advocated, 

might seem small, but which, too, were of immense importance. Tp his mind one 

of their great reforms, one of the great practical electoral lefonns, would be 

that which thej would gain when they carried the closing of public-houses on the 

polling day. (Hear, hear, and applause.) It was simply monstrous that upon the 

polling day they should have these barracks in every part of their great cities for 

the promotion of that which was at the very least undesirable — they would go 

further and say entirely degrading — and, which made the proper exercise of the right 

to the franchise an impossibility. (Applause.) There was the closing of the 

public-houses on Simdays and holidays. He had had an opportunity within the 

last fortnight of having much conversation with that celebrated traveller, Nansen, 

wlio had recently delighted the whole country. (Applause.) He had been 

delighted to hear from him the story of the state of afl^rs in the native lands. 

Xansen told him that his country derived the greatest blessing from having the 

public-houses closed from five o'clock on Saturday afternoon until eight o'clock on 

Monday morning. (Applause.) He would like to say a word or two upon the 

{)olitical position of this -movement. Ft was encouraging from one point of view. 

For the first time in history a great temperance reform had been attempted by 

the intHKluction of the Ix)cal Veto Bill by one of the greatest and best leaden in 

the House of Commons. (Applause.) For the moment that Bill w^as defeated ; 

but what then ? Surely we must improve it and strengthen it. (Applause.) 

They must not be discouraged by defeat. Defeat was the testing time for true 

men. Defeats must lie as teachers. He firmly l>e]ievcd that if the Bill had been 

fully and thoroughly explained throughout the land they would have l>een spared 

that great defeat. (Applause.) He had said the majority must rule. Tliey had 

not a majority at the last general election. They admitted it. They must look 

facts fully in the face. They had got to gain a majority by wisdom and prudence ; 

and ahove everything gain it by education, and as well as wisdom and prudence 

they must have courage and faithfulness. (Applause.) They must explain the 

great underlying truths that this Bill was really government of the people by the 

people. (Applause.) That was the great point and principle which, if fidly brought 

forward, the people, depend iipon it, would rise to. (Applause.) Tliey would not 

be discoiiraged by defeat. They would take heart of grace, and endeavour to be of 

those- - 

" Who never tunied their backs hut marched breast forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph ; 

Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 

(Loui applause.) It would be a good day for their true old land when they 
realised the mighty reforms which they were met to advocate, (Loud applause.) 

The ('hoir then sang " Excelsior " and were loudly applauded^ 

MBS. HABBI80N LEE'S ADDBESa 

Mrs. Harrison Lek (Melbourne, Australia) said that sixty years ago she did not 
think they could have had such a meeting as that for Prohibition. (" No.") The 
seven men had become seven millions. If they went on at that rate, and if the 
t)iu^ had become a million in sixty years, what would the seven millions become in 
another sixty ? (Applause.) They would not be able to have such a gathering as 
that sixtv vears to come, because there would be no need for it : 

" We are mounting through the darkness, 

And our eyes behold the light, 
That is mounting up the eastern sky, 

And l)e4\ting Iwiok the night." 

(applause) —and they, Britishers, when they were beaten down, they were like the 
india-rubber ball, they lH)unced higher — don't you ? (Laughter and applause.) A 
gentleman asked her, " What good have you teetotalers done with all your work, 
what good have you done, the drink bill is larger than ever?" The good they had 
done could only be measured by the evil they had prevented. (Applause.) She 
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thought that was something tremendous. 0\it in her land she knew the teetotalers 
had done wonderful things, and she said this now impartially, for she had only 
been a teetotaler, a personal prohibitionist, heraelf for some thirteen years. She, 
therefore, spoke for the others, and knew they had done wonderfully. When they 
had got prohibition here they must help them over there at the Antipodes, 
^pplause.) Capital had been made out of the question of prohibition in New 
Zealand. Now, the first vote there was 40,000 for prohibition, and this year 
there were 90,000. (Applause.) The appearance on the face of the matter, that 
they had been set back, was this : three years ago it required a. certain number of 
the votere to go to the poll to make a poll. It was the policy of the liquor party 
to keep the people from voting at all so as to make it an invalid poll. There had 
been other legislation since, and now it meant a majority, and so the liquor party 
went to the polls and polled their fullest strength, 130,000 votes. So they knew 
now what they had to count on, and if they (the teetotalers) doubled their num- 
bers for three years before the new century they should have prohibition in New 
Zealand. (Loud applause.) 

Madame Astoinkite Stbri.inq sang two ballads in her most effective manner. ' 

HB. LEIF JONES' ADDRESS. 

Mr. Lkip Jones, M.A. (Castle Howard), tutid 
thi'v were not in Newcastle to make terms with the 
liquor traffic. (Applause.) They were in Newcastle 
to draw up an indictment against it. It was not 
only the cause of misery, pauperism, and crime in 
every sliape, but it was the very measure and index 
of the scourges of their race, and the measure of the 
degradation of any neigh lionrhood was the amount 
of alcohol that wan consinned in it. (Applause.) 
Their hearts were fuii with a burning auger 
against this destroyer of our race. Their opponents 
said that their language was exaggerated. It was 
impossible to exaggerate the evil caused by the drink 
trafhc, and it waa impossible to exaggerate the 
strength of the hatred which they felt towards the 
traffic. (Applause.) The time for bandying argu- 
ment with the liquor traffic was now gone. They 
were at close grip with " the trade " now, and they 
must either master the evil or it would master them and the nation ; and if it 
mastered them the nation would sink into degradation and demoralisation from 
which tlicre would be uo redemption. The prohibitionists were not against the 
regidation of the liquor traffic. He read a letter from the Kector of Gateshead, in 
which Canon Moore Ede said, " We must aim at diminution, at curtailing the bours, 
and reducing the number of licensed houses so far as public opinion will permit, and, 
if possible, in everyway to clip the privileges and diminish the volume of the drink 
traffic." He (the speaker) did not know a single Prohibitionist who would not support 
with all his heart every one of those proposals. Why, every one of those were 
Prohibition proposals. (Hear, hear.) But they remembered that regulation had 
been tried for a very long time in this country, and their contention was that, 
regulate it as stringently as they would, regulation did not succeed in stopping 
the evils that flowed from the public-house. The Rector of Gateshead seemed to 
forget that the present law was very stringent. It was administered by the 
magistrates who took every pains to choose the fittest men and the fittest houses 
for the trade to be carried on in. The licensed victuallers were a very enlightened 
body of men. He read a speech by the Rev. Dr. McLeod, who responded to the 
toaat of the clergy at a dinner of a Scottish Licensed Victuallers' Benevolent 
Institution. Well, Dr. McLeod was a Scotchman, and he agreed with the remark 
that much might be made of a Scotchman if he were only caught young. 
(Laughter.) Dr. McLeod said he bad all along been convinced that the tendency 
(o ostracise the trade was not only the stupidest but the wickedest thing tot t^ 
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country. If they desired to make the trade what it ought to be they should, said 
Dr. McLeod, get the highest toned men into it, and get it worked by such men. 
But he did not know where Dr. McLeod had been living. The trade was at present 
carried on by the highest toned men. Dealing with the necessity for legislative 
interference, Mr. Jones said they found in this country that they were just able by 
means of their agitation, without the restrictive legislation they wanted, just able 
to stem the tide of intemperance, and that was all. All the work of all the 
Temperance missionaries only availed to stem the torrent of intemperance that 
swept over the country. They mode no headway against it worthy of the name, 
and they demanded to be put on a level with those more favoured countries like 
Canada, Scandinavia, and many parts of America, where they could call -in the 
hands of the law to strengthen the hands of Temperance effort. Temperance 
Societies were day by day doing good, and the publicans day by day were 
tempting teetotalers back to their den. They were sick and tired of this unequal 
contest, and they demanded the right to protect themselves and their children 
and homes against this iniquitous traffic which gave them no peace. (Applause.) 
They were told that they were extreme because they demanded this power. And 
they were reminded of what happened at the next election, and the Liberals were 
being invited to drop the Local Veto question. He thought the presence of Dr. 
Spence Watson, the chairman of the National Liberal Federation, was an answer 
to these anonymous scribblers in the press, because it was to be noticed that neither 
Dr. Watson nor any of the leaders have uttered one single note of hesitation in 
regard to this measure. These uivitations came from gentlemen who signed 
themselves " Thirty Years a Liberal," "Tyncsider," " Teetotaler for Fifty Years," 
and such like. But very few of- these advisers of the Liberal party seemed to 
have any baptismal names — (laughter) — though he did not know whether or not, 
when unveiled, they would be found on the signs of public-houses. There was no 
sign of wavering among the leaders of the Liberal party, and if there were he 
could only say that this Temperance movement was inclependent of the Liberal 
party. (Cheers.) They were Prohibitionists before the Liberal party took up this 
Local Veto question, and they would continue to be the same after the party had 
dropped it, or rather if they were foolish enough to try to do it The Temperance 
question was not one to be trifled with. It went down to the very foundations of 
their national life. It had to be settled, and great would be the glory and certain 
the ultimate triimiph of the political party which made this question its owiu He 
was not blind to the obstacles in front of them. There was a vast deal of 
indifference on the part of many people ; there was the ignorance on the part 
of many who ought to know better ; there was a great deal of prejudice which 
attached to the Local Veto ; and there was the immense interest and wealth of 
" The Trade." With all these enemies, the battle was no kid-glove affair, but a 
life and death struggle. (Applause.) 

Madame Antoinette Stbrlinq next contributed an unaccompanied solo, which 
was encored. 

B£V. CANON HI0K8' ADDRESS. 

Rev. Canon Hicks, M.A. (Salford), said he would like to say a few words as a 
British clergyman upon what seemed to him the core and centre of the Temper- 
ance question — namely, the influence of the public-house upon the homes of the 
people. The whole of the Temperance question, as it presented itself to prohi- 
bitionists, centred in this : were the people or were the publican and the brewer 
to dominate the situation ? That was the question, and he wanted to give them 
reasons why it should be absolutely necessary that power should be given to the 
people to deal with this traffic just as they pleased. They were not met together 
in Newcastle in order to diminish to some extent drunkenness ; they had to deal 
with that institution which was so absolutely necessiiry for the comfort and happi- 
ness of the people that the law had hedged round it all sorts of safeguards. Was, 
therefore, the public-house a necessity ? (" No.") Was it a place where any self- 
respecting working man would ttike his wife ? Of course, they were told that the 
workman, forsooth, must have a place to go to. They were met with the philan- 
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dering noasense about the workman being glad to escape from his home, disturbed 
and disordered and rendered uncomfortable by so many squalling children. Well, 
whose children were they ? (Cheers.) The fact was the brewer wanted the men's 
wages. Let them consider how the public-house worked with regard to the homes 
of the people. How did it work on the children ? (Applause.) Were they better 
clothed as a consequence ? He could tell them of charitable institutions that were 
obliged to loan clogs to the little ones because they knew that otherwise they 
would be gone the next day for drink. Christian men and women were face to 
face with an insuperable difficulty in dealing with the poor destitute children in 
the slums. They could only work upon them by means of the home, and the 
home was being destroyed absolutely by the liquor traffic. If they wanted to 
create or support homes for the people it would be a stand up fight between the 
home on the one side and the brewer and public-house on the other. The worst 
curse was not the drinking in public-houses after all. The worst mischief was 
done by the home drinking. The children were familiarised with the public-house. 
Some friends in Liverpool had utilised the kodak to take a few snap-shots of child- 
ren in the act of carrying drink home from the public-houses. What a lecture 
could be given from these snap-shots thrown on the screen ! — ragged, ill-clad little 
children, some of whom were caught in the act of tasting the drink as they came 
out of the public-house. With such results, their Prohibition Convention became 
really an anti-slavery meeting. (Applause.) They had met to abolish that white 
slavery, and they meant to do it. He noticed that the magistrates of Liverpool 
had been meeting together, and announced that they were going to stop that kind 
of thing. More power to them. He was watching it, because what the magistrates 
of Liverpool were doing in Liverpool he did not find within the four comers of the 
law, and there might be some technical difficulty in carrying out the will of the 
magistrates. The Liverpool magistrates wanted to make it impossible for any 
publican to serve any child under thirteen years of age with drink, whether it was 
for the consumption of the child or anybody else in the world. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Jonathan Hargrove (Sou thport)— from the audience: The licensed 
victuallers have agreed to it. 

Canon Hicks, continuing, said he understood the licensed victuallers were so' 
impressed by the action of the magistrates that they were conceding the matter. 
He hoped Liverpool would be a bright and shining example to other parts of the 
country. But he was not content with that. He wanted prohibition — that was 
the power vested in the people to say, " We will have this emancipation : we will 
have it because we have a right to demand it." That was the jjith of the prohi- 
bition question. But that public-house al>out which they were fuming was a very 
sacred thing. They were laying their hands on the sacred ark of the covenant. 
The brewers said theirs was a most respectable trade. It was, if respectability 
meant the accumulation of wealth. The brewing trade was a most respectable 
trade. It would lift a man quicker than almost anything else in the world to the 
House of Lords itself. (Laughter.) Then there was another thing. All sorts of 
great and dignified persons were found at the annual meeting of the licensed 
victuallers. Why the Duke of York himself — (" shame ") — considered it an honour 
the other day to dine with the licensed victuallers. Oh ! yes, the licensed victuallers 
had royalty among them, and so they saw what a dangerous thing they were doing 
in speaking of that traffic without bated breath and whispered humbleness. He 
attended brewster sessions and heard there what a sacred and necessary institution 
the drink traffic was in the country. They wanted to let in a little Christianity, a 
little humanity, a little justice and mercy like fresh air upon the licensing benches. 
How were they going to do it ? There was, he believed, only one way. He 
believed in law. And if they could only infuse into the law a little more of the 
principles of Christianity he thought they should do much better. They, as pro- 
hibitionists, were the most thorough-going democrats in the community, and they 
said that govennnent in this matter should be the government of the people for 
the people and by the people. And whether the public- house were a good or a 
vile and an abominable institution they wanted, by their Direct Veto Bill, their 
Permissive Bill, or whatever they liked to call it, the facility of informing the 
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licensing justices as to the wishes and wants of the neighbourhood in which they 
lived. (Applause.) That was all. Let a poll be taken in every ward of a town 
and in the districts in the country, and let 'the people for whom the licenses were 
to be granted instruct the licensing justices whether they wanted them or not. 
But there were people who said that, if this power were given to the people they 
would not use it. The brewers and publicans thought it would l)e used. As 
democrats and reformers they wished to give the people this liberty of choice. And 
so great were the issues bound up in the granting of this power that he said it was 
no exaggeration to say that that Convention was to all intents and purposes an 
anti-slavery demonstration on behalf of liberty, of the wives, the children, the 
homes, and the manhood of our people. (Applause.) 

GOUNGILLOB JOSEPH MALIN8' ADDBESa 

Councillor Joseph Malins (Birmingham) said that as he had in his paper, 
read at the opening of the Convention, indicated the legislative and other 
advances made in the LTnited Kingdom, he would briefly indicate the legislation of 
other lands. 

Of the forty odd States constituting the United States Republic, about eight 
had enacted State Prohibition in a more or less drastic form, while twenty-seven 
States had given each locality Local Veto power, and under the existing manhood 
suffrage many hundreds of counties and townships had ended the license system 
by prohibiting the common sale of intoxicants. Thus the State of Massachusetts 
was divided into 349 cities and " townships," including rural areas, and nearly 300 
had voted and secured Prohibition. Sunday closing and closing on election days 
was the law in nearly every State. In 1878 the Dominion Parliament of Canada 
passed an act giving a bare majority of those voting the power of suppressing the 
traffic in their respective counties and cities, and many were thus under voluntary 
Prohibition to-day — and closing on Sundays and election days was rigidly enforced. 
In Central and South America the Good Templars were working for the same end ; 
ill British Honduras, Argentina, L^ruguay, Chili, and in the West Indies — in 
Jamaica, Bermuda, St. Lucia, and the Bahamas, where they enacted Local Option 
long ago. 

In Europe much was achieved. All rural Sweden possessed Local Option, and 
out of its 2,400 parishes about 2,200 had prohibited the common sale of spirits at 
least. In rural Nor^^ay it was commonly prohibited, and in 1894 an Act gave men 
and women over twenty-five years of age in towns the power to veto all spirit, 
all public-shops, and out of the twenty-four towns polled up to now, sixteen had 
suppressed the traffic. 

In Iceland and Denmark the Good Templars were fighting towards Prohibition, 
and they had a good hold in Germany, Holland, and Switzerland — the latter 
country having a re/etrndum power, under which any division can demand a poll 
on Prohibition or any constitutional question. 

In iVsia, the Good Templars had a footing in Arabia, Malaysia, Ceylon, China, 
Bumiah, and especially in India, in which Empire a great reiduction in drinking 
facilities had been achieved, under a resolution adopted by our House of Commons 
as advocated by Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., and Mr. W. S. Caine who also led an 
immense total abstinence movement among the natives. 

The Continent of Africa was being missioned by Good Templar and other 
fraternities and societies in Egypt, Liberia, Sierni Leone, Lagos, Cape Colony, Natal, 
Rhodesia, Orange Free State, Transvaal, and other parts — Cape Colony and Natal 
giving a Local Veto over additional licenses, and the Orange and Transvaal 
Republics now prohibiting drink-sale to native races. Indeed, all the 
European powers possessing African dependencies had, by treaty, agreed to check 
spirit-sale in border territories, and to keep the uncontaminated interior, with its 
millions of square miles and millions of inhabitants, still uncontaminated by the 
liquor-traffic. 

As to Australasia, every colony had its Good Templar and all other forms of 
Temperance organization ; each colony closed drin king-shops on election days, and 
also on Sundays, except that South Australia allowed two hours sale on Sundays 
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unless locally prohibited. New South Wales gave local option to prevent additional 
licenses, while Queensland had adopted the Bill proposed for Scotland — allowing 
localities to restrain, reduce, or prohibit all licensing. In New Zealand they had 
enacted local option, and had given men and women a right to vote upon it, by 
which they had suppressed all public-houses in various parts, while the natives in 
the " King Country " — after he (Mr. Malins) had made the King and Chiefs into 
Good Templars — got leave to expel all drink-sellers from their reserved territory. 

Thus, all round the world Temperance organization was achieving legislative 
reforms in advance of our own slower land, although it was our offshoots and our 
literature which had greatly contributed to these victories. (Applause.) 

VOTE OF THANKS TO OHATBMAN. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson said he thought they would not like to separate without 
passing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and, therefore, he rose to make the 
proposition. (Applause.) The Chairman had put him into a little diflBculty — he 
had confessed himself a " blackleg " — (laughter) — but as that did not seem to 
meet with their approbation, he went on and said he was a " burglar." (Renewed 
laughter.) Now he would tell them what the Chairman was. He was a fanatic. 
(Loud laughter.) They must not be afraid of being a fanatic. (Applause.) He 
once went to hear the Dean of Canterbury preach, and in that gentleman's 
opinion the most good was done in the world by fanatics and faddists. (Laughter.) 
He (Sir Wilfrid) went home that night and slept soundly. (Laughter and 
applause.) They all honoured their friend in the chair. (Applause.) Mr. Jones 
had alluded to Dr. Watson as being the head of the great Liberal organisation. 
There were no Liberals or Tories there — they were, however. Prohibitionists. 
There might be Liberal or Conservative Prohibitionists ; but his friend was a 
Liberal, and a distinguished Liberal, because he believed the Liberal party to be 
an instrument for good. (Cheers.) That was the only reason why they should 
belong to any party. (Applause.) The Tory belonged to his party because he 
thought it was an instrument for good. Great was his faith. (Loud laughter.) 
He coidd only express the hope for himself and them all that Dr. Watson's iiseful 
life might be prolonged so that he might see his heart's desire finished. 
(Applause.) 

Mr, W. S. Caine, in seconding the resolution, expressed the pleasure he felt in 
seeing Dr. Watson in the chair. Society had come to the conclusion, said Mr. 
Caine, that the temperance reformers were the people to put this thing right, 
but society wanted to dictate the method of doing it. If they were to have the 
responsibility, and were to be the people always singled out to carry forward this 
temperance movement they must be allowed to choose their own methods. 
(Applause.) They could not allow any one who took the matter up in an 
amateurish kind of way to filibuster their movement. (Applause.) They would 
help everything that tended toward Prohibition and total abstinence, but every- 
thing that traversed their path they would crush out of existence if they could. 
(Applause.) Some people suggested that they should only work for total 
abstinence. The time however had gone by when they should content themselves 
with a mere policy of teetotalisni. (Applause.) That great Convention was in 
favour of the Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic. They must be armed at every 
point. They had not only to defend themselves against their direct enemies, but 
against false friends — against admitting the enemy into their camp. They were 
constantly l>eing invited to enter into partnership with milk and water reformers 
who did not go to the root of the matter. But they were too old birds to be 
taken with such chaff. (Applause.) They were not going to be the monkeys to 
pull their chestnuts out of the fire. He said to this class of men — " The problem 
you are trying to solve is how you can get a decent supply of liquor without the 
community being demoralised." He (Mr. Caine) had been trying in vain to 
puzzle that out for the last twenty-five years, but had failed. He did not know 
by what method drink could be sold without demoralising the community. 
(Applause.) They were not fighting systems ; they were fighting the drink ; they 
did not trouble themselves about methods, they looked to results. (Applause ) 
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The method advocated bv that great Convention was Prohibition, and the results 
of Prohibition were ever eflfectivelv carried out, were favourable to the best 
interests of the community, therefore they supported the method that gave them 
the most favourable results. (Applause.) Teetotalers did not refuse the help of 
any, if they could get help from them, but it must be help and not simply 
criticism. Anylxxly could find fault. (Applause.) It was sixty-three years since 
the Temperance Standard had been hoisted, and they had got eight millions of 
abstainers; if they could get the other thirty-two millions every social and 
economic question at present troubling the social reformer would be brought to 
a solution. (Applause.) They had also made man*ellous progress in legislation 
as indicated in the speech of Mr. Malins. (Applause.) Another striking fact was 
that in our Indian army out of 75,000 men over 25,000 were total abstainers. 
(Applause.) If the whole Empire was considered it would be foimd that more 
than two-thirds of the population were total abstainers. (Applause.) In the 
Society of Friends there were only about 20,000 members, but he believed that 
fully 18,000 were total abstainers. (Applause.) Let them go forward from that 
Convention more and more determined to secure the power to prohibit the Liquor 
Traffic. (Applause.) 

The motion was carried with acclamation, and briefly acknowledged by the 
Chairman. 

The proceedings closed with the singing of the Doxology. 
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GREAT 

DeMONSTRATION IN OLYMPIA 



On Wednesday Evening, April 7th, another Great Gathering 
was held in Olynnpia. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M.P., in 

the chair. 



THE OHATRMAN'8 ADDBESa 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who was loudly cheered, said he did not know what 
more there w^as to say. They had had four or five days of speaking, discussing, 
and singing. If they did not know all about it now he could not make them any 
wiser. In fact he did not know how they could contain all that had been given 
during the week. It was almost a miracle. He remembered a tale of a boy in 
school who was asked what was the miracle when the five thousand were fed, and he 
said, " Please, sir, it was a miracle they didn't burst themselves." (Laughter.) 
What could he say ? There was a candidate in the old days along with Mr. Burke, 
the well-known statesman. Mr. Burke made a speech, and the candidate got up 
and said, "I say ditto to Mr. Burke." (Laughter.) He could say " ditto " to 
Canon Hicks, Mr. Malins, Dr. Spence Watson, and all those who had given them 
advice during the week. He thought this had been a very good and satisfactory 
Convention. (Applause.) So far as he had witnessed its proceedings, he thought 
there had been less twaddle talked at it than at any he had ever attended. 
(Applause and laughter.) The speakers had said what they meant. They had 
told the truth, and truth was not always popular. He saw that some writers in 
the newspapers condemned and criticised them. They were always anxious to 
keep right with the newspapers. They were not like the Americans. A child in 
America was asked where all the liars go to, and she replied, " They go to New 
York to write in the newspapers." (Laughter.) They went to New York — not 
to England. (Renewed laughter.) But what he rather found fault with was that 
his friends in the new^spapers had no sense of humour. (Laughter.) Here was a 
system of licensing which had been going on for 400 years, and they kept backing 
it up with argument and with letters in the papers, and all the time it was filling 
the country with mourning, lamentation, and woe. And because they (the 
Temperance people) tried to alter the system in a small degree, they said, " What 
fools these Prohibitionists are, working away and not succeeding." (Laughter.) 
Why did not they say that they had been at work 400 years, and had totally 
failed ? If any people were to be called fanatics they were the people who wrote 
in the newspapers and defended a system for which they could find no evidence to 
show it had done good. On the contrary, they (the writers) laughed at the 
Prohibitionists, and said they had not succeeded. No, they had not succeeded, 
because their opponents would not trj' their remedy. (Hear, hear.) But they 
were prepared to say that their remedy — Prohibition — had succeeded wherever it 
had been fairly tried. (Hear, hear.) He hoped the reporters would mark that 
word "fairly." (Laughter.) Otherwise they would go ofl^, and to-morrow write 
long articles about the people in Maine going down a back street, down some steps 
to a hole of a cellar to get some whisky, and say that there is a total failure of 
the Maine law. What he said was that Prohibition had succeeded wherever it 
had been fairly tried ; wherever the people had sense enough to enforce it and see 
it was carried out. They would have something more there in Newcastle before 
long. In that very assembly place he understood that on May 20th the licensed 
victuallers wore to hold a great meeting. (A hiss.) He would express a hope that 
the press would report the licensed victuallers as fully and as accurately as they 
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had kindly reported them (the Prohibitionists) during the week. (Applause.) 
It would be a pleasanter thing to report the licensed victuallers, because they 
were not objectionable people like those present. (Laughter.) They were 
intelligent, hard-headed, benevolent men. He knew that, because he had read 
their speeches. (Laughter.) And their speeches were very entertaining. He 
could tell them what the licensed victuallers would say, although it was six weeks 
in advance, for their speeches were stereotyped. First they would say that 
they were there to defend their property. Who wanted to touch their 
property l He had never heard of anybody who wanted to touch their property. 
They did not want to interfere with their licenses. All they wanted was 
that they should not get new licenses. Every old license was nothing more 
than what he heard a speaker call it the other night — an old almanac. It 
was worth nothing more, and to take away an old almanac was only ridding 
a man of a nuisance. Then they would say they were not going to be 
trampled upon by the teetotalers. They seemed to think that this country was 
full of the most extraordinary people. One of their great orators said the other 
day : " Was the trade to be ' made the sport of the social fanatic, the political 
juggler, and the paid agitator ? " — they hated anybody being paid except them- 
selves- (laughter) — " and the political hypocrite ? " What a description of their 
fellow-countrymen. (Laughter.) They did not want to confine the vote to these 
curious people. They wanted everybody — the moderate drinkers, the teetotalers, 
the drunkards, and the liquor sellers — to have a vote and say whether they would 
have the drink shops there or not. (Applause.) Why were they afraid of the 
teetotalers ? Why, Mr. Cainc himself, even in his most enthusiastic moments, could 
not add up the teetotalers in the country to more than seven millions, out of forty 
millions in the country. They could easily ride over them if they were only such 
a small number as that. Next they said : " What do these local veto men want ? 
Nobody will adopt their plans, even if they get the law to carry them into effect." 
Then why were they so afraid to let them get the chance. (Hear, hear.) Did 
they remember that story of the miner who went to get married, and whose bride 
had learnt the service. Directly they came to the word " obey " she hesitated 
when the clergyman stopped. " Go on," said the miner, shaking his first ; " Go 
on, go on, we will settle that among ourselves." (Laughter.) Then he knew what 
they would have to say. They would have a turn or two at him. (Laughter.) 
They never could let him alone. (Laughter.) Why, he could not tell — (renewed 
laughter) — because they wrote in one of their papers not long since that in Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson the logical faculty was entirely wanting. (Laughter.) Why, they 
meant he was an idiot — (laughter) — and why they should be afraid of an idiot he 
could not make out. Ah ! " Conscience makes cowards of us all." (Applause.) 
They were afraid of something coming upon them, as the negro brother said. He 
said, " The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth, but he flies a great deal faster 
if somebody is after him with a great wliip." (Laughter.) Well, now, he knew 
how they would go on. They would pluck up their courage, and boast of the 
genenil election, and say how they swept the polls, carried their men in, and made 
the House of Connnons a tied House in their favour. They would say all that, but 
he could tell them one thing they wouldn't talk about. They would say nothing 
alx>ut the four seats which the teetotalers had won at the by-elections from the 
publicans in favour of the public. (Cheers.) And then after that they would talk 
about themselves a bit, and say what grand men they were. How they had got 
through another year without any of them being sent to gaol. (Laughter.) Now 
he wanted them to get the papers six weeks hence and read the account of their 
gathering, and if it was not very much like what he described he would be very 
much surprised. What a strange thing it was that the people of this country' 
should allow themselves to be ruled by a lot of men who talked such stuff as this. 
Lord lioseberv had said, " This tnide threatens to throttle the commonwealth." 
Why threaten ? It was a free country, and they could do what they liked. They 
could cast oft' this burden if they choose. But, alas ! it was pitiful to see how the 
people of this country throw away the advantages which they might gain. AVhen 
Sir William Harcourt — (cheers) — ottered them that great measure it would have 
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emancipated the working men of this country, and put them on the same footing 
as the magistrates ; but they put it on one side. They said, " No, we prefer to 
grovel at the feet of this great monopoly ; we prefer to go on giving our hard- 
earned money to the support of those capitalists whom we are all denouncing." 
(Applause.) Now, what was their duty? Their duty was what Dr. Lees said in 
his paper, " Educate, agitate, legislate." Teach the people what was right ; set 
them up to do what was right, and get them to embody it in legislation, for in a 
free country legislation was nothing more than the crystallisation of public opinion. 
They had had all these at work. They had had the position, the prospect, and the 
duty laid clearly before them. What were they doing in the House of Commons ? 
Night after night they poured out money to keep up a great army and navy. And 
for what use ? Other people were honestly and earnestly working to maintain the 
National Church. Quite right ; and while they did that, why did they establish 
the drink traffic to counteract the work of the Church? (Applause.) They were 
also getting ready for school ; and then, why keep up these liquor schools to teach 
debauchery and degradation ? He would ask them to think of the men that had 
passed away. They had spent their lives in fighting this great enemy of the 
human race. They must follow in their footsteps and complete their great work. 
(Loud cheers.) They would then feel in years to come that they had done some- 
thing, though perhaps not much, to lay the foundation of a happier and better 
England. (Loud cheers.) 

Ex-Bailie Selkirk (Glasgow) was the next speaker. He said he represented the 
Scotch contingent, which was well represented at the Convention. The Scotch people 
were as interested in that great question as the English people were interested in 
it, and they had been fighting side by side on behalf of the emancipation of the 
country from the liquor traffic. In Scotland they were a little bit ahead of 
England. They managed to get Sunday Closing on the statute book forty years 
ago. It had wrought immense good in Scotland, and, notwithstanding what simdry 
English members of Parliament might say as to the Act being largely inoperative, 
he could say with perfect confidence that no Scotch member of Parliament would 
be foolhardy enough to propose either its repeal or amendment. He did not think 
there was any question in Scotland that would more solidly unite the people than 
the protection of that Act. But, although they had secured that Act and some 
other restrictions upon the liquor traffic, they were not thereby satisfied. They 
had the conviction that they could not, under a licensing system, get adequate 
protection from the effects of the drmk system. There were some people who told 
them they were on the wrong tack, that the Temperance movement was a dis- 
tinctly moral movement, and that it ought to be conducted and prosecuted by 
moral means. That was quite true ; but it was not the whole truth. It was a 
moral movement, and those who were satisfied that strong drink was a bad thing 
for the human body did what they could to inculcate and promote those principles. 
But there was something more than that, for this liquor traffic invaded their 
liberties. Mr. Selkirk proceeded from this standpoint to justify legislative actiop. 

Mr. J. H. Rapeu (London) dealt with the necessity of educating the electorate 
in order to secure support from members of I'arliament. An M.P. was a bundle 
of electors rolled into one, and if they wanted to cure him, they must cure his 
electors. (Laughter.) He could assure them that what they were doing had scuic 
common sense in it. (Hear, hear.) "Thank you," replied Mr. Rapcr. (Loud 
laughter.) People who wrote about the decision of 1895 being caused by I he 
Temperance party should go amongst the Church people and hear them talk al cut 
the splendid defeat of disestablishment it had been, and they should hear otho: s 
say that the Voluntary Schools Bill had had a great deal to do with it. (Applauto.) 
He would like to warn those who wrote and spoke now not to make any mistake. 
In 1854 he saw John Bright burnt in effigy in the cotton district. Then Englai d 
was doing its best, with France and Italy, what to do ? To keep up the Turk. 
There was a column which he and the chairman passed very often near Westminster 
School. On it were the names of a number of men who were killed in the Crimea. 
Where were the people who would justify the action that England took then ? 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) He would take them into the House of Lords on the 
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first uight of this session, and they should see and hear Lord Salisbury as far as 
he could represent him'. (Laughter.) They were discussing the crisis, and Lord 
Salisbury was explaining to the best of his great ability. (Laughter.) Hear what 
he said : "The parting of the ways was in 1853 when the Emperor Nicholas' 
proposals were rejected. Many members of this House will keenly feel the nature 
of the mistake that was made when I say that we put all our money on the wrong 
horse." (Laughter and applause.) It w^as not very easy to withdraw from a step 
of that kind when once taken. For forty-three years this country had been going 
on as a helper and auxiliary of the "sick man," and now legislators were in a 
difficulty as to how to shift the man that ought to have gone in 1854. (Applause.) 
He wanted them to remember this forty years hence, and he warned them to 
beware of falling into the trap described by Lord Salisbury. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

Principal Hutton (Glasgow) was the next speaker. Dealing with the ravages 
of strong drink, he said these had alarmed the conscience of the people and made 
them say there must be some stop put to them. Drink had many voices; it had 
a multitudinous constituency. It called to the unreflecting, "Come here and 
enjoy yourself." It called to those who were fond of being in the fashion, ''Come 
and be in the fashion." It said, "Come and follow this custom; come and make 
money." It was beginning to say — indeed it was saying with very strong accent — 
"Come and let us sail the ship of State." Yes it was the publican interest that 
had dared now to take hold of the helm of the State; and if they were not alive to 
the political aspect he was sure they would suffer for it speedily. Principal Hutton 
denied that drink was "a good creature of God," and urged that it was the duty 
of all to make the best of this world and prepare for the next. The drunkard, 
however, was not preparing liimself for the next world, and in this he was spoiling 
his own life and the lives of others. He hoped their meetings would not be in 
vain; and that the Convention would carry a mighty power into the provinces to 
encourage the hearts and strengthen the hands of men such as their excellent 
chairman. (Applause.) 

Professor G. W. E. Hill (Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A.) addressing the meeting 
said if he were to tell them one fraction of the advantage of Prohibition to his own 
State and to his own land he should keep them until the morning. He was there 
as the representative of a Commonwealth in the far West, with an area of 56,025 
square miles. One-half of that area was under perfect Prohibitory control. 
(Applause.) He was there as the representative of 1,200,000 people, a goodly 
majority of whom spoke death to the public-house. For the past ten years he had 
been going up and down the State of Iowa, liolding something like 400 meetings a 
year, coming in contact with thousands of her people, and studying the conditions 
and the working of the Prohibitory law. They had heard that the law in the State 
had been repealed. (Applause.) They had been told often enough, but not by a 
friend of Prohibition, that the law was not enforced. He was there to hurl that 
falsehood back in the teeth of the men who circulated it. (Applause.) In every 
section of the State, where the law had a fair and lionest trial, it was thoroughly 
enforced, and was thoroughly enforced that day. He denied most emphatically 
that the Prohibitory law of the State of Iowa had been a detriment to the interests 
of its people. He proceeded to show this by reciting a personal incident of the 
benefit of the operation of the law had brought about in the life and home of one 
labouring man, previously tempted by the drink shop. They were told, he 
continued, that tlie law was violated, and they admitted that it was violated. But 
Prohibition did not prohibit; Prohibition prevented. He wanted them to realise 
and understand that they, in the Far West, ix)ssessed some of the Puritan blood 
that they sent in 1620, and it was working in the veins and was stirring the 
energies of the people. And through and by that priceless gift that the Mother- 
land gave them one day — the prize of a splendid citizenship — they were going to 
throttle and kill that which had so long killed all their energies and all their hopes. 
(Applause.) Did he think the time was coming when the public-house would 
cease to exist? He believed the day was coming. Never yet had God meant that 
a certain plan should be carried into effect but He had raised up a Joshua to lead 
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the forces. When God Almighty got ready to free the Blaves in America he raised 
lip an Abraham Lincoln to do it. Standing there before that splendid audience he 
aaid he believed God Almighty had come to the time and the place when He had 
by Hia decree declared that the public-house, the brewery, and the distillery must 
die in Britain, and he had lifted up a general to lead them on to that glory. God 
needed a general, and he made a Lawson for that general. Let them be brave of 
heart. Before him were hundreds of praying men and women. Let them cease 
the prayer of the past "Oh God, wipe out the public-house"; and let their prayer 
be the newer, grander, splendid prayer, "Oh God Almighty, help me to wipe it out." 
Madame ANToiNffTTB Stekliko here sang Mendelssohn's "O, rest in the Lord," 
and was loudly applauded. 

Itev. James Watkin (Liverpool) also addressed the 
meeting with considerable vigour on behalf of Pro- 
hibition. The doora of the new life before the countrj-, 
he predicted, would be unbolted and unbarred by the 
hands of the teetotalers, and the success of the 
Temperance movement meant the happiness and 
prosperity of the whole country. One of the greatest 
perils of our country was the love of liquor and the 
love of money, the greed of gold, the readiness to sacri- 
fice every principle of manhood, and honour, and 
integrity, in the passion for gain. Where would the 
limited liability brewing company be it it were not fed 
by this passion for money, which alas ! was to bo 
found in Christian circles and religious communttiea 
in this country 1 The man who could see nothiug else 
but what was actually present asked if the community 
REV. JAMES wATKis. SO honey-combed as ours with vice, could hope to bold 

its own in the tierce competition of the people. But 
there were others who saw not only what was present and actual, but also what 
was possible, who recognised that in the heart of society there were great regener- 
ative forces at work, and that, if these could have full play, a happier state of 
things was possible for our country. All reformers bad been dreamers of dreams 
and seers of visions ; and they had laboured to realise tlieir dreams and make their 
visions realities in the life of the people. If there was a pessimist in that meeting 
he would like to convert bim. Great causes had their wintry periods, their seasons 
uf pause and rest, of the gathering together of great vital forces ; but the pause 
only preceded a greater advance, a nobler victory for the principles of those move- 
ments, if they were based on God's justice and righteousness. (Applause.) Burke 
said that " reforms long delayed Irtrcome revolutions." He was perfectly willing to 
wait ten years if at the end of that time the Temperance reform would become a 
revolution, if it would so stir and move the national conscience that when this 
great race did move it would move to some effect, to sweep before it the whole 
of this bad system, this evil trade, and lift from the country the shadow of this 
liquor curse for ever. (Loud applause.) They could not arrest a living stream, 
and did any one imagine that even " the biggest majority of modem times " was 
going to du what the devil and his angels had not succeeded in doing during the 
last litty years ? (Kenewed applause.) One advantage of the back-set would be 
to send them back to lirst principles, ^^'e^e they there to take back any of the 
principles that the pioneers of the movement had advocated 1 His creed whs the 
creed of Mr. Tliomas Whittaker. There was not a single article in the creed that 
Mr. WliitUkcr had advocated with such fervour, such tine {mwer, and with such 
great success, for over half-a-contury that every earnest teetotaler could not say 
"Anieu " to with all his heart. (.Vpplause.) Liquor, the waster of national 
resources, was one of the articles of that creed— liijuor, lind fur conscience, heart, 
brain and nerve. No Act of Parliament could make that principle false if it was 
true, no big majority could make truth a lie, or turn light into darkness. 
(Itenewed applause.) Another first principle was that liquor was the enemy of 
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child-life. The horrible martyrdom of the child-life of this countij at the hands 
of this bad trade was one of the darkest pages in its black history. The alow 
martyrdom of little children was constantly going on. In concluding, jMr. Watkin 
reminded the followers of Jesus Christ that His supreme lesson was that the 
public good was the end and purpose of every good life and fine career, and that 
self-sacrifice was the path to immortal honour and favour. He asked young people 
who had not previously been associated with the Temperance movement to join it^ 
and he assured them that happiness, satisfaction, and peace beyond his power to 
describe would be their reward. In joining in the assault on the national enemy 
and the national curse, they would be taking the first step towards a high and 
noble life, and when they were dead, good men would thank Crod that they had 
lived. (Loud applause.) 

The singing of the Doxology closed the meeting. 
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On Thursday, April 8th, another Great Gathering was held in 
Olympia. The Very Rev. Dr. G. W. Kitchin, Dean of Durham, 

in the chair. 



THE OHAIBMAirS ADDBE88. 



The Very Rev. Dr. G. W. Kitchin said it was really not much he had 
to say at this moment. There were behind him a number of speakers who would 
speak with far more force than he could speak from their knowledge and very hard 
work on behalf of the Temperance programme before them. They were met 
together that evening once more to drive a nail, as it were, into the coffin of that 
form of evil they deprecated — intemperance. It would live a long time. It was 
no easy matter to do away with the habits of a country. This country had always 
been in the way of eating and drinking just as they liked, and there were men, 
even bishops, he believed, who had said that that freedom was even more import- 
ant than temperance. He begged leave to differ with that altogether. (Applause.) 
The great mission they had to perform was to make their proceedings suit with 
the work they had to do in life. They had to live for their neighbour, and not 
for themselves — (applause) — and he did not know that there was any point in 
which they could do more good to their neighl>our than in standing beside him in 
the temptations of life, and giving to him the truest and best teaching they could 
give him, namely, the good example of themselves. What was the good of their 
going into the pulpit to talk about the great principles of Christianity if, in their 
private life, they were to allow these things to go on side by side — this mischief 
and folly which had brought their nation, not at any rate to destruction, but was 
liable to do so at any moment. Why should they not be perfectly able to manage 
themselves and rule themselves in this matter ? Let them endeavour to command 
themselves in this matter, and prove to others that at any rate they were not only 
earnest in their cause, but determined that their cause should prosper and succeed 
and save the world around them. (Applause.) They had that very business laid 
upon them that was to save their English people. It was a couple of centuries 
now since the use of spirits first became known in this country. It was about the 
reign of Charles the Second. It had lasted from that time to this, gradually 
undermining the people and doing harm in every direction. Let their time — the 
tjme of Queen Victoria^-be the time when the English people shall turn over a 
new life and determine that they will put a stop to this thing which is undermin- 
ing the people and making our religion vain. Yes, he would go so far as that. If 
they could not persuade themselves that the whole tnith lay in self-control, as men 
ought to control themselves who have nailed the colours of Christianity to the 
mast, he was sure that nothing they could do to save the countr}^ from drifting 
would be of any use. Some men thought that, if they were rich, it was all right. 
That was not so. A man must be true to himself and his best nature. (Applause.) 

Miss FiiORKNCE Balgaunie (London) next addressed the meeting. She said 
they were there with a very definite purpose. There was no man, woman, boy, or 
girl in the room who did not understand exactly what they were after. (Applause.) 
They were in a very different |X)sition to the man she once heard about in York- 
shire. He used to visit his lady love on the way home from market. Some months 
afterwards he got married, and one day coming home from market he went to the 
village to see his former lady, and asked if Miss Simpson was at home. (Laughter.) 
He had lost his bearings. (Laughter.) But they knew what locality they were 
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in, and where the evil lay. (Hear, hear.) They knew the consequences and the 
cause. The non-prohibition of the drink traffic was the cause of all the evils. 
(Applause.) The brewers occasionally dealt with the consequences. They would 
probably establish a charitable cot, or subscribe to some home, but they, as Pro- 
hibitionists went to the root of the matter. They were fighting the drink traffic 
alone. (Applause.) It was a great struggle between despots on the one hand and 
liberty on the other. Drink was a despotism, and absence from drinking was 
liberty. (Cheers.) They were struggling to get the weapon of Direct Veto, and 
glad wci*e they to fight for it. (Cheers.) Drink was the great assassin. (Cheers.) 
There were many struggling that night to overthrow the Turk in the little Island 
of Crete. She was glad of that. (Applause.) They, as Prohibitionists^ were 
blockaded that night. They did not hesitate to struggle with the drink, and were 
running the blockade of custom, and prejudice, and opposition both in the House of 
Lords and Commons. But they would win. (Cheers.) Some people seemed to 
think, with the Powers, that the Turk could be reformed by keeping up the integ- 
rity of the Turkish empire, and that the drink trade could be reformed by keeping 
up its integrity. They found people talking about municipalisation of the trade, 
but that did not mean dcstniction. It meant rather mobilisation and increased 
force. There was another suggestion — the Chester Reformed Liquor Company, 
Limited. But that would never go. (Laughter.) Reforming would not do. The 
only way to annihilate the drink — was to give the people power to prohibit drink. 
But so long as the Direct Veto was kept from the people, so long would drink go 
unannihilated. They must trust the people and give them that power of veto, and 
the end would be attained. (Cheers.) They entered into the fight against drink 
with the sword of the Lord and Prohibition in their hand, and they would win that 
great crusade. (Cheers.) 

Rev. J. D. McKiNNON (Dumfries) next spoke, detailing what had been 
accomplished north of the Tweed on behalf of the Temperance cause. The 
denomination to which he belonged had, he said, some 1,100 ministers, of whom 
no less than 800 were personal abstainers — (hear, hear) — and in their communion 
they had no less than 150,000 of both adults and juveniles pledged abstainers. 
Besides, the ministers, their wives, and daughters had given their services. The 
Manse Ladies' Association had a membership of close upon 1,000. (Applause.) 
The hope of the future was in the students, of whom 97 per cent, were pledged 
abstainers. Of the l^.P. ministers, 400 out of 600 were pledged abstainers. 
(Hear, hear.) They bad one denomination in Scotland wherein every minister 
was a pledged abstainer. (Applause.) The Assembly or Synod of the Free Church 
year in and year out had passed a resolution which had about it the true ring 
such as that which came from the Convention that afternoon. (Applause.) The 
U.P. Church at its May meeting during the last two years had carried a similar 
resolution. Alongside of these things they had supported by a inianimous vote 
the three resolutions of Sir Wilfrid Lawsou and all the veto measures that made 
for the prohibition of the traffic. (Applause.) They brought up their children 
to fear the evil not only in their Sunday schools, and in Bands of Hope, but also 
in the public schools to which the Temperance lecturers had access. This was as 
it should be. No less than 700 congregations had banished from the table of the 
Lord intoxicating liquor, so that henceforth tbey as a Church would have no 
complicity, their hands would be clean ; no longer would they be a party to the 
Church becoming a trafficker in the soul-ruining liquor. (Applause.) He regretted 
that one denomination had taken a retrograde step, but he regarded it as merely 
a passing aberration, and believed that when the Church got hold of a few 
ministers these latter would hear on both sides of their heads at once that they 
had gone wrong. He hoped to see this, the oldest denomination in Scotland 
coming back to lead them as she should. He urged them to rise in their might 
and strength and cry for all the churches, north and south of the Tweed, indeed, 
the wide world over, to be like the Master and go forth and say " Here is the 
scourge with which we will cast you forth from our Church, from the Lord's 
Table, from holding office in the Church — aye, from being members of the 
Communion at all." (Applause.) This was the position that not a few of them 
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had taken up, au<1 he wiut pre]ULred to ate.p out of the piitptt rather thnn thuoc 
engaged in the traffic slioiild partuko of the Lord's Supper. (Applause.) 

Madaine Axtoinktte Steklino followed with an impressive »oiig^"Thf Tide 
of Life is Surging," followed by " Hark to the Call of the Quail," in response lo an 
euthusiaatic espressiou of apiweeiation. 

Mr. Tarjs. Whittakeb, J. P. (Scarborough), was 
the next speaker, and he liad a warm welcomo. He 
uamc before them, lie said, an aii old soldier, aud he 
wished to he historical. He liked to shoulder his 
weapon of war. After 62 years war with the euemy 
of tiod and ntan in this laud, his armour was still on. 
(Hear, hear.) He went into a very large and hand- 
some sanctuary iu this town in the month of June, 
1S36. That was a few years ago. (Laughter.) Ho 
went into that plaue of worship, which was not far 
from there, and sat iu the gallery. The preacher of 
the day was a very wise and good man, no doubt, 
but on this question of Temperance he was as hlind 
lUt a bat. (Laughter.) Apparently looking straight 
at him (the speaker), the preacher said iu his 
sermon, "Teetotalism is a triek of the devil." 
). WHiTTAKBR, j.r. (Laughter.) That was the other side of the ijues- 
tioD. (Laughter.) "1 thought that everyone was 
lookiug at me," continued )Ir. Whittaker. " He was putting me iu bad company." 
(Laughter.) They knew the old adage, "IJive a dog a l>ad name aud hang him." 
If that man did not uicau to hang teetotalism what did he mean 1 The devil was 
said to go about like a roaring liou. Well, he was going about like a roaring lion, 
seeking to save. (Applause.) He got very red in the face, and he could almost 
imagine that he smelt brimstone. (Laughter.) A few days after he went to 
Darlington. There the committee told him that there was a reformed drunkard 
in the town, and they would like him to go aud have tea with this man and his 
wife. He was there. (Laughter.) He told the couple about what the minister 
in Newcastle liad said, and the old lady looked at him over the tup of her 
Bpectaclo8~it seemed queer that many people who wore spectaules glanced over 
the top when they wanted to look hard at anyone— (laughter) — aud she took up 
her apron and said, " Well, sir, all I have to say is— if the devil ean play sueli 
tricks aa this, I wish he would play two or three more with my husliand." 
(.\pplaiise.) He afterwards conveyed that old lady's opinion to the clergyman, 
and it did him good. He became a teetotaler, and lived a teetotaler, and died 
in the town of Simderlaud at the age of 90 years. So Tempcrauee did not kill 
him. (Laughter aud applause.) He went to Sunderland, too, iu IS36. He was 
there — (hiughter)— and he attended a chTircli. He was again in the gallery. 
(Laughter.) A very good and popular man was the preacher. He was not only 
good, but he was handaome, and it was worth a great deal to bo haudsome, 
especially iu a man. (Laughter.) It did not matter so much in a woman — 
(laughter) — she could " make up" — (renewed laughter)— but, when a man was 
plain, it was a ease with him. (More laughter.) His (Mr. Whittaker's) Tuu)~ 
peranue friends wanted to anvv him the necessity of walking down that long street 
from Bishopwcarmouth to the Barracks, but he insisted on walking with his 
"rattler" auuouucing a meeting that they proposed to hold. When they got to 
the church he sent a liill up to the minister asking him to atmounce the meeting 
from the pulpit. He opened it in front of some sixteen hundred people, aud, 
added Mr. Whitl^iker, illustrating with a piece of paper he held iu his hand, " He 
folded it like this, and then like this, and then like this, and then tore it up like 
this, aud threw it away like this." Then he folded his hands and said, " Let us 
pray." (Loud laughter.) And he (Mr. Whittaker) was there. (Renewed 
laughter.) Ho did not throw a hynm Ixiok at that minister, nor a Bible. He 
had often had hymn books thrown at him, and Bibles, tun, also cushions aud has- 
socks, aud once some gastittings. (Laughter.) He went out of that place, a raw 
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Lancashire lad, and no one sympathised with hiin. Worse than that, no cue anked 
him to dinner. (Laughter.) Suddenly warming up, Mr. Whittaker asked, " Have 
we done anything ; has any change came over the feelings of the people 1 " There 
was no pulpit in the land that would hold a man who dared to do a tiling like that 
now. (Applause.) If that were true something had been done, and if there had 
been something done there had been somebody about doing it. Where had they 
been, and where were they now ? (Loud applause.) 

At this point Madame Antoinette Sterling sang two solos, and was vociferoufily 
applauded. 

Rev. C. F. Akbd (Liverpool) opened with a story of Abraham Lincoln, who, 
when he first saw a slave auction — God's image carved in ebony put upon the 
auction block, bought and sold — was filled with hate, and declared to a friend, 
" If ever I get a chance to hit this thing, I will hit hard, by the eternal God." 
(Applause.) Afterwards he was discussing the movement that had brought them 
there that night, and contrasting it with the Declaration of Independence eighty 
years before, and said " Turn we to another revolution, the Temperance revolution. 
In it you will find no widows weeping, no orphans starving, no injured in interest 
or wounded in person ; but you will find a viler slavery manumitted, you will find 
a popular tyranny deposed, you will find a darker bondage broken ; and yet when 
the day of joy and gladness dawns the drink maker and the drink seller shall 
have glided so insensibly into honester occupations, that they will never feel the 
change, and so join in the universal song of gladness that will go up from a 
regenerated earth." When that day of joy and gladness dawned and the moim- 
tain of human misery had been lifted oft' the heart of a waiting world ; when the 
millionaire brewer was no longer permitted to live a life of luxury won by force 
and fraud ; and when they had no more the hideous traffic that desolated their 
homes, ruined their manhood, debauched their womanhood, and danmed ten souls 
for every one that all the churches saved, then in that day of gladness and delight 
it would be their immortal consciousness that in this Titanic conflict between the 
forces of heaven and hell here, in this Convention, and in their lives, they had 
struck hard in the name of the eternal God. (Applause.) 

Canon Barker, M.A. (London), said an assembly such as that, was to him an 
exceedingly solemn incident. Most of the people in the hall seemed to be people 
of mature age, and they had come together for serious business and to discuss the 
great problem for which that great Convention had been called to consider. If 
everyone was really impressed with the truths which had been uttered from that 
platform, and had received a strong conviction of the truth of their reality and 
interest, they might also expect instantly a revolutionary movement in Newcastle 
which would travel on throughout the country. (Applause.) He had asked 
himself what they were about, and his reply was to lessen drunkenness — to make 
that evil practically impossible, and to abolish the cause which led to it. 
(Applause.) W^as that their aim ? (" Yes," and applause.) Why had they such 
an aim, and why did they want to abolish drink — why do away with a most 
lucrative trade, and trouble childi'en to gather in hundreds in their Bauds of 
Hope ? What was it all for ? Men did not act like that, or take such trouble 
without an inspiring cause. (Cheers.) Never, in his judgment, would he and 
they feel profoundly moved unless they had planted their feet upon a truth which 
nothing could contradict but facts alone. (Hear, hear.) That was not an 
experience of excitement. If it depended simply upon the mere inspiration of the 
moment, they might say never could they hope to win the victory ; but if they 
were sure that they were right, and that the ground was firm upon which they 
stood, and that no one was able to shake it by argument, knowledge, or experience, 
then there was no more doubt of the ultimate and complete triumph of the cause 
in which they were engaged than there was of the sun rising in the morning. 
(Cheers.) Yes, someone would reply, we expected that of you. But upon what 
did they base that hope, or ground their expectation ? Mere prophecy would not 
do. And when they said a thing they were obliged to give a reason. Now, he 
was going to give them a reason, and it was this. There was something inherent 
incidentally in the nature of truth that made one believe that it did ultimately 
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prevail. If that was not true, there was then no basis of morals, no basis of 
religion or senses, or basis of logic. (Applause.) If truth was not the basis upon 
which to carry this to its ultimate end, then it was not a truth. The great man, 
the inspired man, the God man, announced the truth to the world for all time. 
He dealt in principles and not details. No matter could do anything against that 
which was true. (Cheers.) If it was true that two and two made four, no power 
in the world could alter that mathematical principle. What was their truth ; 
what was that upon which their whole movement stood ? If what he was about 
to say was not true, they were not justified in meeting there, and total Prohibition 
of the liquor traffic was a mistake. The truth whicli he held — and he challenged 
any man to contradict him — was wholly and simply this : Alcohol, which was the 
direct cause of all the mischief, was no good whatever for any man, either in health 
or in disease. (Cheers.) Not only was it no good for man in health or disease, 
but it was absolutely pernicious according to the degree in which it was taken. 
The weak and the lukewarm in the room would say again, " We expected you to 
say that.'^ God forbid that he should say before his fellow man that which he was 
not prepared with argimient and logic to prove to be true. (Cheers.) Scientific 
analyses by the most experienced scientific men corroborated to the full the 
statement, and what could be more satisfactory to reasonable minds ? (Cheers.) 
Hundreds of men could spring up and say, " Ay, but scientific men differ, and 
scientific men make mistakes ; " but after all science had discovered that it was 
true absolutely in seven million cases in our land. (Cheers.) Their movement 
hung upon that. If that was true, abandon drink altogether. (.Cheers.) He 
was most grateful for that great Convention. People had got it into their heads 
that the veto was dead, that the proposals with regard to Prohibition were defunct, 
and that it was never going to revive. The drink party were acting upon that 
belief ; houses were being improved, and values had gone up 40 and 50 per cent. 
("Shame.") The persons in the trade feared nothing except the right of public 
control. (Hear, hear.) It showed weakness and want of strength to think that 
the veto was gone. (Cheers.) This was the jubilee of the Band of Hope movement, 
and a million children, he hoped, would be added to the ranks. A million meetings 
were held each year of the children on behalf of Temperance reform, and behind 
this there was a great moral agency and spiritual power. Dr. Kitchin (who at this 
period had relinquished the chair to Alderman E. S. Hindmarsh) had. Canon 
Barker said, written to say that he rejoiced Durham Cathedral would be one 
amongst the sixteen Cathedrals of England which had consented to open their 
pulpits in connection with the Band of Hope jubilee. (Applause.) He hoped they 
had not come there simply to enjoy the speeches, or the beautiful songs of Madame 
Sterling. He hoped they would take to heart all that they had heard, for the 
speakers were not there as orators or politicians, but as men speaking to fellow 
men, imploring them as men to do all that lay in their power to break down the 
greatest evil that had ever cursed a free people. Until they had got rid of this 
terrible curse the strength of England would never rise to the point it might 
otherwise easily attain ; the working classes would still be in the position in which 
they complained and fretted ; hundreds of homes would still be poor which might 
be enriched ; many intellects would be darkened that might be bright ; many 
hearts might be filled with purity, peace, and godliness. In God's name he 
implored every one of his hearers to take their part in this great battle of good 
against evil, heaven against hell, right against wrong. (Applause.) 

Colonel Wright, of the Salvation Army, also addressed the assembly. He was 
very much encouraged, he said, by the passing of the resolution at the afternoon 
Convention, and as the representative of a movement which had always lived up 
to the terms of the motion, he felt that their friends were drawing nearer to them 
in adopting it. (Hear, hear.) The Salvation Army had never lost sight of this 
point ; they had lost no time or opportunity since they had mfluence in this and 
other countries in promoting the principles which had been so ably discussed and 
considere«l by the Convention. (Applause.) The drink question should be considered 
not as a party matter, but on its merits. (Hear, hear.) The manufacturer of the 
drink should have his share of the blame, but not all of it ; the user of it must be 
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content to carry his burden too — (hear, hear) — and both of them were deserving 
of their sympathy. But if men inside the church, claiming to have superior light, 
were dabblers in this accursed stuff', then they must take the greater blame. 
It was said in defence of this class that though they had light — he supposed just 
enough to be church members— they had not sufficient light to see the necessity 
of giving up their connection with the drink, but there is hope that by and bye, 
by a gradual process of education and the growth of a Temperance sentiment 
everywhere, they may be brought to the desired haven. Salvation Army methods 
were only rough and ready and lacked a good deal of polish, but in his opinion 
they were the only methods to save this class from their wretched selfishness 
which was, after all, really the true explanation of their position. Connection 
with the Church, no connection with the drink. (Hear, hear.) There was a 
false idea that the Church might suffer if they had no association with those 
concerned with the drink, he thought the history of the Salvation Army might be 
accepted as some assurance on this point. From its inception thirty-three years 
ago, through all its strugglings and fightings, often beset and hindered by poverty, 
it had always shown an uncompromising front to the drink and all those engaged 
in its manufacture or sale, and had not feared to denounce any who made gain 
out of this national disaster, in any way. Yet God had honoured them, and 
increased them, until it could be said that no other religious movement of the 
century had made such rapid progress. Great material wealth had not come to 
them, they were still as their Master was on earth — poor, but their power to do 
good and stand for righteousness in the name of Jesus Christ had made itself felt 
throughout the civilized world. They had kept their garments clear of the drink 
taint, and he believed this had much to do with the prosperity that had attended 
them. The real Church was spiritual, and that could never be strengthened by 
any compromise with an evil thing. He urged the removal of temptations for the 
sake of the weak in the Church as well as the reclamation of those outside. 
(Applause.) 

The singing of the Doxology brought the meeting to an end. 
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GREAT 



MEETING IN THE TOWN HALL. 



FINAL PROGEEDINGS. 



On Friday, April 9th, the Final Meeting was held in the Town 
Hall. Mr. Charles Roberts, M.A., in the chair. 



THE OHAIBMAirS ADDBESa 

Mr. Charles Roberts said they should have these series of meetings repeated 
at due intervals, north and south, east and west (Applause.) Don't go to 
favoured localities where they had the prophets. The Convention had been needed 
to show the moral force, the power, the determination At the back of the men who 
were determined to get rid of the liquor traffic by every practical means. (Cheers.) 
Yes, but there was something to be said against allowing them^lves the luxury 
of the emotions bom of great public gatherings unless they were prepared to 
translate what had been inspired in them into practical action. They should go 
away from there determined to go on with a personal propaganda and the work 
of moral suasion, in order that when they got more legislative facilities they would 
be bettor able to use those facilities. Wherever they got a chance they had 
to show, where a party went sound and straight for their questions, they could 
earn the recognition on the part of the candidate that it was the Temperance 
workers who were winning him the day. (Hear, hear, and applause.) There was 
one other point in these meetings he should like to emphasise. A high authority 
had said to them that they had .been marked by their tolerant and practical 
attitude. There was still much misconception about their attitude towards 
Prohibition. They advocated it as a living principle to be applied and worked 
out into practical detail. It was not one law to be imposed irrespective of public 
opinion, but it was the principle they had got to apply in a hundred practical ways 
in order that they might achieve that goal that lay before them. 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS TO THE MAYOR, &c. 

Mrs. J. D. McKiNNON (Dumfries) then moved the following resolution : — 
"That the Convention offers its most earnest thanks to the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Newcastle, the Sheriff and Mrs. Beattie, the Mayor and Mayoress 
of (jrateshead, and the Mayor and Mayoress of Jarrow, for the graceful reception 
accorded to the Convention on Monday night, and especially to the Mayor of 
Newcastle for his cordial and inspiring address of welcome, and that this Con- 
vention also tenders to the citizens of Newcastle and surrounding towns its most 
sincere expression of grateful appreciation for the prompt and generous hospitality 
accorded to the largest and most representative gathering of Prohibitionists ever 
held in this country." (Applause.) 
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That resolution, she said, required no words of hers to commend it to them. 
Those who had been privileged to be present on Monday evening realised what a 
very graceful and kindly welcome was accorded to them on that occasion. The 
address on that occasion gave the keynote to the meetings that followed, for the 
work that lay before them. To the citizens of Newcastle they also expressed their 
thankfulness for opening their homes and hearts to them. This, too, despite the 
fact that temperance people were often misunderstood ; for some people did not 
know whether they drank tea or coffee, or whether or not they were vegetarians. 
She desired to express their sincere thanks to the citizens for their kindness, and 
asked the audience to show it by a Scottish cheer. (Applause.) 

Rev. J. C. Street (Birmingham) seconded the resolution, feeling that as a 
former resident and worker in Newcastle, he might appropriately join the 
strangers in expressing their gratitude for the reception accorded them. They 
were grateful to the municipal authorities, not simply for receiving them in State, 
l)ut also for the admirable speech which fell from the Mayor of Newcastle, who 
was not supposed to be always in sympathy with faddists like themselves. They 
were taking leave of each other that night. They were gathered from all parts of 
their empire, and in all human probability they would never again all form the 
coinjx)nent elements of such another (convention. Although they were saying 
farewell, there was not one of them who was going to take leave of the grand 
principles which had drawn them together. (Applause.) These they were 
pledged to hold until they were carried into victory. (Applause.) It had been 
said they were a very feeble folk, a feeble part of the Liberal party. Well, he 
was not in the habit of despising feeble folk. One thing, Christ's Christianity 
ministered to the feeble folk. God chose the small things of the world to accom- 
plish His mightiest work. His instrumentalities, though they might seem small 
to men, were large enough to accomplish that which he desired. (Hear, hear.) 
Still he must take a little exception to the description of themselves as feeble 
folk, for it seemed to him they had linked themselves with the Eternal One. 
Let them look at the week's gatherhig, and could anyone — could the writer of 
the sentence referred to -tell them what other cause could have drawn together 
night after night, five or six thousand people, the representative people of the 
town. (Applause.) What jwissing phase of politics, Tory, Liberal Unionist, or 
Libera] would have drawn such audiences. (Hear, hear.) These meetings «hould 
not be described as the eflfbrts of feeble folk, but as the efforts of men and women 
in earnest, and determined to carry their cause to success. (Applause.) Another 
of the papers said- " We knew exactly what these people would say before they 
came, and they have not disappointed us. They have just said what we expected 
they would say." Was that any condemnation of them ? (" No.") A greater 
compliment could hardly have been paid to them. They knew what they wanted, 
and had made the ])eople of the kingdom know also. They had said that that 
which they meant was the prohibition of the licpior traffic by any instnimeutality 
which would give larger jwwer to the people. That was what they had said, what 
they expected to say, that was what they were going to say mitil they had 
embodied in legislation what they demanded. Mr. Street expressed his sorrow that 
a Newcastle ])aper should have suggestecl that they had abandoned the old 
system of working by moml suasion in favour of seeking the aid of the law. He 
(lenie<l that they liiul altered their plans : they had not in any degree departed 
fn)m the old plan of using moral suasion. Indeed, never was the instrument of 
moral suasion so effectively used as it was to-day by the Temperance party. But 
was moral suasion the end ? Did Mr. Wliittaker mean to be content with simply 
persuading men to give up the drink ? Was there no desire in his heart that men 
should have the power to close the public-house ? They had never altered their 
programme. They were using moral suasion to convince the nation, and when 
they had convinced the nation then they would emlnxly in legislation what they 
had preached and taught. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then submitted and adopted. 
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The Mayor of Jarrow (Mr. tieo. Jolmttoii, J-P-), 

II the absence of the Mayor and Sheriff of New»»»tle 

iiid the Mayor of (iateshead, retwnied thankn. He 

I rfaid that the (;reat objeet this Gom'eiition had had 

^ ' ill \iew waa to influence thu public on the necessity 



For I'rohiliitioii, and ail uien who were interested ii 



n ^^LjA. iM I public business and the administration of jnttice 

^^^^^Hl^^ ' I found that there was one great evil in existcTiee 

^^^^^^^^Pl^l^^^ that gave thenk more trouble and inoru work than 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^L other, and that was the drinking; unstoms of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ the people. (Applanse.) Whatever positions the 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H Mayors of this eoinitry might l)e called upon to 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HT occupy, they coidd not do aikything more important 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K- than to give a hearty reception to the delegates who 

^^^^^^BBM^^^E:^ had 1)eeu attending the meetings held during this 

week. (Hear, hear.) The work and the effect of 

coi!NciLL()R GEO." JOHNSON. the Convention would live. Hu hoped that the 

time was not far distant when this great blot on 

the country tlie drink traffic — would be removed, for it was a. fact that, if they 

did not destroy drink, drink would destroy them, (Applause,) 

RESOLL'TION OF THANKS TO OFFICIALS. 

Hon, Mrs. Ki.ioT Vorke {Southampton) moved the following resohition : 

" That the best thanks of thin t'oTivention l>e presented to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
llart., M.I*., For the signal service lie has rendered to the Movement as ['resident 
of tlie Convention, and for the valuable speeches delivered by him during the 
week, and to Thomas Burt, Esq., M.l"., for his admirable address of welcome to 
the rejircsentatives ; also, that hearty tlianks l>c given to the chairmen and speakers 
at the various conferences and meetings ; to the ministers and officers of many 
churches in Newcastle and neighbourhood for kindly permitting sermons bearing 
upon Prohibition to be preached last Sunday ; to the officerB and members of the 
National Executive, Reception, Business, Press, and Credential Committees ; to 
the conductor, choir, and l>and for their excellent services, and to the Newcastle 
press for tlie extensive reports given the proceedings of the Convention." 

She said the meetings would i)ot have been so successful if it had not been for 
the hearty, willing, and enthusiastic co-operation of the individuals and bodies 
mentioned in the resolution. There bad been some criticism regarding the New- 
castle press, and though, as a stranger, she could not pronounce any opinion on 
wliat had been said, she could readily say that she had read with profit and 
pleasure the eitensive reports which had been printed in Newcastle regu^iDg that 
Convention. (Applause.) 

Mr. John Kempster (London), in seconding the resolution, said he did not think 
the workers would feel tliat they needed thanks, for his experience of workers in 
this great cause had been that the more they worked the more they liked it — 
(laughter) — and this Convention showed wliat could be done by division of labour. 
He had never heard anytliing better than the papers and speeches tliat they had 
had that afternoon. Really, if this were the new woman — (laughter) — he would 
say, " Let us have some more of it." (Laughter and applause.) They could hope 
to raise the men when they got good women, and they could not hope otherwise. 
All the good men he knew had good mothers, and they must get the women to 
work with them. (Applause.) He did not quite like the women's associations, 
because ho coidd not join them — (laughter) — ^but if they did not get the women 
to work with them their cause was absolutely hopeless. (Applause.) These meet- 
ings had done a grand work, more especially in educating the masses of the people 
who had been brought together in Olympio. Their thuiks were due to Mr. Quj 
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Hayler, to Mr. David Richardson — but he must not mention all, there were too 
many — and their best thanks would be received in the success of the Convention 
and in the future results of the great work. (Applause.) 

A Dei^aoatb said there was an omission from the resolution which he would 
like to see put right. The name of Madame Sterling was not in the resolution. 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman said he Vas sure the name of Madame Sterling ought to have 
])een in. The resolution, however, did include the vocalists and musicians who 
had l>een kind enough to give their services. 

The resolution having been enthusiastically carried, 

Mr. David Richardson (Treasurer) thanked the meeting heartily for their vote 
of thanks. 

Mr. Guy Hayi^r (Hon. Secretary) returned thanks, and said that was the 
first Convention or Conference that he had attended during the last few years 
without speaking on the subjects before the House, but his other work there had 
prevented him. He would, however, say that he believed they would have more 
work in the future. Their work for the destruction of the liquor traffic was not 
finished with that Convention. Some of them had asked what else they could do. 
He would reply that they must look after their votes. Some people said that the 
Govenunent with a majority of 150 was as stable as could be; but things in 
Europe were not as stable as they would like, nor in this country either; and 
Prohibitionists must work in the towns, in the village, in the church, and among 
their friends, so that at the next general election the 150 majority might melt 
away like snow before the sun of Prohibition, and a majority would then arise that 
would destroy this iniquity. Work, vote, and pray, and God would give them the 
V ictor}'. ( Applause. ) 

Mr. Geo. Tomlinson (Hon. Secretary) also replied to the vot« of thanks, and 
said he would like to mention the names of the workers on the various committees, 
and he would mention the name of one — Edward W. Watson. (Applause.) They 
could not have done without the assistance of the ladies with regard to the 
hospitality, and he wished the delegates to appreciate the work that had been done 
by their lady friends. (Applause.) On behalf of the Press Committee of the 
Convention, he returned thanks to the members of the Press, who had sent up 
the following resolution signed by the whole of the representatives of the Press 
attending the Convention : — 

" The Press Representatives desire to thank the Press Committee for their 
many courteous attentions, which have considerably facilitated the work wliich has 
had to be executed ; at few analogous assemblies has the convenience of the 
Pressmen been more completely studied." (Applause.) 

Mr. Thus. Wiiittaker (Scarborough) made a few remarks and read a short 
poem, "Don't Drink." 

Mrs. FoGGiN (Newcastle) then Si\ng "(iod be with you till we meet again," the 
vast assemblage joining in the chorus, after which the Convention united in 
singing the Doxology. 

Madame Sterling again delighted her hearers in singing "Trust in the Lord," 
and pmyer by the Rev. G. Armstrong Bennetts brouglit the Convention to 
a close. 
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KINDRED MEETINGS. 



During the course of the Convention a number of Meetings and 
Social Gatherings were held in Newcastle and District, of which 

the following is a brief summary. 



NATIONAL TEMPEBANCE FEDEBATION. 

On Monday morning, April 5th, 1897, the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
National Temperance Federation was held in the Hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Northumberland Street, Newcastle. The President, Mr. 
W. S. Caine, J.P^, occupied the chair. Representatives were present from nearly 
all the affiliated organisations. Councillor Joseph Malins submitted the annual 
report, which was adopted. Resolutions bearing on phases of political Temperance 
work were discussed and approved. The Federation officers were re-elected, and 
the meeting closed. 



UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL. 

A meeting of this Council was held on Monday afternoon, April 5th, 1897, in 
the same Hall as above. Rev. James Clark (Salforrl) presided, and thirty-six out 
of forty members were present. The proceedings were conducted in private, but 
it was announced to the Press that important business was transacted bearing 
upon the furtherance of the movement throughout the country. 

INDEPENDENT OBDEB OF GOOD TEMPLABS. 

Taking advantage of the visit of many (irand Lodge officers to the National 
Prohibition Convention, the Elxecutive Committee of North Durham arranged for 
a series of special meetings, at Gateshead, Hebbuni, Washington, Sunderland, 
West Stanley, and other places. The speakers included Messrs. F. W. Dimbleby, 
J. P., (i.Co. (Richmond, Surrey), J. M. Skinner, (i.E. Supt. (lieckenham, Kent), Wm. 
Sutherland, O. Sec. i London \ and others. The meetings were very successful, 
and much interest was manifested in the gatherings. 



BECHABITES' BE-UNION. 

The delegates and members of the Independent Order of Rechabites attending 
the Convention were entertiiined to tea by the Northumberland and Durham 
District officials, on Tuesday, April 6th, in the Bnuiswick Hall, Newcastle. About 
100, including a few ladies, were present. Mr. Richardson Campbell, of Man- 
chester, High Secretary of the Order, made a few appropriate remarks, and was 
followed by Rev. C. H. Murray (Manchester), Mr. Robert Lewis (Manchester), 
County Councillor Jones Parry (CJlamorgan), Mr. J. R. Weatherall (Oxford), Mr. 
J. W. Whytc ((Jlasgow), Mr. Sam Pilling (Scarborough), Mr. H. Wardropper 
(Sunderland), and others. In every way the gathering was successful. 



ADVOCATES' TEA. 

The official agents of the various Temperance societies attending the Convention 
were entertained to tea by the Northern Association of Temperance Advocates, on 
Thursday, April 8th, at the St. James's School Room, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle. About 150 attended, including some ladies. Mr. Wm. Lapsley 
(Marske), President of the Society, welcomed the agents, and urged a greater 
consolidation of the Temperance forces. Miss Hallie Q. Brown, M.Sc. (U.S.A), 
Mr. James Troup (Newcastle), and others addressed the gathering, after which a 
vote of thanks was passed, and a very agreeable meeting was brought to a close. 
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LADIES' OONVEBSAZIONE. 

The delegates of the Women's Total Abstinence Union attending the Con- 
vention held a Conversazione on Wednesday, April 7th, at the Roma Cafe, 
Grainger Street, Newcastle. Lady Elizabeth Biddulph (President) received the 
ladies, some sixty being present. Tea was provided, and brief suldresses were 
given by Lady Biddulph, Mrs. Brookes, Mrs. Buss, and Miss Docwra. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded, on the motion of Miss Pitt, seconded by Mrs. Meek, 
and supported by Miss Connell. The gathering was in every respect a very 
successful one, and added nuich to the interest and enjoyment of the ladies 
attending the Convention. 

WOBKEBS' PIC-NIO. 

On Saturday, July 3rd, 1897, the Choir, Orchestral Band, and workers who 
helped at the Convention and who contributed so largely to the success which 
attended the gathering, held an enjoyable pic-nic to " Wheelbirks," Stocksfield, 
the country residence of Mr. David Richardson (Treasurer of the Convention), who 
accompanied the party. About two hundred accepted the invitation, these 
including Aid. E. S. Hindmarsh, Miss E. L. Connell, Mr. R. L. Hay, Mr. Guy 
Hayler, Mr. John Murray, and others. On the motion of Mr. Guy Hayler, 
hearty thanks were passed to Councillor H. Crawford Smith for providing the 
railway fares, and to Mr. David Richardson for providing the hospitality at 
Wheelbirks. 



THE LIQUOR PRESS ON THE CONVENTION. 



" In a period of * damned defeat ' the body of the Temperance Party behaved 
magnificently, witli unsurpassable loyalty. The leaders and the led alike deserve 
this tribute. The rank and file met defeiit like men, and the leaders took their 
cue from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who bravely, boldly, asserted that the disaster was 
* merely an incident in the campaign.' But if there was no mutiny at the time — 
and to the credit of the Temperance Party be it admitted there was not — there 
was bound to come the day of reckoning when the scattered forces were 
re-collected, when the broken ranks were once more serried, and when officers met 
to consider the moral of the campaign, to learn, if possible, from the bitter lessons 
taught by experience and better the instruction. The day came ; the cry went 
forth that the old methods were unsuitable, that the old cries failed in their 
rallying power, that the times recjuired other methods than those which had 
proved futile But peruse the programme of this National (?) Pro- 
hibition Convention, this parade of U.K. A. exploded nostrums, and Alliance 
played-out leaders ; have the only possible methods of dealing with this great 
question * a look in ' ? Not a bit of it. There is writ_large over the whole 
proceedings, there issues from the mouths of the speakers, there looms in the 
minds of the promoters one word, one idea, and that — Prohibition." — Licensed 
VictiKillers^ Trade News (Birmingham). 
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THE PRESS c£ THE CONVENTION. 



Below we give some opinions of the Press on the Convention, 
roughly collated from the principal newspapers. 



The proceedings of the Couveiition were telegraphed daily through the medium 
of the l^ress Association, Central News, and other press agencies to every newspaper in 
the British Isles. Thus the deliberations of the great gathering could be perused 
day by day in all comers of the kingdom. Several newspapers had special 
correspondents present, notably l^ht Echo (London), Brujhouse yews (Brighouse), 
Methodist Times (London), Alnwick Gtuirdian (Alnwick), MetJwdist Recorder 
(London), British Weekly (London), TJie Alliance Sews (Manchester), Scottish 
Be/orttier (Glasgow), and others. The religious newspapers gave, in most cases, 
good accounts of the gathering, while practically all the Temperance papers and 
magazines in Great Britain gave descriptive reports, some being excellently written. 
The Convention was also " noticed " by the organs of the liquor traffic. The local 
press gave most extensive reports, the Newcastle Daily Chronicle published a two 
page supplement daily, and the Newcastle Daily Leader* gave a daily report of 
nearly two pages. 

DAILT AND WEEKLY PRESS. 

"For some days to come Newcastle will be the scene of a strenuous Temperance 
propaganda. A conference numbering 900 delegates formally opens its sittings 
to-day, and vi'iW continue in session all the week. Temperance Congresses were 
held in London in 1846 and in 1862, and in Manchester in 1853. Each of them 
met for specific purposes. Their organisers had new programmes to propound 
and new schemes to initiate. But the promoters of the present gathering propose 
no fresh doctrine or policy. They merely seek to subserve the cause of Tem- 
perance by bringing it under public notice with more than usual power of interest. 
Newcastle is not an inappropriate place for such a Convention, as its population 
has keen bibulous propensities. In so far as the delegates enjoin the principle of 
personal abstinence by explaining the pernicious (effects of drinking, we are 
cordially with them. Our physical well-being, our moral worth, our social 
happiness, our national tranquility, all depend upon that control of our appetite 
and passions which is designed by the cardinal \ irtue of Temperance. It is the 
guardian of youth and the support of old age ; the j)hysician of both body and 
soul. No nobler cause ever enlisted the aid of tongue or pen. It is both vast and 
vital, and adapted equally to man's wants and circmnstances. It is alike benevo- 
lent and patriotic, practical and practicable. It touches us at all points of our 
everyday life, and is pre-eminently a question of morals, civilisation, and liberty. 
The movement is of American origin, and dates from the publication, in 1786, by 
Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, of an essay on the effects of ardent spirits on the 
human body and mind. But no organised effort against intemperance was made 
until 1826, when Dr. Lyman Beecher, father of the authoress of * Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,' awakened his countrymen's attention by his six brilliant and instructive 
sermons. Their delivery led to tlie forming of the first Temperance Society. In 
1829 Mr. John Dunlop introduced the American plan into this country, and 
societies on its model were established at various places. They, however, only 
aimed at suppressing the consumption of distilled spirits. They permitted the use 
of fermented liquors in moderation, but they soon died out. The movomeut, as we 
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know it, was inaugurated in Preston in 1832, by the late Mr. Joseph Livesej and 
a group of working men, who, believing that the habitual use of intoxicating bever- 
ages is a prolific source of misery, and that perfect health is compatible with total 
abstinence, began the first teetotal association. Mr. Livesey and his coadjutoFB, 
inspired by a generous love of their fellow men were intensely in earnest. Their 
souls were on fire, and they set others aflame. They spoke with force and fervency, 
but with much knowledge and practical good sense. Society was startled by the 
evidence they adduced of the deplorable progress of dissipation, and the consequent 
waste of national wealth and individual means. Many cures for the evil were 
suggested, but they all failed. By the mouth of its most influential spokesman, 
society confessed itself baflled, and almost gave up the contest in despair. When 
the Preston pioneers proposed the simple principle of individual abstinence they 
were denounced as fanatics. A speedy downfall was predicted for their monstrouB 
folly, whilst their exuberant promises were scouted with derision. Strong in their 
sober sense, they clung to their creed unshaken, unseduced, and unterrified. If 
they were sneered at, their principles survived. The number and power of the 
obstacles they had to overthrow were stupendous. Drinking could plead high 
prescription in its favour. It was encompassed by the world's respectability, the 
tradition of ages, the avarice of the interested, the passions of the vicious ; and 
the pusillanimity of the pharisaical ; in a word, conventionalism, usage, and fashion 
were all in its favour. Yet the advocates of Temperance argued its way upwards 
and onwards with impassioned zeal, noble self-denial, and undaunted courage. The 
movement has not destroyed drinking it is true, but it has lessened drunkenness, 
and it has softened and sweetened our social customs. The principle has been 
tested by all the recognised canons of criticism and discussion, and men of science 
have been compelled to render homage to it. It has been proved in myriads of 
cases that perfect health is compatible with abstinence, and the hardest work can 
be accomplished when practising it." — Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 



"The Prohibition Convention now in Session in Newcastle has made a 
promising start. We are not of those who condemn every class of reformers 
because we do not approve all the methods they employ. The Temperance 
question is vast and many sided, and very often good is done in most unexpected 
ways. A man who in diverting heart and soul to the diminution of the evils of 
drinking is certain to do useful work, whatever his political creed may be. He is 
a force making for order in the country. We, therefore, welcome the Prohibition 
Convention to Newcastle, although, to speak frankly, we do not like the name 
that has l)een given to it. There are, of course, many ways of promoting 
Temperance, but all may be conveniently divided into two great classes. One of 
these classes includes all the agencies that are striving to create within men 
higher principles and nobler ideals, that are seeking to purify the pleasures and 
sweeten the lives of the people, and that are by these means adding daily to the 
number of those who are temperate in habit and thought. The second class 
contains those whose chief aim is to remove by numerous devices the temptations 
that are now placed in the way of vast multitudes. Now, we do not suppose that 
among the delegates to the Prohibition Convention there will be found many who 
will deny that the work done by the first class of reformers is of a higher order 
than that done by the second. It is more durable, and its influence on character 
is immensely superior. A man who is temperate from conviction has reached a 
higher j)latform of life than the man who is temperate because there exists no 
facility for getting intoxicating drink. And what is true of the individual is true 
of the nation. The supreme end of Temperance reformation is the creation of a 
people so strong in will and so enlightened in mind that no temptation can assail 
them. If they have not this strength and enlightenment they may be subject to 
violent reactions, and their last end may be worse than the first. 

We do not wish for a moment to convey the impression that the superiority of 
the moral side of the Temperance movement is lost sight of by some such reformers 
as are gathered in Newcastle just now, or by the numerous Temperance bodies 
they represent. All these bodies more or less are engaged in healthy moral work. 
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which, being less obtrusive, is sometimes overlooked. We owe to their zeal the 
increased interest of the churches in Temperance reform,* the Bands of Hope, and 
innumerable other agencies by which the tone and sentiment of the present 
generation, and the generation that is rising up to follow this, are being raised and 
purified. When, however, men become wedded to one idea or to one system there 
is a great danger of their losing the breadth of mind and the catholicity of spirit 
which are necessary for effective work, be it in the cause of Temperance or any 
other cause. We have had many illustrations of this danger of recent years. 
Extreme men, thoroughly convinced in their own minds of the vast importance of 
their legislative projects, have not only given the first place to what should be 
secondary, but have refused to associate with and have even striven to impede, 
those who are working by different methods. We shall not, however, attempt to 
judge the present Convention before its work is done. It may, and we believe 
will, prove itself worthy of a more comprehensive name. A good deal of time is 
to be taken up with the discussion of the various aspects of Prohibition, and these 
meetings cannot fail to have a high educative value. The principle of Prohibition 
has been applied in many different ways in different countries — here by local veto, 
there by district or county vote, and, in one or two cases, by State vote. Men 
who have direct experience of the working of the various laws are to speak on the 
subject, and although they may not be received as wholly impartial witnesses, we 
do not doubt that they will record facts worthy of study by all interested in the 
Temperance movement. 

" The Convention in reality is much broader than its name. The delegates 
and speakers will place before the public many other phases of the Temperance 
question besides those directly connected with the Prohibition campaign. Papers 
will be read by men who have earned distinction as leaders of their fellows on such 
questions as * Drink and Commerce,' * Drink and the Revenue,' * Drink and 
Wages,' * Drink and Trades Unionism,' and * Socialistic Theories and the Liquor 
Traffic' We shall also have the vexed question of * Compensation ' discussed, as 
likewise the * Municipal isation ' projects favoured by many who oppose Prohibi- 
tion, although these projects have in them elements of greater danger. Then, too, 
a part of a day is to be devoted to the Temperance work of the churches. These 
are all phases of Temperance work in which unity is possible, and from the 
consideration of which nuich good will certainly come. As to the other and larger 
division of the work of the Convention, that directly connected with Prohibition, 
we need not at the present moment say much. The tone and temper of the 
Convention cannot yet be adequately gauged. We have noted, however, many 
favourable signs of a return to more conciliatory tactics. The * all or nothing ' 
attitude has been discredited by the barrenness of the results. Certainly there 
never was a time when unity was more needed. The evidence given before the 
Licensing Commission shows the existence of innumerable law-made evils which 
are daily increasing. A united attack on these is possible ; and it is at least 
worthy of the consideration of Prohibitionists whether greater progress might not 
be made by co-operating with others for the removal of abuses about which all are 
agreed than by an uncompromising advocacy of Prohibition." — Neiocastle Daily 
Leader. 



** As it is the fashion in these days for every party and set of people who 
desire the success of any movement to hold general gatherings of their adherents, 
which they call conventions or congresses, we take it as a matter of course that the 
advocates of a national prohibition of the sale of alcoholic li(]uors should also have 
their annual outing, at which there is a big muster of their friends, and plenty of 
meetings, demonstrations, and oratory. The one thing which is emphasised about 
the Prohibition Convention, meeting in Newcastle this week, however, is that it is 
not a gathering for freely discussing the problem of how to mitigate the evils of 
intemperance, but for affirming with all the vigour possible the foregone conclusions 
of the party. A more concise definition of its objects could, we suppose, not have 
been given than that of Mr. Joseph Malins, in the course of an address in Olympia 
on Sunday afternoon. 'That Convention,' he said, 'had been projected to 
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enable them to hoist theu* standard, and to let the people know that they had not 
changed — that their policy was the same as it had been for many years past, and 
that they were not discouraged by such a little event as a General Election now 
and then.' This reminds us of what was said about the Bourbons — that they 
learned nothing and forgot nothing. We do not know that a Greueral Ejection is 
a * little event/ but, in any case, it is the only effective expression of the opinion 
and will of the people in this country ; and it is admitted that it has been given 
against the Prohibition party and their policy. Under these circumstances, what 
Mr. Malins describes as the object of the Prohibition party — namely, to let the 
people see that they are of the same opinion as ever they were, and that their 
views are stereotyped past all possibility of being affected by any manifestation of 
public conviction, to our mind only shows that those who are thus displaying their 
unalterable views are not particularly wise. Without questioning the right of any 
man or set of men to believe what they please about the best way of reforming the 
habits of the community in this matter of intemperance, it is, at any rate, certain 
that in a free coiuitry it can only be done by the assent of the people. If, then, 
it is shown that the majority of the people, or even, for that part of it, a sub- 
stantial minority, are resolved not to have the choice denied them of drinking or 
refraining from drinking alcoholic liquors, merely because a certain number of 
persons abuse the liberty, it seems to us to be proved to a demonstration that not 
by that means, at any rate, is the end to be secured. It might, for the sake of 
argument, be admitted that everj^thing the Prohibitionists say is true — yet, as the 
success of their policy depends wholly upon the willingness of the people to 
submit to be placed under bonds, in order to carry out the plan of the reformers, 
the absence of that willingness settles the matter at once. 

" If the Convention about to be held had been a gathering for the purpose of 
considering the cause of Temperance as a whole, and the most practical and 
expedient method of mitigating the acknowledged evils, and improving the habits 
of the people, we should have wished it nothing but good speed. But every means 
is taken to disabuse our minds of such belief. The Convention is a Prohibition 
Convention, and appeals to no one but Prohibitionists. It is held in order to 
register a foregone conclusion — or rather, it would be more accurate to say, it is 
held to enable the already convinced friends of this movement to raise their voices 
as loudly as ever they can." — Newcastle Daily JaumaL 



" The week has been notable for the meetings in Newcastle of the National 
Prohibition Convention. However much some of us may disagree with the views 
advocated by this, the most uncompromising section of the Temperance part^', we 
cannot at least refraim from admiring the vigour and whole-heartedness with which 
those views have been expressed. To hold such a Convention in these days of 
reaction, to attract no less than eleven hmidred delegates from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, as well as from abroad, and to keep the enthusiasm up to a high 
pitch for a whole week is no mean achievement, and speaks eloquently of the 
tremendous vitality which seems to be inherent in the Temperance cause. There 
will be a general agreement that the time is opportune for the propagation of these 
principles upon which the Convention is founded. At a time when the forces of 
apathy and indifference are triumphant every movement towards progress must be 
encouraged, and should be welcomed. We know, of course, that universal prohi- 
bition of the sale of drink is not likely to be realised in our time. But the 
prohibitionists are not altogether \uiconipromising. They are not so narrow* 
minded as to oppose measures which may fall short of the goal at which they aim. 
Therein they display true wisdom. A Temj>erance reformer who despises any 
measure tending to diminish dnuikenness on the ground that it does not realise 
his ideals is not merely short-sighted, but is a<5tually a dangerous enemy of the 
cause he professes to support." — Ncnihetm Weekly Leader (Newcastle). 

" The representative character of the Convention is proved by the dialects of 
the delegates. Yorkshire and Lancashire are evidently well represented. As the 
Northumbrian moves amongst them he has no reason to be ashamed of his burr. 
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By mingling in such gatherings one realises how our variety of diction makes our 
national life more picturesque. There is a distinct charm in the harsh ' scrape ' 
of the Lancashireman, in the drawl of the weaver from the county of broad" acres, 
in the staccato notes of the Cockney, and in the sonorous drones of the Scot. 
Now, this harmonious blending of speech and sentiment in support of common 
purposes is in itself an evidence that the Temperance movement is a powerful 
factor in the national life, and one feels that, assuming the ideas of the Pro- 
hibitionists to be entirely mistaken, their policy impracticable, their arguments 
unsound, yet their earnestness and loyalty to what they consider to be right form 
a welcome protest against the enslaving customs and Mammon-worship of the 
day." — Special Correspondent of the Netocattle Daily Leader. 



" The interest manifested in the Newcastle Convention is marvellous ; indeed 
almost without parallel. For six successive nights Olympia has bedn packed from 
end to end, orchestra, galleries filled, and hundreds standing in the gangways. 
Enthusiasm has been unbounded, and last night even the counter attractions of an 
oratorio in the Town Hall and a new play at the theatre caused no diminution in 

the attendance But these evening meetings are merely as the dessert 

after the feast. For ten mortal hours per day the delegates are assembled ; for 
conference all day and demonstration at night. Nothing seems able to damp the 
enthusiasm or cool the ardour of the cold water drinkers ! The Convention is an 
object lesson which may be recommended to the study of Liberals as well as of 
Consen'atives. Those Radical wire-pullers who would like to throw the Liquor 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill overboard at the next election will do well to pause. 
This assembly testifies that they will have men in most constituencies to deal with 
who place Temperance first and Party second." — Special Correspondent of the 
Echo (London). 



" The vitality of the Temperance Party has been abundantly shown at the 
Prohibition Convention, which held its concluding session at Newcastle yesterday. 
The presence by the * coaly Tyne * of a thousand representatives of the Temperance 
work that is going on in every part of the country is an important fact. These 
delegates do not represent selfish interests, but moral enthusiasm. This is an 
element in public life with which all Governments have to reckon, and which wise 
statesmen know and value as a mighty power for good. The Newcastle Convention 
has brought out a remarkable body of evidence, and the appeal made has been to 
testimony and reason. Fact and not 'rhetoric is the dominant note of the discus- 
sions. A thousand men never assemble to discuss any question without something 
more or less injudicious being said, but the testimony of Sir Wilfrid Lawson as to 
the small amoiuit of * twaddle ' is justified. One fact comes out with great 
clearness. So far from being dismayed, the result of the last general election has 
been to incite the Temperance Party to increased eflfort for the education of the 
public mind as to the dangers of the present licensing system. And they are 
undoubtedly right in their conviction that in a country like our own the control 
of the liquor traffic must in the last resort be placed in the hands of the people." — 
Manchester Guardinn. 



" The National Prohibition Convention, which is holding its meetings at New- 
castle-on-Tyne this week, and which is attended by eleven hundred delegates from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, is a striking proof of the vigour and inherent 
vitality of the Temperance cause. The members of the Convention represent the 
most uncompromising section of the Temperance party. They have not assembled, 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson said last night, for the purpose of laying down the law as 
to the best licensing system, for apparently they do not admit that there are 
degrees of comparison in such a matter as the sale of intoxicating drink. Nothing 
short of total abstinence for the individual and of Prohibition for the State will 
satisfy the ardent social reformers now in conference in the capital of Tyneside. 
Of the zeal, earnestness, and self-sacrifice of those Temperance workers who ridicule 
the notion of subjecting the liquor traffic to any limitation and regulation ther^ 
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cannot but be general admiration in these days, when nothing is cheaper than 
conunonplaces regarding the evils of drunkenness. There will also be general 
agreement that the time is particularly opportune for the propagation of the 
principles upon which the Convention is founded. Never was it more necessary 
than at the present day to educate the people upon questions of political and social 
reform. When the forces of reaction, apathy, and indiflTerence are asserting them- 
selves so strongly, every effort to bring about a change in public feeling and 
opinion — to effect some progressive movement — is to be welcomed and to be 
encouraged. But it is impossible to ignore the lessons of experience, and the 
history of the human race shows us that the moral ideal in society is realised 6nly 
by slow and sometimes imperceptible degrees. Universal total abstinence and 
universal prohibition of the sale of strong drink, however desirable in themselves, 
will never be reached at a bound. Perhaps only once, in a long space of years, will 
there be any sign of approximation to these ends visible in the United Kingdom. 
Temperance reformers who aim at the attainment of the goal of national prohi- 
bition, if they are wise, will make use of every means likely to help them thither, 
and they will not despise (much less fight against) measures which fall short of 
what they wish. A Prohibitionist who opposes any scheme calculated to diminish 
the opportunities for intemperance, merely on the ground that it does not represent 
all that he would like, and that it recognises as leg^l the sale of what he regards 
as * poison ' — is really no friend of the Temperance cause. For the action of such 
an impractical and visionary mortal can only postpone further the realisation of 
that ideal upon which he has set his heart but not his mind. But the speeches 
delivered at Newcastle yesterday do not suggest that the Convention contains 
many if any such irrational extremists." — Leeds Mercury, 

" The * biggest thing ' in the Temperance world for a generation has been the 
great Prohibition Convention which concluded its week of earnest teetotal propa- 
ganda last Friday. There is no doubt about that. Teetotalers are agreed on the 
point, and so are many who are not Temperance people. For a solid seven days 
there has been held a brilliant series of meetings. Over a thousand delegates have 
attended from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, and the 
Colonies. The leading Temperance men in every walk of life have been represented: 
Papers have been read by specialists, and many of the most eloquent exponents of 
the faith have spoken. Huge audiences have filled the largest hall of Newcastle 
night after night. And what is the result ? Certain it is that a great impulse has 
been given to the Temperance and Prohibition movement. A united Temperance 
party has re-affirmed that the people themselves must settle whether the public 
house shall be permitted to have a license to exert its baneful influence in the dis- 
trict in which such people live. Local Option in one form or another is the finding of 
the largest gathering of Temperance reformers that Britain has ever seen. . . . 
The reading of papers and the discussion of them was the business at the Confer- 
ences. Here was the happy h\mting ground of the philosophical, the statistical, the 
historical teetotaler. Armed with the Convention Blue Book and sheafs of papers 
the average specimen made himself at home all over the place. One minute he 
would be speaking to an old comrade whom he had not seen for twenty, thirty, 
possibly fifty years. The next thing one would see would be the veteran popping 
about on the platform solemnly arguing with the officials or smilingly acquiescing 
in some fair lady delegate's arguments. The papers read surveyed mankind and 
the liquor traffic from China to Peru." — Special Correspondent of the Alnwick 
Guardian. 



" In a paper on the relation of the co-operative movement to the liquor traffic, 
read at a meeting of the National Prohibition Conference, last week, Mr. James 
McKendrick argued that Temperance people might claim co-operators as allies in 
uplifting the wage earners of the country to a higher level materially and morally. 
Mr. McKendrick's paper, a summary of which we print elsewhere, should have 
special interest in view of the recent discussions of the question of the establish- 
meni of co-operative breweries." — Co-operative News (Manchester). 
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" The Convention in furtherance of Prohibition, held at Newcastle on-Tyne 
last month, will be a landmark in the history of the movement." — Abstainers^ 
Advocate (Beckenham, Kent). 



"The Convention opened most auspiciously, and proceeded with increa;^ 
interest. The papers were admirable, and will form a valuable addition to our 
permanent Temperance literature. Many of our finest speakers were present at 
the public meetings, and gave splendid deliverances, which were enthusiastically 
received by the immense audiences, and there can be no doubt that the movement 
will receive an impetus from the event which we thankfully acknowledge and 
would not undervalue." — The Temperance World and Prohibition Herald (London). 



" The National Convention for the Prohibition of the Liquor TraflSc, which was 
held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, from Saturday, April 3rd, to Friday, April 9th, marked 
a distinct historical epoch in the onward march of the movement. It was dgnifi- 
cant for being really the first National Convention of all Temperance organisations 
held without a compulsory entrance fee, the Convention being open to all. There 
was no * rest arid be thankful,- for while all heartily approved, step-by-step 
Temperance reform, it was made abundantly clear that there would be no * rest 
and be thankful,' until the Prohibition goal was reached." — Temperance Witness 
(Newcastle.) 



" The recent Prohibition Convention at Newcastle-on-Tyne will mark a forward 
step in the history of the Temperance Reformation. From the opening meeting 
on April 3rd to the closing session on April 9th, the interest and enthusiasm was 
well maintained. Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke, one of our vice-presidents ^of th,e 
Women's Total Abstinence Union), presided over the Section when Women s Help 
for Prohibition was under discussion, and the President of the W.T.A.U. (Lady 
Biddulph) read the first paper. It is gratifying to note that this meeting was one 
of the best of the series, eliciting a great amount of interest and enthusiasm and 
specially favourable notice from the Press." — Wings (London). 



" The Prohibition Convention recently held at Newcastle was a great success 
in every way. Upwards of a thousand delegates were present from all parts of 
the world, and the papers read were of the most varied and interesting character. 
There was a free discussion of every subject, and the resolutions were of a strong 
nature, the delegates being all agreed that there could be no compromise in any 
way w^ith the drink traffic. The Convention was for Prohibition, and nothing 
short of that would suit the enthusiastic Temperance workers who took part. The 
public meetings were attended by about 5,000 each night, and better speeches 
have never before been heard on the Temperance platforms in Newcastle. There 
was imbounded enthusiasm throughout, and the Convention must have resulted 
in much practical good to the Temperance cause." — Temperance Chronicle 
(Darlington). 



"The Convention certainly cannot complain of any want of attention or respect 

on the part of the Press. The zeal and earnestness of the Prohibitionists are 

adequately acknowledged on all hands. Their high, pure motive — the good of 

their fellows — is held to be worthy of the highest praise. If newspaper editors, 

generally speaking, will not go further than this, it is not very surprising, and 

Prohibitionists, conscious as they are that there is a missionary effort, will not 

complain that their main object and aim is not viewed sympathetically by those 

who look at matters from an entirely different standpoint. Tolerance is a virtue 

or not, just as the system to which the word refers is tolerable or not. The 

standpoint of the Prohibitionist is that the drinking system of the country is 

intolerable. It is not likely, therefore, that they would appreciate, even if they 

desired — as they certainly do not— -the adjective 'tolerant' to be applied 

to themselves." — The Temperance Companion (Manchester), 
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"Upwards of a thousand delegates attended from all parts of the United 
Kingdom and a few from abroad. These represented every phase of the movement 
and every form of Temperance effort. The interest was well maintained to the 
end, indeed, there was a larger attendance at the Conference on Friday devoted to 
* Women's Help for Prohibition,* than on any previous day. 

" The interest and enthusiasm manifested both at the Conferences and at the 
public demonstrations were very great, and formed notable features of the Conven- 
tion. The fifty papers read at the Conference under the eight sections covered a 
wide area, and embraced every aspect of the Prohibition movement. Many of them 
were of special interest and value. 

"The Convention cannot but give a great impetus to the cause, and the stimulus 
imported will, through those attending and the Press, be communicated to all 
interested in Temperance reform.** — Special Correspondent of The League Journal 
(Glasgow). 



" The great Convention has come and gone. Though held in the far North of 
England, remote from the habitations of most leaders of Temperance men, more 
than a thousand signatures to its roll of membership, sent in from E^t, West and 
South, as well as North, testified to the vivid vitality of the advanced Temperance 
movement in all parts of the United Kingdom, and almost all these members are 
leading and active men in the Temperance movement. From the first conception 
of it, it was to be distinctly a Prohibition Convention, and such unmistakably it 
remained to the last. Alike, whether in its widely comprehensive range of 
subjects (so humourously described by Mr. Leif Jones) it dealt with the historical 
and legislative, the foreign and colonial, the economical and statistical, the 
impedimental, the industrial and commercial, the Christian Churchly, the 
organisational, or the women's special aspect of the movement, it affirmed in every 
section by distinct resolution its staunch adherence to the principle of Prohibition, 
and when each evening it admitted the public to its most spacious hall, delighting 
them \vith speech aft«r speech from its leading men and women, its voices 
still had the true ring in them, proving the steadfastness of its fealty to what is 
to the foe * the dreaded name * not of * Demogorgon * but of Prohibition." — The 
Alliance Netvs (Manchester), 



" Thirty-five years have come and gone since the last Prohibition Convention, so 
it was only to be expected that the present one would be a big and imposing 
display of our Temperance forces. Had it not been so, it would have done more 
harm than good. Over one thousand persons were appointed as delegates ; a 
remarkable number, especially when it is remembered that canny Newcastle is so 
far north. 

" Newcastle has a reputation for stnmg Temperance sentiment, although, like 
all other big towns, there is much evidence of the grip of the drink demon. It is 
the headquarters of the North of England Temperance League ; and its secretary, 
Mr. Guy Hayler, with our old friend, Mr. George Tomlinson, of the Alliance, 
divided the duties of secretaries to the Convention. The labour and corres- 
pondence involved was enormous ; but earnestness, enthusiasm, and love for the 
cause lightened the load, triumphed over difficulties and obstacles, and resulted in 
a glorious success. 

"The Convention has served its purpose. The main object was to make clear 
our position to the country. This has been clearly defined. We stand for the 
destruction of the body and soul destroying liquor traffic, and, as a means to 
that end, we advocate permissive prohibition in localities by means of a direct 
vote by the people." — Tempeyance Bells (Derby). 



"From the opening demonstration on 3rd April to the farewell meeting on 9th 
April, the Prohibition Convention at Newcastle was a great success. All the 
confident anticipations and expectations in regard to it were more than realised. 
The gathering was truly a national and historical one. Representatives were 
present from almost every constituency in Britain, and no Temperance Associa' 
tion of any consequence was unrepresented. 
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"The Convention proper was marked by deep earnestness and abounding 
enthusiasm. The dominant notes were absolute Prohibition and no compromise. 
A casual observer could not but be struck with the fixed determination manifested, 
at every section, to push the battle more and more to the gate, and to prosecute 
the war against the liquor traffic with more zeal and boldness. If any attempt 
had been made to secure support for half measures, it would have received a very 
hostile reception. Indeed, when one old veteran even hinted that, after all, there 
might be something worth having in ' local management,' the Convention promptly 
and emphatically repudiated the idea, and would have none of it. For a * dis- 
organised, discredited, and discouraged party,' the Convention was a wonderful 
display. The last General Election cast no shadow over the deliberations. The 
next one received more attention. All evidently 

*Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better. 
Sleep to wake.' 

" The fifty papers read were remarkably able and instructive, and when published, 
as they will be, along with reports of the discussions, speeches, etc.,' will form a 
most valuable addition to the literature of the movement. The volume of 
proceedings no Temperance reformer can afford to be without. 

*^0f the many demonstrations held it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
speeches were admirable, pitched on a high key, and breathing intense moral 
earnestness. The audiences were very large, warmly responsive, and cheered to 
the echo the strongest statements against the liquor traffic, and the demands for 
its annihilation. It was noteworthy all through that nothing met with such a 
hearty response as the demand for simple, unconditional, and immediate Prohibition. 
It was a Prohibition Convention. 

"The influence of the Convention will be long felt throughout the country, 
and must tell for good. If properly followed up by earnest aggressive work on the 
part of every Temperance Association, a great impetus cannot but be given to 
the cause." — The Good Templar (Glasgow). 



" The National Convention for the Prohibition of the Liquor Traffic is but a 
memory, but there need not be the slightest hesitation in believing that it will be 
a lasting one. The gathering drew together a large number of the most active 
workers in the movement in the present day. Friends known to each other only 
by name met face to face, and the hearty clasp of the hand and warm recognitions 
spoke volumes as to the feelings which animated all in this war against the saloon. 
Women to a greater degree than we remember thronged the meetings, and lent a 
bright aspect to the proceedmgs. 

" The Convention brought together papers on Prohibition which in their way 
are unsurpassed for the information they afford, especially in regard to Australia, 
Canada, and Scandinavia. This must be as great an encouragement to the 
genuine Prohibitionist as it must be a discouragement to those who faint and are 
weary or who have turned out of the way. The thorough-going sentiments 
reiterated which were pressed home with eloquence were proof, if proof were 
really needed, that the genuine Temperance reformer is in no way daunted by the 
80 often paraded Local Veto defeat and reaction. Indeed, he seemed to be never 
more alive. He has no interest in impossibilities and difficulties. He had 
surmounted too many of the so-called first and had overcome too many of the 
second to be despondent. He wants, like the hound in the leash, to be let go 
that he might strike another blow, fire another shot, or *ram' another obstruction, 
and in the way so bravely cleared nni the Temperance race. This is the spirit 
in which the friends appeared to be auiniate<l. 

" Everywhere the English speaking race is assailing the public-house. Silently 
but effectively the cause is marching on. .Vustralia, Canada, the United States, 
and Britain are showing proofs of the constant warfare to which the saloon, the 
speak easy, the dive, the dram-shop in all shapes and forms are being subjected. 
The territory of the liquor traffic is being occupied by the Prohibitionist, slowly, 
we cheerfully grant, but certainly. Its fate is clearly evident. No evil can stand 
the persistent attacks being made by the Prohibitionists. We do not see day by 
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day the change which is taking place, but at intervals observation showB that 
change has taken place. To-day the publican with difficulty holds his own, 
to-morrow he may be flying before the assaults of his opponents. This Convention 
will emphasise this change, and in the not distant future over every inch of the 
territory upon which the publicans are squatters will float proudly the imsullied 
flag of eftective Prohibition. These sentiments which owe their strength to the 
Convention will, in consequence of their wider diffusion, animate the varied hosts 
of Prohibition, and impart power and hope and courage to every true and sincere 
Temperance reformer." — The Scottish Refomiei' (Glasgow). 



" *If all Christian communions would imite in denouncing the liquor traf&c, in 
twelve months there would be no liquor traffic to denounce. The question is in 
the hands of the Churches.* 

" This was the message sent to the great Prohibition Convention at Newcastle 
by Dr. Joseph Parker ; but while it contains a great deal of truth, still it does not 
entirely dispose of the question. Of all the topics dealt with at Newcastle, perhaps 
the most important was ' The relation of the Christian Church to the Prohibition 
movement,' and we fully agree with the closing sentence that we have quoted, 
that * the question is in the hands of the Churches.' The liquor traffic to-day 
lives and thrives because the Church of Christ wills that it should live and thrive. 
The ruined homes, the blighted manhood, the degraded womanhood, and the 
enfeebled and dwarfed childhood, which are the despair of the social reformer, 
exist to-day in no small degree, because the Church of Christ is willing that they 
should exist. It will not be enough that the Church should 'denounce the 
liquor traffic,' though that will be a wonderful step in advance for many Churches, 
but the individual Christian must vote against the traffic, 

" Our Conferences and annual assemblies will adopt general resolutions, and 
will even vote in favour of local option, but we cannot call to mind any single 
religious denomination that has during the past year, seriously and resolutely set 
itself to discuss the best methods to rid the Church of all complicity in the guilt 
of the traffic. Why is this ? There can be but one answer. It is because nearly 
every branch of the Christian Church has in its fellowship men who are engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. The debate at Newciastle 
has done good, and we hope the widest possible publicity will be given to the 
discussion. 

" It is no doubt true, as the President of one of our largest Free Church 
Councils said a few days ago, that the duty of the Churches is to try and develop 
the spiritual life of the people, but how can the spiritual life be developed when 
the Church permits the liquor traffic to grow up right at the very doors of our 
mission rooms, and when the men who are engaged in pushing their infernal 
business, are churchwardens, class leaders, elders, or deacons 1 It is all very well 
to hold Conventions for the deepening of the spiritual life in our Churches, but 
unless the deepening of the spiritual life of the individual members leads to a more 
passionate hatred of every form of legalised evil, and a stronger determination to 
fight against that evil, we see very little evidence of a higher spiritual life. When 
a Christian man prays * Thy kingdom come,' and votes to send into Parliament a 
distiller or a brewer, there is something wrong either with his prayer or his vote. 
The Church of Christ can kill the liquor traffic whenever it likes, and every day 
that it is permitted to continue its deadly work it disgraces and discredits the 
Church." — The Good Templars^ Watchword (Birmingham). 



" The National Prohibition Convention, consisting of eleven hundred repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the United Kingdom, and of visitors from America, 
Australia, Iceland, and the Continent of Europe, was inaugurated on the afternoon 
of Saturday by a juvenile demonstration in Olympia, which was attended by six 
thousand Band of Hope members resident in the city. It was certainly a good 
idea to begin with the children, for the golden key that will open the door of the 
future lies in their hand ; and not one whit less so was the happy thought which 
suggested ' Onward Christian Soldiers ' as the first hymn that would echo through 
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the vast auditorium. We are engaged in a fierce conflict, and the sooner we 
recognise its serious and even desperate character the better for us and the cause. 
We are all familiar with the story of the Roman hero who had done his day's 
work, and who wished to see the army march past him once more before he bade 
farewell to earth. 

" Whilst we feel profound reverence for the veterans of the Temperance army, 
who have dared and done more than we know ; whilst we cherish deep gratitude 
towards the present standard-bearers, our success and safety are only assured when 
our recruits, in point of numbers, quality, and spirit, are commensurate with the 
momentous issues of the battle we are waging. 

" It is a pity that more attention was not given to the work among the young. 
On the last day of the Convention Mr. R. Mackay, of Glasgow, touched on the 
subject, and threw out one of the very finest suggestions offered during the entire 
week, when he advocated the founding of a Temperance College for the training 
and equipment of speakers. Were such a course adopted Temperance meetings 
would not be discounted, the speaker would never have to address a beggarly array 
of empty benches, and the tendency to crush the Temperance element in the 
programme into an ignominious comer would be effectively arrested. 

" It is not too much to expect in a speaker a certain amount of culture. A mis- 
placed h, a false quantity of an erroneous allusion is not calculated to favourably 
impress an educated auditor. And why should he not be captured ? 

" But besides general culture, the speaker ought to be a specialist who is at 
home in the whole field, and is particularly well made up in the aspect of 
Temperance which he is discussing. General Temperance addresses, which supply 
facts that everybody knows, and stories of which everybody is sick, and which 
every member of the audience can tell perhaps better than the performer, even 
though he localises them and represents thcni as being connected with himself, 
ought to be discontinued. 

" We hope that the suggestion made by Mr. Mackay will prove to be a seed- 
thought which will give due account of itself ; and that its fruit will be seen in the 
shape of an institution which will provide facilities for the training of those who 
are caUed to devote themselves to Temperance platform work." — Special Corres- 
pondent of The In'sh Temperance Leagiie Journal (Belfast). 



BELIQIOUS PBESS. 

" The great Prohibition Convention is attended by over eleven hundred repre- 
sentatives drawn from every county in England and Scotland and many parts of 
Ireland. The Municipality and the Nonconformists have heartily welcomed the 
Convention, but the members of the Anglican Church are conspicuous by their 
absence, although the Bishop is a strong teetotaler. Only one Anglican pulpit 
was opened to the representatives, and Dean Leigh of Hereford and Canon Hicks 
of Manchester are the only leaders of the Established Church who are taking any 
part in the proceedings." — The British Weekly (London). 



^* The canny city of Newcastle is just now the scene of the largest and most 
representative gathering of Temperance workers held in this country for the last 
fifty years. The occasion is a great National Convention of those who have 
inscril)ed on their banner the total Prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. Their creed may l>e summed up in a sentence — * Total Abstinence for 
the individual and Prohibition for the State.' The attendance exceeds the wildest 
hopes of the most sanguine of the promoters. Eleven hundred delegates are here 
assembled, drawn from every country, and representing all the great National 
Temperance organisations, except the Church of England Temperance Society. 
The North naturally has the predominance, but the South and West, as well as 
the Midlands and Wales, are well represented. Other countries, such as Norway, 
the United States, and Australia, have also sent some of their most gifted workers.' 
— Methodist Eecorder (London). 
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V 

FOBEIQN AND COLONIAL PBESS. 

" Such Conventions encourage the faiut-heartecl, strengthen the despondent, 
and awaken new zeal among those who are working against public sentiment and 
the tide of passing events." — Kentucky Star (Georgetown, Kentucky). 

" The sacred cause of Prohibition is by no means set back in the world at 
large, although just now by reason of political manauvring and the influence of 
foreign emigrants, it is in our country trodden under feet of men. In England Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson and his compatriots have called a National Prohibition Conven- 
tion out and out, w^hich is to be held in April next. They have foimd that they 
cannot carry any measure or get the slightest aid or comfort from the Salisbur}^ 
Government, and this condition of things has led them to higher ground. Pro- 
hibition was always their objective point, but they hoped to reach it by the Local 
Option route. Perhaps conditions are somewhat analogous in our ow^l country, 
and for ourselves we should like to see all the Temperance organisations unite in 
a similar call. We believe nothing would put heart and nerve into our people 
like it, and the Women's Christian Temperance Union stands ready to do its full 
share in the working up of such a movement." — Union Signal (Chicago, Illinois). 

" The National Prohibition Convention that was held in April clearly showed 
that the question of more eftectively dealing with the liquor traffic is Hying and 
burning. The men who have taken it in hand arc courageous and resolute. 
Though the forces against them are so wealthy and powerful, they refuse to admit 
the possibility of defeat, and their manifest confidence ought to be inspiring. At 
this distance of time we do not intend to give anything like a report of the 
Convention or of the speeches delivered thereat, but the spirit that pervaded it 
and the significance of such a gathering ought not to pass unnoticed." — Alliance 
and Temperance News (Adelaide, South Australia). 



" The liquor question has no mercy on the peace of the churches. In relation 
to the drink trade, God is already ' searching out the hearts of men before His 
-judgment seat.' It is rapidly becoming impossible for a Church to occupy a 
neutral position. For or against must be the record, and the moral courage of 
the Church wiU be measured by the sharpness and decisiveness of that record. 
In the great Convention held at Newcastle, England, in April last, no question 
eicited such lively interest as the relation of the Churches to the traffic. Dr. 
Joseph Parker, of London, than whom no one in England commands a wider or 
more attentive hearing, was unable to attend the Convention, but he sent a 
message which was refreshingly pointed and pungent." — The Prohtdttiontst 
(Dunedin, New Zealand). 

" The great Prohibition event of 1897 in Great Britain was the great Prohibi- 
tion Convention held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, conmiencing Saturday, April 10th. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., was President. Many thousands of people attended 
some of the meetings. Addresses were delivered and papers reiBwi by leading 
Prohibitionists from diflbrent parts of the United Kingdom, and some from other 
countries. All the proceedings were intensely interesting. A full report will be 
published in a volume containing these addresses and papers, which will be an 
invaluable compendium of Temperance and Prohibition information." — The Camp 
Fire (Toronto, Canada). 



The Free Public Libraries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, taking advantage of the 
sittings of the Prohibition Convention, prepared a special list of the Temperance 
works in the Central Library (New Bridge Street), and it was announced that such 
books were available for reference or study. It is pleasing to know that much 
use was made of these books by the general public. 
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LIST OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



The following is a List of the Convention Delegates, with name 

of Society represented, and whose credentials were submitted 

and accepted. Those marked with an asterisk (*) were present 

and registered, but many more were present who did not 

register. 



ENGLAND. 

NATIONAL OBQANISATIONS. 

National TB!kiPERAXCE Federation. — *Mr. W. S. Caine, J. P. (Londou), *Couucillor 

Joseph Malius (Birmingham). 
United Kingdom Alliance. — *Rev. Canon E. L. Hicks, M.A. (Pendleton), *Rev. 

James Clark (Salford), *Rev. C. F. Aked (Liverpool), *Mr. John Crumblehulme 

(Fulton), *Mr. Edward Pearson (Manchester), *Mr. H. W. Shannan (Sheffield), 

*Mr. T. 1*. Smith (Burnley), *Mr. James Whyte (Manchester). 
British Temperance League. — *Mr. W. S. Caine, J. P. (Londou), *Mr. Fielden 

Thorp, B.A. (York), Mr. J. C. Clegg (Sheffield), Mr. E. S. Bramwell (Sheffield), 

♦Rev. H. J. Boyd (Sheffield). 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union. — *Mr. Jacob Earushaw, F.S.S. (Ashton- 

on-Mersey), ♦Mr. C. W. Garrard (London), Mr. C. J. Whitehead (Sheffield), ♦Mr. 

W. E. Bell (Newcastle-on-Tyue), ♦Rev. John Thomley (Sheffield). 
Independent Order of Good Templars — Grand Lodge of ENGiiAND. — 

♦Coimty Councillor Joseph Malins (Birmingham), ♦Mr. F. W. Dimbleby, J. P. 

(Richmond, Surrey), ♦Mrs. B. Shipman (London), Rev. J. A. Lee (Liverpool) 

♦Mr. J. A. Harrison (Sunderland). 
The Order of Sons of Temperance, National Division of Great Britain 

AND Ireland. — ♦Mr. James Gibson (Newcastle). 
National British Women's Temperance Association. — ♦Mrs. Margaret 

McKinnou (Dumfries, N.B.), ♦Mrs. David Richardson (Newcastle), Miss A. 

E. Slack (Ripley), ♦Mrs. Knox Lyal (Stockstield), Miss Bertha Mason (Ashton- 

under-Lyne). 
National Women's Total Abstinence Union. — ♦Lady Elizabeth Biddulph 

(London), ♦Mrs. W. S. Caine (London), ♦Miss M. E. Docwra (Kelvedon, 

Essex), ♦Mrs. S. Buss (London), ♦Mrs. Brookes (Grays, E^ssex), ♦Miss E. L. 

Connell (Gateshead). 
National United Temperance Council. — ♦Rev. (-anon Barker, M.A. (Londou), 

Mr. A. F. Hills, D.L. (Woodford, Essex), ♦Mr. W. Sutherland (London), ♦Mr. 

Charles Pinhom (London), ♦Mr. H. J. Osbom (London). 
Central Association for Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 

Sunday. — ♦Rev. Canon Lowe, M.A. (Haltwhistle), Mr. J. Woodford Causer 

(Manchester). 
The Congregational Total Abstinence As.s(K'iation. — ♦Rev. W. Spensley 

(Sunderland), ♦Mr. Robert Mansergh (Lancaster). 
The Baptist Total Abstinence Association. — Rev. Dawson Bums, D.D. (Ix)n- 

don), ♦Mr. S. B. Burton, F.R.<;.S. (Newcastle), Mr. S. P. Derbyshire, F.C.A., 

(Nottingham), ♦Rev. Walter Hanson (South Shields), ♦Alderman Cteo. W^hite, 

J. P. (Norwich). 
The Temperance Committee of the Weslevan Methodlst Conference. — ♦Rev. 

G. Armstrong Bennetts, B.A. (London), ♦Alderman E. S. Hindmarsh, J. P. 

(Gateshead), ♦Rev. W. Sackett (Wallx)ttle), ♦Rev. E. J. Brailsford (Newcastle), 

♦Alderman W. D. Stephens, J. P. (Tynemouth). 
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Frbb Methodist Temperance League. — *Rev. J. B. Stoneman (Gateshead), *Rev. 

H. Holgate (Newcastle), *Rev. F. Lamb (Newcastle), *Rev. John Thomley 

(Sheffield), *Mr. J. G. Walker (Newcastle). 
The Primitive Methodist Temperance League. — Rev. T. H. Hunt (Leeds), Rev. 

G. F. Johnson (Gateshead), Rev. R. Shields (Hartlepool), Mr. C. H. Leach 

(Darlington), Mr. R. Pickering (Sunderland). 
The Bible Christian Temperance Society. — Rev. J. Luke (Plymouth), Rev. J. 

Dymond (Bristol), Rev. W. B. Lark (Devonport), Rev. D. Murley (Bristol), 

Rev. A. Treugove (Bristol). 
The New Church (Swedenborgian) Temperance Society. — *Mr. John Brown 

(Newcastle), *Mr. John Redhead (Newcastle), *Miss C. M. Elliott (Newcastle), 

■*Rev. John Elstob (Newcastle). 
The Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross. — Mr. T. A. Kelly 

(London). 
Friends Temperance Union. — Mr. Frank Dymond (London). *Mr. Edward 

Pearson (Wilmslow, Cheshire), *Mr. Fielden Thorp, B.A. (York). 
League for the Prohibition of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors to 

Children. — Mr. George R. Allison (Liverpool). 
United Kingdom Railway Temperance Union. — Mr. A. C. Thompson (London). 
The Workhouse Drink Reform League. — Mr. W. C. Amery (Birmingham). 
The United CoMMirrsE for the Prevention of the Demoralization of Native 

Races by the Liquor Traffic. — *Mr. A. W. Bodger (London). 
Society of the Temperance Ironsides. — *Mr. E. Tennyson Smith (London), 

*Mrs* E. Tennyson Smith (London), *Mr. J. G. Cunningham (London), *Mr. 

Howard M. Tyrer (London), Mr. G. S. Wray (London). 



ASSOCIATED C0IJNT7 OBaANISATION& 

North of England Temperance League. — *Rev. A. B. Tebb, C.C. (Winlaton), 

*Mrs. Henry Davison (Newcastle), Lady Cecilia Roberts (Naworth), *Mr. E, 

Snowball, Hexham), *Mr. J. C. Drury (North Shields). 
Midland Temperance League. — Alderman John Harper, J. P. (Bilston, Stafis.), 

*Mr. John Slack, B.A. (Birmingham), *Mr. Thomas Coop (Birmingham), Mr. 

T. G. Beamish, J. P. (Coventry), *Mr. E. A. Slack (Birmingham). 
Western Temperance League. — ♦Mr. William W. Tumbnll (Bristol), Mrs. W. 

W. Tumbull (Bristol). 
Dorset and Southern Counties Temperance Association, — *Mr. John Barker 

(Blandford), Dr. A. H. J. Crespi (Wimbome, Dorset), County Councillor 

Daniel Ballam (Lytchett Minster, Poole). 
Lancashire and Cheshire Band of Hope and Temperance Union. — *Rev. 

Canon Hicks. M.A. (Pendleton), *Mr. Jacob Eamshaw, F.S.S. (Ashton-on- 

Mersey), Mr. Thos. E. Hallsworth (Manchester). 
Durham and Northumberland Band of Hope Union. — *Mr. S. B. Burton, 

F.R.G.S. (Newcastle), *Mr. W. Brackenbury (Darlington). 
Northern Association of Temperance Advocates. — *Mr. W. Lapsley (Marske), 

*Mr. James Troup (Newcastle). 

C0IJNT7 OF BERKS. 

Independent Order of Good Templars — Royal Berks District Lodge. — 
Mr. Stephen Hobbs (Abingdon), Mr. G. C. Hobbs (Didcot). 



C0IJNT7 OF CAMBBIDGR 

North Cambridge Temperance Council. — *Rev. J. \V. Campbell (Wisbeach), 
Rev. J. Lloyd James (March), *Mr. J. R. Gray (Whittlesea). 

Cambridge — Dens Vult Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. S. H. Wing. 

Wisbeach : Total Abstinence Society, Ladies' Committee : Mrs. Geo. Dawbam, 
*Mrs. J. J. Anderson. 
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COUNTY OP 

BiRKSXHSAD Tranj«krk axd Rc>ck Ferry. Braucli RW.T.A. : *Mr8. I^igiuaiK 
Chsstbr. — Christian Tenipenuice Societv : *Uov. .lohii Morgan, *Mr. J, W. 

Travis. City of Refuge Tent l.O.R,, ♦Mr R, W. Charter. 
NoRTHvicH. — Circuit Temj^erance Union : *Rev. 1». F. X. SherwclK 
^Iaoclesfikij).— \Vesle\-an District : *Rev. R, F. l^roonitiekl (StokcMUi-Trcnt), *Mr» 

A. Shorter (Stoke-on-Trent), Mr. J. Rathlx)ne hxlge, »I.1\ (Xewcastle under- 

Ljine,) 
Stockport. — Ciospel Temperance and Band of Hoi^ Union : *Mr. Henry Fauldcr, 

*Mr. James Smith. 
WiLMSLow. — United Kingdom Alliance : *Mr. Edward Pearson. 



COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 

Penzaxck. — Direct Veto Association : Mr. R. Dale. 

Redruth. — United Methodist Free Chuixih Tempemnce Society : *Rev. K W. 

Rose. 
St. Ives. — Direct Veto Association : *Councillor John M. Kernick. 



COUNTY OF CUMBERLAND. 

North of Exgij^nd Temperance League— U'umhehijini) and Westmokbi.and. 

*Mr. Arthur Houldenshaw (Workington). 
United Kingdom Alliance — Cumberland and VVestmoukland. — *Mr. Robert 

Watson (Carlisle). 
Cumberland Band of Hope Union. — Mr. William Ktchells (Curlislo), *Mr. Uoo. 

Winterbottoni (Carlisle). 
Independent Order of Rechabites — Cumberland Disthict. — *Mr. John Penn 

(Mealsgate), *Mr J. Fletcher (Cockcnnouth). 
Independent Order of Good Templars — East ('umbehland District L<umjk. 

*Mr. J. L. Wilson (Wigton), *Mr. Nonnan J. R. Hutler (Ponritli). Wkht 

Cumberland District Lodge. — *Mr. John Williamson, C.C. (Allonhy), *Mr. 

Arthur Houldershaw (Workington). 



Allonby. — British Women's Temperance Association : Miss Aimie WillianiHon. 

AsPATRiA. — Band of Hope Union : *Mi88 M. E. Williamson. 

Brayton. — Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. 

Carlisle. — Total Abstinence Society : *Rev. James McNah. Beacon of the Ikirdor 
Lodge l.O.G.T. : *Mr. Geo. Mason. British Women's Tern|)erftnco Associa- 
tion : *Miss Boyd, Mrs. Macintosh. United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : 
*Mr. Isaac Teasdale. Lowther Street Congregational (Inirch : Mr. Jiui. 
Robinson, sen. Evangelical Union Church Band of Hone : *Mr. John 
Robinson. Shaddongate Wesleyan Temperance Society : Mr. Jas. Ik^iy, 
Hope of Carlisle Lodge l.O.G.T. : Mr. Jas. Blackburn. l/owthor Street 
Congregational Church Band of Hope : Mr. Joseph Bell. 

Keswick. — TemiKjrance Reformation Society : *Mr. R. Hogarth. 

Lanercost. — Total Abstinence Society : *Rev. T. W. Willis, M.A. 

LoNGTowN. — Temperance Society : *Mrs. Wilw>n. British Women's Temfioranoe 
Association : *Mrs. Gilfillan. Hope of I/jngtown liodge l.OM.T. : *Rev. Jaa. 
Gilfillan, M.A. Band of Hope : *Mr. John Wilson. 

Naworth. — Total Abstinence Society : * I^y Dorothy Howard, ♦Mr. Charlm 
Roberts, M.A., *Mis8 Lewis. 

Seascalb. — St. CuthVx;rt's TemiKjrance Society : *Rev. (/'has. K, Johnston. 

SiLiiOTH. — Juvenile TemjK'mnce Union : .Mr. John J. Martin. 

Warwick Bridge. — Women's Total Almtincnce Union : Mrs. r)rydcn, *MiMi Pitt. 

Whitehaven. — Sailors' Rest Temperance Sfxiiety : *Mr. W. H. Preccc. LO.Ci.T. 
*Mr. John Steedman. 

WiOTOJ?. — Enterpriac Lodge LO.G.T. : *Mr». Wilson. 
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Workington. — North of England Temperance League Committee : *Mr. Thos. 
Duffield, ♦Mr. W. Carlton. Band of Hope Union : *Mr. C. H. Walker. 
Baptist Band of Hope : *Rev. J. H. Brooksbank. 



COUNTY OF DERBY. 

Independent Order of Good Templars — Derbyshire District Lodge. — Mr. J. 
E. Ellis (Derby), *Mr. W. L. Newton (Derby). 



Buxton. — British Women's Temperance Association : Miss M. H. Morten. 

Derby. — Temperance Society : Mr. Wm. Mart, *Mr. Geo. Shires. Califomia 

Rescue Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. W. L. Newton. Shaftesbury Division, Sons of 

Temperance : *Mr. G. Fitchett Parker. United Kingdom Alliance : *Mr. J. T. 

Nowell. 
Glossop. — United Kingdom Alliance : *Mr. Peter Skelton. Hope of Glosaop 

Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mrs. John Potts. Teetotal Mission : *Mr. John Potts. 
Long Eaton. — Band of Hope Union : *Mr. I. Fry. 

Ripley. — British Women's Temperance Association : Miss Agnes E. Slack. 
Swadlincote. — Primitive Methodist Band of Hope : Mr. Samuel Shepherd. 
ToTON. — United Kingdom Railway Temperance Union : *Mr. I. Fry. 



COUNTY OF DEVON. 

Independent Order of Good Templars — Mid-Devon District Lodge. — *Mr. 
Jas. Tucker (New ton- Abbott), *Mr8. J. Williams (Torquay). 



Torquay. —Excelsior Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. James Williams. 
Plymouth. — Total Abstinence Society : Mr. Francis Smith. 



COUNTY OF D0B8ET. 

Independent Order of Good Tempij^rs — Dorset District Lodge. — Mr. A. 
Allen (Poole), Mr. Alford (Poole). 



Blandford. — Temperance Association : *Mr. John Barker. 



COUNTY OF DUBHAM. 

North of Enoij^nd Temperance League — Durham District. — *Councillor R. 
Goodwin (South Shields), *Mr. D. McMillan (Sunderland). 

Durham County United Temperance Council. — Dr. Morgan, J. P. (Sunderland), 
*Rev. A. Graham Barton (Crook). 

Independent Order of Good Templars — North Durham District Lodge. — *Mr. 
J. W. Woods (Felling), *Mr. W. H. Richardson (South Shields), ♦Mrs. M. J. 
Bevcridge (Chester-le-Street). South Durham District Lodge. — *Rev. W. 
H. Alcock (Durham), *Councillor George Slee (Howdon-le-Wear). Miiv 
Durham Sub-District. — *Mr. William Hedley (Langley Bridge). North 
Durham District Council of Juvenile Temples. — *Mis8 M. B. Hall 
(Monkwearuiouth), *Mr. John Carr (West Stanley). SoL"rH Dltiham District 
Council of Juvenile Temples. — *Mr. George H. Pattmson (Tudhoe). 

Independent Order of Rechabites — Durham County District. — Mr. W. T. 
Wallace (Sunderland), *Mr. Henry Wardropper (Sunderland.) 

British Women's Temperance Assoc^iation — Northumberland and Durham 
Tnion. — *Mr8. E. A. Shilston (Newcastle), Mrs. Wilson Jones (Sunderland), 
*Mrs. H. Davison (Newcastle.) 

Free Methodist Temperance League. — *Rev. J. B. Stoneman (Gateshead.) 

Primitive Methodist District Temperance Committee. — *Rev. Joseph Tweddle 
(Blavdon), *Rev. G. F. Johnson (Gateshead), Mr. J. Gowland (Gateshead), 
♦Councillor M. Yielder (Hetton-le-Holc), *Mr. T. J. Sno\\don (Newcastle.) 
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Bearpark.— C.E.T.S. Band of Hope : Rev. T. Callinan. 

BiRTLBY. — Primitive Methodist Temperance Society : Mr. Bertram Bolam. Sobriety 

Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. R. Pickering. 
Bishop Auckland. — Temperance Society : Mr. Joseph Lingford, J. P., *Mr. 

Gabriel Dyson. Auckland Reformer Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Samuel Jay. 
Binchestbr Blocks. — Heart and Hand Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. Robert Plews. 
Brandon Colliery. — Mount Beulah Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. H. V. Nesbitt. 
Barnard Castle.— British Women's Temperance Association: *Mr8. Howson. 

Band of Hope : *Mr8. George Bum. Wesleyan Methodist C/hurch : *Mr. 

John Howson. 
Bill Quay-on-Tyne. — Women's Total Abstinence Union. — *Mr8. Embleton, Mrs. 

Ridley. Wesleyan Band of Hope : Mr. W. Ridley, Mr. T. W. Murray. 
Blaydon-on-Tyne. — Temperance Society : *Mr, Thomas Beveridge. 
CoNSETT. — North of England Temperance League Centre : *Mr. G. T. Egglestone. 

Star of Hope Division Sons of Temperance : *Mr. 'E. Hobday. Rose of 

Derwent Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. Thomas Martin. British Women's Temper- 
ance Association : *Mrs. R. C. Foster, *Mrs. Septimus Brodie. 
Crook. — Temperance Society : Mr. Isaac Wilson, jun. Gem of Truth Lodge 

I.O.G.T. : ♦Rev. A. Graham Barton. Flower of Truth Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. 

Robert Adamson. Hope of Billy Row Lodge I.O.G.T.: Miss Mary Joyce. 

British Women's Temperance Association : ♦Mrs. Isaac Wilson. Charles 

Garrett Tent I.O.R. : ♦Mr. James Dickinson. 
Ch ESTER- le-Strebt. — Primitive Methodist Band of Hope : ♦Mr. John Wilkinson. 

Florida Lodge I.O.li.T. : ♦Mr. James Laidlaw. Primitive Methodist Temperance 

Society : Mr. Henry Pringle, Mr. John Clark. Florida Rosebud Temple 

I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. J. E. Gimblett, ♦Mrs. J. E. (iimblett. Hero Division Sons of 

Temperance : Mr. Thomas Storey, ♦Mr. Joseph Haylioe. 
Castle Eden. — Women's Total Abstinence Union : Mrs. Mossop, ♦Mrs. H. 

Thompson. 
(•ORNHAY Colliery. — Women's Totiil Abstinence Union : ♦Mrs. John Clark, ♦Mrs, 

J. B. Browell. 
Croft. — Hope of Croft Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Arthur Riseboro'. 
Darlington. — Edward Pease Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mrs. Carr. Hope to Prosper 

Temple I.O.G.T. : Mr. C. W. Featherstone. Darlington and District Band of 

Hope Union : Mr. W. Cox, ♦Mr. W. Brackenbury. Temperance Society : ♦Mr. 

A. Henderson, J. P., ♦Mr. J. F. Latimer. Unitarian Band of Hope : Mr. A. 

Woodward. British Women's Temperance Association : Mrs. Pratt. 
Durham City. — Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope : ♦Mr. Hy. W. Alcock. 

Band of Hope, Western Hill : Mr. John George Laver. Waddington Division, 

Sons of Temperance : ♦Mr. Thomas Binns. Direct Veto Association : ♦Mr. 

John Sanderson. ♦Very Rev. (i. W. Kitchen, D.D. (Dean of Durham). 

Dun8TON-on-Tyne.- Dunston Unity Tent, I.O.R : ♦Mr. Wilford Faldon. Faithful 

Juvenile Tent I.O.R. : Mr. Walter Young. 
Edmondsley. — Wesleyan Temperance Society : ♦Mr. W. Grieves, ♦Mr. John Hodgson, 

Mr. Thomas Clayton. 
Forcett. — Temperance Societ}? : ♦Mrs. William Ayton. 
Felling-on-Tyne. — United Temperance Council : Mr. Matthew Pattison, Mr. R. 

Hay. Methodist New Connexion Church : ♦Rev. J. E. Mackintosh. Methodist 

New Connexion Band of Hope : ♦Mrs. J. E. Mackintosh. Abraham Lincoln 

Division Sons of Temperance : ♦Mr. Nicholas Marshall. George Dodds Tent 

I.O.R.: Mr. Stephen Shilan, senr. Nonconformist Council: ♦Mr. Hedley Dixon. 

Pxjual Rights Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. J. W. Woods, ♦Mrs. J. W. Woods, ♦Mr. 

J. W. Edgar. 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. — Tenipcrance Council : ♦Councillor J. Bradsliaw, J.P., ♦Mr. R. 

Brewis. North of England Temperance licague Centre : ♦Mr. T. J. (rrainger. 

North Eastern Railway Tem|)erance Union : ♦Mr. Mward Boyne, ♦Mr. W. H. 

Wood. Women's Total Abstinence Union : ♦Miss E. L. Connell. British 

Women's Temperance Association : ♦Mrs. Marshall, Miss Ethel Leyel. 

Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope Union : ♦Rev. J. Young, ♦Mr. R. G 
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Oliver. Pleasant Saturday Evenings : Rev. Fred Piatt, B.A., B.D., ♦Mr. W. P. 
Parkin. Friends Teams Band of Hope : * Miss G. M. Edmundson. Low Fell 
Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope : *Mr. W. Collin. Bensham Wesleyan 
Band of Hope : Mr. D. R. Goodyear. John Mawson Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. J. 
W. Hood. Hugh Bourne Division Sons of Temperance : *Mr. James McMorran. 
High West Street Wesleyan Circuit Temperance Society : Rev. J. J. Smith, Rev. 
Fredk. Piatt, B.A., B.D. Victoria Road Primitive Methodist Church : 
^Councillor John Thubron. Sunbeam Tent I.O.B. : Mr. Frederick Vickers. 
Teams Pioneer Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Thomas Riddell. Victoria Tent I.O.R. : 
*Mr. J. S. NewtonL Ely Street Primitive Methodist Band of Hope : *Mr. G«o. 
Bowran. Dare to be a Daniel Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mrs. Blacker. Bands of Hope 
Association : *Mr. Thomas Paxton. Society of Friends : *Mr. F. Appleton. 
Temperance Committee of Wesleyan Circuit : *Rev. H. G. Payn. Whitehall 
Road Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope : *Rev. John Young. 

Hebburx. — Hebbum Hope Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Thos. Caswell. Dawn of Hope 
Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. Robt. Jas. Rutherford. Hope of Hebbum Temple 
I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Thomas Scott. 

Hun WICK. — Friendly Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Jack Raine. 

Hedley Hill Terrace. — Star of Hedley Hill Division Sons of Temperance : ♦Mr. 
J. G. Barron. 

Hartlepool. — May Queen Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Rev. Walter Armstrong. Hope of 
Hartlepool Temple L0.(t.T. : Miss E. C. Larmuth. Throston Sunbeam Temple 
I.O.G.T. : Mrs. Eliza Oliver. James Rewcastle Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Edward 
Oliver. Primitive Methodist Temperance Society : Rev. R. Shields, — ♦Councillor 
F. Yeoman J. P., ♦Mrs. F. Yeoman. 

Hetton-le-Hole. — ♦Councillor M. Yielder. 

Houghtox-le-Spring. — ♦Mr. Thomas (ralley. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne. — Temperance Council : ♦Councillor Geo. Johnson, J. P. (Mayor), 
♦Mr. Robt. Shepherd. Jarrow and District Band of Hope Union : Mr. Jas. 
Treliving, Mr. John Daglish. British Women's Temperance Association : 
• ♦Mrs. Longmore, ♦Mrs. Geo. Johnson. Hope of Jarrow Tent I.O.R. : ♦Mr. Jas. 
J. Hately. St. John's Terrace Wesleyan Band of Hope : ♦Mr. Joseph W. Cook. 
" Y " Branch British Women's Temperance Association : ♦Miss Reavley. 
Loyal Exchange Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. W. Railton. 

LuMLEY. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : ♦Mr. Hy. Bolton, ♦Mrs. Henry Bolton. Sir 
Wilfrid Tent I.O.R. : ♦Mr. Joseph Curry. 

Lanchehter. — Women's Total Abstinence Union : ♦Mrs. Browell, Mrs. J. Clark. 

Laxgley Moor. — Lady Boyne Lodge I.O.G.T. — Mr. Thos. Needham. 

Medomsley. — Anchor of Hope Temple I.O.G.T. : Mr. Wm. Stephenson. 

MoxKWEARMOUTH. — General Havelock Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. W. E. Marshall. 
General Havelock Temple I.O.G.T. : Mrs. M. A. Marshall. 

Marley Hill. — Primitive Methodist Chapel : ♦Mrs. Thos. Brabban. 

Middletox-ix-Teesdale. — Band of Hope : ♦Mr. Geo. Pinkney. 

New Washixgtox. — Sir Wilfrid Lawson Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. J. F. Jones, ♦Mr. 
Francis Knox. 

Peltox Fell. — ^Wcsleyan Biind of Hope: Mr. David Dyson, Mr. Richard Eddy, junr. 

Ryton-on-Tyxe. — Congregational Church : ♦Rev. H. Rose Rae. British Women's 
Temperance Association : ♦Mrs. Rae. Congregational Mission : Mr. David 
Thwaites. Ry ton's Hope Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. Robert White. Hope of Ryton 
Temple I.O.G.T. : Miss Aggie Steel. Congregational Church Young Men's 
Bible Class : ♦Mr. .John Cocks. Congregational Sunday School : ♦Councillor 
Robt. Middleton. 

Stocktox-ox-Tees. — North of England Temperance League Centre : ♦Mr. George 
Henderson. Temperance Society : ♦Councillor W. Whittle, ♦Mr. William 
Dodshon, J. P., ♦Mrs. W. Whittle. British Women's Temperance Association : 
Mrs. Meggeson, ♦Mrs. Howe. Independent Order of Grood Templars-r-Sub- 
District : ♦Mr. Thomas H. Howe, Mrs. C. Newton. Hope of Success Juvenile 
Tent I.O.R. : ♦Mrs. Mary Cummings. Stockton, Thomaby and District Band 
of Hope Union : ♦Miss Brown, ♦Mr. C. H. Bainbridge. 
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Spbnnymoor. — Triumph of Hope Lodge LO.G.T. : ♦Mr. John W. Flemmg, ♦Miss 
Janet Fleming. Women's Total Abstinence Union : ♦Mrs. M. A. Pearson. 
Friend in Need Division Sons of Temperance : ♦Mr. Isaac Peart. 

Sunderland. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. W. Bolton, ♦Alderman Robt. Swan. 
Band of Hope Union : ♦Mr. G. N. Amison, Mr. G. S. Pollock, ♦Mr. C. Dain. 
Town Mission Band of Hope : Mr. J. P. Beel. Pottery Buildings Band of Hope : 
Mr. Wm. Bumside. Young Abstainers Union : ♦Mr. E. M. Hooper. South wick 
Primitive Methodist Band of Hope : ♦Mr. J. B. King. 

South Shields. — Gospel Temperance l^nion : ♦Rev. Walter Hanson, ♦Mr. Edward 
Major. Band of Hope Union : ♦Mr. Geo. R. McKeith, ♦Mrs. R. Ramsay, ♦Miss 
Hannah Williams. Glebe Primitive Methodist Band of Hope : Mr. J. W. Billing. 
Johnson's Hill Band of Hope : ♦Mr. Henry Gordon, jun. Women's Total 
Abstinence Union : ♦Mrs. Bell Robson. ♦Mr. Robt. P. Moncrieff. 

Tow Law. — North of England Temperance League Centre : Mr. J. E. Dixon. 
Beacon of Hope Lodge LO.G.T. : Mrs. Anderson. 

TuDHOB. — George Dodds Lodge LO.G.T. : Mr. John Pattinson. 

Wing ATE. — Rose of Wheatley Hill Lodge LO.G.T. : Mr. Richard Fathers. Primitive 
Methodist Band of Hope : ♦Mr. Fred Glass. 

Whitburn. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : Mr. J. B. Short. 

West Stanley. — Refuge Senior Temple I,O.G.T. ; ♦Mr. James Baker. 

Waterhouses. — Deamess Valley Temperance and Prohibition Association : ♦Mr. 
Thomas Binns, ♦Mrs. Thomas Binns. 

Winlaton-on-Tyne. — Temperance Society : Mr. William Latimer. Sons of Tem- 
perance : ♦Mr. W. Scott. 

West Hartlepool. — Temperance Society : Mr. William Xoble, ♦Mr. T. Spoor, 
Mr. Henry Weatherall. British Women's Temperance Association : ♦Mrs. T 
Spoor, M.S.B. 

WiLLiNOTON. — Wesleyan Band of Hppe : County Councillor A. W. Elliott. 



GOIJNTY OF ESSEX. 

Forest Gate. — United Kingdom Alliance: ♦Mr. F. Cowley. 

Grays. — Women's Total Abstinence Union : ♦Mrs. Brookes. 

Ilford. — ♦Mr. Daniel Long. 

North West Ham. — United Temperance Council : ♦Councillor G. Saunders Jacobs, 

Mrs. Saunders Jacobs, B.A. 
Kelvedon. —Women's Total Abstinence Union : ♦Miss M. E. Docwra. 



00UKT7 OF QLOUCESTEB. 

Cheltenham. — Temperance Federation : Mr. J. Playle. British Women's Temper- 
ance Association : Mrs. J. Playle. 

Bristoi^ — United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : ♦Mr. A. E. Jones. Women's 
Total Abstinence L'nion : Mrs. A. E. (i. Hawkes. 

Bedminster. — Original Grand Order, Sons of Phoenix : Mr. S. C. Llewellin. 



COUNTY OF HANTS. 

Independent Order of Good Tempijirs — South Hants District Lodge : 
♦Mr. W. P. Hunt (Bournemouth). 



Christchurch. — Bhie Ribbon (tospel Temperance Union : ♦Mr. Geo. Herbert 

Marshall. 
Southampton. — Temperance Council: ♦Hon. Mrs. Eliot Yorke. Band of Hope 

Union: ♦Mr. W. Williams. 



COUNTY OF HEBEFOBD. 

Independent Order of (t<m>i) Templars. — Hereford District Ixxige: Mr. Adams. 



Hereford. — ♦Very Rev. J. W. Leigh, D.D. (DeaiT of Hereford). 
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COUNTY OF HEBTFOBD. 

HiTCHiN. — Total Abstinence Society : *Mr. Henry W. W. Russell. 
Watford. — Temperance Union : Dr. F. R. Lees, F.S.A. 



COUNTY OF KENT. 

Independent Order of Good Templars — Mid-Kent District Lodge.— Mr. Jas. 
Richards (Tunbridge Wells). East Kent District Lodge. — *Mr. Jabez 
Nelson (Folkestone), *Mr. Alfred Scott (Folkestone). 



Beckenham. — United Kingdom Alliance : *Mr. J. Martin Skinner. 
Dover. — United Temperance C<5imcil : *Mr. C'. E. Blakiston. 



COUNTY OF LANCASTER. 

Manchester, Salford, and District Temperance Union. — *Mr. Robert B. Batty 
(Manchester), *Mr. John Mather (Manchester), *Mr. Robert Lewis (Manchester), 
♦Mr. B. J. Mumey (Salford), ♦Mr. Edward Nield (Manchester), ♦Rev. C. H. 
Murray (Manchester). 

Independent Order of (j<x)D Templars. — North I^ancashire District Lodge : 
♦Mr. Robert Mansergh (Lancaster). South- East Lancashire District Lodge : 
♦Mr. John H. Musk (Manchester), Mr. J. G. Tolton (Manchester). South- West 
Lancashire District Lodge : ♦Mr. (ieo. Clarke (Earlestown). 



Accrington.- Temperance Society : ♦Mr. lk?njamin Thornton. Antley Wesleyan 
Band of Hope : Mr. Edward i^kl wards. 

AsHTON-UNDER-LvNE. — Ashtou's Hope Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Councillor J. Whitehead. 
British Women's Temperance Association : Miss Bertha Mason. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : Mr. J. W. Paitson. 
Fumess Lodge I.().(J.T. : Mr. H. P. Bell. 

BooTLE. — British Women's Temperance Association : Mrs. Cowie. 

Bolton. — Temperance Union : ♦Mr. John Crumblehulme. 

Burnley. — United Kingdom Alliance : ♦Mr. T. Porter Smith. British Women's 
Temperance Association : Mrs. T. P. Smith. 

CoLNE. — Temperance Society : ♦Rev. A. L. Barley, Mr. Jas. Stansfield. 

Chorley. — Anti-Narcotic League : Mr. A. E. Eccles. 

(^LiTHEROE. — British W^omen's Temperance Association : Mrs. T. G. Latham. 
Church of England Temperance Society : ♦Mrs. Bellhouse. 

Farn WORTH. — Women's Total Abstinence Union : Mrs. G. Barnes. 

Heywood. — Temperance and Band of Hope Union : Mr. Arthur Todd. 

HoRwicH. — British Women's Temperance Association : Mrs. Orrell. 

LiTTLEBOROUcJH. — United Methodist Free Church Baud of Hope : ♦Mr. Daniel 
Hartley. 

Lancaster. — Total Abstinence Society : ♦Mr. R. Roe. Coimty Palatine Ixxige 
l.G.Ci.T. : ♦Mr. J. C. Haydock. 

Liverpool. — United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : ♦Mr. Edward Boreland, ♦Rev. 
.fames Watkin. Wesleyan Band of Hope Union : ♦Mr. Jonathan Hargrove. 
CJospel Temperance Mission : Mrs. J. Twentyman. Temperance Ironsides 
Circle: ♦Mr. Charles W. Elam, M.R.C.V.S. Pembroke Temperance League : 
♦Miss Helen Duthie. Rock l^ge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Fred W. Hall. Norwood 
I/xlge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. James Tavlor. Toxteth Tabernacle Men's Bible Class : 
♦Mr. Peter T. Winskill. 

Manchester. — United Kingdom Alliance : ♦Mr. James Whyte. Christian 
Abstainers' Union : .Miss M. B. Ri\msay. Independent Order of Rechabit<?8, 
(tnuid Encampment : ♦Mr. R. Campbell. Young Abstainers' L^nion, South 
Manchester Branch : ♦Mr. William Willett. Concilio et Lahore Lodge 
I.O.It.T. : Mr. W. G. Jones. British Women's Temperance Association, 
Rusholme Branch : ♦Mrs. h^irp. Clayton, Bradford, and Beswick Temperance 
Association : ♦Mr. W. Knowles, Mrs. W. Knowles. Alliance Press Agency ; 
♦Mr. R. A. Jameson. 
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Nelson. — Temperance and Band of Hope Union : "^Mr. James Edmondson. Cooper 
Street Wesleyan Band of Hope : *Mr. Thomas Waite. Salem Temperance 
and Band of Hope Society : *Mr. Anthony Higson. Carr Road Wesleyan 
Temperance Society : *Mr. Edmondson Dixon. 

Oldham. — British Women's Temperance Association : *Mrs. McGowan. Tem- 
perance Society : *Mr. Joshua Dixon, *Mr. Peter Taylor. Temperance 
Mission : *Mr. Greorge Johnson. 

Padiham. — Temperance and Blue Ribbon Society : *Mr. Henry Bridge. 

Patricroft. — Patricroft Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Thomas Grindle. 

Prestox. — Temperance Society : Mr. Paul Walnisley. 

Pendlebury. — United Kingdom Alliance : County Councillor T. W. Postleth waite. 

St. Helexs. — Excelsior Temple I.O.G.T. : *Mr. A. Francis. St. Helens Pioneer 
Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. James Lindon. Great Heart Lodge I.O.G.T, : Mr. 
George Pinshou. 

SouTHPORT.— ♦Councillor T. R. Threlfall, J. P. 

Salford. — United Kingdom Alliance : *Rev. James Clark. 

Tranmbrb. — British Women's Temperance Association : Mrs. Longman. 

Up-Holland. — Band of Hope Union : *Mr. James Holland : Wesleyan Band of 
Hope : Mr. Peter Chadwick. Tontine United Methodist Free Church : Mr. 
Joseph Boyers. 

Walsden, near Todmorden. — I^nebottom Wesleyan Band of Hope : Mr. 
Greenwood Sutcliffe. 

Warrington. — Wesleyan Circuit Temperance Committee : Rev. W. G. Triggs. 



COUNTY OF LEICESTER. 

Leicester-shire and District Temperance Union. — *Mr. W. Fowkes (Leicester), 
*Mr. E. Windross (Leicester,) 



Leicester. — Temperance Society : *Mr. J. Matson. 



00UKT7 OF LINCOLN. 

Grimsby. — *Mr. C. M. Mundahl. 

Scunthorpe. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : *Mr. George Johnson. Wesleyan Adult 
Temperance Society : *Mr. Thomas B. Pickup. 



OOUNTT OF LONDON. 

London United Temperance Counciu — *Rev. Canon Barker, M.A., *Mr. H. J. 

Osbom, *Mr. W. Sutherland, *Mr. Charles Pinhom, *Mrs. Charles Pinhom. 
United Kingdom Alliance. — London Auxiliary : Rev. Dawson Bums, D.D., ♦Mr. 

l^xiward Crawshaw, Mr. E. Chubb, Mr. K. A. Gibson, *Mr. John Kempster, 

*Mr. Amos Scholefield, LL.D., *Mr. J. H. Raper. 
Metropolitan Templar Federation. — *Mr J. Martin Skinner. 
Order of Sons of Temperance. — Ix)ndon Grand Division : *Mr. Matthew Gill. 
The Order of Temperance Crusaders. — *Mr. John Hilton. 
London Teetotal Federation and Advocates* League. — Mr. James Woollens, Mr. 

James Bedford. 
National Prohibition League.— Mr. D. T. Down. 
Hackney and East Middlesex Band of Hope Union. — *Mr. William E. Knight, 

*Mr. Charles Brown, *Mr. Charles W. Garrard. 
Independent Order of Good Templars. — Ix)ndon Olive Branch Lodge: *Mr. 

A. W. Bodger. 
British Women's Temperance Association. — Muswell Hill, East Finchley and 

Highgate Branch : *Mi8s^Florence Balgamie. 
Sermon Lane (Clerkenweu.^ Mission Total Arstinence Society^and Band op 

Hope : Rev. Edward C. Cilthbert. 
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Whbaibhiup Hall Total Abstinence Socibtt.— *Mr. Frederick Grubb. 
HoRNSEY Wesleyan TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. — ♦Rev. E. Clowes Chorley. 
British Women's Temperance Association. — Fulham Branch : ♦Mrs. Shaen. 
South Hackney. — *Mr. George Blaiklock, B.L. 



OOUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

Independent Order op Good Templars. — Middlesex District Ixxlge : *Mr. Samuel 
Iiisull (Ijondon), *Mr. W. Sutherland (London). 



Ealing. — St. John's Branch C.K.T.S. : ♦Miss Ada M. Hutchings. Wesleyan 

Temperance Society : *Rev. G. Armstrong Bennetts, B,A. 
WiLLESDEN. — Pioneer Lodge LO.G.T. : Mrs. Annie Symonds. 



COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 

Newport. — Newport and County Total Abstinence Society and Gospel Temperance 
Union : Mr. Richard Mildren. 



COUNTY OF NOBFOLK. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. — Norfolk District Lodge : Mr. Thomas 

Goate (Yarmouth), Mr. Geo. Lane (Wymondham). 
Independent Order of Rechabites. — Norfolk and Suffolk District: *Mr. S. A. 

Scarlett (Norwich). 
Norfolk and Norwich Gospel Temperance Fnion. — *Mr. John Newton 

(Norwich), Mr. Wm. Hird (Norwich). 

■ 

Norwich. — * Alderman Geo. White, J. P. 

North Waij^ham. — Total Abstinence Association : Miss E. M. Porritt. 



COUNTY OF NOBTHAMPTON. 

Independent Order op Good Tempi^r.s. — Northamptonshire District Ixxlge : 
Rev. J. J. Cooper (Northampton). 

Northampton. — Temperance and Band of Hope Union : Rev. J. J. Cooper. 

COUNTY OF NOBTHUMBEBLAND. 

North of England Temperance League. — Northumberland District : ♦Mr. Guv 
Hayler (Newcastle), *Mr. Edward Snowball (Hexham). 

Tnited Kin(jdom Alliance. — Northumberland and Durham : *Mr. Geo. Tomlinaon 
(Newcastle). 

Independent Order of (iooD Templars. — Northumberland District Lodge : 
♦Rev. T. W. P. Taylder (Newcastle), ♦Mr. J. Fawcett ((iosforth). Northum- 
berland District Council of Juvenile Temples : ♦Mr. Thomas King (Newcastle), 
♦Mr. J. Young (Tynemouth). 

Independent Order of Rechabites. — Northumberland District : ♦Mr. Thomas 
McKenzie (North Shields), ♦Mr. Geo. Bowden (Newsham). Juvenile Section • 
♦Mr. W. R. Stephenson (Walker), ♦Mr. Jas. N. Kerr (Throckley). 

Sons of Temperance. — Newcastle-on-Tyne Grand Division : ♦Mr. Andrew Hall 
(Howdon-on-Tyne), ♦Mr. Jas. Towart (<iateshead), ♦Mr. Thos. W. Huntley 
(Felling), Mr. Joseph Lightfoot (Felling), ♦Mr. Jas. (iibson (Newcastle). 

North of Kncji^nd Temperance Festival Association. — ♦Mr. A. W. Wilkie 
(Newcastle), ♦Alderman W. D. Stephens, J. P. (Tynemouth). 

Federation of Evanoelical Free Churches. — Newcastle, Gateshead, and 
District Council : ♦Rev. William Glover (Newcastle), ♦Dr. Vickennan H. 
Rutherford, M.A. (Newcastle). 
.Salvation Army. — Northern Province : ♦Colonel Wright (Newcastle). 
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Alnwick : British Women's Temperance Association : *Mr8. M. Turner. 

Blyth. — Temperance Union : Rev. Jas. West water, *Rev. M. T. Pickering, *Coun- 
cillor Henry Patterson. Sir W. C. Trevelyan Lodge I.O.G.T. : Miss C. Reed, 
Mr. J. W. Tumbull. 

Bkdlington. — Sleekbum United Band of Hope : *Mr. Thos. Walton. 

Berwick-on-Twbed. — United Temperance Council : Mr. S. Oliphant, Mr. John R, 
Wild. St. Mary's Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Joseph D. Grey. Border Union 
Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. David Hobbs, Jun., Mr. J. B. Beveridge. Baptist 
Church - *Rev. J. Lamb Harvey. 

CuLLERCOATS. — Primitive Methodist Church : *Mr. J. Jefterson. Band of Hope : 
*Mi88 Dawson. 

CoRBRiDOE. — *Mr. George Charlton. 

Earsdon. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : *Mr. John T. Johnson. 

Feiton. — Temperance Society : Mr. George Taylor. Band of Hope : Mr. G. 
Taylor, Jun. 

GosFORTH. — U.M.F.C. Temperance Society. — Mr. James Thompson. United 
Methodist Free Church : *Rev. Henry Mann. Hope of Gosforth Tent I.O.R. : 
Mr. Wm. Brunskill. *Mr. Fred. Burn. 

Hexham. — United Temperance Council : *Rev. M. Johnson, *Mr. J. Sparke. 
British Women's Temperance Association, " Y " Branch : *Mis8 Kate Snow- 
ball. British Women's Temperance Association : *Mrs. Robson, *Mrs. Snowball. 

HoRSLEY. — Temperance Society : *Mr. John Mordue. 

Haydon Bridge. — United Band of Hope : *Mr. J. Davidson, Mr. J. Watson. 

MicKLEY Square. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : Mr. John Hutchinson, Mr. S. Little. 

Morpeth. — *Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P. 



Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

Temperance Council. — *Councillor Hugh Crawford Smith, *Mr. E. W. Watson, 

*Mr. Geo. Lynas, *Mr. John Johnson. 
Temperance Scx^iety. — *Mr. (ieorge Hall, *Mr. C. W. Davenport, *Mr. John S. 

Roberts. 
United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary. — *Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, F.R.I.B.A., 

*Mr. Jas. S. Featherstone, *Mr. David Richardson, *Mr. Wm. Whitehead. 
Newcasti^ and Gateshead Band of Hope Union. — *Mr. G. B. Hunter, *Mr. 

James Troup, *Mr. Geo. Whitfield, *Mrs. Tweedy, *Mr. J. Chippendale. 
British Women's Temperance Association (2). — *Mr8. Crawford Smith, *Mis8 

Rule, Miss Helen Moffat. 
North of England Temperance League Centre. — *Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler, 

*Mr. Walter Trevelyan Hayler. 
North Eastern Railway Temperance Union. — *Mr. J. Hetherington. 
(•ommercial Temperance League. — *Mr. Robert A. Charlton. 
Independent Order of (jOod Tempijirs. — Sub-District : Mr. M. Lynn, *Mr. Wm. 

McCabe. 
(iosPEL Temperance Union. — (Antral Hall, Nelson Street : *Mr8. Lambert, *Mr. 

R. Laing Hay, *Mrs. R. L. Hay, *Mr. John Murray. 
Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope and Temperance CouNCiii, — *Rev. 

Enoch Hall, *Rev. John Shaw, *Mr. Thomas Graham. 
Medical Temperance Ashckjiation. — *Dr. F. C. Coley, *Dr. T. W. Hay. 
Church of England Temperance Society. — *Rev. E. S. Savage, M.A. 
Church of Engi^nd Temperance Society. — St. Silas' : *Mr. Anthony Newton. 
Prehhyterian Temperance Society. — *Rev. W. McLean Brown. 
Primitive Methodist Circuit. — *Rev. A. T. Guttery, *Mr. Robert Foster. 
Wesleyan Methodist District Temperance Committee. — *Mr. W. H. Scott. 
Northern Light Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. John Arrowsmith. 
Central Loik^e, I.O.G.T. — *Mr. Alex. McLeod, Mr. A. Parker. 
Manors Lodge I.O.G.T. — Mr. W. Matheson, Mr. Brown. 
Heather Bell Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr8. Mary Munro. 
Perseverance Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. M. R. M. Irvine. 
Light-on-thb-Hill Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. George Innes. 
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New Pandon Mission Lodge I.O.G.T. — Mr. Robert Harding. 

Comb and Weixx)me Lodge I.O.G.T. — Mrs. Dixon. 

City of Newcastle Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. W. G. Clark. 

Convention Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. Robert Felton. 

Grace Darling Temple I.O.G.T. — *Mr. Wm. Codling, jun. 

Dr. Rl^herford Temple I.O.G.T. — ^*Mr8. Clarke. 

Sprig of Heather Temple I.O.G.T. — *Mr8. Haver. 

City of Newcastle Temple I.O.G.T. — *Mr8. Leach. 

Spring Bixishom Temple I.O.G.T. — *Mr. Jas. Bell. 

Newcahtle Pioneer Tent I.O.R. — Mr. Joseph Smith. 

W. D. Stephens Tent I.O.R. — Mr. John J. Edgar. 

Arthur's Hill Presbyterian Band of Hope. — *Rev. A. S. Berrie. 

St. (George's Presbyterian Band of Hope. — *Mr. Mark Easton. 

Gix)ucester Street United Methodist Free Church Band of Hope — *Mrs Dryden. 

Browx Memorial Church Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope. — ♦Mr. 

J. H. Anderson. 
Nelson Street Primitive Methodist Band op Hope. — *Mr. James Holmes. 
Bath Lane Congregational Band of Hope. — *Rev. J. H, Paterson. 
St. James's Congregational Band of Hope. — *Mr. J. T. Oliver. 
Heaton Baptist Band of Hope. — *Mr. C. J. Hopkins. 
Westgate Road Baptist Band of Hope. — *Mr. R. Rule. 
Rye Hill Baptist Band of Hope. — *Miss Smith. 
Hindhauoh Street Mission Band of Hope. — Mr. John Watson. 
Wesley Hall Band of Hope. — Mr. Thomas Parmley. 
Wesi^yan Band of Hope. — *Mr. (i. W. Weatherhog. 
Lime Street Mission Band of Hope. — *Mr. E. M. Mosley, 
Liverp(K)L Street Mission Band of Hope. — *Mr. John G. Graham. 
St. James' Congregational Church. — *Rev. D. L. Ritchie, *Mr. Robert Knight, J.P. 
Pandon Mission Church. — *Rev. James Jack. 

Friends' Adult School. — *Mr. Joseph Dennison, *Mr. Thomas Davidson. 
Co-operators. — *Mr. J. McKendrick. 



North Shields. — United Temperance Action Association : *Mr. E. W. De Russett, 
*Mr. A. (i. Barker. British Women's Temperance Association : *Mrs. K W. 
De Russett. Pioneer of the North Tent I.O.R. : *Mr. Thomas Patterson. 
Northumbrian Pioneer Lodge LO.G.T. : Mr. J. T. Dodds. True Friendship 
I^ge I.O.G.T. : *Mr8. M. A. Anderson. Olive Branch Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Miss 
J. Fenton, *Mr8. M- J. Brown. Northmnberland Street Mission Temperance 
Society : *Mr. John ( •. Dniry. Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope : 
Miss M. Potter, *Mis8 J. Brown. Norfolk Street United Methodist Free Church 
Itendof Hope: Miss Jane («rant. Milbum Place Methodist New Connexion 
Chapel : *Mr Joseph Coates, *Mr. James Brown. Pleasant Saturday E-venings : 
*( 'ounty Councillor J. R. Hogg. 

Newsiiam. — John Manderson Lodge I.O.(».T. : *Mr. Mark Procter. John Mander- 
son Temple I.O.(i.T. : Mr. William Bell. Hope of Newsham Temple L<).(;.T. : 
Mr. (Jeorge Strong. 

Newhrouoh. — Temperance Society : Mr. J. Bamborough. 

North Sunderland. — Total Abstinence Society : Mr. John P. Ewing. 

Prest<»N. British Women's Temperance Association " Y " Branch : Miss Carr. 

PALMERSVILI.E. — Wcslcyau Methodist Church : Mr. William English. 

Prudhoe-on-Tyne. — United Temperance Society : *Mr. William IMckering. Pnidhoe 
Castle Tent I.O.R. : ♦Mr. John Philipson. 

1^)NTELAND. — Weslcyau Band of Hope : Mr. Henry Stobert. 

Shankhouse. — Women's Total Abstinence l^nion : Mrs. Ord, *Mrs. Grieves. 

St. Anthony's. — Mars Hill Ix)dge I.O.G.T. : Mr. William Lindsay. 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne. — British Women's Temperance Association : *Mr8. J. Knox 
Lval. 

Seaton Delaval. — Reformer Tx)dge I.O.G.T. : *Mis8 J. F. Robertson. Robert 
Stewart Temple I.O.G.T. : *Miss K Robertson. 
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Tynemouth. — Band of Hope Union : *Ald. J. Elliot, J. P., Mr. John Smith. British 
Women's Temperance Association : *Mi88 Brewis, *Mr8. Kirkwood. Tyne- 
mouth Division, Sons of Temperance : *Mr. John (f. Thompson, *Mr. 11. 
Whinfield. Stand Like the Brave Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. R. A. S. Morton, 
♦Rev. J. W. Ogden, F.R.G.S. 

TwEBDMOUTH. — Tweedside Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. James Stokoe. Futu e Hope of 
Tweedmouth Temple I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. J. B. Beveridge. 

TuRocKLEY. — Rescue of Throckley Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. William J. Cowen. 
Pride of Throckley Temple I.O.G.T. : Mr. Fred T. Jennings. Pride of 
Throckley Tent l.O.R. : Mr, William Wilson. 

WiLLiNOToN Quay. — Robert Nicholson Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Matthew F. 
Wright. 

Walbottle. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : Mr. Robert Rowell. Wesleyan Tem- 
perance Society : Mr. John Carrick. Perseverance Juvenile Tent l.O.R. : Mr. 
George Dawson. 

Whitley. — British Women's Temperance Association : ♦Miss Rennison. 

Walkbii. — Presbyterian Total Abstinence Society : Mr. Ralph Guthrie, Mr. 
Samuel Buchanan. Wesleyan Sunday School : ♦Mr. K W. Lake. 

Wallseni). — Edward Moore Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. James Anderson. Edward 
Moore Temple I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. George G. Miller. 

Wylam. — British Women's Temperance Association : ♦Miss A. Dixon. 



OOUKTY OF NOTTINGHAM. 

Arnold.—" Friendly Help " Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Samuel Ward. 

Bebston. — Temperance Society : ♦Mrs. Clower. 

Nottingham. — Temperance Federation : ♦Mrs. M. J. Pearson, ♦Mr. J. B. Thomley. 
New Basford and Hyson Green Branch British Women's Temperance Associa- 
tion : ♦Mrs. M. J. Pearson. Arboretum Branch British Women's Temperance 
Association : ♦Mrs. A. W. Black. United Kingdom Alliance : ♦Mr. J. B. 
Thomley. 

COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Independent Order of (iooD Templars. — Oxfordshire District Lodge : ♦Mr. J. 

B. Weatherall (Oxford). 
OxF<jRD8HiRE Band OF HoPE AND Tempera^ce Union.— Mr. Winter Williams 

(Oxford), Mr. Amos (i. (ieorge f Oxford). 
United Temperance Council for Oxon., Berks., and Bucks. -♦Rev. C. Dnxbniy 

(Woodstock). 

Oxford. — United Kingdom Alliance : ♦Mr. J. li. Weatherall. City of Oxfonl 
Lodge I.O.G.T. : Rev. J. H. Moore. 



COUNTY OF SALOP. 

Independent Order of (iooD Templars. — Salop District Lodge : ♦Mr. E. B. 
Benson (Shrewsbury). 



PuLVERRACK. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. K. B. Benson. 

Shrewsbury. — Union of Peace Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Edwin B. Benson. 



OOUNTT OF 80MEB8ET. 

Independent Order of Ci<x)D Templars. — East Somerset District IxKlgc : ♦Mr. 
Ilobt. Hogg (Bath), Mr. H. E. M. Lawrence (Weston-super-Mare). West 
Somerset District Lodge : Mr. Samuel Stanton (Bridge water). 



Martock — ♦Mr. B. G. BeDSon 
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COUNTY OF STAFFORD. 

Staffordshire County Union. — British Women's Temperance Association : 

Mrs. Elijah Jones (Hanley), *Mr8. Parker (Stoke). 
United Temperance Council for North Staffordshire and Salop. — *Mr. J. 

Wilcox Edge, J. P." (Huntley, Wolstanton). 



BuRSLEM. — Charles Garratt Lodge l.O.G.T. : *Alderman Wm. Boulton, J.P. 

Hanley. — Temperance Society : Mr. Elijah JonetH M.S.A. 

LoNGTON. — Temperance Society : Mrs. Catherine Wilson. British Women's 

Temperance Association : Mrs. A. Wilson. 
Leek. — Ball Haye Green Band of Hope : Mr. William Hassell. 
Stoke-on-Trent. — United Kingdom Alliance : *Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Wolstanton. — British Women's Temperance Association : *Mrs. Shorter. 

COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 

Suffolk Temperance Union. — *Mr. E. Asquith Rands (Ipswich). 
Independent Order of Good Templars. — Suffolk District Lodge : *Mr. E. 
Asquith Rands (Ipswich). 



COUNTY OF SUBBEY. 

Hatcham. — *Mr. W. Bhigham. , 

Richmond.— Star of Richmond Hill Lodge l.O.G.T. : *Mr. F. W. Dimbleby, J.P. 
Sydenham. — *Rev. James Mackenzie. 



COUNTY OF SUSSEX. 

Brighton and Hove. — Band of Hope Union : Rev. F. T. Gregg, B.A. 
Worthing. — Temperance Society : Mons. A. de Loirgerie. 



COUNTY OF WAEWICK. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. — Warwickshire District Ixxige : Mr. 
John B. Collings (Birminghaip), Mr. James J. Woods (Birmingham). 



Birmingham. — United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : *Rev. James C. Street, 
*Mr. Joshua Moseley. Gospel Temperance Mission : *Mr. T. H. Butler, Rev. 
John G. Hopkins. Colombia Lodge l.O.G.T. : *Mr. Thomas Barnfield. 
Moseley Road Wesleyan Band of Hope : *Mr. John Shaw. 

Coventry. — Temperance and Band of Hope Association : *Mr. Thos. Wyles, F.G.S. 



COUNTY OF WESTMORELAND. 

Free Methodist Temperance League. — *Rev. J. Ball (Appleby). 

Independent Ohdeu of Rechabites. — Westmoreland District : *Mr. John C. 

Carlisle (Kendal). 
North of England Temperance League. — Westmoreland District : *Alderman J. 

Graham (Appleby). 



Kendal, — Temperance Society : *Mr. F. W. Cragg. 

Vale of Eden. — Band of Hope Union : ♦Alderman J. Graham (Appleby), *Mr. C 
Liddle (Dufton.) 

COUNTY OF WOBCESTEB. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. — Worcestershire District Lodge : Mr. 
Sydney B. Gibbs (Birmingham). 

Worcester. — Total Abstinence Society : *Mr. E. C. Brambley. 
Yardley. — Gwyther Lodge l.O.G.T. : *Mr. Joshua Derrington. 
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COUNTY OP YORK. 

North of England Temperance League. — North Yorkshire District : *Mr. Sam. 

Pilliug (Scarborough), Captain H. Wilson (Middlesbrough). 
Yorkshire Women's Christian Temperance Union. — *Miss Puniphrcy (York). 
Yorkshire Band of Hope Union. — *Mr. John Sanderson (York), Mr. J. J. Hatch 

(Halifax). 
Independent Order of Good Templars. — Cleveland District Lodge : *Councillor 

John Benfield (Middlesbrough), *Mr. R. T. Milner (Middlesbrough). Central 

Yorkshire District Lodge : Mr. Wm. Newton (Leeds), Mr. Wm. Scott (Leeds^. 

South- West Yorkshire District Lodge : *Mr8. H. G. Warren (Rotherham), 

*Mrs. J. Hampshire ( Rotherham). North Yorkshire District Lodge : Mr. 

George Dodgson (Whitby). 
Heavy Woollen District Temperance Union. — *Mr. Mark Walls (Batley). 



Aldbrough. — United Methodist Free Church : *Mr. William Ayton. 

Armley. — Temperance Society : *Mr. Manvah B. Calvert. James Thornton Lodge 
I.O.G.T. : *Mr8. Mary Rhodes. Band of Hope : Mr. F. W. Rhodes. Junior 
Temperance Society : ';*Mr. Wm. Henry Ducket t. 

Attercliffe. — Band of Hope Union : *Mr. Jas. Taylor. Friends Band of Hope : 
*Mr. Samuel F. Berks. 

Bowes. — Wesleyan Band of Hope : *Mr. John W. Pinkney. 

Bradford. — United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : *Mr. John Walker, *Mr. Henry 
Hibbert. Temperance Society : *Mr. Samuel Sykes. Temperance Confedera- 
tion : *Mr. John Feather. Bethel Methodist New Connexion Band of Hope : 
*Mr. G. A. Womersley. Working Men's Teetotal Association : Mr. Thomas 
Ashworth. Bethesda Wesleyan Temperance Society : *Mr. Percy Heap. 
Otley Road Wesley Guild and Band of Hope : *Mr. Geo. Maddison. 

Bridlington. — Temperance Society : *County Councillor John Sawdon. 

Batlby. — Temperance Society : *Councillor Joseph Auty, *Mr. Mark Walls. 

Brighousb. — Temperance Society and Band of Hope Union : *Mr. John S. Jowett. 

Calvbrley. — Primitive Methodist Band of Hope : Mr. P. H. Pearson. 

Cross Hills, near Keighlby. — Ebenezer Temperance Society : *Mr. Wm. Crossley. 
Ebenezer Band of Hope : *Mr8. Mary Crossley. 

Castle Howard. — North of England Temperance League Centre : *Mr. Leif 
Jones, M.A. 

Drighlington. — Band of Hope : Mr. Henry Smith. 

Drighlington and Adwalton. —Temperance Society : Mr. Feaniley Garforth. 

Dewsbury.- -Band of Hope Union : *Mr. Wm. Barraclough. Ebenezer Band of 
Hope : *Mr. Barraclough. 

Dent Dale. -Band of Hope and Temperance Society : *Rev. Wm. Newton. 

EccLESHiLL. -Temperance Society : *Mr. Thomas Thornton. 
^ EsTON. — Temperance Society : Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, Mr. Wm. Dale, *Mr. Mark 

Douglas. 
Halifax. — Stannery Congregational Band of Hope : Mr. Walter Brcnard. 
Hull. — Band of Hope and Temperance League : *Mr. John Wilkinson, *Mr. R B. 

Oliver. Temperance Ironsides Circle : *Mr. J. Moody. 
HuR WORTH ON -Tees. — Temperance Society : *Mrs. Emmerson. 
HuDDKRHFiELD. —Temperance Society : *Mr. John Calverley. Fartown Trinity 

Wesleyan Band of Hope : *Mr. Harry Calam. 
Harrogate. — Women's Christian Temperance Association : *Mr8. Pickard, *Mr8. 

Bateson. 
Holmkirth. — Iknd of Hope Union : *Mr. Henry Thorp, Mr. John Holmes, Aid. 

Wm. Butterworth, .I.P. 
HuNSLET. — Temperance Society: Mr. Peter Gilston, J. P., *Mr. R. Nunns. 
Heckmondwike.— Band of Hope Union : ♦Mr. Arthur Crabtree. 
Ilk LEY. —Wesleyan Band of Hojmj : Mr. John Bain. 
Kei(;hlby.— Temperance Society: *Mr. J. Smith Naylor, Mr. Charles lirown. 

liand of Hope Union : *Mr. Wm. Clough, ♦Mr. Wm. Snowdcn. 
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Leeds. — Temperance Council : Councillor William Mart, Mr. William Harvey. 

Band of Hope League : *Mr. Joseph Walker. Temperance Society : *Mr. W. 

B^Tom. United Working Men's Temperance League : *Mr. J. W. Broughton, 

*Mr. Thonias Jefferson. United Kingdom Alliance : *Mr. William Pearson. 

British Temperance League : *Mr. Jonathan Smith. Nil Desperandum Lodge 

I.O.G.T. : *Mr. J. E. Watkinson. 
MiDi)LESBROUaH-()N-TEE.s. — Band of Hope Union : Mr. William Blenkinsop, *Mr. 

George H. Blackburn. Gilkes Street Primitive Methodist Temperance Society: 

*Miss N. Wilson, l^erseverance Lodge I.O.G.T, : Mr. James Eden. Wilber- 

force Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. William Tennet. Young Rescue Temple I.O.G.T. : 

*Mi8s A. Robinson. British Women's Temperance Association : *Mr8. Earley, 

*Mrs. Wherrit. 
Marske-by-the-Sba. — Temperance Society : *Mr. William Lapsley. Band of 

Hope : Mrs. Lapsley. 
Mexborouoh. — Primitive Methodist Temperance Society : *Rev. Thomas J. 

Gladwin. 
Northallerton. — North of England Temperance League Centre : County 

Councillor J. Guthrie. 
Pateley Bridge. — British Women*s Temperance Association : *Miss A. K Pinder. 
Penistonb. — Sons of Temperance : *Mr. Matthew Gill. 
RoTHERHAM. — Rothcrham Lodge I.O.(i.T. : *Mr8. H. G. Warren. 
Redcar-by-the-Sea. — Peace and Progress Lodge I.O.G.T.: Mr. T. W. Liucoln. 

Zetland Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Charles Bell. 
Rawdon, near Leeds. — Women's Christian Temperance Union : ♦Mrs. Blizard. 
KipoN. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. Thomas Pratt, J. P. 
Scarborough. — Band of Hope Union : ♦Mr. Robert Jacques. North of England 

Temperance League Centre : ♦Mr. Thomas Whittaker, J. P. Scarboro' Lodge 

I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Samuel Pilling. 
Slingsby, near York. — Total Abstinence Society : ♦Alderman J. Smith. 
Sheffield. — United Kingdom Alliance Auxiliary : ♦Mr. John Bradley, ♦Mr. 

W. H. Hall, Mr. J. Melling. Sub-District I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. William Woollen. 

Oxford Nimshi Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. W. H. Hall. Social Questions League : 

♦Rev. John Slater. Free Methodist Temperance League : ♦Mr. G. W. Shanuau. 
Shipley. — Temperance Union : ♦Mr. J. B. Walker, Mrs. Dunn. British Women's 

Temperance Association : ♦Mrs. Townsend. 
ScHOLBS, NEAR Clbckheaton. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. George Whiteley. 
Shelf, near Halifax. — Wesleyan Temperance Society : ♦Mr. Arthur Mather. 
Skinningrovb. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. James. A. Dack. 
Skelton-in-Cleveland. — Happy Home Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mrs. W. Best. Happy 

Homes Future Hopes Temple I.O.G.T. : Mrs. Scarce. 
Thornaby-on-Tbbs. — Rising Sun Juvenile Tent I.O.R. : Mr. Alexander S. Cookson. 

Hope of Thornaby Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. James Eden. 
Thirsk. — Friend in Need Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mrs. Wootton. 
Whitby. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. Fred. Rodger. Safeguard Tent I.O.R. : 

♦Mr. Wm. Walter Richards. 
Walki^y, near Sheffield. — District Section of the Sheffield Sunday School Band 

of Hope Union : ♦Mr. W. H. Hall. 
Wyke, near Bradford. — Temperance Society : Mr. Samuel Kellett. 
York City. — Temperance Society : ♦Mr. Fieldcn Thorp, B.A., ♦Mr. John 

Sanderson. York Lodge I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. Alfred Jesper. 
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SCOTLAND. 



NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS. 

Scottish TEMPKKAxrB League. — *Mr. Wm. James Wood (Glasgow), *Ucv. Principal 

Hutton, D.D. (Paisley), Mr. David Fortune, J. P. (Glasgow), Mr. Richard 

Cameron (Edinburgh), Rev. George Gladstone (Glasgow). 
Scottish Temperance Federation. — *Rev. Jas. Hunter, M.A., B.D. (Falkirk), 

*Mr. Robert Mackay (Cilasgow), *Mr. Walter Linton ((rlasgow). 
Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association. — *Ex-Bailie Selkirk, J. P. 

(Glasgow), *Ex- Provost Dick, J. P. (Glasgow), Mr. T. Robinson (Glasgow), 

♦Councillor D. Scott (Edinburgh), *Mr. James Winning, Paisley. 
Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association. — Ladies Auxiliary: 

*Mr8. Francis Smith (Bothwell), *Mr8. Fulton (Glasgow), *Mr8. R. S. Hender- 
son (Glasgow), *Mrs. A. Henderson, (Glasgow). 
Independent Order of Good Templars — Grand Lodge of Scotland. — Mr. 

Peter McDonald (Edinburgh), Bailie Wright (Perth), *Rev. John Cairns, J. P. 

(Kilmarnock), *Rev. J. D. McKhmon (Dumfries), *Mr. Tom Honeyman 

(Glasgow). 
Order of Sons of Temperance. — Grand Division of Scotland : Mr. George 

Morrison (Glasgow). 
British Women^s Temperance Association. — Scottish Christian Union : *Mi8s 

Wallace (Glasgow), *Mr8. Blaikie (Edinburgh), *Mr8. John Wilson (Govan), 

Miss Robertson (Ayr), *Mrs. Nisbet (Glasgow). 
Congregational Union of Scotland Temperance Committee. — *Mr. John 

Wilson, M.P. (Govan), Rev. George Gladstone (Pollokshields), Mr. Peter 

McDonald (Edinburgh), *Bailie Kemp, J.P., F.S.I. A. (Aberdeen), *Mr. Walter 

Linton (Glasgow). 
Scottish Baptist Total Abstinence Society. — *Mr. Robert Lockhart (Edinburgh). 
The Free Church of Scotland Temperance Society. — Rev. William Ross 

(Glasgow), *Rev. Jas. Hunter, M.A., B.D. (Falkirk). 
Highland Temperance League. — *Ex-Bailie David Lewis, J. P. (Edinburgh), Mr. 

A. E. Eccles (Chorley). 
Scottish Band of Hope Union. — Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P. (Glasgow), Mr. 

Wm. Aikman (Glasgow). 

OOUNTY OF ABEBDEEN. 

Aberdeen. — Temperance Society : *Bailie Kemp, J. P., F.S.LA., ♦Mr. W. B. 

(Jarduer. Temperance Literature Association : *Ex-Bailie McKenzie, J. P. 
Rosehearty. — Rose and Heart Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. W. Florence. 



OOUNTY OF AYB. 

Ayr. — British Women's Temperance Association : Miss C. E. Robertson. 
Dalrymple: Banks o' Doon Lodge LO.G.T. : Rev. Jas. W. Findlay. 
Kilmarnock. — Lifeboat Lodge LO.G.T. : *Rev. John Cairns, J.P. 
Saltcoats. — West Band of Hope : *Mr. Alexander Becket. 



OOUNTY OF BEBWICK. 

Berwickshire Districi' Lodge LO.G.T. — *Mr. James Moor (Berwick), *Mr. Peter 
Mason (Berwick). 



OOUNTY OF BUTE. 

Rothesay. — Rothesay s Freedom Lodge LO.G.T. : *Mr. Thos. Macdougall. 



COUNTY OF DUMBABTON. 

Helensburgh. — Abstahiers Union : *Mr. William Walker. 
Shandon. — Abstainers Union : *Mr8. David Fulton. 
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OOUNTY OF DTJMFBIE8. 

DuMFRiBSHiRE DISTRICT LoDGE I.O.G.T. — *Mr. A. Black, Rev. J. Strachan, M.A. 
Dumfries. — Effort Lodge I.O.G.T. — *Mr. William McMorine. Queen of the South 

Lodge I.O.G.T. : Rev. Jas. Strachau, M.A. British Women's Temperance 

Association : *Mr8. J. D. McKinnon. 
Dumfries and Maxwelltown. — British Women's Temperance Association : 

Mrs. Strachan. 



COUNTY OF EDmBUBGH. 

Edinburgh. — Free Church of Scotland Presbyterian Temperance Society : *Mr. G. 
Wallace Ross. Excelsior Division Sons of Temperance : *Mr. James Wright. 
Total Abstinence Society : *Elx-Bailie Lewis, J. P., *Mrs. Lewis. Buccleuch 
Evangelical Union Church Band of Hope : *Rev. Robert Rae. Eklinburgh 

Band of Hope Union : Rev. R. B. Blyth, M.A., *Mr. W. G. Bruce. 

•Professor Blaikie. 

Lbith Burghs. — District Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr., George Allan. 

COUNTY OP PIPB. 

St. Andrew's University. — Total Abstinence Association: *Mr. R. L. Blair, M.A. 
Strathmiglo.— Star 0' Eden Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Rev. Charles Davidson. 



COUNTY OP POBPAB. 

Dundee. — British Women's Temperance Association : Mrs. M. M. A. Steel. 
Gospel Temperance Union : *Mr. William Blackwood. Hope of Lochee Lodge, 
I.O.G.T. : ♦Mr. William Blackwood. 



COUNTY OP HADDmOTON. 

Dunbar. — Cospatrick Lodge, I.O.G.T. : *Miss E. A. Amos. 



COUNTY OP KIBKCUDBBIGHT. 

BoRGUE. — Total Abstinence Society: *Rev. Jas. Bell Hendeirson, M.A., B.D. Band 
of Hope : Miss Hepderson. 

COUNTY OF LANABK. 

BoTHWELL. — Baud of Hope : *Mrs Francis Smith. 

Coatbridge. — Hope of Coatdyke Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mrs. A. Henderson. 

Glasgow. — Central Branch British Women's Temperance Association : *Mr8. M. 
D. Thom. Central District Lodge I.O.G.T. : Mr. David Munro. City Lodge 
I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Walter Freer. City Juvenile Lodge LO.G.T. : *Mr. James 
Gardiner. Southern Temperance Six Hundred : *Mr. James Wliyte. Queen's 
Park United Presbyterian Temperance Association : *Mrs. R. S. Henderson. 
Queen's Park Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Mr. Archibald Cranston. Rock villa United 
Presbyterian Church Total Abstinence Society : *Rev. M. Bruce Meikleham. 
( Jlasgow Abstainers' Union : *Mr. James Airlie. North Western District Lodge 
LO.Ct.T. : Mr. Thomas Berrie. Blochaim Church (Free Presbytery of Glasgow) 
Temperance Society : *Rev. R. W. Dobbie. Gospel Temperance Union : *Mrs. 
Wallace. North Quarter Gospel Temperance Union : *Mrs. Wallace. North 
Quarter Branch British Women's Temperance Association : *Mr8. Nisbet. 
St. Rollox Lodge LO.G.T. : ♦Miss Bella Sherry. 

Patrick. — Whiteinch Free Church Gospel Temperance Society : *Mr. Alexander 
Black. Whiteinch Women's Gospel Temperance Union : *Mr8. Alexander 
Black. Victoria Tent Independent Order of Rechabites : *Mr. J. B. White. 



COUNTY OP UNLITHOOW. 

Linlithgow. — St. Michael's Lodge LO.G.T. : Mr. Peter Allan. 
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COUNTY OF ORKNEY. 

Wk«tray. — Noltland liodge l.O.CJ.T. : Mr. Robert Reid. 

COUNTY OP PEBTH. 

Balnaguakd. — Safeguanl Lodge I.O.G.T : Miss May Henderson. 



COUNTY OP BENPBEW. 

Greenock. — Temperance Society : *Mr. David Moffat. 
Paisley. — Total Abstinence Society : *Mr. Jas. Winning. 

PoLLOKSHiBLDs. — Free Church Mission Gospel Temperance Society : *Mr. Natiian 
Ure, J. P. 



COUNTY OP BOXBUBGH. 

Hawick. — Baptist Church : Rev. James Hodgson. 



COUNTY OP STIBUNG. 

Stirlingshire. — South-Eastem District Lodge I.O.G.T. : *Rev. John Cameron 

(Linlithgow), *Rev. D. C. Mackellar (Deimy). 
Falkirk. — Band of Hope Union : *Mr. William Ballantine. 
Stirling. — Congregational Church Total Abstinence Society : *Rev. William Blair. 



IRELAND. 



NATIONAL OBGANXSATtONA 

Irish Temperance League. — *Mr. S. P. Kerr (Belfast), *Rev. John Macmillan, 

M.A. (Belfast), ♦Mr. William Wilkinson (Belfast), Rev. Joseph Corkey, LL.d! 

(Londonderry). 
Independent Order of Good Tempi^rs. — Grand Lodge of Ireland : Rev. W. G. 

Davis (Port Stewart), Mr. R. Semple (Belfast). 
The Irish Association tx>R the Prevention of Intemperance. — Mr. J. B. Moriarty 

(Dublin), Mr. Henry Wigham (Dublin). 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland Temperance Committee : *Rev. John 

Macmillan, M.A. (Belfast). 
Irish Women's Temperance Union.— Mrs. J. H. Thompson (Cork), Miss Haima 

(Belfast). 

OOUNTT OF ANTBIM. 

Belfast. — Methodist Temperance Society and Band of Hoix; : *Miss Forde. 



COUNTY OP DOWN. 

Newry. — Total Abstinence Society : *Rev. R. Jamison. 



OOUNTT OF DOBUN. 

Dublin. — Mr. J. B. Moriarty. 



OOUNTT OF L0ND0NDEBB7. 

Glendermott. — Temperance Society and Band of Hope : *>Ir. William Corkey 

COUNTY OP LOUTH. 

Droohbda. — Mr. R. McGhee, M.P. 



COUNTY OF LONGFOBD. 

Ardagh. — Church of St. Patrick : Rev. H. J. Johnson. 

£DOBWoiiTH8TowN. — Church of Ireland Temperance Society : Rev. H. J. Jolaison. 
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WALES. 



NATIONAL OBGANISATIONS. 

Independent Order of Good TBMPiiARs — Welsh Grand Lodge: *Mr. John J. 

Thomas (Liverpool), Mr. Llew Wynne (Birkenhead.) 
North Wales Temperance Association. — *Rev. Daniel Rowlaus, M.A. (Baiigor), 

Mr. D. Lloyd George, M.P., Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M.P. 
South Wai^s and Monmouthshire Temperance Association. — Rev. Morris 

Morgan (Swansea.) 

OOUNTY OF CABNABVON. 

Bangor. — Temperance Association : *Rev. Daniel Rowlaus, M.A. 



COUNTY OF DENBIGH. 

Denbigh West. — Mr. J. H. Roberts, M.P. 

Lavister. — Band of Hope Union : *Mr. Samuel Williams. 



COUNTY OF FLINT. 

Sandycroft. — Ha warden Temperance Society and Band of Hope: *Mr. R. W. 
Carter. 



COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 

Independent Order of Rbchabites. — Gwent and East Glamorgan District: 

*County Councillor T. Jones Parry (Abergavenny). 
Aberdare. — Temperance Association : *Mr. W. J. Heppell. 
Cardiff. — Temperance and Prohibition Society: *Captain R Hain, Mr. R. Proud. 

Band of Hope Union : *Mr. Samuel Hayes. 



FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 



UNITED STATES OF AMEBICA. 

Anti Saloon League. — *Profe8Sor G. W. E. Hill (Des Moines, Iowa). 

Women's Christian Temperance Union. — *Miss Hallie Q. Brown, M.8c. 

(Wilberforce College, Ohio). 
Independent Order of Good Templars. — *Mr. John B. Alexander (Storm Lake, 

Iowa.) 
Prohibition Party. — *Captain 0. R. Van Etten (Highmoor, South Dakota). 

AUSTRALIA. 

Victorian Alliance. — *Mr8. Harrison Lee (Melbourne.) 

Women's Christian Temperance Union. — *Miss Mather (Melbourne.) 



ICELAND. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. — *Dr. J6n J6nsson (Reykjavik). 



INDIA 

Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. — *Mr. Frederick Grubb (London), *Mr» 
W. S. Caine (London). 



/ 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 



PERSONAL. 



Addison, Aid. J. G., Sunderland 
Amery, W. C, Birmingham 
Anderson, John, Peterhead 
Armitage, Wm., Manchester 
Armstrong, W. R., Benwell 
Ashforth, Mrs., Whitley 
Auty, Councillor W., J. P., Batley 

Backhouse, T. W., Sunderland 
Backhouse, Arthur, Torquay 
Baker, Mr. & Mrs. H., Runcorn 
Bainbridge, C. H., Stockton-on-Tees 
Baker, Miss S. W., Birmingham 
Bakiston, Charles E., Dover 
Baldwin, C. H., Birmingham 
Baldwin, Thos., Colno 
Balganiie, Miss F., London 
Barker, Canon, London 
Bainbridge, T. H., J. P., Newcastle 
Barnes, Mrs., Femwood 
Bamfield, T., Moseley 
Bassam, Miss S., Tanfield Lea 
Bassett, Mrs. M., Birmingham 
Beckwith, H., Leicester 
Bell, Charles, Redcar 
Bennett, E. F., Richmond (Surrey) 
Benson, Mrs. J., Newcastle 
Benson, E. G., Martock 
Benson, Harry, Newcastle 
Betts, K P., Earlsdon 
Biddulph, Lady E., London 
Bingh^on, W., London 
Black, Mrs., Glasgow 
Blaiklock, Geo., B.L., London 
Blyth, H., Great Yarmouth 
Boardman, Clements, J. P., London 
Boden, Mrs. H., Derby 
Bolton, Aid. W., Burslem 
Booth, G. R., J. P., Sunderland 
Boreland, Mrs. E., Liverpool 
Boreland, E., Liverpool 
Bowes, J. B., Newcastle 
Boyd, Rev. H. J., Sheffield 
Bradley, J., Sheffield 
Braithwaite, Isaac, Kendal 
Bradnum, A., Newcastle 
Bradshaw, Coun. J., J. P., Gateshead 
Bramwell, J., Sheffield 
Brown, Charles, Enfield 
Burt, Thomas, M.P., Newcastle 
Burton, S. B., Newcastle 
Butler, T. H., Birmingham 



Cadbury, George, Boumville 
Caine, W. S., J. P., London 
Calverley, John, Huddersfield 
Calverley, Mrs. John, Huddersfield 
Campbell, Richardson, Manchester 
Carlisle, Countess of, Naworth Castle 
Carrick, Aid. T., J.P., Haydon Bridge 
Carter, Rev. W. L., Mirfield 
Cash, Thomas, London 
Chappie, M., Terrington 
Chaplin, Howard F., Cambridge 
Charlton, George, Corbridge 
Chitty, Edward, Dover 
Clark, George, Earlestown 
Clark, James R., Edinburgh 
Clegg, J.C, Sheffield 
Clough, Wm., Sleeton 
Clough, Councillor, Gateshead 
Cocks, John, Ryton 
Collings, J. B., Birmingham 
Corbett, Cameron, M.P., London 
Corkey, William, Londonderry 
Coutt, James, Edinburgh 
Cowper, Peter, Bolton 
Cox, Joshua, J.P., Canterbury 
Craig, Hunter, Skelmorlee, N.B. 
Cranston, Arch., Glasgow 
Crawshaw, E., F.R.G.8., London 
Crosby, John, Newcastle 
Crumbleholme, John, Bolton 
Cud worth, W. J., Darlington 

Darbyshire, S. P., Nottingham 
Dauncey, S.H., Prestwick 
Davenport, C. W., Newcastle 
Davidson, Rev. Chas., Strathmiglo 
Davidson, R, Willington on-TjTie 
Davison, Mrs. Henry, Newcastle 
Deggitt, P., Sheffield 
Denison, Joseph, Newcastle 
De Russett, Mrs., Tynemouth 
Dick, Ex-Provost, J.P., Glasgow 
Dobbie, Rev. R. W., Glasgow 
Dodshon, W., J. P., Stockton 
Drysdale, Mrs. Monroe, Liverpool 
Duckett, W. H., Armley 
Duncan, George, Newcastle 

Early, James Vanner, Witney 
Eamshaw, Jacob, Ashton-on-Mersey 
Eastwood, Coun. T., J.P., Southport 
Edge, J. Wilcox, J.P., Wolstanton 
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Elam, Chas., F.R.C.V.S., Liverpool 
EUice, Lady Jane, London 
Elliott, A. W., C.C, Willington 
Ellis, Aid. J. Baxter, J. P., Newcastle 

Fairgrave, Councillor, Gallowshields 

Faulder, Henry, Buxton 

Fellows, Mr., Jarrow 

Ferens, Thomas R., J. P., Hull 

Ferguison, Thomas, North Shields 

Finley, Bailie, Motherwell 

Flann, W. C, Newcastle 

Flowers, Councillor R., Newcastle 

Forsyth, Rev. John H., Portadown. 

France, Joseph, Newcastle 

Franklin, George, J. P., Exeter 

Freer, Walter, Glasgow 

Fulton, Mrs., Glasgow 

Fumess, Aid. T., J. P., West Hartlepool 

Gardiner, James, Glasgow 
Garrard, C. M., London 
Gillespie, Councillor, Newcastle 
Gilmour, M. A. B., Hamilton 
Gladstone, Rev. George, Glasgow 
Glass, Mrs. J. W., Wingate 
Godfrey, T. G., Newcastle 
Goolden, Coun. J. (Mayor) Newcastle 
Graham, Alderman, Appleby 
(Jraville, Walter, Sheffield 
Grindle, Thomas, Patricroft 
Gumey, Mrs. J. J., Newcastle 
Gumey, H. E., Reigate 

Hall, F. W., Liverpool 

Hancock, R. F., Oldham 

Hard wick, James, Newcastle 

Hargrove, Jonathan, Southport 

Harris, Thomas, J. P., Colne 

Harrison, Thomas, Hexham 

Hartley, David, Eccles 

Harvey, Wm., Leeds 

Hastewell, R., Haltwhistle 

Hatch, J. J., Halifax 

Ha worth, R. and Co., Salford 

Hay, Dr. T. W., Newcastle 

Hayes, S., Carditt' 

Hayler, Guy, Newcastle 

Heap, Charles, Rochdale 

Hedley, Wm., Jarrow 

Henderson, Rev. J. B., Borgue 

Herdman, Thomas, Newcastle 

Hershell, Arnold, jim., Oxton 

Hewitson, John, Newcastle 

Hibbert, Henry, Bradford 

Hicks, Rev. Canon E. L., Manchester 

Hilton, George, Newcastle 

Hilton, John, London 

Hindmarsh, AWL E. S., J.P., Gateshead 



Hogarth, R., Keswick 
Hogg, J. R., C.C., North Shields 
Holland, James, Upper Holland 
Holmes, Mrs. Theo., Newcastle 
Honeyman, Tom, Glasgow 
Horn, David, Newcastle 
Houfman, Mr., Newcastle 
Howard, Sir Frederick, Bedford 
Howson, John, Barnard Castle 
Hunter, G. B., Wallsend 
Hunter, J. W., Newcastle 
Hunter, R«v. J., Laurieston 

Ikin, George S., Tonge 

Jacobs, G. Saunders, C.C, London 
Jacobs, Mrs. G. S., London 
Jennings, E. S., North Shields 
Johnson, Coun. G., J. P., (Mayor) Jarrow 
Johnson, George, Oldham 
Johnson, J. T., East Holywell 
Jonsson, Dr. Jon, Reykavik, Iceland 
Jones, J. H., Malvern 
Jones, H. J., Hulme 
Jones, Leif, M.A., Castle Howard 

Keep, Frederick, Birmingham 
Kemp, Ex-Bailie, J. P., Aberdeen 
Kempster, John, London 
Kitchin,VeryRev.G.W.,DeanofD'liam 
Knott, H., J. P., Ashton-under-Lyne 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, M.P., Brayton 
Lewis, Ex-Bailie D., Ekiinburgh 
Linton, Walter, Glasgow 
Lingford J., J.P., Bishop Auckland. 
Little, S., Mickley 
Liversey, J.H., Liverpool 
Lloyd, Rev. J. A., Norwick 
Lockhart, Robert, Ekiinburgh 
Logan, John, Troon 
Lucas Joseph, Moseley 
Lyal, J. Knox, Stocksfield 
Lynas, George, Newcastle 

Macdonald, W., (tlasgow 
Macdonald, Peter, G.C.T., Edinburgh 
Macdonald, Aid. A., J. P., Manchester 
Macdougall, Thomas, Rothesay 
Macgowan, Mrs., Oldham 
Mackenzie, Rev. James, London 
Mackey, Robert, Glasgow 
Mackinnon, Rev. J. D., Dumfries 
Macmaster, James, Llandudno 
Macpherson, Ex-Provost, Falkirk 
Malins, Joseph, G.C.T., Birmingham 
Marara, D., Edinburgh 
Marr, Thomas, Glasgow 
Mart, Wm., Leeds 
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Marshall, G. R., Christchurch 
Marshall, George, Newcastle 
Martin, Rev. D. J., Stornaway 
«Ma8on, George, Carlisle 
Maudlin, J. C., Newcastle 
Mawson, Mrs. J., Gateshead 
Melllng, James, Sheffield 
Moffat, David, Newcastle 
Moilleit, Mrs. Theo.', Tunbridge Wells 
Moilliet, C. Ernest, Derby 
Moncrieff, R. P., South Shields 
Moody, Isaac, Sutton-on-Hnll 
Morgan, Dr. G. B., Sunderland 
Moseley, Joshua, Birmingham 
Mimdahl, H. S., Newcastle 
Mumey, B. J., Salford 

Newberry, J., Whyletcafe 
Newton, John, Norwich 
Newton, J. S., Gateshead 
Nowell, Thomas, Keighley 
Nussey, J. Ingham, Bristol 

Overton, Right Hon. Lord, Dumbarton 

Parker, Mrs., Normicot 
Peate, Mrs. C, Guiseley 
Peckover, Miss P. H., Wisbeach 
Peiuiy, Robert H., J. P., Brighton 
IMckup, Thos. B., Scunthorpe 
Pinhom, Charles, London 
Phillips, Miss M. E., Tottenham 
Playle, John, Cheltenham 
Porton, A. P., Forrester, Alloa 
Porton, Miss, Alloa 
Pratt, T., J.P., Ripon 

Rhodes, F. W., Leeds 
Richardson, David, Newcastle 
Richardson, W. H., South Shields 
Richardson, Miss S. A., Newcastle 
Hidge, Mrs. M. U., Bristol 
Ritchie, F. F., Leek 
Roberts, Charles, M.A., Naworth 
Roberts, Mr., Newcastle 
Roe, Richard, Lancaster 
Robinson, T., Hurtlet 
Ross, (J. Wallace, Minburgh 
Kussell, H. W. W., Hitchin 
Hutherford, Robert, Ben well 

Sale, Mrs., Helensburgh 
Sanderson, John, Durham 
Scarlett, S. A., Norwick 
Scatterwood, J., West Bromwich 
Scott, Isaac, Newcastle 
Scott, D., Edinburgh 
Scott, W. M„ Newcastle 
Selkirk, Ex-Bailie, J. P., Glasgow 



Shadforth, Aid. W., Spaldmg 
Shaen, Mrs. Caroline, London 
Sharman, G. W. Sheffield 
Shaw, J., Marple 
Shaw, John, Birmingham 
Shepherd, Samuel G., London 
Shepherd, Robert, Jarrow 
She well. Rev. G. F. N., Northampton 
Shorter, Arthur, Wolstanton 
Sibson, E. 0. D., Stockton 
Sinclair, Johnstone, Berwick 
Sinclair, L., Whitley 
Skinner, J. Martin, Beckenham 
Slace, E. K., Southsea 
Slack, John, Birmingham 
Smith, James, Heaton Nortis 
Smith, Councillor H. C, Newcastle 
Smith, Rev. S. Boyton, Norwich 
Smith, Fred H., J. P., Manchester 
Smith, E. Tennyson, London 
Smith, Provost, Peterhead 
Smith, Provost, Saltcoats 
Smith, Jonathan, Leeds 
Smithers, James B., South Africa 
Snowball, Ekiward, Hexham 
Snowdon, Wm., Keighley 
Somerville, Robert, Falkirk 
Sparke, John, Hexham 
Spen, F. John, Thomaby-on-Tees 
Stephens, Aid. W. D., J.P.,Tynemouth 
Steward, Rev. Dr., Aberdeen 
Stewart, G. C, Newcastle 
Stileman, G. L. G., M.A., Shambrook 
Strong, J. Vesey, London 
Sutherland, W., London 
Sutherland, John, Edinburgh 

Tanner, Mrs. M. A., Bristol 

Tathersall, Wm., Blackburn. 

Teasdale, Isaac, Carlisle 

Tebb, Rev. A. B., C.C, Winlaton 

Temperley, Coun. N., J.P., Gateshead 

Thompson, John G., North Shields. 

Thorp, Fielden, B.A., York 

Thorpe, Fredk., Ashton-under-Ribble 

Tomlinson, (ieorge, Newcastle 

Topham, John, Kew 

Townsend, Mrs. T., Shipley 

Upjohn, Fidward, London 

Vanner, James R, Chislehurst 
Varty, John, Newcastle 
Vero, William, J. P., Dewsbury 
Vincent, James, London 

Wardlow, Charles, Sheffield 
Walker, Mrs. B., Southport 
Walker, C. H., Workujgton 
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Walker, John, Tjersal 
Walmsley, J., Preston 
Wandleforde, R. H. 0., Kilkenny 
Watson, T. Carrick, Newcastle 
Watson, W., London 
Watson, Mrs. Spence, Gateshead 
Weatherill, Henry, Hartlepool 
White, Aid. George, J. P., Norwich 
White, Miss, Glasgow 
Whitehead, James, Halifax 
Whiteley, George, Scholes 
Whitting, John, Leeds 
Whyte, James, (Jlasgow 
Wilkinson, John, Hull 



Williams, W., Southampton 
Williamson, John, C.C, Allonby 
Wilson, John, M.P., Govan 
Wilson, Henry J., M.P., Sheffield 
Wilson, T. A., Newcastle 
Windross, Edward, Leicester 
Winning, James, Paisley 
Wood, William James, Glasgow 
Woodhead, Jameis, Halifax 
Womersley, Mr., Bradford 
Wright, William, Newcastle 

Yeoman, Coun. Frank, J. P., Hartlepool 
Yorke, Hon. Mrs. Eliot, Southampton 



SOCIETIES. 



Aberdeen Temperance Society 
Alnwick — British Women's T.A. 
Australia — Victorian Alliance 

Belfast — Irish Temperance League 
Belper Temperance Society 
Birmingham — G. L. I.O.G.T., Eng. 
Bishop Auckland Temp. Society 
Bristol — Western Temp. League 
Burnley— Blue Ribbon T.S. 

Cartsdyke Temperance Society 
Colne Temperance Society 

Derby Temperance Society 
Derby— British Women's T.A. 
Dublin — Irish Association for the 
Prevention of Intemperance.. 

Edinburgh — British Women's T.A. 

Falkirk Free Church Temp. Society 



Gateshead 
Gateshead 
(ilasgow 
Glasgow — 
Glasgow 
Glasgow — 



Temperance Council 
— Railway Temp. Union 
Scottish P.B.T.A. 
Scottish Temp. League 
Scottish Temp. Federation 
G. L. I.O.G.T., Scotland 



Halifax — Stannary Cong. B. of H. 
Huddersfield Temperance Society 
Hunslct Temperance Society, 



London- 
London - 
London- 
London- 



■New Church T.S., 
-U.K. Band of Hope L^nion 
-Women's Total Abst. Union 
-Wesleyan Temp. Committee 



Manchester — United Kingdom Alliance 
Middlesex District Lodge, LO,G.T. 

Newcastle — North of England Tem- 
perance League 
Newcastle Temperance Society 
Newcastle and Dis. Band of Hope Union 
Newcastle Sub-District Con., I.O.G.T. 
N'castle Northern Light Lodge, I.O.G.T 
Newcastle — Railway Temp. Union, 
Newcastle — Y.M.C. Association 

Northumberland Dis. Lodge, I.O.G.T. 
Northumberland J uv. Council, I.O.G.T 

Penzance Direct Veto Association 
Port Glasgow Abstainers' Union 

Sheffield Auxiliary U.K. A. 
Sheffield — British Temp. League 
Sheffield — Free Meth. Temp. League 
So. Durham Dis. Lodge, I.O.CJ.T. 
Stockton Temperance Society, 

Tunbridge — British Women's T.A. 
Tynemouth — British Women's T.A. 

York Temperance Society 



INDEX. 



Al)Cokiita, Afric/i, 14G 

Aberdare's, Lord, Liceihsing Act, 46 

Aboriginal Nativ&n, 135, 137, 138 - 

Abstainers^ Adcocate (Beckenhain), 3(>3 

Abstinence, 236 

Abstaining Scottish Ministers, 344 

Acts of Parliament — 

Beer Houses Ametidtnent Act (Ireland, 

1871), 46 
Beer Houses Amendment Act (1882), 47 
County Cou»ts Amendment Act (1867), 

45 
Corrupt Practices Act, 174, 1 75 
Early Closing Act (Scotland, 1887), 47 
Forbes-McKenzio Act (1853), 44 
Habitual Drunkards Act (1888), 47 
Irish Beer House Act (1877), 46 
Irish Sunday Closing Act (1878), 46 
License Amendment Act (1870), 45 
Local Govenmient Act (1888), 48 
Lociil (Jovernment Act (1894), 49 
License Sus^wnsory Act (1871). 46 
Licctising Act (1872), 46 
License Amendment Act (1874), 46 
Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) 

Act, 48 
Mines Regulation Act (1860), 45 
Munici|)al Elections Corrupt Practices 

Act (1884), 47 
Metroi>olitan Police Act (1839), 44 
Metropolitan Police Extension Act 

(1848), 44 
North Sea Fisheries Act (1888), 215 
North Sea Fisheries Liquor Traffic Pro- 
hibition Act (1893), 49 
Protection of Cliildren Act (1889), 48 
Payment of Wages in Public Houses Act 

(l883), 47 
Puolic Houses Amendment Act (Scot- 
land, 1862), 45 
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